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EDITOR’S PREFACE 

TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


Professor Maspero does not need to be introduced to English readers. His 
name is well known in this country as that of one of the chief masters of 
Egyptian science as well as of ancient Oriental history and archaeology. Alike 
as a philologist, a historian, and an archaeologist, he occupies a foremost place 
in the annals of modern knowledge and research. He possesses that quick 
apprehension and fertility of resource without which the decipherment of 
ancient texts is impossible, and he also possesses a sympathy with the past and 
a power of realizing it which are indispensable if we would picture it aright. 
His intimate acquaintance with Egypt and its literature, and the opportunities 
of discovery afforded him by his position for several years as director of the 
Bulaq Museum, give him an unique claim to speak with authority on the history 
of tho valley of the Nile. In the present work he has been prodigal of his 
abundant stores of learning and knowledge 4^ it may therefore be regarded 
as the most complete account of that has ever yet been 

published. js O 

In the case of Babylonia and Assyria he ho longer, it is true, speaks at 
first hand. But he has thoroughly studied the latest and best authorities on 
the subject, and has weighed their statements with the judgment which comes 
from an exhaustive acquaintance with a similar department of knowledge. 
Here, too, as elsewhere, references have been given with an unsparing hand, 
so that the reader, if he pleases, can examine the evidence for himself. 

Naturally, in progressive studies like those of Egyptology and Assyriology, 
a good many theories and conclusions must be tentative and provisional only. 
Discovery crowds so quickly on discovery, that the truth of to-day is often apt 
to be modified or amplified by the truth of to-morrow. A single fresh fact may 
throw a wholly new and unexpected light upon the results we have already 
gained, and cause them to assume a somewhat changed aspect. But this is 
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what io list happen in all sciences in which there is a healthy growth, and 
archaeological science is no exception to the rule. 

The spelling of ancient Egyptian proper names adopted by Professor 
Maspero will perhaps seem strange to many English readers. But it must be 
remembered that all our attempts to represent the pronunciation of ancient 
Egyptian words can be approximate only ; we can never ascertain with certainty 
how they were actually sounded. All that can be done is to determine what 
pronunciation was assigned to them in the Greek period, and to work backwards 
from this, so far as it is possible, to more remote ages. This is what Professor 
Maspero has done, and it must be no slight satisfaction to him to find that on 
the whole his system of transliteration is confirmed by the cuneiform tablets 
of Tel el-Amarna. The system, however, is unfamiliar to English eyes, and 
consequently, for the sake of “ the weaker brethren,” the equivalents of the 
geographical and proper names he has used are given in the more usual 
spelling at the end of the work. 

The difficulties attaching to the spelling of Assyrian names are different 
from those which beset our attempts to reproduce, even approximately, the 
names of ancient Egypt. The cuneiform system of writing was syllabic, each 
character denoting a syllable, so that we know what were the vowels in a 
proper name as well as the consonants. Moreover, the pronunciation of the 
consonants resembled that of the Hebrew consonants, the transliteration of 
which has long since become conventional. When, therefore, an Assyrian or 
Babylonian name is written phonetically, its correct transliteration is not often 
a matter of question. But, unfortunately, the names are not always written 
phonetically. The cuneiform script was an inheritance from the non-Semitic 
predecessors of the Semites in Babylonia, and in this script the characters 
represented words as well as sounds. Hot unfrequently the Semitic Assyrians 
continued to write a name in the old Sumerian way instead of spelling it 
phonetically, the result being that we do not know how it was pronounced in 
their own language. The name of the Ohakhean Noah, for instance, is written 
with two characters which ideographieally signify “the sun ” or “day of life,” 
and of the first of which the Sumerian values were ut, balar, him, lam, and pcir, 
while the second had the value of zi. Were it not that the Chaldman historian 
Berossos writes the name Xisuthros, we should have no clue to its Semitic 
pronunciation. 

Professor Maspero’s learning and indefatigable industry are well known to 
me, but I confess I was not prepared for the exhaustive acquaintance he shows 
with Assyriological literature. Nothing seems to have escaped his notice. 
Papers and books published during the present year, and half-forgotten articles 
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in obscure periodicals which appeared years ago, have all alike been used and 
quoted by him. Naturally, however, there are some points on which I should 
be inclined to differ from the conclusions he draws, or to which he has been 
led by other Assyriologists. Without being an Assyriologist himself, it was 
impossible for him to be acquainted with that portion of the evidence on certain 
disputed questions which is only, to be found in still unpublished or untranslated 
inscriptions. 

There are two points which seem to me of sufficient importance to justify 
my expression of dissent from his views. These are the geographical situation 
of the land of Magan, and the historical character of the annals of Sargon of 
Accad. The evidence about Magan is very clear. Magan is usually associated 
with the country of Melukhkha, “the salt ” desert, and in every text in which its 
geographical position is indicated it is placed in the immediate vicinity of 
Egypt. Thus Assur-bani-pal, after stating that he had “ gone to the lands of 
Magan and Melukhkha,” goes on to say that he “ directed his road to Egypt 
and Kush,” and then describes the first of his Egyptian campaigns. Similar 
testimony is borne by Esar-haddon. The latter king tells us that after quitting 
Egypt he directed his road to the land of Melukhkha, a desert region in which 
there were no rivers, and which extended “ to the city of Eapikh ” (the modern 
Itaphia) “at the edge of the wadi of Egypt” (the present Wadi El-Arish). 
After this he received camels from the king of the Arabs, and made his way to 
the land and city of Magan. The Tel el-Amarna tablets enable us to carry the 
record back to the fifteenth century b.c. In certain of the tablets now at Berlin 
(Winckler and Abel, 42 and 45) the Phoenician governor of the Pharaoh 
asks that help should be sent him from Melukhkha and Egypt : “ The 
king should hear the words of his servant, and send ten men of the country of 
Melukhkha and twenty men of the country of Egypt to defend the city [of 
Ciebal] for the king.” And again, “ I have sent [to] Pharaoh ” (literally, “ the 
great house ”) “ for a garrison of men from the country of Melukhkha, and . . * 
the king has just despatched a garrison [from] the country of Melukhkha.” At 
a still earlier date we have indications that Melukhkha and Magan denoted 
the same region of the world. In an old Babylonian geographical list which 
belongs to the early days of Chaldeean history, Magan is described as “ the 
country of bronze,” and Melukhkha as “the country of the samdu” or 
*'■ malachite.” It was this list which originally led Oppert, Lenormant, and 
myself independently to the conviction that Magan was to be looked for in the 
Sinaitie Peninsula. Magan included, however, the Midian of Scripture, and 
the city of Magan, called Makkan in Semitic Assyrian, is probably the Makna 
of classical geography, now represented by the rnins of Hnkna. 
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As I have always maintained the historical character of the annals of 
Sargon of Aecad, long before recent discoveries led Professor Hilpreelit and 
others to adopt the same view, it is as well to state why I consider them, worthy 
of credit. In themselves the annals contain nothing improbable ; indeed, what 
might seem the most unlikely portion of them — that which describes the 
extension of Sargon’s empire to the shores of the Mediterranean — has been 
confirmed by the progress of research. Ammi-satana, a king of the first dynasty 
of Babylon (about 2200 calls bimself “king of the country of the 

Amorites,” and the Tel el-Amarna tablets have revealed to ns how deep and 
long-lasting Babylonian influence must have been throughout Western Asia. 
Moreover, the vase described by Professor Maspero on p. 600 of the present 
work proves that the expedition of Naram-Sin against Magan was an historical 
reality, and such an expedition was only possible if <£ the land of the Amorites,” 
the Syria and Palestine of later days, had been secured in the rear. But what 
chiefly led me to the belief that the annals are a document contemporaneous 
with the events narrated in them, are two facts which do not seem to have 
been sufficiently considered. On the one side, while the annals of Sargon are 
given in full, those of his son Naram-Sin break off abruptly in the early part 
of his reign. I see no explanation of this, except that they were composed 
while Naram-Sin was still on the throne. On the other side, the campaigns 
of the two monarchs are coupled with the astrological phenomena on which 
the success of the campaigns was supposed to depend. We know that the 
Babylonians were given to the practice and study of astrology from the earliest 
days of their history ; we know also that even in the time of the later Assyrian 
monarchy It was still customary for the general in the hold to be accompanied 
by the asipu, or “prophet,” the ashshaph of Dan. ii. 10, on whose interpretation 
of the signs of heaven the movements of the army depended ; and in the 
infancy of Chaldasan history we should accordingly expect to find the astrolo- 
gical sign recorded along with the event with which it was bound up. At a 
subsequent period the sign and the event were separated from one another in 
literature, and had the annals of Sargon been a later compilation, in their case 
also the separation would assuredly have been made. That, on the contrary, 
the annals have the form which they could have assumed and ought to have 
assumed only at the beginning of contemporaneous Babylonian history, is to 
me a strong testimony in favour of their genuineness. 

It may be added that Babylonian seal-cylinders have been found in Cyprus, 
one of which is of the age of Sargon of Acead, its style and workmanship being 
the same as that of the cylinder figured on p. 601 of this volume, while the 
other, though of later date, belonged to a person who describes himself as “the 
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servant of the deified Naram-Sin.” Such cylinders may, of course, have been 
brought to the island in later times ; but when we remember that a characteristic 
object of prehistoric Cypriote art is an imitation of the seal-cylinder of Chaldaea, 
their discovery cannot be wholly an accident. 

Professor Maspero has brought his facts up to so recent a date that there is 
very little to add to what he has written. Since his manuscript was in type, 
however, a few additions have been made to our Assyriological knowledge. 
A fresh examination of the Babylonian dynastic tablet has led Professor 
Delitzsch to make some alterations in the published account of what Professor 
Maspero calls the ninth dynasty. According to Professor Delitzsch, the 
number of kings composing the dynasty is stated on the tablet to be twenty- 
one, and not thirty-one as was formerly read, and the number of lost lines 
exactly corresponds with this figure. The first of the kings reigned thirty- 
six years, and he had a predecessor belonging to the previous dynasty whose 
name has been lost. There would consequently have been two Elamite 
usurpers instead of one. 

I would further draw attention to an interesting text, published by 
Mr. Strong in the Babylonian and Oriental Record for July, 1892, which 
I believe to contain the name of a king who belonged to the legendary 
dynasties of Cbaldsea. This is Samas-natsir, who is coupled with Sargon of 
Accad and other early monarchs in one of the lists. The legend, if I interpret 
it rightly, states that “Elam shall be altogether given to Samas-natsir;” 
and the same prince is further described as building Nippur and Dur-ilu, as 
King of Babylon and as conqueror both of a certain Baldakha and of 
Khumba-sitir, “the king of the cedar-forest.” It will be remembered that 
in the Epic of Gilgames, Khumbaba also is stated to have been the lord 
of the “ cedar-forest.” 

But of new discoveries and facts there is a constant supply, and it is 
impossible for the historian to keep pace with them. Even while the sheets 
of his work are passing through the press, the excavator, the explorer, and the 
decipherer are adding to our previous stores of knowledge. The past year has 
not fallen behind its predecessors in this respect. In Egypt, Mr. de Morgan’s 
unwearied energy has raised as it were out of the ground, at Korn Ornbo, 
a vast and splendidly preserved temple, of whose existence we had hardly 
dreamed; has discovered twelfth-dynasty jewellery at Dahshur of the most 
exquisite workmanship, and at Heir and Assiut has found in tombs of the 
sixth dynasty painted models of the trades and professions of the day, as well 
as fighting battalions of soldiers, which, for freshness and lifelike reality, 
contrast favourably with the models which come from India to-day. In 
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Babylonia, the American Expedition, under Mr. Haines, has at Niffer unearthed 
monuments of older date than those of Sargon of Accad. Nor must I, in 
conclusion, forget to mention the lotiform column found by Mr. de Morgan 
in a tomb of the Old Empire at Abusir, or the interesting discovery made by 
Mr. Arthur Evans of seals and other objects from the prehistoric sites of Krete 
and other parts of the JEgean, inscribed with hieroglyphic characters which 
reveal a new system of writing that must at one time have existed by the side 
of the Hittite hieroglyphs, and may have had its origin in the influence 
exercised by Egypt on the peoples of tho Mediterranean in the age of the 
twelfth dynasty. 

A. H. SAYCE. 


London, 

October , 1S9L 
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In completing the translation of so great a work as “ Les Origines/’ I have to 
thank Professor Maspero for kindly permitting me to appeal to him on various 
questions which arose while preparing the volume for English readers. His 
patience and courtesy have alike been unfailing in every matter submitted for 
his decision. 

I am indebted to Miss Bradbury for kindly supplying, in the midst of 
much other literary work for the Egypt Exploration Fund, tho translation 
of the chapter on tho gods, and also of the earlier parts of Chapters I., III., 
and YI. She has, moreover, helped me in my own share of the work with 
many suggestions and hints, which her intimate connection with the late 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards fully qualified her to give. 

As in the original there is a lack of uniformity in the transcription and 
accentuation of Arabic names, I have ventured to alter them in several cases 
to the form most familiar to English readers. 

The spelling of the ancient Egyptian words has, at Professor Maspero’s 
request, been retained throughout, with the exception that the French ou lias 
been invariably represented by u, e.g. Kliuoumou by Khmimu. In the copious 
index, however, which has been added to the English edition, the forms of 
Egyptian names familiar to readers in this country will bo found, together with 
Professor Maspero’s equivalents. 

The translation is further distinguished from the French original by the 
enlargement of the general map, which combines the important geographical 
information given in the various separate maps scattered throughout the work. 

By an act of international courtesy, the director of the Imprlmerie Nationals 
has allowed the beautifully cut hieroglyphic and cuneiform type used in the 
original to he employed in the English edition, and I take advantage of this 
opportunity to express to him our thanks and appreciation of his graceful act. 

M. L. McClure. 

London, 

October 1 1 



TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE TO THE SECOND 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


A new edition of tlie English translation of this work haying been called 
for within a little over a year from its publication, an opportunity was afforded 
the author to embody in it the results of the latest research. The part 
dealing with Egypt has consequently' been enriched with additions to test 
and notes, and in the chapter on Chaldsea the author has utilized fresh infor- 
mation from the recent works of Tallqvist, Winckler, and Hilprecht, and -from 
Monsieur de Sarzec’s latest publications. 

The following extract from a letter of Professor Maspero to the translator 
will show that he has spared no pains to bring his work abreast of the most 
recent discoveries: — 

“La correction des dernieres epreuves n’a pas marehe aussi vile que je 
l’aurais souhaite, parceque je voulais etuclier les livres nouveaux qui ont para 
depuis Tan passe dans le domaine de 3’Assyriologie. J’espere pourtant ne pas 
vous avoir oceasionne trop de retard, et vous avoir mis le texte au point des 
dernieres decouvertes sans vous avoir obligee a trop remanier la composition.” 

The translation bas been carefully revised throughout, and tbe pagination 
of the new edition has been kept uniform with that of the first edition, and also 
with the French original, so as to facilitate reference. 

The three coloured plates omitted in the first edition of the translation 
have now been added at the author’s request. 

M. L. M. 


London, 

February, 189 & 
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The following extract from a letter by Professor Maspero to the translator 
will sufficiently indicate the changes made in this, the third edition of the 
English translation of “ Les Origines : ”• — 

“ Cette fois-ci encore je me suis efforce de mettre mon text© an eourant des 
progres accomplis dans nos sciences depuis Tan dernier. Les decouvertes 
d’Amelineau et de Morgan sont encore trop mal connues, et les apergsus que 
leurs auteurs nous en out founds sont trop sommaires, pourque j’aie ose en tirer 
parti ; en revanche, j’ai inscre a leur place probable les documents nouveaux 
que Petrie nous avait fait connaitro & Balias et a Noggadeh. Dans les 
cbapitres consaores a la Chaldee, j’ai pu, grace a la complaisance amicale 
de Monsieur Henzey, indiquer un certain nombre de faits signales an com- 
mencement de cette annee meme : j’ai donne tons mes soins a completer la 
bibliographie de chaque sujet et a revoir les traductions des textes originaux. 
J'ai ete gene quelquefois par le elichage, mais je crois n’avoir rion omis qu’il 
importat reellement de faire connaitre au lectern.” 

In spite of considerable difficulties, the pagination remains the same, the 
additional pages being numbered 453a, b, etc., and so inserted in the Index. 


Sandgate, 

August, 1897. 


M. L. M. 



PREFACE TO THE FOURTH ENGLISH EDITION. 


The fourth, edition of the “Dawn of Civilization *’ is best introduced by a 
quotation from a letter addressed by Professor Maspero to the translator: — 

“ This new edition contains much fresh matter. As far as Egypt is con- 
cerned, I have been able to bring it completely up to date, and have embodied 
in it the results of the latest discoveries made in the Nile valley by Amolineau, 
Do Morgan, Petrie, and the experts who assisted the latter in his excavations. 
The description of the manners and customs of the early Egyptians has 
been rewritten, aud made as complete as possible without indulging in 
hypothesis. On pp. 112, 112a, and 112b will be found an account of the 
various methods of burial of which we are as yet cognizant. The theories 
entertained with regard to the history of the earliest dynasties have been 
inserted onpp. 2o2-282d, and are further dealt with on p. 28 o, and from i hence 
to the end of the chapter. 

“Everything connected with the kings discovered in the necropolis of 
Abydos is still so obscure that 1 have treated the subject with the greatest 
reserve, and have classified those few sovereigns only whose proper names 
have as yet boon ascertained. They all appear to mo to belong to the first two 
dynasties of Manetho, those which he designates — rightly, as wo now know — 
as Thinifce. Whether llic classification of Manetho and of the annalists vim 
preceded him was in every instance correct is entirely another question, and it 
is quite possible that many of the Pharaohs placed by them after Menus may 
have reigned previous to that prince. This, however, is again merely a con- 
jecture which can be confirmed only by the discovery of fresh monuments : 
we must be content for the present to know that the earliest kings re- 
membered by the ancient Egyptians have now been brought to light : Thinite 
Egypt has emerged from the realm, of legend and has entered the pale of 
history. 

“As far as regards the XII th Dynasty, 1 still adhere to the date which I 
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have hitherto adopted. The date recently proposed does not fit in with any 
well-authenticated facts. Supposing even that the text quoted by Borchardt 
were of a nature to furnish us with materials for an exact calculation, which is 
disputable, we are still confronted with the alternative between the fourth and 
the second millennium b.c. The reasons which led Borchardt to choose the 
second millennium are all a priori, and, outside the very small circle of scholars 
who derive their inspirations from Berlin, have called forth objections on 
every hand. 

“ I had hoped to have been able to accomplish for the peoples of the 
Euphrates what I have done for those of the Nile valley; but unfortunately 
Hilpreeht’s book, which would have placed so many new documents at my 
disposal, has not yet appeared, and after waiting for its publication for six 
months, further delay was rendered impossible on account of the urgent demand 
for this fourth edition. I have, however, inserted the fresh facts which have 
come to light in the course of the last three years, and in so doing have 
taken advantage of the interesting discoveries made by M. de Morgan at 
Susa. There, however, our historical advance has been more limited than in 
Egypt, and wo have to deal with detail and not with an entire epoch.” 

Professor Masporo’s words render further introduction superfluous, and a 
reference to the pages ho has quoted will show how completely the volume has 
been brought abreast of last season’s excavations in everything relating to 
Egypt. 


l-lALTircUKTADT, 

Sfii>ien>li , r, 1001 . 


M. L. McClure. 
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THE NILE AND EGYPT. 
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Kile at Elephantine — The festivals of Gehel Silsileh -Hymn to the Nile, from papyri in ihe 
British Museum, 
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CHAPTEE I. 

THE NILE AND EGYPT. 

Tho river and its influence upon the formation of the country — The oldest inhabitants of the 
valley and its first political organization. 

NGr, low, level shore, scarcely rising above the sea, 
chain of vaguely defined and ever-shifting lakes and 
narshes, then the triangular plain beyond, whose apex 
is thrust thirty leagues into the land — this, the Delta 
of Egypt, has gradually been acquired from the 
sea, and is as it were the gift of the Nile . 2 The 
Mediterranean once reached to the foot of the sandy 
platea/n on which stand the Pyramids, and formed 
a wide gulf where now stretches plain beyond plain 
of the Delta. The last undulations of the Arabian 
hills, from Gebol Mokaitam to Gebel Ceneffoh, were 
its boundaries on the cast, while a sinuous and shallow 
channel running between Africa and Asia united the 

1 From a drawing by Boudier, after a photograph by the Dutch traveller Infringer, taken in JS84. 
s HERODOTUS, ii. 5 : 4<rr\ Alyvirrlaitri eiriKnjrds re yrj teal S <Spav rov voray.ov. The same expression 
has been attributed to Ilecaiceus of Miletus (Muller- Uidot. Fragment* Jlistoricorum Griecorum, vol. 
i. p. 19, fragm. 279 ; cf. Diels, Hermes , vol. xxii. p. 423). It has often been observed that this phrase 
seems Egyptian on the face of it, and it certainly recalls such forms of expression, as the following, 
taken from a formula frequently found on funerary stelie : All things created by heaven, given by 
■earth, brought by the Nile from its mysterious sources.” Nevertheless, up to the present time, the 
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Mediterranean to the Bed Sea. 1 Westward, the littoral followed closely the 
contour of the Libyan plateau ; but a long limestone spur broke away from it 
at about 31° N., and terminated in Cape Abukir. 2 The alluvial deposits first 
filled up the depths of the bay, and then, under the influence of the currents 
which swept along its eastern coasts, accumulated behind that rampart of sand- 
hills whose remains are still to be seen near Benha. Thus was formed a minia- 
ture Delta, whose structure pretty accurately corresponded with th.it of the 
great Delta of to-day. Here the Nile divided info three divergent streams, 
roughly coinciding witii the southern courses of the Rosetta and Damiettc 
branches, and with the modern canal of Aba Meneggoh. The ceaseless accu- 
mulation of mud brought down by the river soon overpassed the first limits, 
and steadily encroached upon the sea until it was carried beyond the shelter 
furnished by Gape Abukir. Thence it was gathered into the great littoral 
current flowing from Africa to Asia, and formed an incurvated coast-line ending 
in the headland of Gasios, on the Syrian frontier. From that lime Egypt made 
no further increase towards the north, and her coast remains practically such 
as it was thousands of years ago : 3 the interior alone has suffered change, having 
been dried up, hardened, and gradually raised. Its inhabitants thought they 
could measure the exact length of lime in which this work of creation had been 
accomplished. According to the Egyptians, Mem-s, the first of their mortal 
kings, had found, so they said, the valley underwater. The sea came in almost 
as far as the Eayum, and, excepting the province of Thebes, the whole country 
was a pestilential swamp. 1 Hence, the necessary period for the physical for- 
mation of Egypt would cover some centuries after Monos. This is no longer 
considered a sufficient length of time, and some modern geologists declare that 
the Kile must have worked at the formation of its own estuary for at least 
seventy-four thousand years/’ This figure is certainly exaggerated, for I he 

hieroglyphic toxin 1m o yielded nothing altogether ooi responding to the exact terms of iliu <«rccl 
historians — gift (SiSporJ of the Nile, or its natural product {fpyov) (Aueti iTiaa, Meltoroloyi-w, i. 
11 , 11 ). 

1 The formation of the Delta was studied and explained at length, more than forty jears 
ago, by Euii mi EnAtoiOAT, in hi- Legous <lo Gtfologie , vol. i. pp. *105-102. It is from this book that 
tlie theories set forth iu the latest works on Egypt are still taken, and generally without any 
import nnL modification. 

3 Roe IAie J>K ftiiAUMCOT, Logons do Geologic, vol. i. p. 483, ct Roq., as to tiro part played in the 
formation of the coast-line by the limestone ridge of Abukir; its composition was Iasi described by 
Ocati Eiiaas, Aus dem Orient, vol. i. pp. 175, 17f). 

3 Elir in. Beauuoxt, Logons ch Geologic, vol. i. p. 4G0: “The great distinction of the Nile Delia 
lies in the almost uniform persistence of its coast-line. . . . The present sea-coast of Egypt is little 
altered from iliat of three thousand years ago.” The latest observations prove it to be sinking and 
shrinking near Alexandria to rise in the neighbourhood of Port Said. 

4 Hjgiiodotcs, ii. 4 ; cf xoix, 

1 Others, as for example SonwEiNFonm ( Bulletin de VInstitut Egijptien, l 10 serie, vol. xii. p. 206), 
are more moderate in their views, and think “ that it must have taken about twenty thousand years 
for that alluvial deposit which now forms the arable soil of Egypt to have attained to its present 
depth and fertility,” 



TEE FORMATION OF THE DELTA. 


alluvium would gain on the shallows of the ancient gulf far more rapidly 
than it gains upon the depths of the Mediterranean. But even though we 
reduce the period, we must still admit that the Egyptians little suspected the 
true age of their country. Not only did the Delta long precede the coming 
of Menes, but its plan was entirely completed before the first arrival of 
the Egyptians. The Greeks, full of the mysterious virtues winch they 



attributed to numbers, discovered that there were seven principal branches, 
and .seven mouths of the Nile, and that, as compared with these, the rest 
were but false mouths . 1 As a matter of fact, there were only three chief 
outlets. The Canopic branch flowed westward, and fell into the Mediterranean 
near Capo Abukir, at the western 'extremity of the are described by the 
coast-line . 2 The Pelusiae branch followed the length of the Arabian chain, 
and flowed forth at the other extremity ; and the Sebennytic stream almost 
bisected the triangle contained between the Canopic and Pelusiae channels. 
Two thousand years ago, these branches separated from the main river at 

1 yevSoffrofiura -was the word used by the Alexandrian geographers and retained by Strabo 
(xvi. pp. 788, SOI); cf. Pliny, E. Nat, v. 10: “Duodecim eniiu repperiunlur, superque quattuor, qua> 
ipsi falsa ora appellant.” 

a Laneret retraced the course of this branch, but death prevented him from publishing his 
discovery and an account of all which it involved (Lancbet, Notice sur la TJranche Canopique, with 
an Addition by Josiaed, in the Description He VJSgypte, vol. viii. pp. 19-26). 
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the city of Cerkasoros , 1 nearly four miles north of the site where Cairo 
now stands. Bat after the Pelusiae branch had ceased to exist, the fork 
of the river gradually wore away the land from age to age, and is now 
some nine miles lower down .' 3 These three groat waterways are united by a 
network of artificial rivers and canals, and by ditches — some natural, others 
dug by the hand of man, but all ceaselessly shifting. They silt up, close, open 
again, replace each other, and ramify in innumerable branches over the surface 
of tiie soil, spreading life and fertility on all sides. As the land rises 
towards the south, this web contracts and is less confused, while black mould 
and cultivation alike dwindle, and the fawn-coloured line of the desert comes 
into sight. The Libyan and Arabian hills appear above the plain, draw 
nearer to each other, and gradually shut in the horizon until it seems as 
though they would unite. And there the Delta ends, and Egypt proper has 
begun. 

It is only a strip of vegetable mould stretching north and south between 
regions of drought and desolation, a prolonged oasis on the banks of the 
river, made by the Nile, and sustained by the Nile. The whole length of the 
land is shut in between two ranges of hills, roughly parallel at a mean 
distance of about twelve miles . 3 During the earlier ages, the river filled all 
this intermediate space, and the sides of the hills, polished, worn, blackened 
to their very summits, still bear unmistakable traces of its action. Wasted, 
and shrunken within the deeps of its ancient bed, the stream now makes a way 
through its own thick deposits of mud. The bulk of its waters keeps to the east, 
and constitutes the true Nile, the 4 * Great I liver” of the hieroglyphic inscriptions .' 1 

1 According to Bruosoh ( Geogr . Ins., vol. i. pp. 211, 296), the name of Kcrkasoros (IIkhodotls, 
ii. 15, 17. 97), or Kcrkcsfira (Strabo, xvii. p. SOU), has its Egyptian origin iu Kerk-osiri. But the 
Greek tianscription of K&rh-osiri would Lave been Kerkosiris, ol" which Herr Wilckcn lias found the 
variant Kerlcusiri \ among names from the "Fayum (Wilokuv, JUgyptisdie Jiigenntnnen in (trie- 
chisdien Texten. in the Zeilselmft /Hr JL'gypiische Spraehe, 1SS3, p. 162). Herr Wilckcn proposes 
to correct tho text of Herodotus and Strabo, and to introduce the reading Kerhevsiria in place 
of Iverkasoros or Ivcrkesfira. Professor Erman considers that Kerkousiris means The Habitation of 
Osiris, and contains the radical KorkO, Kerku, which is found in Kerkesukhos, Kerhcrauiaisfx- 
Minmfm, and in the modern name of Girgeli. The site of El-Akh&as, which D’Aimllc identified 
with that of Kerkasoros ( Mdmoircs geographiques sur VBgypte . p. 73), is too far north. Tho ancient 
city must have been situate in the neighbourhood of the present lown of Erubabeh. 

2 By the end of the Byzantine period, the fork of thu river lay at some distance smith of 
Sliefcnfiil, the present Shataniif, which is the spot where it now is ({Jhahi bullion, l/L'gypte nous les 
Fharaom , vol. ii. pp. 28, 117-151). Tiie Arab geographers call the head of the Delta Batn-.d- 
Bagar/ih, the Cow's Belly. Ampere, in his Voyage en Egypte et en Nubic, p. 120, says, “ May it not 
lv. that this name, denoting the place where the most fertile part of Egypt begins, is a reminiscence 
oi the Cow Goddess, of Isis, the symbol of fecundity, and the personification of Egypt ? ” 

3 Djg EoziimE estimated the mean breadih as being only a little over nine miles (JJe la constitution 
physique de I'JCgypte et de ses rapports avec les anciennes institutions do cette control in the Description 
de VEgypte, vol. xx. p. 270). 

4 latur-du, laur-du, which becomes lar-o, lal-o in the Coptic (Bkpgsch, Gtogr. Ins., vol. i. pp. 
78, 79; and Dictionnaire Gtfographique , pp. 84-88). The word Vhiala , by which Timm us the mathe- 
matician designated the sources of the Nile (Pliny, Mist. Nat., v, 9; cf. Solincs, FolyhisL, eh. xxxv.), 
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A LINE OP LADEN CAMELS EMERGES PROM A IIOLLOW OP T1IE UNDULATING HOAD. 1 


A second arm flows close to the Libyan desert, here and there formed 
into canals, elsewhere left to follow its own course. From the head 
of the Della to the village of Derufc it is called the Bahr- Yusuf ; beyond 
Be rut — up to Gebel Silsileh — it is the Ibrahimiyeh, the Sobagiyeh, the Baidu. 
But the ancient names are unknown to us. This Western Nile dries up 
in winter throughout all* its upper courses : where it continues to flow, it 
is by scanty accessions from the main Nile. It also divides north of 
Henassieh, and by the gorge of Illahun sends out a branch which „ passes 
beyond the hills into the basin of the Fay urn. The true Nile, the Eastern 
N ile, is less a river than a sinuous lake encumbered with islets and sandbanks, 
and its navigable channel winds capriciously between them, flowing with a 
strong and steady current below the steep, black banks cut sheer through the 
alluvial earth. There are light groves of the date-palm, groups of acacia 
trees and sycamores, square patches of barley or of wheat, fields of beans or of 
lershn? and here and there a long bank of sand which the least breeze raises 
into whirling clouds. And over all there broods a great silence, scarcely 
broken by the cry of birds, or the song of rowers in a passing boat. Some- 
thing of human life may stir on the banks, but it is softened into poetry by 
distance. A half-veiled woman, bearing a bundle of herbs upon her head, is 
driving her goats before her. xAn irregular line of asses or of laden camels, 
emerges from one hollow of the undulating road only to disappear within 
another. A group of peasants, crouched upon the shore, in the ancient posture’ 

is only this namo Ialo preceded by the masculine article phi, ph. Ptolemy tlie geographer translated 
the native name by an exact equivalent, & peyas itoraiios, the great river (Brugsch, op. cit., pp. 78, 79). 

2 From a drawing by Boudier, after a photograph by Insinger, taken in 1881. 

8 Bernini is a kind of trefoil, the Tnfolinm Alexandriuum of Linnjecs. It is very common in 
Egypt, and the only plant of the kind generally cultivated for fodder (Raffeneau-Deltle, Eistoire 
des plantes cultiv&s en Jtgypte, in the Description cU VEgypte, voi. xix. p. 59, sqtp). 
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of knees to chin, patiently awaits the return of the ferry-boat. A dainty village 
looks forth smiling from beneath its palm trees. Near at hand it is all naked 



A DAINTY VILLAGE LOOKS FOLTII SMILING FROM BENEATH ITS 1'ALM TRUES.* 


tilth and ugliness: a duster of low grey huts built of mud and laths ; two o 
three taller houses, whitewashed ; an enclosed square shaded by sycamores 



GEBEL ABUEftDA, DREADED BY TUB SAILORS. 2 


a few old men, each seated peacefully at his own door; a confusion of fowls, 
children, goats, and sheep ; half a dozen boats made fast ashore. But, as we 

" ^' rom drawings by Boudier, after photographs by Insinger, taken in 1SSG. 







T1IK TIIIiTj 03? KA$U ES-5AYYAO." 


scattered islands. One Tillage succeeds another, each alike smiling and sordid 
under its crown of foliage. The terraces of the Libyan hills, away beyond 
the Western Nile, scarcely rise above the horizon, and lie like a white 
edging between the green of the plain and the blue of the sky. The 

1-1 From drawings by Boudier, after photographs by Insinger, taken in 1SS2. 
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Arabian hills do not form one unbroken line, but a series of mountain 
masses with their spurs, now approaching the river, and now with- 
drawing to the desert at almost regular intervals. At the entrance to the 
valley, rise Gebel Mokattam and Gebel el-Ahmar. Gebel Hemur-Shemul and 
Gebel Shekk Embarak next stretch in echelon from north to south, and are 
succeeded by Gebel et-Ter, where, according to an old legend, all the birds of 
the world are annually assembled . 1 Then follows Gebel Abufeda, dreaded by 
the sailors for its sudden gusts . 2 3 * * * Limestone predominates throughout, white 
or yellowish, broken by veins of alabaster, or of red and grey sandstones. Its 
horizontal strata are so symmetrically laid one above another as to seem 
more like the walls of a town than the side of a mountain. But time has 
often dismantled their summits and loosened their foundations. Man has 
broken into their facades to cut his quarries and his tombs ; while the current 
is secretly undermining the base, wherein it has made many a breach. As 
soon as any margin of mud has collected between cliffs and river, balfali and 
wild plants take hold upon it, and date-palms grow there — whence their seed, 
no one knows. Presently a hamlet rises at the mouth of the ravine, among 
clusters of trees and fields in miniature. Beyond Siut, the light becomes 
more glowing, the air drier and more vibrating, and the green of cultivation 
loses its brightness. The angular outline of the dbm-palm mingles more and 
more with that of the common palm and of the heavy sycamore, and the 
castor-oil plant increasingly abounds. But all these changes come about so 
gradually that they are effected before we notice them. The plain continues 
to contract. At Thebes it is still ten miles wide; at the gorge of Gebel en 
it has almost disappeared, and at Gebel Silsileh it has completely vanished. 
There, it was crossed by a natural dyke of sandstone, through which the 
waters have with difficulty scooped for themselves a passage. From this 
point, Egypt is nothing but the bed of the Nile lying between two 
escarpments of naked rock . 8 

1 In Makeizi’s Description of Egypt. Bidak Edition, vol. i. p. 31 (efr. Botjriant, Topographic de- 
VEgypte, vol. i. p. 87), we read : “ Every year, upon a certain day, all the herons (Bouirfit, Arden 
bubulcus of Cuvier) assemble at this mountain. One after another, each puts his beak into a cleft of 
the hill until the cleft closes upon one of them. And then forthwith all the others fly away. But 
the bird which has been caught struggles until he dies, and there his body remains until it has fallen 
into dust.” The same tale is told by other Arab writers, of which a list may bo seen in Ethcnxb 
Qvatbbmbbe, Md'owires Mstariqxies et gdograpluques sur VEgypte et quelques contreies cuisines, vol. i. 
pp. 31-33. It faintly recalls that ancient tradition of the Cleft at Abydos, whereby souls must pass, 
as human-headed birds, iu order to reach the other world (Lefldvre, Etude sur Abydos, in tho 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, vol. xv. pp. 143, ] 50). 

2 Emeus, Cicerone durch das altc- nnd neu-JEgypten, vol. ii. pp. 157, 158. 

3 The gorge of Gebel Silsileh is about 3310 feet in length (E. S. Girard, Observations sur la vallefe 

de V Egypt e et sur l 1 exhaussement sfculaire du sol gtd la recouvre, in the Description de VEgypte, 

vol. xx. p. 35); its width at the narrowest point is 1610 feet (Isambeut, Ejypte, p 530). See Da 

IlozikiiE, De la Constitution physique de VEgypte, in tho Description de VEgypte, vol. xxi. p. 26, et seq.,. 
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Further on the cultivable land reappears, but narrowed, and changed almost 
beyond recognition. Hills, hewn out of solid sandstone, succeed each other at 
distances of about two miles, 1 low, crushed, sombre, and formless. Presently a 
forest of palm trees, the last on that side, announces Aswan and Nubia. Five 
banks of granite, ranged in lines between latitude 24° and 18° N., cross Nubia 
from east to west, and from north-east to south-west, like so many ramparts 
thrown up between the Mediterranean and the heart of Africa. The Nile 
has attacked them from behind, and made its way over them one after 



ENTRANCE TO THIS 1'TRST CATARACT. 8 


another in rapids which have been glorified by the name of cataracts. Classic 
writers were pleased to describe tbe river as hurled into the gulfs of Syene 
with so great a roar that the people of the neighbourhood were deafened by 
it. 8 Even a colony of Persians, sent thither by Cambyses, could not bear the 
noise of the falls, and went forth to seek a quieter situation. 4 The first cataract 
is a kind of sloping and sinuous passage sis and a quarter miles in length, 
descending from the island of Philee to the port of Aswan, the aspect of its 
approach relieved and brightened by the ever green groves of Elephantine. 

and the recent work of Ciieltj, Le Nil, lo Sovdan, Vihjypte, pp. 77, 78, with regard to the primeval 
barrier at Gebel Silsileh. Chelu considers that it was broken through before the advent of man in 
Egypt, whereas "Wilkinson (in Eawlinson’s Herodotus, voL ii. p. 298), followed by A. Wiedemann. 
(AJgyplische Gesdiiclite, vol. ii. p. 250), maintains that it lasted until near the Hyksos or Shepherd times. 

1 P. S. Girard, Observations snr la vallde de. VEgypte, in the Description de VEgypte, vol. xx. pp. 
84, 80. With regard to the nature and aspeet of the country between Gebel Silaileh and Aswan, 
see also Dr; Rozikre, De la Constitution physique de VEgypte, in the Description , vol. xxi. pp. 4-58. 

2 View taken from the hills opposito Elephantine, by Insinger, in iSSi. 

s Jostakd made a collection of such passages from ancient writers as refer to the cataracts 
(Description, vol. i. pp. 154-174). We can judge of the confidence with which their statements wore 
still received at the close of the seventeenth century by looking through that curious little work De 
hominibus ad catadnpas Nili obscurdescentibus, Consentiente Amplissimo Philosopher um Ordine, Publics 
disputabunt Freeses M. J. Leonhardes Lekzigs, et respondens Jo. Bartiioi,om2Etjs Lenzivs, Marco- 
breitha-Franci, d. 24 Decembr ., mdcxcix. In auditorio Ninon. Wittebergse, Typis Christians 
Schreedteri, Acad. Typis. 

* Seneca, Quesst. Natural, ii. § 2. 
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Beyond Elephantine are cliffs and sandy beaches, chains of blackened 
« roehes moutotmees " marking ont the beds of the currents, and fantastic reefs, 
sometimes bare, and sometimes veiled by long grasses and climbing plants, in 
which thousands of birds have made their nests. There are islets, too, occasion- 
ally large enough to have once supported something of a population, such as 
Amerade, Suing, Rebel. The granite threshold of Nubia is broken beyond 
Sehel, but its debris, massed in disorder against the right bank, still seem to 
dispute the passage of the waters, dashing turbuhmtly and roaring as they flow 
along through tortuous channels, where every streamlet is broken up into 
small cascades. The channel running by the left bank is always navigable. 



1-M'KAM.K VO .VL’IilA. 1 


During the inundation, the rocks and sandbanks of the right side are com- 
pletely under water, and their presence is only betrayed by eddies. But on 
the river’s reaching its lowest point a fall of some six feet is established, 
and there big boats, hugging the shore, are hauled up by means of ropes, 
or easily drift down with the current. 1 2 All kinds of granite are found 
together in this corner of Africa. There are the pink and rod Syenites, 
porphyritic granite, yellow' granite, grey granite, both black granite and 
white, and granites veined with black and veined with white 2 As soon as 
these disappear behind us, various sandstones begin to crop up, allied to the 
coarsest eahaire grassier. The hills bristle with small split blocks, with 
peaks half overturned, with rough and denuded mounds. League beyond 

1 View taken from the southern point of the island of Piiilse. Prom a photograph by Emil 
Brngseh-Bey. 

s Por a detailed description of the first eaiaract, see Jomakd, Description de Syene et des eatnractes, 
in the Desorption de l? figypte, vol. i. pp. 144 -loi, 

9 De EozriiEE has scheduled and analyzed the Syene granites (De la Constitution physique de 
I’Egyple, in the Description de VJigypte, vol, xxi, pp. 59-93). 




From a photograph by Beato, 
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league, they stretch in low ignoble outline. Here and there a valley opens 
sharply into the desert, revealing an infinite perspective of summits and 
escarpments in echelon one behind another to the furthest plane of the 
horizon, like motionless caravans. The now confined river rushes on with 
a low, deep murmur, accompanied night and day by the croaking of frogs 
and the rhythmic creak of the sakieh . 1 Jetties of rough stone-work, made 
in unknown times by an unknown people, run out like breakwaters into mid- 



iEAftl’E BETOXD L EAGLE, THE IIILLS STltETCri ON IN LOW IGNOBLE OUTLINE. 2 


stream. 1, Irom time to time waves of sand are borne over, and drown the 
nanow fields of durra and of barley. Scraps of close, aromatic pasturage, 
acacias, date-palms, and dom-palms, together with a few shrivelled sycamores, 
are scattered along both banks. The ruins of a crumbling pylon mark the 
site of some ancient city, and, overhanging the water, is a vertical wall of 
rock honeycombed with tombs. Amid these relics of another age, miserable 
hats, scattered hamlets, a town or two surrounded with little gardens are 
the only evidence that there is yet life in Nubia. South of Wady Halfah, 


1 The sahiek vs made of a notch-wheel fixed reriieally on a horizontal axle, anti is actuated bv 
various cog-wlieels set m continuous motion by oxen or asses. A long chain of earthenware vessels 
brings up the water either from the river itself, or from some little branch canal, and empties it into 
? s 3^ern of troughs and reservoirs. Thence, it flows forth to be distributed over all the neighbouring 

TOl xii ° f typ ° f e . drawn and described in Lho Description de CK m il 

vol. XII. pp. 40S-1I5, Atlas, Mat modern e, vol. u.. Arts et Metiers, pis. iii.~v. 

2 From a drawing by Boudier, after a photograph by Insingi-r, taken in 1883. 

. “ P 7f css y asoftcD stopped by jetties of rough stone stretching out into the middle of the 

nvei. t\crc they intended tor raising the level of the Nile at the inundations? . . . They produce 
very rapid currents. Sometimes, when the boat has Leon heavily dragged us far as the Sing 
point, it cannot cioss it. The men then turn aside, drawing the ropes after Lhem, and take the boat 
back again a tew hundred yards down the river” (H. 0*5**. and A. La miJl S 

p. 10i). The position*, of many of these jetties are indicated on Pkoeesch’s map ( Land zioischen tin i 
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the second granite bank is broken through, and the second cataract spreads 
its rapids over a length of four leagues: the archipelago numbers more 
than 350 islets, of which some sixty have houses upon them and yield harvests 
to their inhabitants. 1 The main characteristics of the first two cataracts are 

repeated with slight vari- 

aliens in the cases of the 

IlM* f.jll'jy..— it 

count of the lowness of a 

their huts. The syca- 
more ceases at Gebel-Barkal, date-palms become fewer and finally disappear. 
The Nile alone has not changed. As it was at Finite, so it is at Berber. 
Here, however, on the right bank, t>00 leagues from the sea, is its first 
affluent, the Takazzo, which intermittently brings to it the waters of 
Northern Ethiopia. At Khartum, the single channel in which the river 
flowed divides ; and two other streams are opened up in a southerly direction. 








1 A list of the Nubian names of these rocks and islets has been somewhat incorrectly drawn up by 
J. J. Uifavd, Tableau de Vfigypte, de la Nubie et des lieuat dreonmhim, pp. 55-60 (towards the end 
of the volume, after the Vocabniaires). Rifaud only counted forty-four cultivated islands at the 
beginning of this century, 

s The cataract system has been studied, and its plan published by E. de Gottberg (Dee cataraetea 
du Nil el sptfcialement de eelles de Hannek et de Kaybctr, 1S67, Paris, 4-to), and later again by Cum. a 
{Le Ml, h Soudan , I'JSgyple, pp. 29-73). 

* "View taken from the Lop of the rocks of A.busir, after a photograph by Insinger, in 1S81 
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cadi of them apparently equal in volume to the main stream. Which 
is the true Nile? Is it the Blue Nile, which seems to come down front, 
the distant mountains ? Or is it the White Nile, which has traversed the 
immense plains of equatorial Africa. The old Egyptians never knew. The 
river kept the secret of its source from them as obstinately as it withheld 
it from us until a few years ago. Vainly did their victorious armies 
follow the Nile for months together as they pursued the tribes who dwelt 
upon its banks, only to find it as wide, as full, as iiTesisiibifi in its progress 
as ever. 3i was a fresh- water sea, and sea — iaumd , iuuia — was the name by 
which they called it. 1 

The Egyptians therefore never sought its source. They imagined the whole 
universe to be a large box. nearly rectangular in form, whose greatest diameter 
was from south to north, and its least from east to west. 2 The earth, with its 
alternate continents and seas, formed the bottom of the box ; it was a narrow, 
oblong, and slightly concave floor, with Egypt in its centre. 3 The sky 
stretched over it like an iron ceiling, flat according to some/ vaulted according 
to others. 5 Its earthward face was capriciously sprinkled with lamps hung 
from strong cables/ and which, extinguished or unperceived by day, were 
lighted, or became visible to our eyes, at night. 7 fcjinco this ceiling could 
not remain in mid-air without support, four columns, or rather four forked 

I MAsmio, Lea Contes popnltiirrs tie VEgypte anckatie , 2nd edition, pp. 20, 177. With reg.ud to 
the ancient comparison of the Nil< to a sea, see I.ftsoxne, Ikeka eh' s get tgrctph i q non et critiques sur 
Ic livre “ De Meiisura Or Ms Terra*,” ('(impose en Islan.de <iu cmnmtucom id Ju ix* 8 sieele par Dicuil; 
text, p. 25, § S. For Arab nuthoritb s on the same subject, sou S. be Sauv, Chrc&taniatUe arale , 2nd 
edition, vol. i. pp Jb-15. 

" MAnmio, Etudes da My dialogic <t a Arclnfologie tijijptienim, vol. i. pp. 1.7J-102, <330, et seq., and 
vol. ii. pp. 205-208 (ef. Bulletin da V Just it at egyptitp, 2nd scried, vol. vi. pp. It), 20, and Revue de 
V Hist oire des Religions, vol. xviii. pp. 2i!(>-270). For analogous ideas, even in By zantiue times, see 
Litkonke's memoir on tire Opinions eomagru plaques ihs T’eres de I'fjylke ( Quires choisies, 2nd 
series, vol. i. p. 5S2, ci scq.). 

TIokapoI/IjO, Jlierotjhjphieu (LiiidiAM-i edit ion ), i. xxi. p. ill: ?) Alyintrluiv yrj, inel pecrri rtfs 
oitcavuerys iirdjt X eu Compare a fragment by Homke Tbimuhisti s, in Sxon.EJs, h'dog., i. 52: ’Ewel 

tV rcS pi cry rifs y 5}s y r&v irpoyovcw i),u£v iepordry £«/}d. ... A late iiierogtypluo group is so 
arranged sis to express {lie same idea, and can be rend the puddle land. 

4 To my knowledge, Duveeia was the first to prove That “the Egyptian;, believed that the sky was 
of iron or steel” (Tit. Deveiua, Le Far et VAimnut, levr noinet leur usage dans d Ancle tine Egypte, 
in the: Melange d' arch col oak, vol. i. pp. t», 10). So well established was iho belief in a sky-ceiling 
of axon, that it was preserved in common speech by moans of die name given to the metal itself, viz. 
Bai-ni-pit (in the Coptic Benipi , hrdpd)- ~mt tat of heaven (Chau a 3 , V Antiquity hktoriqne, 1st edition, 
pp. Gi-67). 

This is sufficiently proved by the mere form of the character »—•, u&od in the hieroglyphs for 
heaven, or the heavenly deities. 

II Certain arched stelae are surmounted by the hieroglyph given in the preceding note, only in 
these eases it is curved to represent the vaulted sky. Brugsch has given several good examples of 
this conception of the firmament in his Religion und Mythologie dcr alien Adjypter, p. 205, et teq. 

7 The variants of the sign for night— ’t s c, ' J_i ' — are most significant. The end of the rope to 
which the star is attached passes over the sky, »—*■«, and falls free, as though arranged for drawing a 
lamp up and down whoa lighting or extinguishing it. And furthermore, the name of the stars— 
hluibisu — is the same word as that used to designate an ordinary lamp. 
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trunks of trees, similar to those which maintained the primitive house, were sup- 
posed to uphold it . 1 But it was doubtless feared lest some tempest 2 should 
overturn them, for they were superseded by four lofty peaks, rising at the four 
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cardinal points, and connected by a continuous chain of mountains. The Egyp- 
tians knew little of the northern peak: the Mediterranean, the “Very Green ,” 4 
interposed between it and Egypt, and prevented their coming near enough to 

Isolated, those pillars are represented under the form but they are often found together as 
supporting the sky yyyy 1 ' Bitvw.scH, who was the first to study their function, thought that 
all four were placed to the north, and that they denoted to the Egyptians the mountains of 
■Armenia ( Geographische. Intch.rifte.iu vol. i. pp. 35-39). He afterwards recognized that they were 
set up at each of the four cardinal points, but thought that this conception of their use was not older 
than Ptolemaic times (G. Inn., vol. iii. pp. 53 -5o). Like all Egyptologists, he afterwards admitted that 
these pillars wore always placed at the four cardinal points (Religion und Mythologies, pp. 201-202). 

2 The words designating hurricanes, storms, or any kind of cataclysm, arc followed by the 
sign ffir, which represents the sky as detached and failing from its foul' supporting pillars. Ma- 
gicians sometimes threatened to overthrow the four pillars if the gods would not obey their orders. 

3 Section taken at Hermopolis. To the left, is the bark of the sun on the celestial river. 

* The name of tfaz-oirit, the Very Greene, was first recognized by Birch ('The Annals of Thotme» 
HI, in Archeologia, vol. xxzv, p. 162, and p, 46 of the reprint) ; E. xns Rouge (Notice de qmlques 
testes liiCroghjpldqnes rffeemment publics par M. Greene dans V Athenaeum Fraiigais, 1855, pp, 12-14 
of the reprint) ; and especially Brugsch (Geog. Jnsch., vol. 1. pp. 37-40) completed this demonstration. 
The Red Sea is called Qm-Oirit, the Very Blaek. 

a 
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see it. The southern peak was named Apit-to , 1 the Horn of the Earth ; that 
on the east was called Bukhu, the Mountain of Birth ; and the western peak was 
known as Mann, sometimes as Onkhit, the Region of Life . 2 Bakhu. was not 
a fictitious mountain, but the highest of those distant summits seen from 
the Nile in looking towards the Red Sea. Jn the same way, Manu answered 
to some hill of the Libyan desert, whose summit closed the horizon . 3 When 
it was discovered that neither Bakhu nor Manu. were the limits of the world, 
the notion of upholding the celestial roof was not on that account given 
up. It was only necessary to withdraw the pillars from sight, and imagine 
fabulous peaks, invested with familiar names. These were not supposed 
to form the actual boundary of tho universe; a great river — analogous 
to the Ocean-stream of the Greeks — lay between them and its utmost limits. 
This river circulated upon a kind of ledge projecting along the sides of the 
box a little below the continuous mountain chain upon which the starry 
heavens were sustained. On the north of the ellipse, the river was bordered by 
a steep and abrupt bauk, which took its rise at tho peak of Manu on the west, 
and soon rose high enough to form a screen between the river and tho earth. 
The narrow valley which it hid from view was known as JDait from remotest 
times . 4 Eternal night enfolded that valley in thick darkness, and filled it 
with dense air such as no living thing could breathe . 5 Towards the oast the 
steep bank rapidly declined, and ceased altogether a little beyond Bakhu, 
while the river flowed on between low and almost level shores from east to 
south, and then from south to west . 0 The sun was a disc of fire placed upon 
a boat . 7 At the same equable rate, the river carried it round the ramparts 

1 Compare the expressions, Nurov nepas, ’JLairipnv icrpas, of the Greek geographers. Bgugscu 
was the first to note that Apit-to is placed at the southern extremity of the world (O'. 7 /?<?,. vol. i. 
pp. 35, 86 ; vol. iii. p. 52). He has hypothetically identified the Horn of the Earth with tho 
Mountains of the Noon of the Arab geographers. 1 hcheve that i he Egyptians of the great 
Theban period (eighteenth to twentieth dynasties) indicated by that, name tho mountain ranges of 
Abyssinia. In tho course of their raids along the Blue Nile and its afllnrnts, they saw this group 
of summits from afar, hut they never reached it. 

' With regard to Daltltu and Manu, see an article by Bhugsch ( Ueher den Osf- nnd IVestpniiJct 
dee Sunnenlaufes nach den uhagypti soften Vurstulhi agon, in the Zeitsehrift , 18*11, pp. 73-76), which is 
a digest of indications furnished by DiBiiohkst. See also Barr, sen, Die aftagyplDcho Vdlkeria/tl (in 
the VerhanJlung des S« Oritnktliden Congresses vol. ii,, Afrikmiiseln. Sekfion, pp. 02, 03), and Masi-eko, 
Etudes da Mythologie el d’Arcftfologic dgyptionnes, vol. ii. pp (5-8 (of. Jle.euede VJIistaire d r s lieligions , 
vol. xv. pp. 270-272). Briigsch places the mountain of Bakhu at Gebel Zmfirhd, a little too far south. 

J In Ptolemaic lists, Manu is localized in tho Libyan nome of Lower Egypt, and ought to be 
found somewhere on the road leading through the desert to the Wady NatrfLn (Bkcgsch, Dietwmaire 
ge'ographique , p. 259). 

4 The name of Dali, and the epithet Rani, “ dweller in Pail,” which is derived from it, are 
frequently met with in Pyramid texts. Hence they must belong to the older strata of the language. 

5 Kahui samui, SIaspjsbo, Eludes de Mythologie et cPArchdologio dgyptienaes, vol, ii. p. 81 (cf. 
Revue de VHistoire des Religions, vol. xvii. p. 27 4). 

* Masi’ero, Eludes de Mythologie et d’Arcfteblogie di/yptiennes, vol. ii. pp. 16-18 (cf. la Jievue deVNis- 
loire des Religions, vol. xviii, pp. 266-268, where all these conceptions are indicated for tho first time), 

7 So the native artists represented it; as, for example, in several vignettes of the Rook of the 
Dead (Nayille’s edition, vol. i. pis, xxx., oxliv.). 
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■of the world. From evening until morning it disappeared within the gorges 
of Dait; its light did not then reach us, and it was night. From morning 
until evening its rays, being no longer intercepted by any obstacle, were 
freely shed abroad from one end of the box to the other, and it was day. The 
Nile branched off from the celestial river at its southern bond Whence the 
south was the chief cardinal point to lire Egyptians, and by that they oriented 
themselves, placing sunrise to their left, and sunset to their right/* Before 
they passed beyond the defiles of Gebel Silsileh, they thought that the 
spot whence the celestial waters loft the sky was situate between Elephantine 
and Philie, and that they descended in an immeuse waterfall whose last 
leaps were at Syene. It may be that the tales about the first cataract told 
by classic writers are but a far-off echo of this tradition of a barbarous 
age . 3 Conquests carried into the heart of Africa forced the Egyptians to 
recognize their error, but did not weaken their faith in the supernatural 

origin of the river. They only placed its source further south , 4 and sur- 
rounded it with greater marvels. They told how, by going up the 

stream, sailors at length reached an undetermined country, a kind of 
borderland between this world and the next, a “ Land of Shades,” whose 
inhabitants were dwarfs, monsters, or spirits . 5 Thence they passed into 
a sea sprinkled with mysterious islands, like those enchanted archi- 
pelagoes which Portuguese and Breton mariners were wont to see at times 
when on their voyages, and which vanished at their approach. Those 
islands were inhabited by serpents with human voices, sometimes friendly 
and sometimes cruel to the shipwrecked. He who went forth from the 

islands could never more re-enter them : they were resolved into the 
waters and lost within the bosom of the waves . 0 A modern geographer 

1 Tlie elastic writers themselves knew that, according to Egyptian belief, the Nile flowed down 
from heaven :*'0 fftpis ttrrtv o Ne<A.oj, ov obpavov Kara^epecrPai alovrcu (Porphyry, iu EUSUBIL'S, Frstp. 
Evany.) iii. II, 5k, et acq.). The legend of the Nile having its source in the ocean stream was but 
a Greek transposition of the Egyptian doctrine, which represented it as an arm of the celc atial river 
whereon the sun sailed round the earth (Hkhoiwits, ii. 21; Diodorus, i. 37). 

- This Egyptian method of orientation was discovered by Chabas, Lcs Inscriptions ties Nines d’or, 
1802, p 02, et seq. 

3 Mahpeko, Eludes tie Mytholagie et d’Archealogie 6 'gypiienncs, vol. ii. pp. 17, IS (cf. Revue de 
-VEMoire des Religions, vol. xvrii. pp. 201), 270); cf. p. 11 of the present volume. 

4 It was perhaps a recollection of some such legend as this which led the Nubians speaking to 
Burckhardfc, to describe the second cataract “ as though falling from heaven ” (Burckhardt, Travels 
in Nubia , p. 78, note 2). There must have been a time when the sources of the Nile stopped near 
Wady Halfah, or Semneh, before receding further towards Central Africa. 

5 In the time of tlie sixth dynast;/, in the account of the voyages of Hirkhuf, mention is made 
■of The Land of Spirits (Schiaparelli, Una Toiriba Egiziana inedifa della Via Dinaslia con i&crizioni 
sioriche e geografiehe , pp. 21, 33, 31; ef. Maspero, Revue Critique, 1892, vol. ii. pp. 362, 36G). The 
Land of Spirits was vaguely placed near the Land of Puanit— that is to say, towards the Arornalifera 
Regio of the Grtoco-Romaa geographers. 

« This is the subject of a tale which was discovered and published by M. Golesischeet, in 1881 
fSur un ancien conic tfgyptien, 3881, Berlin), and in the Abhandlungm of the Oriental Congress at 
Berlin, African Section, pp. 100-122). See also Maspero, Lee Contes populates de VAncienne Egypt?, 
2nd edit., pp, 131-116. 
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can hardly comprehend such fancies ; those of Greek and Roman times were 
perfectly familiar with them. They believed that the Nile communicated 
with the lied Sea near Sun kin, by means of the Asl aboras, and this was 
certainly the route, which the Egyptians of old had imagined for their 
navigator *. 1 The supposed communication was gradually transferred farther 
and farther south; and we ha\e only to glance over certain maps of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, to see clearly drawn what the Egyptians 
had imagined — the centre of Africa as a great lake, whence issued the 
Congo, the* Zambesi, and the Nile . 2 Arab merchants of the Middle Ages 
believed that a resolute man could pass from Alexandria or Cairo to 
the land of the Zindjes and the Indian Ocean by rising from liver to 
river . 8 M any of the legends relating to this subject are lost, while other 
have been collected and embellished with fresh features by Jewish and 
Christian theologians. The Nile was said to have its source in Paradise, 
to traverse burning regions inaccessible to man, and afterwards to fall 
into a sea whence it made its way to Egypt. Sometimes it, carried down 
from its celestial sources branches and fruits unlike any to be found on 
earth . 4 The sea mentioned in all these tales is perhaps a less extravagant, 
invention than we are at first inclined to think. A lake, nearly us largo 
as the Victoria Nyanzu, onco covered the marshy plain where the Bahr 
td-Abiad unites with the Sobat, and with the Bahr el-Chazuh Alluvial 
deposits have filled up all but its deepest depression, which is known a* 
Birkot Nu ; but, in ages preceding our era, it must still have been vast 
enough to suggest to Egyptian soldiers and boatmen the idea of an actual 
sea, opening into the Indian Ocean. The mountains, whose outline was 
vaguely seen far to southward on the further shores, doubtless contained 
within them its mysterious source . 5 There the inundation was made ready, 

1 C'f. CiiassSivat, C>i et lit, § iii., iii the Hermit (it. Tr«ra»x , vol. xvii. p. ;7J; and M.wkko, Noleu 
«/r tlijfiveuts point? tie Gramaaiee et iVILhioire , § v., ibid., pp. 76-78. 

- \n Me'moin* hi&foriqnes vt tj^Hjraykitjve a stir I’L'yyph', vol. ii. pji. 22, 23, 181. oL seep, IOto/nm’ 
QaATiiJi.Miiiui lias collected various passages bearing on this subject. l'roia the works of Aral) writers. 
Even iu LSJft, Figuri 15i*y admitlcd that the great equatorial lakes might semi out “two stream*, 
of which the one would flow westward, follow the northern valley, and rush clown the great cataract 
of G-ebcl Begof ” to run into the Mediterranean. “The second would turn in the opposite direction, 
form, the river of Meliudus, which is some seventy-live leagues north of the equator,” and open into 
the Indian Ocean (Figari Buy, A perm theorique tie ut G&oyrajphic gtfaguodique. de VJfritjue. cenlrule , 
iu the Me moires da Pladitut DgypUrn, vol. i. p. 108, and the map to p. 11-1). 

3 A. Kiacmii, (Edipus JEgypliacus, vol. i. p. 52; Lj-.TRONNj:, Surla situation da Paradis ter rest re, 
in (Lucres elmsits, 2nd series, vol. i. pp. 415-122. Jojkvjlru has given a special chapter to (he 
description of the sources ami wonders of the Kile, in which he believed as firmly as In an article 
of his creed (Uistaire de Saint Louis, ch. xl.). As late as the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
WnxDELEsxs devoted part of his Admiranda Nili (§ iii. pp. 27-S7) to proving that the river did not 
rise in the earthly Paradise. At Gfirnah, forty years ago, Extend picked up a legend which stated 
that the Kile Hows down from the sky ( Thebes , its Tomhs and their Tenants, pp. ‘JO l -30-1). 

4 Elisee Bkcmjs, Nouvelle Geographic universelle, vol. x. p. 67, et seq. 

* As to the Egyptian concoplion of the sources of the Kile, and the outcome of their ideas on 
the subject, see Maspebo’s remarks in Les Conies populaires, 2nd edit., p. xoiii., et smp 
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and there it began upon u fixed day. The celestial Nile had its periodic 
rise and fall, on which these of the earthly Nile depended. rivtuy year, 



towards the middle of .Tune, Isis, mourning for Osiris, hit fall into it 
one of the tears which she shed over her brother, and thereupon the river 
swelled and descended upon earth. 3 Isis has had no devotees for centuries, 

1 b'ac&iinile of the map published by Kxbohbb in (EtUjms JfSgypLiacus, vol. i. ( Tconismva IT,), p. 53. 

- Tho legend of tin; tears of Isis is certainly a very ancient one. During the embalmment, aud 
then throughout sill the funeral rites of Osiris, Isis and Nephthys bad been the wailing ■women, 
and their tears had helped to bring back the god to life. Now, Osiris was a Nile god. “The 
night of tho great flood of tears issuing from the Great Goddess” is an expression found in 
Pyramid texts (Unas, line 395), and is in all probability a reference to tho JS light of the, Drop 
( Lepag i>!i rx ouf, Nile Mythology, in the Proceedings of ihe. Society of Biblical Arch zoology, vol. xiii. 
p. 0). Onr earliest authentic form of the tradition comes to ns through "Pausaxiah (x. 32, § 10) : 
'Enticdra Se duo pc'-' fjttovtra. $ulvttcos dyetv rff “'Io'iSi Aty vnrlovs iopri)v t one avrlp' top ''Otnpiv nrevSem 
Aeyovfft. Trjviicavra Se teal 6 NeTAos dvafiaivetv crcjticrtv dp%erat, ko,1 nrSoy etriyjapiuv voAXois eon tv elpipieva, 
cos r « au^ovra rbv nroraptbv ml dpSeiv tus apovpus wotovvra Sdupvd fern rrjs "IffiBos, The date of the 
phenomenon is fixed for us by the modern tradition which places the Night of the Drop in June 
(BiiVGSCir, Muteriaux pour sereir a la construction du calendrier dtss aneiens Egyptians, p. 11, et seq.). 
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and her very name is unknown to the descendants of her worshippers ; but the 
tradition of her fertilizing tears has survived her memory. Even to this day, 
every one in Egypt, Mussulman or Christian, knows that a divine drop falls 
from heaven during the night between the 17fch and 18th of June, and forth- 
with brings about the rise of the Nile. 1 

Swollen by the rains which fall in February over the region of the Great 
Lakes, the White Nile rushes northward, sweeping before it the stagnant 
sheets of water left by the inundation of the previous year. On the left, 
the Balm el-Ghazal brings it the overflow of the ill-defined basin stretching 
between Darfur and the Congo ; and the Sobat pours in on the right a tribute 
from the rivers which furrow the southern slopes of the Abyssinian mountains. 
The first swell passes Khartum by the end of April, and raises the water-level 
there by about a foot, then it slowly makes its way through Nubia, and dies' 
away in Egypt at the beginning of June. Its waters, infected by hall-putrid 
organic matter from the equatorial swamps, are not completely freed from it 
even ‘in the course of this long journey, but keep a greenish tint as far as 
the Delta. They are said to be poisonous, and to give severe pains in the 
bladder to any who may drink them. Happily, this Green Nile does not last 
long, but generally flows away in three or four days, and is only the forerunner 
of the real flood. 2 The melting of the snows and the excessive spring rains 
having suddenly swollen the torrents which rise in the central plateau of 
Abyssinia, the Blue Nile, into which they flow, rolls so impetuously towards 
the plain that, when its waters reach Khartum in the middle of May, they 
refuse to mingle with those of the White Nile, and do not lose their peculiar 
colour before reaching the neighbourhood of Abu Hamed, three hundred 
miles below. From that time the height of the Nile increases rapidly day 
by clay. The river, constantly reinforced by floods following one upon another 
from the Great Lakes aud from Abyssinia, rises in furious bounds, and would 
become a devastating torrent were its rage not checked by the Nubian 
cataracts. Here six basins, one above another, in which the water collects, 
check its course, and permit it to flow thence only as a partially filtered, and 
moderated stream. 3 It is signalled at Syenc towards the 8th of June, at Cairo 

5 Las a, Manners and Customs of the Modem Egyptians, 4th edit., vol. ii. p. 224. The dale varies, 
and tbo Fall of the Drop may take place cither during the night of the 17th to ISth, of Lhe ISfch to 
19th, or of the 19th to 20th of Juno, according to the year. 

s SyIjVestrb de Saoy haa collected the principal Arabic and European tests bearing upon the 
Green Nile, in hie Relation rife VEgypte par Mcl-Allafif, pp. 332-838, 311-34'i. I am bound to say 
that every J itne, for five years, I drank this green water from the Kilo itself, without taking any other 
precaution than tho usual one of filtering it through a porous jar. Neither I, nor the many people 
living with me, ever fell the slightest inconvenience from it, 

3 Tho moderating effect of the cataracts has been judicially defined by E. m Gottberg in 
Des Cottar ades rhi Nil, pp. 10, II. 
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by the 17th to the 20th, and there its birth is officially celebrated during the 
“ Night of the Drop.” 1 Two days later it reaches the Delta, just in time 
to save the country from drought and sterility. Egypt, burnt up by the 
Khamsin, a west wind blowing continuously for fifty days, seems nothing 
more than an extension of the desert. The trees are covered and choked 
by a layer of grey dust. About the villages, meagre and laboriously watered 
patches of vegetables struggle for life, while some show of green still 
lingers along the canals and in hollows whence all moisture has not yet 
evaporated. The plain lies panting in the sun — naked, dusty, and ashen — 
scored with intersecting cracks as far as eye cun see. The Nile is only half 
its usual width, and holds not more than a twentieth of the volume of 
water which is borne down in October. It has at first hard work to recover 
its former bed, and attains it by such subtle gradations that the rise is 
scarcely noted. It is, however, continually gaining ground; here a sandbank 
is covered, there an empty channel is filled, islets are outlined where there 
was a continuous beach, a new stream detaches itself and gains the old shore. 
The first contact is disastrous to the banks; their steep sides, disintegrated 
and cracked by the heat, no longer offer any resistance to the current, 
and fall with a crash, in lengths of a hundred yards and more. As the 
successive floods grow stronger and are more heavily charged with mud, the 
whole mass of water becomes turbid and changes colour. In eight or ten 
days it has turned from greyish blue to dark red, occasionally of so intense 
a colour as to look like newly shed blood. The “Bed Nile” is not 
unwholesome like the “Green Nile,” and the suspended imul to which it owes 
its suspicious appearance deprives the water of none of its freshness and 
lightness. It reaches its full height towards the loth of July ; hut the dykes 
which confine it, and Iho barriers constructed across the mouths of canals, 
still prevent it from overflowing. The Nile must be considered high enough 
to submerge the land adequately before it is set free. 2 Tho ancient Egyptians 


3 Sec the description of festivals and superstitious rites pertaining to The Drop , in Lank, Manners 
und Customs of iho Modem Egyptians, 4th edit., vol. ii. p. 221. 

3 There tiro few documents to show what the Egyptians considered the proper height of a good 
inundation, [low ever, we are told in a Ptolemaic inscription that at the moment when “in its own 
season the Nile comes forth from its sources, if it reaches to the height of twenty-four cubits (-12 ft. 
6 in.) at Elephantine, tiiea there is no scarcity; the measure is not defective, and iL comes to 
inundate ihe holds ” (Buugsoh, Angabe einer Nilhohe naoh Ellen in einem Eieroglyphisnhm Texts, 
in the Zcilsehrift, 1S65, pp. 43, 44). Another test (Buucson, Die Diblisehcn sicken Jahre der 
Euiujersnuth , p. 153) fixes the height to ho registered by the udometer at Elephantine at twenty-eight 
cubits, and at seven, by the nilometer of Diospolis, in tho Delta. Tho height of twenty-four cubits, 
taken from tho udometer at Elephantine, is confirmed by various passages from ancient and modern 
writers. The indications given in my text are drawn from, the nilometer of Itoda, ns being that 
from which quotations are usually made. In computing the ancient levels of the rising Nile at 
Memphis, I have adopted the results of the calculations undertaken by A. dis Rozikke, Do la 
constitution physique do VEgypte, in tho Description, vol. xx. pp. 351-381. lie shows from Le Pit re 
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measured its height by cubits of twenty-one and a quarter inches. At 
fourteen cubits, they pronounced it an excellent Nile ; below thirteen, or 
above fifteen, it was accounted insufficient or excessive, and in either case 
meant famine, and perhaps pestilence at hand. To this day the natives 
watch its advance with the same anxious eagerness ; and from the 3rd of 
July, public criers, walking the streets of Cairo, announce each morning 
what progress it has made since evening. 1 More or less authentic traditions 
assert that the prelude to the opening of the canals, in the time of the 
Pharaohs, was the solemn casting to the waters of a young girl decked as for 
her bridal — the “Bride of the Nile.” 2 Even after the Arab conquest, the 
irruption of the river into the bosom of the land was still considered as an 
actual marriage; the contract was drawn up by a cadi, and witnesses con- 
firmed its consninmation with the most fantastic formalities of Oriental 
ceremonial. 3 It is generally between the 1st and 16th of July that it is 
decided to break through the dykes. AVheu that proceeding has been 
solemnly accomplished in state, the flood still takes several days to fill the 
canals, and afterwards spreads over the low lands, advancing little by little 
to the very edge of the desert. Egypt is then one sheet of turbid water 
spreading between two lines of rock and sand, flocked with green and black 
spots where there are towns or where the ground rises, and divided into 
irregular compartments by raised roads connecting the villages. In Nubia 
the river attains its greatest height towards the end of August; at Cairo and 
in the Delta not until three weeks or a month later. For about eight, days it 
remains stationary, and then begins to fall imperceptibly. Sometimes there 
is a new freshet in October, and the river again increases in height. But Ihe 
rise is unsusiumed ; once more it falls as rapidly as it. rose, and by December 
the river has completely retired to the limits of its bed. One after another, 
the streams which fed it fail or dwindle. The Tacnzze is lost among 
the sands before rejoining it, and the Blue Nile, well-nigh deprived of 


(Dlctiwhr. sni • la valler dit Nil ft svr lo nilomi-ire do Vila de lloudtth, in the Description, vol. xviii. 
p, flu.% et se<p) that the increase in the number of cubits is only apparent, and that, the actual rise 
is almost invariable, although the registers of the mloinelors advance from age to age. A. table of 
most of the known rises, both ancient and modern, is lo bo found in the recent work of Omli.r, La 
Eft, h Soudan , VEgypte, pp. 81-93. 

1 In his Manners and Customs, 4th edit., vol. ii. pp. 22o-23G, Tj.vsuj described the criers of the 
Nile. Their proclamations have scarcely changed since his time, excepting that the introduction of 
steam-power has supplied them with new images for indicating the rapidity of the rise. 

s G. Lrrainnoso 1ms collected the principal passages in ancient and modern writers relating lo 
The Bride of the Nile, in lPEyiHo al tempo dei Greet e dei Bomani, pp. 8-10. This tradition furnished 
0. JEbers with material for a romance called Die Nilbraui , wherein he depicts Coptic life during the 
iirst years of Arab rule with much truth and vivacity. 

3 SVLVEsntE PE Sacy, Le Livre des L’toiles errantes, par le Sclteilcli Sehamscxldm Mohammed bin 
■Alilsorur 'cd-BdkcH al-Sadilci, in the Notices et Eztraits des Man user its, vol. i. p. 270. 
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tributaries, is but scantily maintained by Abyssinian snows. The White Nile is 
indebted to the Great Lakes for the greater persistence of its waters, which 
feed the river as far as the Mediterranean, and save the valley from utter 
drought in winter. But, even with this resource, the level of the water falls 
daily, and its volume is diminished. Long-hidden sandbanks reappear, and 
are again linked into continuous line. Islands expand by the rise of shingly 
beaches, which gradually reconnect them with each other and with the shore. 
Smaller branches of the river cease to flow, and form a mere network of stag- 
nant pools and muddy ponds, which fast dry up. The main channel itself is 
only intermittently navigable ; after March boats run aground in it, and are 
forced to await the return of the inundation for their release. From the 
middle of April to the middle of June, Egypt is only half alive, awaiting 
the new Nile . 1 

Those ruddy and heavily charged waters, rising and retiring with almost 
mathematical regularity, bring and leave the spoils of the countries they 
have traversed : sand from Nubia, whitish clay from the regions of the 
Lakes, ferruginous mud, and the various rock-formations of Abyssinia . 3 These 
materials are not uniformly disseminated in the deposits ; their precipitation 
being regulated both by their specific gravity and the velocity of the current. 
Flattened stones and rounded pebbles are left behind at the cataract between 
Syene and Keneh, while coarser particles of sand are suspended in the 
undercurrents and serve to raise the bed of the river, or are carried out to 
sea and form the sandbanks which are slowly rising at the Damietta and 
Rosetta mouths of the Nile. The mud and finer particles rise towards the 
surface, and are deposited upon the land after the opening of the dykes. 8. 
Boil which is entirely dependent on the deposit of a river, and periodically 
invaded by it, necessarily maintains but a scanty flora ; and though it is well 
known that, as a general rnle, a flora is rich in proportion to its distance from 
the poles and its approach to the equator, it is also admitted that Egypt offers 
an exception to this rule. At the most, she has not more than u thousand 


J The main phases of the rise arc chiefly described from the very full account of Lr. Okhe, 
WCmoire sur la vall&e du Nil et le nilumetn' de I’isle de Rondah, in the Description dc dJifiypte, vul. 
xviii. pp. 555-1)15. 

3 All manner of marvels were related by the ancients as bn the nature and fertilizing properties 
of the waters of the Nile. A seiontiiie analj sis of these waters was first made by liKUNAUT, Analyse 
de Veau du Nil et dc qiielques eaux salecs, ia the D&cndc c'gypticnncy voh i. pp. 201--271. The result 
of the most recent examination is to be found, in great detail, in Om&u’s work, Lc Nil lo Soudan > 
r&jypte, pp. 177-170. 

3 On the nature and movements of the alluvial deposits, ace P. S. Girard, Observations sur la 
valUe (V Egypte et sur V exhaussemenl seeulaire dn sol qui la recouvre, in the Description da V EgypU , 
voh xix. p. 110, aqq . ; and E. du Kozihin?, Dc la constitution physique de V Egypte et de sen rap- 
ports aveo les anticlines institutions de cette coniree, in the Description de Yl-lgyptCy voh xx. p. 32S, 
et seq. 
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species, while, with equal area, England, for instance, possesses more than fifteen 
hundred ; 1 2 and of this thousand, the greater number are not indigenous* 
Many of them have been brought from Central Africa by the river; birds 
and winds have continued the work, and man himself has contributed his part 
in making it more complete . 3 * * * * From Asia he has at different times brought 
wheat, barley, the olive, the apple, the white or pink almond, and some twenty 
other species now acclimatized on the banks of the Nile. Marsh plants pre- 
dominate in the Delta ; but the papyrus, and the three varieties of blue, 
white, and pink lotus which once nourished there, being no longer cultivated, 
have now almost entirely disappeared, and reverted to their original habitats . 8 
The sycamore and the date-palm, both importations from Central Africa, 
have better adapted themselves to their exile, and are now fully natural- 
ized on Egyptian soil. The sycamore ' 1 grows in sand on the edge of the 
desert as vigorously as in tho midst of a well-watered country. Its roots 
go deep in search of water, which infiltrates as far as the gorges of 
the hills, and they absorb it freely, even where drought seems to reign 
supreme. The heavy, squat, gnarled trunk occasionally attains to colossal 
dimensions, without ever growing very high. Its rounded masses of com- 
pact foliage are so wide-spreading that a single tree in the distance rnay 
give the impression of several grouped together ; and its shade is dense, and 
impenetrable to the sun. A striking contrast to the sycamore is presented 

1 Gay-Lt,ssao. lJit sol 6jygtien, in the Bulb-tin de. VJndilut e'gyplvn, 2nd .series, vol. ii. p. 221. 
RArruMiAr- DjiLi mo (Flow AUgyptitow Mast ratio, in the Description dol'Egypte, vol. xix. pp. <>9-1 1-1) 
(-nuimtfat os 1 1)80 species. Wilkinson (Mann < rs and Customs, 2nd edit., vol. ii. p. 403) counts about 1800, 
01 which 250 are only to be found in the desert, thus bringing down tho number belonging to Egypt 
proper to the figures given by Delile and Gay-Lussao. Asohekson and Sciiveinfuktii (Illustration 
de la Fh re iVEgyple, in the Me moires de I'lnstitut egyptie.n, vol. ii. pp. 25-260) have lately raised the 
list to 1200, and since then fresh researches have brought it up Lo L318 (tScJinvEnjEUitTii, Sitr la Flute 
dee audios jardins arahe *, in the Bulletin de V lust i tut Fgypiien, 2nd scries, vol. viii. p. 331). Coque- 
unni’ had already been struck by tho poverty of the Egyptian flora as compared with that of Franco 
(Refit z ions sur qnrlques points de eomparaison a PLablir entre lea pinnies {VEjypte ct cellos de France* 
in the Description de V ICgypte, vol. xix, pp. 8, 9). 

2 A. K AIT LNAU- Dr LI LE, Me moire sur leg pinnies qni croissent spontandnnmt en L'gypte, in the 
Description de I’Fyypte, vol. xix. p. 23, at scq. Suhivelv f cetit, VdyAnux cult infs en Egypt# et qui so 
ret r on rent a Velai spnntnne dans ie Soudan et dans L'inte’nenr dr. VAfrique, in the Bulletin dr I'lnstitut 
Ei pint ten, 1st series, vol. xii. p. 200, et seq. 

' For the lotus in general, see Rakitx vc-Delile, Flore d’ligypte (in the Description, vol. xix. pp. 
415-185), and F, Wcknio, Die BJlamen im Alien Mjypten , pp. 17-7-i. The white lotus, Nyiuphcea 
lotus, was called soshiin in Egyptian (Lobet, Sur les nnms Egyptians du lotus, in tho Rccueil de Tra- 
vatix vol i pp. 191, 192, and La Flore pharaonique d’apres les documents hiCroglypliiques et les speci- 
mens decouverts dans les ton ibes. No. 129, pp. 53-55). Tho blue lotua,_ Nymphva esertilea, the most 
frequent in tomb scenes (Schwelneubth, De la Flore pharaonique, in the Bulletin de I'lnstitut 

Egyptkn, 2nd series, vol. iii. p. 60, et seq.), was called sarpedu (Lobet, Sur les r.oms Egyptians, in 

the Ilecueil de Travaux, vol. i. p. 194). Tho rose lotus was called naUdbu, nahH (ibid., pp. 192, 

133). Pleyte (Die Fgypfische Lotus, p. 9) thinks that this last kind was introduced into Egypt 
somewhat late, towards the time of Darius and Xerxes. 

1 F. Wgssig, Die Fflmmn im Alien Mgypten, pp. 280-292, has made a fairly exhaustive eollecbox* 

of ancient and modern material referring to the Egyptian sycamore (nuhit, ntihe). 
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by the date-palm . 1 * 3 Its round and slender stem rises uninterruptedly to 
a height of thirteen to sixteen yards; its head is crowned with a cluster 
of flexible leaves arranged in two or three tiers, but so scanty, so pitilessly 
slit, that they fail to keep off the light, and cast but a slight and 
uurofreshing shadow. Few trees have so elegant an appearance, yet 



blL'AHOKEri AT THE KNTBAXCOS OF TUB MGDUUYEU OF ASYCr.- 


few are so monotonously elegant. There are palm trees to be seen on 
every hand; isolated, clustered by twos and threes at the mouths of 
ravines and about the villages, planted in regular file along the banks oi 
the river like rows of columns, symmetrically arranged in plantations, 
— these are the invariable background against which other trees are 
grouped, diversifying the landscape. The feathery tamarisk * and the 

1 A. Raffj ,x atj-Pelige, Flore d’Egypte, in the Description tie PKgypie,\ol. xx. pp. Tdo-liS. ^ JfJu? 
Egyptians called the date-palm bnunikt , ha unit (Lqbkt, Etude s ur qadqiu s arhrr-o egyptiens, in the 
llecueil de Trnvaux , vol. ii. pp. 21-2(3;. 

- From a drawing by Boudic-r, after a photograph by Insinger, taken in 1881. 

3 The Egyptian name for the tamarisk, asarl, ctsri, is identical with that given to it in feeinitio 
languages, belli ancient and modern (Louet, La Flore pharaonique, No. S8, p. 88). Tills won Id 
.suggest the question whether the tamarisk did not originally come from. Asia. In that ease it must 
have been brought to Egypt from remote antiquity, for it figures in the Pyramid texts. Bricks of 
Nile mud, and Memphite and Theban tombs, have yielded us leaves, twigs, and even whole branches 
of the tamarisk (Schweinfiietb., Les dernieres De'couverfss hotaniqnes dans les anciens tomheuuz de 
VEgypte, in the Bulletin de Vlnsiitut egyptien, 2nd series, vol. vi. p. 283). 
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nabk , 1 tlie moringa , 3 tbe carob , 3 or locust tree, several varieties of acacia 
and mimosa — the sont , 4 the mimosa habbas , 5 the white acacia , 3 the Acacia 
Farnesiana 7 — and the pomegranate tree , 8 increase in number with tbe distance 
from the Mediterranean. The dry air of the valley is marvellously suited 
to them, but makes the tissue of their foliage hard and fibrous, imparting an 
aerial aspect, and such faded tints as are unknown to their growth in other 
climates . 9 The greater number of these trees do not reproduce themselves 
spontaneously, and tend to disappear when neglected. The Acacia Seyal , 10 
formerly abundant by tbe banks of the river, is now almost entirely con- 
fined io certain valleys of the Theban desert, along with a variety of the 
kernelled dom-palm , 11 of which a poetical description has come down to 

I The mbeoa, or nabk, Zisyphus Spina Christi, Desf., is the nubsu of the ancient Egyptian lists 
.(Loret, La Flore pharaonique, No. 112, pp. 44, 45 ; Dumictiex, in Moldenke, Ueber die in aU- 
Mqypimlim Texten erirahnten Jtihme , pp. 108, 109, note; Maspero, Notes an jour lejour, § 12, in the 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblieal Archeology, 1890-91, vol. xiii. pp. 496-501). The fruit and 
wood of the tree has been, found in tombs, more especially in those of the twentieth dynasty (Schwein- 
FURT 0 , Les d&rnieres D&oaviirtes, in the Bulletin de VInstitut tigyptien, 2nd series, vol. v. p. 200. 

4 The Moringa aptera , from which Ben oil is obtained, the myrobalauum of the ancients, was 
called bdldiu, and its oil is mentioned in very early texts (Loret, Recherche s sur piusieurs planter 
■counues des anciens Egypt lens, in the Beeueil de Travaux , vol. vii. pp. 103-106; and La Flore 
pharaonique, , No. 95, pp. 39, 40). For its presence in Theban tombs, soe Sciiweinfurth, Les 
dernieres Decouvertes, in the Bulletin de VInstitut (fgyptien, 2nd series, vol, vi. p. 270. 

3 The carob tree, Ceratania siliqua, was called dunraga, tenralca (Loret, La Flore pharaonique, 
No. 96, p. 40; and Beeueil de Travaux , vol. xv. pp. 120-130). Unger thought that he had found some 
remains of it in Egyptian tombs ( Die Vflanzen des Alien Mgyptens, p. 132), but Schweinftoth (Sur 
■la Flore des anciens jar dins arabes d’Egypte, in the Bulletin de VInstitut e'gyptien, 2nd series, vol. viii. 
pp. 306, 334, 335) does not admit his testimony. 

4 The sont tree, in ancient Egyptian, s houdu, skonti, has long been identified with the Acacia 
Nilotiea, Del. Its history may be found in Schweinpertii’s memoir, Aufziihhing und Besclu rihamj 
der Acncin-Arten des Nil-Gchicte, in Lhmma, xxxv. (new series, i.) pp. 333, 334. 

4 Mimosa habbas, A. Raffenau-Delile, Florin rEgypiiacse Jllustratio, in the Description de I’jhjggte, 
vol. six, p. 111 . 

The Acacia albida is still not uncommon on the ancient site of Thebes, near Mcdinet Etahft 
■(Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, 2nd edit., vol. ii. p. 105, note 2). 

7 This is tho acacia bearing bunches of feathery and fragrant yellow flowers, and known in the 
South of France as the cassia tree. It is common throughout the Nile valley. Lor'>t thinks that 
its hairy scuds were called pinhonti and sennuru (La Kyphi, parfum saerd des ancicns Egyptians, pp. 
52-51 ; and La Flore phn aonique, No. 94, p. 39). J'ntdid the tree exist in Egypt in Pharaonic times i 

8 The pomegranate tree does not appear on Egyptian monuments befoie the time of the eighteenth 
■dynasty; perhaps it was first introduced into Egypt about that time. It is occasionally reproKurfr d 
(Champolwon, Monuments , pi. clxxiv. ; Lkpsius, Thnhm., iii. 48), anti the flowers have been found 
in several Theban tombs (Scuwnispcimr, Les dernicres Decouvertes botaniques, in the Bulletin de 
VInstitut egypUtn, 2nd series, vol. vi. p. 2GS). Both Loket ( liechenJics sur piusieurs planter cannws 
des anciens Egyptians, in the Beeueil, vol. vii. pp. 10S-11I) and Moloexke (Anrhcmui, I'amegranatu 
Tree, in Etudes archCologiques dedi&s a M. Zeemans, pp. 17, 18, and Ueber die in den altagyplischen 
Texten erwiiknten Bourne, pp. 114, 115) have recovered its ancient Egyptian name of anlrnma, nnhramon . 

6 A. Rafkenae-Deltrk, Mdmoire sur les plantes qui croissant spontaridment en Egypt?, iu the 
Description, vol. xix. pp. 35, 36. 

10 The Acacia Seyal is probably the tishu of ancient texts (Loret, Les arbres ash, sib, et shent, in 
the Beeueil, vol, ii. p. 60, et seq., and La Flore pharaonique. No. 93, p. 39 ; Moleenke, Ueber die in 
altagyptisehen Texten encahnten Bourne. , pp. 87-92). 

II This is the Hyphens Argun, Mart., or the Medemia Argun, Hooker, called by the ancients 
Mama ni Wcanini, or kernelled dom-pulm (Loket, Etude sur quelques arbres egyptiens, in the Beeueil , 
•vol. ii. pp. 21-20, and La Flore pharaonique , No. 29, p. 16: Moldenke, Ueber die in altagyptisehen 
Texten onciihnicn Buiime, pp. 71-73). Its fruit is occasionally found in Theban tombs (Unger, Die 
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ns from the Ancient Egyptians . 1 The common dora-palm 2 bifurcates at 
eight or ten yards from the ground ; these branches are subdivided, and 
terminate in bunches of twenty to thirty palmate and fibrous leaves, six to 

r™ - — — — t 
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eight feet long. At the beginning of this century the tree was common in 
Upper Egypt, but it is now becoming scai*ce, and wo are within measurable 
distance of the time when its presence will be an exception north of the first 
cataract. Willows 4 are decreasing in number, and' the persea , 5 one of the 
sacred trees of Ancient Egypt, is now only to be found in gardens. None of 
the remaining tree species are common enough to grow in large clusters ; and 
Egypt, reduced to her lofty groves of date-palms, presents the singular 

Pjlanzen cles Alien jEgypten*, p. 107 ; Souweexpurtii, Ueber Pflanzenreste aus alldgyptisehen Grabern , 
in the Berichte des Deutbchen Botanischen Gesellschaft, 18S1, p. 369) 

1 First Sallier Papyrus, pi. viii. lines 4, 5. 

3 Mama is the Egyptian name for the dOm-palm (jQyphsine Thebaiea of Mart.), and its fruit was 
called qiiiju (Loret, Etude, sur quelques arbres fyyptiews, in the Recueil, vol. ii. pp. 21-26). The 
tree itself has been fully described by RAFFENAr-DEEiLE, Description du palmier-daum de la Haute 
Ji'gijpte on Cueifera Thebaiea , in the Description de VEgrjpte, vol. xx. p. 11, et seq, 

J From a drawing by Boudier, after a photograph, by Insinger, taken in 1884. 

* Known to-day as the Salix safsnf, , Fohsk. In Ancient Egyptian, it was called tarit, lore (Loret, 
La Flore, pharaonique. No. 42, p. 20). Its leaves were used for making the funerary garlands so 
common in Theban tombs of the eighteenth to twentieth dynasties (Souweixeurth, Ueber Pjflanzen- 
reste am altdgypUschen Qrubern, in the Derichte der D. Pot Ges., 1884, p. 369). 

a Rapfenau-Demue, Flore d’Fyypte, in tho Description de VFgypte , vol, xix, pp. 268-280, identified 
the person, or Ancient Egyptian shaudba, with the Balanites JEgyptiaca, T)el., the lebahh of mcdiseval 
Arab writings. ScmvEiXFORTH has shown that it was the Mimusops ScMmeperi, Hoohst, (_Ueber 
Pjlanzenrcste, p. 364), 
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spectacle of a country where there is no lack of trees, but an almost entire 
absence of shade. 1 

If Egypt is a land of imported flora, it is also a land of imported fauna, 

and all its animal species have 
been brought from neighbouring 
countries. Some of these — as, fur 
example, the horse 2 and the camel 
— were only introduced at a com- 
paratively recent period, two 1 lion- 
sand to eighteen hundred years 
before our era ; the camel still later. 
The animals — such as the long and 
short-horned oxen, together with 
varieties of gouts and dogs — are, 
like the plants, generally of African 
origin, 5 and the ass of Egypt pre- 
serves an original purity of form and a vigour to which the European donkey 
has long been a stranger. 6 The pig and the wild boar, 7 the long-eared hare, 
the hedgehog, the ichneumon, 6 the monition, or maned sheep, innumerable 

1 E T'E Roziere, I)e la constitution physique de VEgypte, in the Description de V Egypt c, vol. xx. 
pp. 2S0, 281. 

2 To Hit; host of my knowledge-, Pjusse d’Avbnxim was, the first to publish fads relating to the 
history of the horFo in Egypt, Des Chemur. chez las uhcu'iih Egyptians, in Perhos’s Abov-JJrh- ihn-Pn.de 
h Nufcri , la Perfection ties deux art*, on Trull? d’hrpplutriqw , IS. 12, vol. i. p. 128, fit seq. Tliuy were 
republished by Fr. Lexoemaxt, Note * sr ir un voyage on Egypte, 1870, pj>. 2-1, and unsuccessfully 
contested by Ciiaras, Eludes sur V Antiqu'd? liistorique, 2nd edit., p. 421, H seq. M. Luri'm be (Svi 
VAiiciaiuetc du ducal en Egypte, in L'Atnmaire de. la FaeullC dcs le.ttris de Lyon, 2nd veur, pp. 1-11, 
and again Le Norn dn cheval, in tho Proceedings of the Society of Ilihlicul Arclueology , ISS9-90. 
vol. xii. pp. 449-45C) has since endeavoured to show, but without success, that the horse was known 
in Egypt under the twelfth dy musty, und even curlier. Tho most eompldo information with regard 
to the liiftory of tin* horse ii< Egypt is to be found in the work of C.-A. 1 'ii'.tuemext, Lrr, Ckt-cans 
dans les temps prelmturiques et hisiurigucs, 18SH, ji. 459, et seq. 

s The camel is never found on Egyptian monuments before the Suite period, and was certainly 
unknown in Egypt throughout preceding ages. Tho texts in which M. Chahas thought that he liad 
found its name are incorrectly translated, or else they refer to other animals, perhaps to mules 
('CiiABArf, Etudes unr Vaniiguile h istorique, 2nd edit., p. 897, et seq.; compare also W. Honarntx, 
has the Camel known to the Ancient Egyptians? in the Pn.cu dings Sac. 11 ib. Arch., J 889-90, vol. 
xii. pp. Hi— Si). 

1 Scene from the torub of Ti, drawn by Faurhcr-Ouclin. after a photogiaph by Uuuunjf, 
Tiesuliafe der Pliatographiseh-Avchxdtogisclun Expedition, vol. ii. pi. x. 

5 Fr. Lexobsiast, Sue les auimaux employe's par les anciens Egyptians a la ehasse et it lu guerre, 
1870, first and second notes, as republished in the first volume of his Premieres civilisations. 

Fit. LnxoiorA.vr, Sur Vantigniid de Taw et da cheval, in the Notts stir nit voyage en Egypt* , pp. 
2-4, Tho African origin of the donkey was first brought to light by 31. Milke-Ed wares, in the 
Comptts rendus de V Academic des sciences, 1889, vol. Ixix. p. 1259. 

: The pig is rarely represented on Egyptian monuments. Fu. Lemobmaxt (Sur V introduction et 
la domed idle du pore ehez les anciens Egyptians, p. 2) thought it unknown under the first dynasties. 
Nevertheless there are instances of its occurrence under the fourth dynasty (Lets ms, Denhm., ii. fi; 
and Petrie, Alcdum, p. 39, and pi. xx!.). 

* The ichneumon was called khaluru, hhaiul , skat til, m Egyptian (Lefebere, La Nam Egyptian 
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gazelles., including the Egyptian gazelles, and antelopes with lyre-shaped horns, 
are as much West Asian as African, like the carnivone of all sizes, whose 
prey they are— the wild cat, the wolf, the jackal, the 
striped and spotted hyenas, the leopard, the panther, the 
hunting leopard, and the lion. 1 On the other hand, most 
of the serpents, large and small, are indigenous. Some 
are harmless, like the colubers ; others are venomous, such 
as the scytale, the cerastes, the haje viper, and the asp. 

Thfe asp was worshipped by 
the Egyptians under the 
name of urams. 2 It occa- 
sionally attains to a length 
of six and a half feet, and 
when approached will erect 
its head and inflate its throat 
in readiness for darting for- 
ward. The bite is fatal, like 
that of the cerastes ; birds 
are literally struck down by 
the strength of the poison, 
while the great mammals, 
and man himself, almost in- 
variably succumb to it after a longer or shorter death-struggle. 4 The urreus 
is rarely found except in the desert or in the fields; the scorpion crawls every- 
where, in desert and city alike, and if its sting is not always followed by death, 
it in variably causes terrible pain. Probably there wore once several kinds 
of gigaiiiie serpent in Egypt, analogous to the pythons of equatorial Africa. 
They are Ail 1 to be seen in representations of funerary scenes, but not elsewhere ; 5 

tie rieJutt union, in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archimlogy, 1881-85, vol. vii. pp. 

iui-r.ti). 

1 Only two complete memoirs in which the ancient and modern Egyptian fauna are compared 

together aio known to mo. One is by Eobellini (3 Tonmvinti oivili, vol. i. pp. 202-220), and llic other 
is by II. Ham man.s (Vermeil, einer mjstematisehen. AufzS.hlu.ny (ter von der alien JEgypiorn Inldlich 
darge^ejthn Thieve, nut RitehsuM a>tf die hentige Fauna des Nilgehieks, in the Zeitschrifi , 1864, pp. 
7-12, There is also a too brief noLo by Maeiette, in the Bulletin de l' Lnstitnl tfgypHev, 1st 

serii », vol. xiv. pp. f>7~G6). 

2 Aufa.it , unlit, transcribed in Greek as Ovptuos (HoKAroimo, Hiernghjphicu, hook i § 1, Leemans* 
edition, p. 2). 

3 Drawn by Eaunher-Grudin from pi. iii. of the KErTiLES-SurPLEMENT to the 3)e&eripiion de. UEgypie. 

* The venomous serpents of Egypt have l>een described by Isidore Gegffkoy Saikt-Hilaire in 

tlu* jUenariptiuu, vol. xxiv. pp. 77-06. The effects of their poisons have been studied by De. 
1‘ancieri, J'Xpttrienze, iniorm agli effdli del vtleno de.Ua Naja Egiziana e delle, Cferasfo, Naples, 1873, 
and Bulletin de Vlnditnt egyptien, 1st series, vol. xii. pp. 187-193; vol. xiii. pp. S9-92. 

5 As, for example, in the Boole of the Bead (Eayille, Todtenbuch, voh i, pi, liv., and p, 188 
of the Introduction), anti in composite mythological scenes from royal Theban tombs (LefiSbure, 
Tombeau de Seii I", in the Memoins de la Mission du Caire, vol. ii M 2nd part, pis, x., si., xli., xliii., etc.). 
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for, like the elephant, the giraffe, 1 and other animals which now only thrive 
far south, they had disappeared at the beginning of historic times. The 
hippopotamus long maintained its ground before returning to those equatorial 
regions whence it had been brought by the Nile. Common under the first 
dynasties, but afterwards withdrawing to the marshes of the Delta, it there 
continued to flourish up to the thirteenth century of our era. 2 The crocodile, 
which came with it, has, like it also, been compelled to beat a retreat. Lord 
of the river throughout all ancient times, worshipped and protected in some 
provinces, execrated and proscribed in others, it might still be seen in the 
neighbourhood ol* Cairo towards the beginning of our century. 3 In IS 10, it no 
longer passed beyond the neighbourhood of Gebel et-Tcr, 4 nor beyond that 
of Man faint in 18-19/ Thirty years later, Marietta asserted that it was 
steadily retreating before the guns of tourists, and the disturbance which the 
regular passing of steamboats produced in the deep waters/’ To-day, no one 
knows of a single crocodile existing below Aswan, but it continues to infest 
Nubia, and the rocks of the first cataract : 7 one of them is occasionally carried 
down by the current into Egypt, where it is speedily despatched by the 
lei j ft Inn, or by some traveller in quest of adventure. The fertility of the soil/ 

The exactitude with which the characteristic details of certain hinds are drawn, shows that the 
Egyptians had themselves seen tho originals of tlio monstrous serpents which they depicted 
(Maspeho, Etude s dc Myfhnfogie egyptieiute, vol. i. p. 82, No. 8; cf. the Jlcvuc do VLli-Uoiro d<s 
Religions, vol. xv. p. 2.%). 

1 In texts of the fifth and sixth dynasties, the sign of tho elephant, is used in writing* AhC\ 1 1n* 
name of the town and island of Elephantine (Inscription, I Uni, 1. 88, iu vLuuettji’s Atnjd- o, ,-u!. it. 
pi. IS; cf. SoHiAi'AREUU, Una 'Inhibit Eg! Dana ■in&titu della VI 1 Vi nast hi, p. 28, 1. fi); from that tin'" 
onward, it is so clumsily drawn as to justify the idea that tin people uf Aswan lc neeforth saw tlm 
beast ii-elf lutf rarely. The sign of the giraffe appears us u s 3 liable, or as u d<„ I ormiu.d iv*e, ie. 
several words containing the sound earn, soru. 

- Sii.YESTr.fc i>k Hacy, dictation do riitjupte par Ahd-Allctif, pp. 1 12-1 in. IOC. The French 
consul. Dn AlailJet., noticed one of those animals near Damietta, at the beginning of the oigliin ath 
century (Le AIasciuer, Description do VIgyptc, p. 81). IkiiCKiuiiDT ( Trarclr, in Nubia, p. 82; rolties 
that in 1812 a troop of hippopotami passed the second cataract, and descended io IVady JLiLhh end 
Derr. One of them was earned along by tho current,, came down the rapuln at Aswan, and vv s 
seen at Derail, a day’s march north of Ihe first eatar-ud. 

s Shortly a norwards, Isidore Gkopfuoy Saint-1Iii.aiki; staled that ‘‘they am now no longer 
to ho found in all the hundred leaguei; of the Lower Nile, and e.m only ho seen us hit'll up tlm 
river as Thebis ” (Description de s crocodiles d’Egyjite in tho Description dc P Egijple, vol. xxiv. p. t«)8 >. 
lie was mistaken, as is proved by the evidence of scywal later travellers, 

‘ Marmost mentioned them ns being still there, near to the Convent of Urn Pulley f Voyagt, >hi 
due dr. ltagusc, vol. iv. p. 41). 

5 Battle St.-Jous, Village Life in Egypt, with Sketch's of the Said, vol. i. p. 288. In Lc Nil, 
by Maximk Dec ami*, p. 108, there is an Arab legend (about 184‘J) professing to explain why crocodiles 
cannot pass below Shfifch Abadeh, The legend cited by Ba.yle St. -John was intended to show why 
they remained between Ehmfalut and Asyilfc. 

b Makirtte, Itineraire dee invites aux fries de Viiumgnration dn caned de Suez, 1880, p. 17;“. 

J Ju J 888, 1 saw several stretched out on a sandbank, a few hundred yauls from the southern 
point of the island of Elephantine. The same year, two hud been taken alive by the Arabs of the 
cataract, who offered them for sale to travellers. 

8 The birds of modern Egypt have been described by J.-C. Sayiga-y, Systems dcs oteeaux de V Egypt e 
*i de la Syric, in the Description de V Egypt?, vol. xxiii. p. 223, et seep In pis. viL-xiv. of ids 
MunumcnH civili, Eoselluti has collected a fair number of drawings of birds, copied from tins tombs 
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■and tlie vastness of the lakes and marshes, attract many migratory birds ; 
passerine and palmipedes flock thither from all parts of the Mediterranean. 
Our European swallows, our quails, our geese and wild ducks, our herons— to 
mention only the most familiar — 
come here to winter, sheltered from, 
cold and inclement weather. Even 
the non-migratory birds are really, 
for the most part, strangers acclima- 
tized by long sojourn. Some of tb 
turtledove, the magpie, the kingfis 

partridge, and the sparrow — may be classed , id/ -b , ; \ 
with our European species, while others be- \v b * ' b 
tray their equatorial origin in the brightness 
•of their colours. White and black ibises , 1 
red flamingoes, pelicans, and cormorants 
enliven the waters of the river, and animate 
the reedy swamps of the Delta in infinite 
variety. They arc to be seen ranged in 
long flies upon the sand-banks, fishing • 
and basking in the sun ; suddenly the flock , 
is seized with panic, rises heavily, and 
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settles away further oft. In hollows of 

the hills, eagle and falcon, the merlin, the bald-headed vulture, the kestrel, 
the golden sparrow-hawk, find inaccessible retreats, whence they descend upon 
the plains like so many pillaging and well-armed barons. A thousand little 
chattering birds come at eventide to perch in flocks upon the frail boughs 
of tamarisk and acacia. Many sea-fish make their way upstream to swim 
in fresh waters — shad, mullet, perch, and the labrus — and carry ilioir excur- 
sions far into the Wal'd . 3 Those species which tire not Mediterranean came 
originally, and still come annually, from the heart of Ethiopia with the rise 
of the Kilo, including two kinds of Alestes, the soft-shelled turtle, the Eagrus 

of Thebes ami Beni flasau (ef. tlie foxt in vol. i. of the Monumcnti drill, pp. 110-190). Loiu.t has 
oitcml some most ingenious idonf ideations of names inscribed upon the ancient monuments with 
various modern species (Notes snr la Fame pharaoniqnc , in the Zdtschrift, vol. xxx. pp. 21-00). 

1 Fact* relating to the ibis have been collected by Cuvier, ITemoire sur Vihis dcs (indent Jiyyptiens, 
iu the Annates da Museum d’hitfoire naturdte, 1801, vol. iv. p. lid, et seq. ; and by J. O, Sayjgny, 
JIMvire ladurelte et mytltdoyique de tethte. An extract frnjn the latter is reprinted in the Description 
dc V Egypt' , vol. xxiii. p. 405, et seq. One ancient species of ibis is believed to have disappeared 
from Egypt, and is now only to be mot with towards the regions of the Upper Nile. But it may still 
be represented by a few families in the great reedy growths encumbering the western paxt of Lake 
Menankh. 

2 Drawn by Fauehcr-G nrlin, from Oiseatx, pi. vii. 1, in the Commission A’Egyptc 

J Herodotus, iL 93. -His mistakes on this head are corrected by Isidore G-uqffroy Saiist- 
Hiuauui in the Description de VEtjypte , vol. xxiv. p. 255. 
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docmac, and the mormyrus . 1 Some attain to a gigantic size, the Bagrus bayad 
and the turtle 2 to about one yard, the latns to three and a half yards in length , 3 



while others, such as the silurus 4 (cat-fish), are noted for 1 their electric pro- 
perties. 'Nature seems to hare made the fahaka (the globe-fish) in a fit of 

playfulness. It is a long 
fish from beyond the cata- 
racts, and it is carried by 
the Nile the more easily on 
account of the faculty it has 
of filling itself with air, and 
inflating its body at will. 
When swelled out immode- 
rately, the fahaka over- 
balances, and drifts along upside down, its belly to the wind, covered with 
spikes so that it looks like a hedgehog. During the inundation, it iloats with 
the current from one canal to another, and is cast by the retreating waters 
upon the mnddv fields, where it becomes the prey of birds or of jackals, or 
servos as a plaything for children . 5 

Everything is dependent upon the river: — the soil, the produce of the soil, 
the species of animals it bears, the birds which it feeds: and hence it was the 
Egyptians placed the river among their gods . 6 They personified, it as a man with 

1 Isidore Geoffrey Saixt-Hilaike, T£i*ioir * naturdle des poissons tin Nil , in the Description tie 
I’Lgijpie, vol. xxiv, pp. 181, 333, et surp 

“ Trionyx sTJgijptiacus ; of. Lobjdt, Noles mr la Fame phnraonigite, in the Zr.itschrift, vol. xxx. p. 23. 

3 Isidore Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, ITistcue naturdle de poistuus du Nil, in the Description de 
VErjypte, vol. ssiv. pp. 279, 32G, 327. In Egyptian, the LaLua nilotieus was called ahL the warrior 
(Petrie, Medum, pi. xh\, and p. 38). The illustration on p. 37 represents a particularly flue specimen. 

4 The narii of the Ancient Egyptians (Masflro, Etudes J:\njptiennes, vol. ii. p. 75, nolo -1), described 
by Isidore Geoffroy Saint-Hid ure (Jlisloire naturdle des poissons du Nil , in the Description de 
VEgyptr, vol. xxiv. pp. 299-3Q7), 

4 Geoffroy Saint-Hidairb, Ri&toirc naturdle dcs poissons du Nil, in the Description de l’ Nnjptc, 
vol. xxiv. pp. 178 -217. The moat complete list of the fishes of the Nile known to me is that of A. B. 
Clot- Bey, Apergu generate sur VEgypte, vol. i. pp. 231-234; but. the Arab names as given in that 
list arc very incorrect. 

8 In bis Pantheon ASgyptiorum, vol. ii. pp. 133-17G, 214-239, 231-258, Jabdostski has collected all 
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regular features, and a vigorous and portly body, sueli as befits tlie rich of high 
lineage. His breasts, fully developed like those of a woman, though less firm, 
hang heavily upon a wide bosom where the fat lies in folds. A narrow girdle, 
whose ends fall free about the 
thighs, supports Lis spacious 
abdomen, and his attire is com- 
pleted by sandals, and a close- 
fitting head-dress, genemlly sur- 
mounted with a crown of water- 
plants. Sometimes water springs 
from his breast; sometimes he 
presents a frog, or libation 
vases ; 1 or holds a bundle of the 
g ruces an sat as , 2 as symbols of 
life ; or bears a flat tray, full of 
offerings — bunches of flowers, 
ears of corn, heaps of fish, and 
geese tied together by the feet. The inscriptions call him, “ Jtlapi, father of 
the gods, lord of sustenance, who maketh food to be, and eovereth the two 
lands of Egypt with his products ; who giveth life, banisheth want, and filleth 
the granaries to over flowing.” 1 He is evolved into two personages, one being 
sometimes coloured red, and the other blue. The former, who wears a cluster 
of lotus-flowers upon his head, presides over the Egypt of the south ; the 
latter lias a bunch of papyrus for his head-dress, and watches over the 
Delta . 3 Two goddesses corresponding to the two HA pis — Mirit QimA.it for 
Tipper, and Mirit Mthit for Lower Egypt — personified the banks of the river. 

the data to be obtained from classic writers concerning tlie Nile-god. The principal hieroglyphic*, 
iced a referring to this deity are to he found in AnuxDALE-Bojrosn-Brncn, Gallery g/ Antiquities 
select (ft, from the British Museum, pp. 25-2(i, pi. Tciii. ; WlLKixsosr, Manners and Customs, 2nd edit., 
Vul. iii. pi. xliv. pp. 206-210; Bnuc.scir, Geogr. hmihri/ten, vol. i. pp. 77-70, and Religion ntid 
Mythnlayie dcr nlltn 3. [lypfer, pp. 608-611 ; Laxzoxe, Umomrio di Milologia Egiziti , pp. 514 - 525 , 
pU cxoviii., exeix. 

1 t.'jmjvou.icx, Monuments de PBjypfe, pi. exxxiii. 1 ; Roseluxi, Monumenti del Culto, pis, 
xxv., xxvii. 

2 WiUirxenjj, Materia, ser. 11, pi. xlih, No. 6; and Maimers and Customs , 2nd edit., vol. iii. 
pi. xliv., No. 0. 

3 Drawn hy Faueher-Gudin, from a Medum painting. Petkie, Medihn, pi. xii. 

4 AnuxuALii-BoxOMi-BtEcn, Gallery of Antiquities , pi. xii.; Lejtsius, Auswakl dcr wiektigsten 
Camden des JEgyptiseheu AliUerthmis, pi. xv- o. 

5 (JiiAMVOLLtON, Monuments, pi. ecc. ; Bosuni/nsi, Monumenti Storiei, pi. xxxix. ; Lnpsxns, Denim., 
iii. 7. Wilkixsox (Manners and Customs , 2nd edit., vol. iii. p. 200) was the first who suggested 
that this god, when painted red, was the Rod (that is, the High) Nilo, and, -when painted blue, 
was to bo identified with the Low Nile. This opinion has since been generally adopted (IIoseulini, 
Mon. Star., part i. p. 229, note 2 ; AnuKDALE-BoxoMi-Bmcii, Gallery , p. 25) ; but to me it does not 
appear so incontrovertible as it has been considered. Here, as in other cases, the difference In' colour 
is only a means of making the distinction between two personages obvious to sight. 
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They are often represented as standing with outstretched arms, as though 
begging for the water which should make them fertile . 1 The Nil e-god 
had his chapel iu every province, and priests whose right 
it was to bury all bodies of men or beasts cast up by the 
river; for the god had claimed them, and to Lis servants they y ■ #/' 
belonged . 2 3 Several towns were dedicated to him: Ifathapi, / \ 

— — Nxiit-Hapi, Nilopolisw It "I 

was told in the Thebaid how /,CT 

'the god dwelt within a grotto, j )•$'. > J ^ '^j ' 1 
oi 1 shrine (tophU), in the island I J V^j 

of Biggeh, whence he issued 

^ at the inundation. This tra- iM\ 

•W rap* [ dition dates from a time when .y# : ' j \\ f \ Ji 

) \ the cataract was believed to f>'' 

be at the end of the world, ^ § '! 

/ UJf andtobring down the heavenly jjjVA' || ■ /j r;j 

I river upon earth . 4 Two yawn- |||'j]ji j/ 

( ing gulfs (qoriti), at the foot J hjj /? X'w; 

\ of the two granite cliffs . J -fti .'••• ' '' ' _ • ■>; 

(moniti) between which it j *' ,? hh '' . -S&T 
ran, gave access to this. |g..-n J 


hi:ai) ’ relief from Id like represents blocks of stone piled one 

above another, the vulture of the south and the hawk oi' the north, each perched 
on a summit, and the circular chamber wherein flapi crouches concealed, 
clasping a libation vase in cither hand. A single coil of a serpent outlines 
the contour of this chamber, and leaves a narrow passage between its over- 


1 These goddesses are represented in Wn.Knf-ON, Mattria Hieroglyphic, i, sor. 12, pi. xlvii., part i„ 
iunl Muiiiiwe iiud Ctieluins, 2nd edit., voi. iii. pp. 230-2152, pi. liii. 2; :*n*l m L.v'sznsi:, Dhit*iumi* 
ill Mitoloijin , pp. 317, BIS, pis. xv., exxx. The functions ascribed to th.-iu iu the text were recognized 
by Maspeuo, Fragnieui. iVun commoutuirr sur h: liven 11 . d'JlenxloL . li. 28, p. 6 (of. A, .flake ih It 
Facultf dcs letters do Jlnr>luui.e. voi. ii., 1880). 

2 Heuodotus, ii. 30 ; eg W'ieimma’w's Ihrodotr Ztecites DtrG,, pp. tilit, 303. 

3 JJri tsswi, Dtclioiiunire geogrnpliiquc, pp. 483- 18S, 1338. Kilopolia is Mentioned by Stewustcs 
op BrzAX'rnm Nt7\os), quoting trow liEdA'r.m.s of Mii-hw (jOugmeut 277 iu MOll^u-Uhiut’s 
Fraym. Hint. Gear., voi. i. p. 19). 

* !tee above, p. 19, for an acenuut of this tradition. 

s Drawn by Tt'audier-Gndin, after a statue in the British Museum. The dedication of this statue 
look place about 880 u.c. The giver was Sheahonqu, high-priest of Amou in Thebes, afterwards 
King of Egypt under the name of ^heshhonqu II., and he is represented as standing behind the log of 
the god, rearing a panther skin, with both arms upheld in adoration. The statue is mutilated : the 
end of the nose, the beard, and part of the tray have, disappeared, but mo restored in tire illustration. 
The two little birds hanging alongside the geese, together with a bunch of ears of corn, are fat quails. 

a The most important passage in this connection 13 to be found in Maspkbo, Memo ire mr quelqnes 
papyi ns tin Louvre, pp. 99, 1 00 ; reproduced by Bucgsch in the Dietiunnaire gdognipliiqur, pp. 860, 801. 
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lapping head and tail through which the rising waters may overflow at the time 
appointed, bringing to Egypt “all things good, and sweet, and pure," nherobv 
gods and men are fed. Towards Ilia 
summer solstice, at tho very moment 
when the. sacred water from the gulfs 
ol Byono reached Silsileh, the priests 
of the place, sometimes the reigning 
sovereign, or one of his sons, sacrificed 
a bull and geese, and then cast into 
the waters a sealed roll of papyrus. 

This was a written order to do all 
that might insure to Egypt the bene- 
fits of a normal inundation . 1 When 
Pharaoh himself deigned to officiate, 
the memory of the event was pre- 
served by a stela engraved upon the 
rocks . 2 Even in his absence, the 
festivals of the Nile were among the 
most solemn and joyous of tho land . 3 
According to a tradition transmitted 
from ago to age, the prosperity or 
adversity of’ the year was dependent 
upon the splendour and fervour with 
which they were celebrated. Uad 
tho faithful shown the slightest lukewarmness, the Nile might have refused 

1 Que.-.fi'uis relating to tho flowing of the first waters of tlie rising Nile past Bilsileh have been 
♦mued of by XjUCGScji, Mnl& inux pour serdr a la reconstruction flu cahndrier (lex anr.lms Ecpjpi’u.ns, 
p. 87, et M-q, and especially by E. be Ilot’Gn, Surle nmrean Hyatt me propose par it/. 7 Iriujsch pour 
rinfcrpreftilhii da cale mirier yijyptirn, in the Zeitsclirift, I860, pp. 8-7. Jt was probably some 
tradition of this custom which gave birth to tho legend tolling liow llio Khalit Omar commanded the 
river iu writing that it should bring about a propitious inundation for the land of Egypt (Moubtadi, 
I, vs Merer illes de VEgypie, translation by Piburh Vattikk, pp. 1 (15-1(57). 

2 Of these official stelre, tho three hitherto known belong to the three Pharaohs : Ramses TI. 
(CiunroLLiox, Notices, vol. i. p. 611, et seq. ; Llpsius, Duiltm iff. 175 a), Minophtah (Chamfoluost, 
Monument*, pi. oxiv. ; Eosellini, Monum. SttricL, pp. 302-304, and pi. cxx. I ; Lemvs, Dp, ulna., iii. 
•Jr) d ; BiiUGSon, Rcvueil do Monuments, vol. li. pi. Ixxiv. 5, 6, and pp. S3, 84;, and Ramses 111. 
(0-'r.uiroTil.iOX, Monuments, pi. civ,,* Lebstus, Denhui. iii. 217 d). They have been translated by 
L. Stubs', Die Nihlele von GeM Silsileh, in the Zeitsclirift, 1873, pp. 125-135. 

3 The Kile festivals of tho Graco-Roniau period have been described by Heliodorus, tho romance 
writer, JEihhipim, book ix. § 9. His description is probably based upon the lost, works of some 
Ptolemaic author. 

* The shrine of the Nile is reproduced from a bas-relief in the small temple of Philos, built by Trajan 
and his successors (Wimlixsox, Materia Hiereqhjpldca, ser. 11, pi. xlii. fig. 1 ; Champollioh, Monuments, 
pl.xciii. .1 ; IIosellixi, Monumenti del Culio, pi. xxvii. 3 ; JDomxchkk, Geogr. Ins., vol. ii. pi . Ixxix.y The 
window or door of this temple opened upon Biggeh, anfl by comparing the drawing of the Egyptian artist 
with the view from the end of the chamber, it is easy to recognize the original of his cliff silhouette in 
the piled- up rocks of the island. By a mistake of tho modem copyist’s, his drawing faces the wrong way. 
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to obey the command and failed to spread freely over the surface of the 
country. Peasants from a distance, each bringing his own provisions, ate 
their meals together for days, and lived in a state of brutal intoxication as 
long as this kind of fair lasted. On the great day itself, the priests came 
forth in procession from the sanctuary, bearing the statue of the god along 
the hanks, to the sound of instruments and the chanting of hymns . 1 

cc I. — Hail to thee, Hapi ! — who appearest in the land and eomest — to give 
life to Egypt ; — thou who dost hide thy coming in darkness — in this very day 
whereon thy coming is sung, 2 — wave, which spreadest over the orchards created 
by Ba — to give life to all them that are athirst — who refusest to give drink 
unto the desert — of the overflow of the waters of heaven ; 3 as soon as thou 
descendest, — Sibil, the earth-god, is enamoured of bread, — JSTapri, the god 
of grain, presents his offering, — Phtah maketh every workshop to prosper . 4 

“ II. — Lord of the fish ! as soon as he passeth the cataract — the birds no 
longer descend upon the fields; — creator of corn, maker of barley, — he pro- 
longed the existence of temples. — Do his fingers cease from their labours, 
or doth he suffer ? — then are all the millions of beings in misery -doth he 
wane in heaven ? then the gods — themselves, and all men perish ; 

“III. — The cattle are driven mad, and all the world — both great and small, 
are in torment! — But if, on the contrary, the prayers of men are heard at his 
rising — and (for them) he maketh himself li linn mu, 5 — when he ariseth, then 
the earth shouts for joy, — then are all bellies joyful, — each back is shaken 
with laughter, — and every tooth grindeth. 

“ IV. — Bringing food, rich in sustenance, — creator of all good things, — lord 

* The test of this hymn has been preserved in two papyri in the British Museum ; the second Snllior 
papyrus (Selnai Papyri, vol. i. pi. xxi. 1. 6, pi. xxii i.) and the seven! h Anastasi papyrus pi. cxxxi v. 

i, 7, pi. cxxxix.). It lias been irandated in full by Maspero (Lbj,nne cm Nil, 1Su8 ; of. Uhl, ire 
ancianne, de* peuplcs da V Orient, 4th edit., pp. 11-13); by 1<’b. Cook ( Records of the Part, 1st serins, 
vol. iv. p. 105, et scq.j; by Amelinraij (Billioihegue da V Ecolo. des hautes eludes , Stv.li.jn das soiemus 
religieum , vol. i. pp. 341-37 1); and by Guieysse ( lleeueil da Truman, vol. xiii. pp. 1-2(1). rienu' 
few strophes have been turned into German by Brugsch ( Religion unci Mytholocjie , pp. (589- GU). 

2 Literally, l< Concealing the passage through darkness — on the day of the songs of passing.” 
The text alludes to the passage of the celestial river giving issue to the Nile through the diru regions 
of the West. The origin of the god is never revealed, nor yet the day on which he will reach Egypt 
to inundate the soil, and when his wave is greeted with tno song of hymns. 

3 Literally, “ To let the desert drink of the overflow of heaven, is his abhorrence ! ’* The orchards 
created by Ba are naturally favoured of the Nile-god; but hill and desert, which are Set’s, aro 
abhorrent to the water which comes down from heaven, and is neither more nor less I lian the flowing 
of Osiris. Of. p. 21, note 3. 

4 Freed from mythological allusions, the end of this phrase signifies that at the coining of the 
waters the earth returns to life and brings forth bread; the corn sprouts, and all crafts flourish 
under the auspices of Phtah, the artificer and mason-god. 

5 Literally, * Answered are men when he sends forth (his waters), being in the form of Klm&mu” 
Khuumu, lord of Elephantine and of the cataract, is a Niie-god, and inasmuch aa ho is a supreme 
deityr, he has formed the world of alluvial earth mingled with lus waters. In order to comprise 
within one image all that the Nile can do when rising in answer to the prayers of men, the Egyptian 
poet stales that the god tak^s upon himself the form of Khuitmii ; that is to say, he becomes a 
creator for the faithful, and works ia make for them all good things out of his alluvial earth. 
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of all seeds of life, pleasant unto his elect, — if his friendship is secured — he 
produceth fodder for the cattle, — and he provide th for the sacrifices of all the 
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gods, — finer than any other is the incense which eometh from him ; — he taketh 
possession of the two lands — and the granaries are filled, the storehouses are 
prosperous,— and the goods of the poor are multiplied. 

“ V. — He is at the service of all prayers to answer them, — withholding 
nothing. To make boats to bo that is his strength. 2 — Slones are nol sculptured 
for him — nor statues whereon the double crown is placed ; — he is unseen ; — no 
tribute is paid unto him and no offerings are brought unto him, — he is not 
charmed by words of mystery ; — the place of his dwelling is unknown, nor 
can his shrine be found by virtue of magic writings; 

u VI. — There is no house large enough for thee, — nor any who may penetrate 
within thy heart ! — Nevertheless, the generations of thy children rejoice in thee 
— for thou dost rule as a king — whoso decrees are established for the whole earth, 
— who is manifest in presence of the people of the South and of the North, — 
by whom the tears are washed from every eye, — and who is lavish of his bounties. 

“ VI r. — Where sorrow was, there doth break forth joy — and every heart 
rejoieeth. Sovku, the crocodile, the child of Nit, leaps for gladness; 8 — for 
the Nine gods who accompany thee have ordered ail things,— the overflow 

1 From a drawing by Fdiiclier-G-mlin, after a photograph by JBeato. 

- Literally, “ LIo makes prosperity ( mrud ) at the baton (er Milt) of all wishes, withholding 
nothing : to cause boats (animu) to be, that is his strength.” Jt was said of a man or a thing which 
depended on some high personage — as, for example, on the Phar&oh or high priest of Amen, 
that he or it was at the baton (er hi at) of the Pharaoh or high priest. Our author represents the 
Nile as putting itnelf at the baton of all wishes to make Egypt prosperous. And since the traffic of 
the country is almost entirely carried on by water, he immediately adds that the forte of the Kile, 
that in which it best succeeds, lies in supplying such abundance of riches as to oblige the dwellers 
by the river to build boats enough for the freight to be transported. 

3 The goddess Nit, the heifer born from the midst of the primordial waters, had two crocodiles 
as her children, which are sometimes represented on the inonuments as hanging from her bosom. 
Botli the part played by these animals, and Lhe reason for connecting them with, the goddess, are 
still imperfectly understood. 
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givetli drink unto the fields — and maketli all men valiant ; — one man taketh 
to drink of the labour ol another, — without charge being brought against 
him . 1 

“ IX. — If thou dost enter in the midst of songs to go forth in the midst of 
gladness, 3 — if they dance with joy when thou eornest forth out of the unknown, 
— it is that thy heaviness 3 is death and corruption. — And when thou art 
implored to give the water of the year, — the people of the Thebaid and 
of the North are seen side by side, — each man with the tools of his trade, — 
none tarrieth behind his neighbour; — of all those who clothed themselves, 
no man clotheth himself (with festive garments) — the children of Thot, the 
god of riches, no longer adorn themselves with jewels, 4 — nor the Nino gods, 
but they are in the night ! — As soon as thou hast answered by the rising, — 
each one anointetb. himself with perfumes. 

“ X. — Establisher of true riches, desire of men, — here are seductive words 5 
in order that thou mayest reply ; — if thou dost answer mankind by waves of 
the heavenly Ocean, — Napri, the grain-god, presents his offering, — all the gods 
adore (thee), — the birds no longer descend upon the hills ; — though that which 
thy hand formeth were of gold — or in the shape of a brick of silver, — it is not 
lapis-lazuli that we eat, — hut wheat is of more worth than precious stones. 

“XI. — They have begun to sing unto thee upon the harp, — they sing unto 
thee keeping time with their hands, — and the generations of thy children 
rejoice in thee, and they have filled thee with salutations of praise ; — for it is 
the god of Riches who adorneth the earth, — who maketh barks to prosper in 
the sight of man — who rcjoiceth the heart of women with child — who lovetli 
the increase of the ducks. 

“XII. — When thou art risen in the city of the Prince, — then is the rich 
man filled — the small man (the poor) disdaineth the lotus, — all is solid and of 
good quality, — all herbagp is for his children. — .Doth he forgot to give food ? — 
prosperity forsaketh the dwellings, — and earth fa Hath into a wasting sickness.” 

1 This Is an allusion io the quarrels and lawsuits resulting from the distribution of tin 1 water in 
years when, the Nile was poor or bad. tf the inundation i3 abundant, disputes are at an end, 

2 Haro again the text is corrupt. I have corrected it by taking as a model phrases in which it 
is said of some high personage that ho. comas before the king am hi worth of praise, and goes forth in 
the initial of songs — .teju khiu 31 f wrir rriu: mm: uositu (c. 20 of the Louvre, in IbnniiET, llceio.i} 
ties inscriptions iuertites, vol. ii. p. 2f>, 1. 5). The court of Egypt, like that of Byzantium, had its 
formula) of songs anti graduated recitatives to murk the entrance and departure of great person- 
ages ; and ihe Nile, which brings the inundation, and comes forth from unknown sources, is compared 
with one of these great personages, and hailed as such according io the rules of etiquette. 

9 The heaviness of the god here means tho heaviness of his waters, the slowness and difficulty 
with which they rise and spread over the soil. 

4 See BnuGSCix, 'Religion und Mythologie, p. 141, on the identity of Shops'll, the god of riches, 
with Thot, the ibis or cynoecphnlus, lord of letters and of song. 

s Literally, “ delusive words.” The gods were cajoled with promises which obviously could never 
be kept ; and in this case tho god allowed himself to bo taken in all tho same, and answered them 
by the inundation. 
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The word Nile is of uncertain origin . 1 We have it from the Greeks, and 
they took it from a people foreign to Egypt, either from the Phoenicians, the 
Kliiti, the Libyans, or from people of Asia Minor. When the Egyptians them- 
selves did not care to treat their river as the god Hapi, they called it the sen, 
or the great river . 2 They had twenty terms or more by which to designate the 
different phases which it assumed according to the seasons , 3 but they would not 
have understood what was meant had one spoken to them of the Nile. The name 
Egypt also is part of the Hellenic tradition ; 4 perhaps it was taken from the 
temple-name of Memphis, Haikuphtah , 5 which barbarian coast tribes of the 
Mediterranean must long have had ringing in their ears as that of the most 
important and wealthiest town to be found upon the shores of their sea. 
The Egyptians called themselves Pomitu, Ilotu , 0 and their country Qimit, 
the black land . 7 Whence came they? How far off in time are we to carry 

1 T3ie least unlikely etymology is still that which derives Neilos from the Hebrew nahr, a river, 
or 3 i'iWoI, a torrent (Lnusius, Einhritiuig, sue Chronologic dcr ACgypttr, p. 275). It is also derived 
from A> -ini it the branches of the Nile in the Delta (Guoej..’, m the Bulletin tic VJnstitui Egyptien, 
3.d sene*, v»'.. di, pp. Itiy-lTut 

- Son alc'Ve. p. 3'!. for v/hal is said on this subject; cf. also p. G, note 4. 

“ Ti.i y inn;, I- found pa i tidily enumerated in (he Hood Papyrus of the British H mourn (Beugscii, 
[>;, f/c' graphbpo, pp. J 282, 1283; MAsrriso, Eludes egyptiennes, vol ii. pp. 5, G). 

1 1; is first met v,ilh in (ho Homuiie poems, where it is applied to the river (Odyssey, is. 355, 
siv. ; as well •*.-» i ) the country (Odytsnj, iv. 351, siv. 257). 

- Tld-'Kitjifdid’, huluphtah, tueaiiG the mausiou of the doubles of the god Vhtah. This is the 
i{yimd->;jy prop d by Eeighoi (Gtmjr. Ins., vol. i. p. 83). Even in the last century n similar 
dt-mufiou h. d ivcipvuI to EoiinXi.r., viz. Ai-gu-phtaH, which ho translated the earthly house of Vhtah 
(JablossJM, Cij,i‘.vrhi, T:; W^rtu edition, vol. i. pp. 12G, 127). Confirmation of Lliis conjectuie might 
h n tonnd iu tho niu-e ilephai&iia. which was sometimes applied to tho country. As a matter of lhot. 
If. pliiobioj Wuri g<-u with whom the Greeks identified Phtah. Another hypothesis, first proposed 
by It 1 ’in’ t-SL'it ( LV’-.r die Ktiiue.ii A.ijijjth'ni bid dot St ntilr.h uud Oriechen , in the. Silsungsbenehte of the 
Af.uh u.y of S.'b iiwrf in Vic mm, L83b), and adopted with alight modifications by Ebebs (Mjyyteu urul 
dh Id- F, ,• M t p, 132, et setp). derives iEgyplos from A'l-Kaphtor, the island of Kaphtor, In that 
ea e, flte i,uphror ei'tho Bible would bo the Delia, not Crete. Getsoieuid (Klcine Selu if ten, vol. i. 
pp. ;:v2, .*!'•> 3), foil owei by tViu-KMASN (JIaodofs Zuu-ihs JOurh, p. 17, note 1), considers it an archaic, 
ind purely Greek lum, lukon from y itfi, u vulture, like alyvnSs. “Tho impetuous river, with its 
many arms, ‘-ugir-^red t-i the Hellenes the idea of a hml of prey of powerful bearing. The name. 
eriglt. cc-rdi, which b tav.irionally, though rarely, applied to the river, is incontestably in favour of 
tins i tuiudogy.” 

hmalth is fh>‘ more ancirnf forni, and is currently used in the Pyramid tests. By elision of 
lla final t, if ii.'.'. become the (’optic rdml, round, the Pi-romi-s of PIkoat.iu’s oe Miuetls and of 
II mono it .s (it. 1 13). Hood is one of the words which have inspired True. Ltkbi.kin with the idea 
of seeking trace- of tin. Ancient Egyptian in the Gypsy tongue (Om Ziyuenerne, in his JEgyptol oyislte 
Stvdin,r, pp. 2th 27; cf. Vidensk. tithh. Fnrhondlingur, Christiania, 1870). Edtu, loth, is the same 
wool as root d u, without tho intermediate nasal. Its ethnic significance was recognized by Ciiam- 
ronuiON* ( Latins cTudtis d' fUjyptc, 2nd edit, p. 25 <j). E. db Rouge connected it with tho name 
3 nidi m, which is given in Genesis (x. 13) to the eldest son of Mizraira (Ecdu-rehcs sm r les monuments 
gu'on prut aitr timer am- six premieres dynasties de Mandlhon, p. G). Uoohemoxteix (Snr les uoms ties 
fits de j\Ii.~rai,u, in the Journal asiutiqm, 1SSS, Sth scries, vol. xii. pp. 1D‘J-201; cf. U'uvres diverse*, 
pp. bt>-8fi) takes, it for the name of the, fcllahiu, and tho poorer classes, in distinction to tfie term 
Aimmim, which would stand for the wealthy classes, the zauat of Mohammedan times. 

7 A digest of ancient discussions on this name is to be found in Guameolliox (U Egypt e sons les 
Pluiraons, vol. i. pp, 73, 71), and tho like service has been done for modern research on the subject 
by RrtjgsuH (Geogr. his., vol. i. pp. 73, 71). The name was known to the Greeks under the form 
Khuuia, Shhnia \l)s hide et Chi ride, § 33, Partliey edition, p. 58. 7); but it was raiely used, at 
least for literary purposes. 
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back the date of their arrival ? The oldest monuments hitherto known 
scarcely transport us further than six thousand years, yet they are of an art 
so fine, so well determined in its main outlines, and reveal so ingeniously 
combined a system of administration, government, and religion, that we infer 
a long past of accumulated centuries behind them. It must always be difficult 
to estimate exactly the length of time needful for a race as gifted as were the 
Ancient Egyptians to rise from barbarism into a high degree of culture. 
Nevertheless, I do uot think that we shall be misled in granting them forty or 
fifty centuries wherein to bring so complicated an achievement to a successful 
issue, and in placing their first appearance at eight or ten thousand years 
before our era . 1 Their earliest horizon was a very limited one. Their gaze 
might wander westward over the ravine-furrowed plains of the Libyan desert 
without reaching that fabled land of Manu where the sun set every evening ; 2 
but looking eastward from the valley, they could see the peak of Bakhu, which 
marked the limit of regions accessible to man . 3 

Beyond these regions lay the beginnings of To-nutri, the land of the gods, 
and the breezes passing over it were laden with its perfumes, and sometimes 
wafted them to mortals lost in the desert / 1 Northward, the world came to an 
end towards the lagoons of the Delta, whose inaccessible islands were believed 
to bo the sojourning- place of souls after death . 5 As regards the south, precise 
knowledge of it scarcely went beyond the defiles of G-ebol Silsileh, where the 
last remains of the granite threshold had perhaps not altogether disappeared. 
The district beyond Gebel Silsileh, the province of Koimsit, was still a foreign 
and almost mythic country, directly connected with heaven by means of the 
cataract . 6 Long after the Egyptians had broken through this restricted circle, 

1 This is the date admitted by Chabap, of all savants the least disposed to attribute ex.igger ited 
antiquity to races of men (Etudes sur L’antiquifc' It istorique, 2nd edit., pp. G-10). 

2 See what is said above on the mountain of Manu, p. 18. 

3 Bbugsoii (Die nltagyptische Yolkerioftl, in the Ycrhandlungan dts 5U/i Or ten la li irn- C< m gses >,«, 
vol. ii. pp. 02-01) identities the mountain of Bak'nu with the Emerald Mountain of classic geography, 
known to-day as G-ubel Zabarnh. The name of Bufchfi. docs not seem to have been r< strict) d to an 
insignificant chain of Mils. The texts prove that it was applied to several mountains situate north 
of Gebel ZabStrali, especially to Gebel ed-Duklutn. Gibel Ghfirib, one of the peaks of this region, 
attains a height of CiSO feet, and is visible from afar (Sciiwkixfchtu, La Una hawjutht ddV EgUtu 
propiumente detfo, in V Exploratory, 187S). 

4 Buugsch, Bictimnaire g&njmiihique, pp. 882-885, 890-898, 1281, 123-1-1230. Tho perfumes axul 
Uie odoriferous woods of tho .Divine Land were celebrated in Egypt. A traveller or hunter, crosvin;; 
the desert, “ could not but be vividly impressed by suddenly becoming aware, in the very miduu 
of the desert, of the penetrating scent of tho rohul (Fulicharia undid ata, ScilWElsr.), which once 
followed us throughout a day and two nights, in some places without our being aide to distinguish 
whence it came; as, for instance, when we were crossing tracts of c wintry without any traces of 
vegetation whatever” (Goleniso/iijff, Une excursion a Berenice, in the Ecnreil, vol, siii. pp, 98, 91 ). 

3 Maspebo, Etudes de Mythdlogie et d'Arehddlagie tfgyptiennes, vol. ii. pp. 12-11 (cf. the Duma, de 
VUi&toire des Religions, vol. xvii. pp. 259-261). Pbof. Lauth (riws Elupyptem Vomit, p. 58, ct bcq.) 
was the first to show that the sojourning-place of the Egyptian dead. Sdkhit laru, was localized in 
one of the nomes of the Della. 

s Maspebo, Etudes de Mythdlogie et £ Ardhedlogie fgyptiennes, vol. ii. pp. 17, 18 (cf. tho Revue do 
VHi&toire des Religions, vol. xviii. pp. 269, 270). 
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the names of those places which had as it were marked out their frontiers, 
continued to be associated in their minds with the idea of the four cardinal 
points. Xlakhii and Maui'i were still the most frequent expressions for the 
extreme East and West . 1 Nekhabit and Buto, the most populous towns in 
the neighbourhoods of Gebel tSilsileh and the ponds of the Delta, were set 
over against each other to designate South and JSTorth . 2 It was within these 
narrow limits that Egyptian civilization struck root and ripened, as in a 
closed vessel. What were the people by whom it was developed, the country 
whence they came, the races to which they belonged, is to-day unknown. 
The majority would place their cradle-land in Asia," but cannot agree in 
determining the route which was followed in the emigration to Africa. Some 
think that the people took the shortest road across the Isthmus of Suez , 4 
others give them longer peregrinations and a more complicated itinerary. 
They would have them cross the Straits of Bab el -Mandeb, and then the 
Abyssinian mountains, and, spreading northward and keeping along the 
.Nile, finally settle in the Egypt of to-day . b A more minute examination 
compels us to recognize that the hypothesis of an Asiatic origin, however 
attractive it may seem, is somewhat difficult to maintain. Tim bulk of the 
Egyptian population presents the characteristics of those white races which 
have been found established from all antiquity on the Mediterranean slope 
of the Libyan continent ; this population is of African origin, and came to 
Egypt from the West or South-West . 0 In the valley, perhaps, it may have 


! Bnrcsen, Uiler Hen Osi-nnd WcsfpunH des Soniicnluufes nrtch den aliSgyptischen VarMlungen, 
in thi‘ Zeitschrift, ISGi, pp. 73-70. 

2 Br.UGSCU, Bielionmire gdiigruphigue, pp. 213-215, 331-353. 

3 The* greater number of contemporary Egyptologists, ISevgscii, Edeks, Lauth, Lieihjsix, have 

rallied to Ibis opinion, in the train of E. mi RortiiS (Ileeherehes sur les monuments, pp. 1-11); but the 
mos-i extreme position has been taken up by IIoiijiej., the Assyriologisfc, tvlio is inclined to derive 
Egyptian civilization entirely from the Babylonian. After having summarily announced this thesis 
in his Gvseiuehlc Babylon lens tuid Assyrian, p 12, ot soq., he has set it forth at length in a Bpccial 
tre.'iiiso, Bo' JJubyfoniseho TIr sprung Her wjyplisehtn Kullur , 1802, wherein he endeavours to prove 
that the Heliopolilan myths, and hence the whole Egyptian religion, arc derived from the cults of 
Eridu, and would make the name of the Egyptian city Onft, or Auft, identical with that of Nun-hi, 
JS'ii-t, which is borne by the Chaldean. , 

1 E. 3>r. ItouGii, Becker ekes sur Its monuments gu'on pent attribuer aux six premieres dynasties, 
p. -1 ; Ekogsch, Gesekichle Aigypkns, p. S ; ‘Wiedemaxs', BEgyplischc GescMcMc, p. 21, et seq. 

3 1‘Ir.Lits, JEgypfftn mid die Bucher Moses, p. 41, If Egyple (French translation), vol. ii. p. 230; 
DCmiuukx, Gesehichte, des Alien JEgyptens, pp. 118, 119. Brvgsoii has adopted this opinion in his 
AUgyplisclm Beil rage zur Yullarlnuide der altesten Welt (Deutsche Revue, 1881, p. 48). 

- This is the theory preferred by naturalists and ethnologists (Ii. Haetmask, Die Nigritier, vol. 
i. p. 180, et bf-q. ; Memos, who was at first hostile to this view, accepted it in the Transactions 
of the American Ethnological Society, vol. hi. p. 215; cf. Noot-Gliddou, Types of Mankind, p. 318; 
Haiuy, Jpercn sur les races hutnaines de la basse vatle'e du Nil, in the Bulletin de la Society d’ anthro- 
pologic, 1886, pp. 718-743). A Viennese Egyptologist, Here Eexntsoh, even holds that not only are 
the Egyptians of African origin, but that “ the human races of the ancient world, of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, are descended from a single family, whose original seat was on the shores of the great 
lakes of equatorial Africa” ( Der einheitliehe Ur&prung der Sprachen der Alton Welt, nachgeiciesen 
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met with a black race which it drove hack or destroyed ; 1 and there, perhaps, 
too, it afterwards received an accretion of Asiatic elements, introduced by way 
of the isthmus and the marshes of the Delta. But whatever may be the 
origin of the ancestors of the Egyptians, they were scarcely settled upon the 
hanks of the Nile before the country conquered, and assimilated them to itself, 
as it has never ceased to do in the ease of strangers who have occupied it. At 
the time when their history begins for us, all the inhabitants had long formed 
but one people, with but one language. 

This language seems to he connected with the Semitic tongues by many 
of its roots . 3 It forms its personal pronouns, whether isolated or suffixed, 
in a similar way . 3 One of the tenses of the conjugation, and that the 
simplest and most archaic, is formed with identical affixes. Without insisting 
upon resemblances which are open to doubt, it may ho almost affirmed 
that most of the grammatical processes used in Semitic languages are to 
be found in a rudimentary condition in Egyptian. One would say that the 
language of the people of Egypt and the languages of the Semitic races, 
having once belonged to the same group, had separated very early, at a time 
when the vocabulary and the grammatical system of the group had not as yet 
taken definite shape. Subject to different influences, the two families would 
treat in diverse fashion the elements common to both. The Semitic dialects 
continued to develop for centuries, while the Egyptian language, although 
earlier cultivated, stopped short in its growth. “ If it is obvious that there 
was an original connexion between the language of Egypt and that of Asia, 

(lurch Vergleichung der Jfrihanischen, Erytr&ischcn nnd In doger m ani schen Spruchen, wit Zugrundleg - 
ung das Teda, Vienna, 1878, p. x.). 

1 Lepsics, Ueber die Annahme eines sogenannten prdhistoriachen Steinalters in JEgypten, In the 
Zeitsehrift , 1870, p. 92, et seq. ; Lefebpre, Le Cham et VAdcun dgyptiens, in the Tro asitctious of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology , voh x. pp. J72. 178. 

? This is the opinion which has generally obtained among Egyptologists dime re*, unffes, 

Ueber due Verhdllniss dec JEgypiisehen Spmclt. nun t, Scwithdun Spradiditwn,, 18J 1; of. SVuw vnvzn, 
Tins Alto JEgypten. vol, i. part ii. p. 2008, et seq. : X3 .de Ilonii'. IMerdussi/r les won v.w >ds, pp. 2- 1 ; 
Lur&iuri, Ueber die Anntthtnc, in the Zntsrhrift, 1870, pp. 01, 5)2; Burnson, Gesdriddc Ji'.ggpfcus. pp, 
8. 0; En. Meyer, Gesdiinhtc dee alien JF.gypttns, p. 28. Ek-max ( JEgyplui , pp. 51, ,7.7) is i< nipicd to 
explain the relationships found between Egyptian and tho idioms of jiorthern Afiiea a* the effects 
of a series of emigrations taking place at different times, probably far enough a pari, the hid unve 
having passed over Egypt at a very remote period, another over Syria and Arabia, -uni, dually, a third 
over Eastern Africa. Prof. Erman lias also published a very substantial memoir, in which lie .sets forth 
with considerable eauiion those points of contact to be observed between the Semitic and Egyptian 
languages (A. Emt vx, D<is Verbal turn der JEgyptivhen m dt-.n Pew it belie n Spradicn, in tile Zeitsehrift 
der Morgenlamliechen Gcsellsshafl, vol. xlvi. pp. 8,7-129). The many Semitic words introduced into 
classic Egyptian from the time of the XVIII th dynasty must bo care billy excluded from the terms 
of the comparison. An extensive list of these will be found in Bondi, Deni EebraLdi-Fhunizisrhcn 
Sprachztetdge angchorige Lchinvrler in hi eroglyph hch e n und himttischcn Texten , Leipzig, 38Sfi. 

3 Maspero, Des Fromms personnels cn dgyplicn et dans les langues semit/quei, in the EtSuioirc de 
let SoeieM de lingnixtigue , vol. ii. p. 3, et seq. A very forcible exposition of different conclusions may 
lie found in a memoir by Lefage-ReNOTF ( Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 1888-85), 
pp. 247-204). 
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this connexion is nevertheless sufnciondv remote to leave to the Egyptian 
race a distinct physiognomy.” 1 We recognize it in sculptured and painted 
portraits, as well as In thousands of mummied bodies out of subterranean 
tombs." The highest type of Egyptian was tall and 
slender, with a proud and imperious air in the carriage of 
Ills head and in his whole bearing. He had wide and 
full shoulders, well' marked and vigorous pectoral 
muscles, muscular arms, a long, line hand, slightly 
developed hips, and sinewy legs. The detail of the 
knee-joint and the muscles of the calf are strongly 
marked beneath the skin; the long, thin, and low- 
arched feet are flattened out at the extremities 
owing to the custom of going barefoot. The head is 
rather short, the face oval, the forehead somewhat 
retreating. The eyes are wide and fully opened, 
the cheek-bones not too marked, the jioso fairly 
prominent, and either straight or aquiline. The 
mouth is long, the lips full, and lightly ridged along 
their outline ; the teeth small, oven, weLl-set, and 
remarkably sound; the ears are set high on the 
head. At birth the skin is white, but darkens in pro- 
portion to its exposure to the sun. a Men are gene- 
rally painted red in the pictures, though, as a matter 
of fact., Iliure must already have been all the 
shades which we see among the present population, 
from a most delicate rose-tinted complexion to 
that of a smoke-coloured bronze. Women, who 
wore loss exposed to tho sun, are generally painted yellow, the tint paler 
in proportion as they rise in the social scale. The hair was inclined to be 
wavy, and even to curl into little ringlets, but without ever turning into 
the wool of the negro. The board was scanty, thick only upon the chin. 
Such was the highest type; tho commoner was squat, dumpy, and heavy. 
Chest and shoulders seem to be enlarged at tho expense of the pelvis and 
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3 E. r>K Rouge, lleehercJics s uv les monuments qn on ‘pent atlrilmer auv six premieres dynasties, p. 3. 

~ All Iho features of the two portraits giten below are taken either from tho statues, the bas- 
reliefs, or tho many mummies which ifrfell to my lot boil) to see and to study during tho time I was in 
Egypt. They correspond pretty closely with those drawn by Hamy, Aperyu sur hs races humaines 
de la basso oalhfe du Nil , p. A, efc seep (cf. Bulletin de la SocMS d‘ Anthropologic, 18SG, p. 721, el; seq.). 

3 With regard to this question, see, more recently, E. Virchow, Anthropologic JEgyptens, in the 
Cuvrespoadens-Blatt der d. Anthr . Ges., 1888, No. 10, p. 107, ct seq. 

* Statue of Eanofir In the Gizeh Museum CV th dynasty), after a photograph by Emil Brugsch-Bey, 
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tli© hips, to such an extent as to make the want of proportion between 
the upper and lower parts of the body startling and ungraceful. The skull 
is long, somewhat retreating, and slightly flattened on the top ; the features 
are coarse > and as though carved in flesh by great strokes 

of the blocking - out chisel. .... 

Small frsenated eyes, a short 
nose, flanked by widely 
distended nostrils, round 
cheeks, a square chin, thick, 
but not curling lips — this 
unattractive and ludicrous 
physiognomy, sometimes 
•animated by an expres- 
sion of cunning which 
recalls the shrewd face of 
an old French peasant, 

is often lighted up by gleams of gentleness and of 
melancholy good-nature. 

The external character- 
istics of these two princi- 
pal types in the ancient 
monuments, in all 
varieties of modifi- 
cations, may still 
be seen among the 
living . 2 The pro- 
file copied from a 
Theban mummy taken at hazard from a necropolis 
of the XVIJLF 1 dynasty, and compared with tho 
likeness of a modern Luxor peasant, would almost 

pass for a family portrait . 3 Wandering Bisharin have inherited the type of 
face of a great noble, the contemporary of Klieops ; and any peasant woman 
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HEAD OX A 1 ELL \U 01* VITER 
EOYTT. 


1 Statue of Cfsiri (VI th dynasty) in the Ciizeh Museum. From a photograph by Kmil TJmgaeli- 
Bey. 

3 According to V fiicnow ( Anthropologie Mjyptens, i. 1), this impression is not borne out by facts. 
Sundry Orientalists, especially Bison {Egypt from the Earliest Times to u e. 309-310) and Satce 
t The Ancient Empires of the East , pp. 309, 310), hare noted considerable differences of type among 
the personages represented upon monuments of different periods. Virchow {Die Mumien t Ur Kiinige 
irn Museum von .Bulag, p. 17, of. Silzungsberichte of the Academy of Berlin, 1888, pp. 7S2. 783, and 
Anthropologie JEgyptms, i. 1) has endeavoured to show that the difference was even greater than had 
been stated, because the ancient Egyptian was brachycephalie, while the modern is dolichocephalic, 

* Description de V&jypte, Ant voL ii. pi. xlix. fig. 1, and Jomard’s text (vol. ii. pp. 78, 79) : “1 
once tried to sketch a Turkish coiffure, on a head copied from a mummy, and asking some one to 
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of the Delta may bear upon her shoulders the head of a twelfth-dynasty 
king. A citizen of Cairo, gazing with wonder at the statues of Khafra or of 
Seti 1. in the Gizeh Museum, is himself, feature for feature, the very image 
of those ancient Pharaohs, though removed from them by fifty centuries. 

Until quite recently nothing, or all but nothing, had been discovered which 



A FELLAH WOMAN WITH THE FEATURES OF AN ANCIENT KINO. 1 


could be attributed to the primitive races of Egypt: oven the Hint weapons and 
implements which had been found in various places could not be ascribed to 
them with any degree of certainty , 2 for the Egyptians continued to use stone 
long after metal was known to them. They made stone arrowheads, hammers, 
and knives, not only in the time of the Pharaohs, but under the Bomans, and 

whom all the great folks of Cairo were well known which of the sheikhs my drawing was like, ho 
unhesitatingly named a sheikh of the Divan, whom, indeed, it did fairly resemble.’ 1 ' Hamy pointed 
out a similar resemblance between the head to which Jomard refers and the portrait of a fellah 
from Upper Egypt, painted by Lcfebure for the collections of the Museum of Natural History 
(Aperru dt‘8 races humaines de la basse valUe du Nil, pp. 10-12; cf. Bulletin de. la SocitiC d'anthro- 
pologie , 1880, pp, 727-729,): these are the two types reproduced by Faucher-Gudiu on p. 48. 

1 The face of the woman hero given was taken separately, and was subsequently attached to the 
figure of an Egyptian woman whom NaviHe had photographed sitting beside a colossal head. The 
nose of the statue has been restored. 

2 This question, brought forward for the first time by Hamy and Franqois Lenormanl (Dfcouvertes 
de. reties de 1’dge de pierre en L'gypte, in the Camples rendns de V Academic, de& Sciences, 22 nov. 1869), 
gave rise to a long controversy, in which many European savants look part. The whole account of 
it is given nearly in full by Salomon Eexnach, Description raisonnde du musCe de Saint-Germain , 
vol. x. pp. 87, 88. The examination of the sites led me to believe, with Mariette, that the manu- 
factories pointed out before 1S9G were certainly not anterior to historic times, but I never doubted, 
as gome have imagined, that there had been a real stone age in Egypt. 

E 
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during the whole period of the Middle Ages, and the manufacture of them has 
not yet entirely died out . 1 These objects, and the workshops where they were 
made, might therefore be less ancient than the greater part of the inscribed 
monuments. But if so far we had found no examples of any work belonging to 
the first ages, we met in historic times with certain customs which were out of 
harmony with the general civilization of the period. A comparison of these 
customs with analogous practices of barbarous nations threw light upon the 
former, completed their meaning, and showed us at the same time the successive 
stages through which the Egyptian people had to pass before reaching their 
highest civilization. We knew, for example, that even as late as the Caesars, 
girls belonging to noble families at Thebes were consecrated to the service of 
Amon, and were thus licensed to a life of immorality, which, however, did not 
prevent them from making rich marriages when age obliged them to retire 
from office . 2 Theban women were not the only people in the world to whom 
such licence was granted or imposed upon them by law; wherever in a 
civilized country we see a similar practice, we may recognize in it an 
ancient custom which in the course of centuries has degenerated into a 
religious observance . 3 The institution of the women of Amon is a legacy 
from a time when the practice of polyandry obtained, and marriage did 
not yet exist . 4 * Age and maternity relieved them from this obligation, and 
preserved them from those incestuous connections of which we find examples 
in other races . 6 A union of father and daughter, however, was perhaps not 
wholly forbidden , 6 and that of brother and sister seems to have been 


1 Griffith has called attention to a bas-relief of the XII th dynasty at Beni-Hasan representing the 
making of flint knives (Xewbebry-Griffith, Beni-Hasan, vol. iii. pi. viii.). An entire collection of 
flint tools — axes, adzes, knives, and sickles — mostly with wooden handles, was found by Prof. Petrie 
in the ruins of Kahun, at the entrance to the Fay tun ( lUahua , etc., pp. 12, 51- 55) : they dated from 
the XII th dynasty, more than throe thousand years before our era. Mariette had previously 
pointed out (Bulletin de VInstitut fyyplien, 1809-1871, 1st series, vol. xi. p. 58; cf. De Vagi, de 1 ,l 
pierre en ligypte, in the JRecueH de Travaux, vol. vii. p. L29) the fact that a Coptic 'JiJs. Salib 
of Abydos, in charge of the excavations there, shaved his head with a flint knife, according to the 
custom of his youth (1820-35). I knew the man, who died at over eighty yeara of age, in 1887 ; 
he was still faithful to his flint implement, while his sons and the whole, population of El KIiarLch 
were using nothing but steel razors. As ki3 scalp was scraped nearly raw by the operation, he lined 
to cover Iris head with fresh leaves to cool the inflamed skin. 

* Strabo, xvii. § 10, p. S17 ; Diodorus (i. 4.7) speaks only of Lho tombs of these Pallaeides of 
Amon; his authority, Hccatmus of Abdera. appears not to have known their mode of life. 

3 Limstt'r, KulturgescMohte der Mcnschheit in ihrem organischen Aufbuu, vol. ii. p, la. 

4 For the complete development and proofs of the theory on which this view of the fact rests, see 
Lifpert, Kxdiurgesehiehie der Mensdkheit, vol. ii. p. G, et seq. 

* As, for instance, among the Modes, the class of the Magi, according to Xanthos of Lydia (fragsu. 28 
in MtinnsE-DiDOT, Frag. hist, grxe., vol. !. p. 13) and of Ctesias (fragm. 80, edit. Mubler-Diuut 
P- 00). 

0 E. dk Hotjgb held that Itamescs II. married at least two of his daughters, Bint Anatl and 
Honittui. The Achsomcnian kings did tho same i Arlaxerxca married two of hi 3 own daughters 
<PL 0 TAR£H, Artaxerxes, § 27). 
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regarded as perfectly right and natural ; 1 the words brother and sister possessing 
in Egyptian love-songs the same significance as lover and mistress with us . 2 
Paternity was necessarily doubtful in a community of this kind, and hence the 
tie between fathers and children was slight ; there being no family, in the sense 
in which we understand the word, except as it centred around the mother. 
Maternal descent was, therefore, the only one openly acknowledged, and the 
affiliation of the child was indicated by the name of the mother alone . 3 
When the woman ceased to belong to all, and confined herself to one husband, 
the man reserved to himself the privilege of taking as many wives as he 
wished, or as he was able to keep, beginning with his own 'sisters. All 
wives did not enjoy identical rights : those bom of the same parents as the 
man, or those of equal rank with himself, preserved their independence. If 
the law pronounced him the master, nihil, to whom they owed obedience and 
fidelity,- they were mistresses of the house, nthU pirn, as well as wives, 
himitu, and the two words of the title express their condition . 5 Each of 
them occupied, in fact, her own house, pirii, which she had from her parents 
or her husband, and of which sho was absolute mistress, mint. She lived 
in it and performed in it without constraint all a woman’s duties ; feeding 
the lire, grinding the com, occupying herself in cooking and weaving, making 
clothing and perfumes, nursing and teaching her children . 6 When her hus- 
band visited her, he was a guest whom she received on an equal footing. 
It appears that at the outset these various wives were placed under the 
authority of an older woman, whom they looked on as their mother, and 
who defended their rights and interests against the master ; but this custom 

1 This custom had been noticed in early times, among others by Dtodorus, i. 27, wlio justifies it 
by citing iho marriage of Osiris with his sister Isis : the testimony of historians of the classical period 
is daily confirmed by the ancient monuments. 

58 Masj’euo, Etudes &jyptieunes, vol. i. pp. 221, 228, 282, 283, 237, 233, 210, ole. 

3 The same custom existed among the Lyciuus (Herodotus, j. 172; Nicolaus of Damascus, 
frugal. 129, in MCli/er-Didot, Frag, last, gr., vol. ili. p. 461, etc.) and among many semi-civilized 
peoples of ancient and modern limes (J. Lubbock, The Origins of Civilisation , p. 139, etc.). The first 
writer to no! ice its existence in Egypt, to my knowledge, was Scuow, Charta Papyracea gratae 
seri/itn Musri Jiorgintii Yditris, pp. xxxiv., xxxv, 

4 On the most ancient ruonumenls which we possess, the wife says of herself that she is “ the 
one devoted to her muster — who does every day what her master loves, and whom, for that reason, her 
master loves’’ (lusrsrcs, JDenhm., Ii. 10 h ); in the same way a subject who is the favourite of a king 
s-ays that “he loves his master, and that Ms master loves him” (Lefsius, JDenJm., ii. 20). 

* The title titbit pint is ordinarily interpreted as if the woman who bore it were mistress of the 
house of her husband. Prof, Petrie (A Season in Egypt, pp. S, 9) considers that this is not an exact 
translation, and has suggested that the women called nihil pint are widows. This explanation 
cannot be applied to passages where the woman, whether married or otherwise, says to her lover, 
“My good friend, my desire is to share thy goods as thy house-mistress” (Marrero, Etudes 
<fgyptiennes, vol. i. p. 217); evidently she does not ask to become the widow of her beloved. The 
interpretation proposed here was suggested to me hy a species of marriage still in vogue among 
several tribes of Africa and America (Lippeet, EuUurgeschichte der Mensehheit, vol. ii. p. 27, et seq.) 

6 Compare the touching picture which the author of the Papyrus moral do Eoulaq gives of the 
good mother, at the end of the Theban period (Ghabas, V Egyptologie, vol. ii. pp. 42-51). 
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gradually disappeared, and in historic times we read of it as existing only 
in the families of the gods. The female singers consecrated to Amon and 
other deities, owed obedience to several superiors, of whom the principal 
(generally the widow of a king or high priest) was called chief-superior of 
the ladies of the harem of Amon . 1 Besides these wives, there were concu- 
bines, slaves purchased or born in the house, prisoners of war, Egyptians 
of inferior class, who were the chattels of the man and of whom he could 
dispose as he wished . 2 All the children of one father were legitimate, 
whether their mother were a wife or merely a concubine, but they did not 
all enjoy the same advantages ; ' those among them who were bom of a 
brother or sister united in legitimate marriage, took precedence of those 
whose mother was a wife of inferior rank or a slave . 8 In the family thus 
constituted, the woman, to all appearances, played the principal part. Children 
recognized the parental relationship in the mother alone. The husband 
appears to have entered the house of his wives, rather than the wives to have 
entered his, and this appearance of inferiority was so marked that the Greeks 
were deceived by it. They affirmed that the woman was supreme in Egypt ; 
the man at the time of marriage promised obedience to her, and entered 
into a contract not to raise any objection to her commands . 4 

We had, therefore, good grounds for supposing that the first Egyptians 
were semi-savages, like those still living in Africa and America, having an 
analogous organization, and similar weapons and tools . 5 A few lived in 
the desert, in the oasis of Libya, or in the deep valleys of the Bed Land — 
Doskirit, To Doshiru — between the Nile and the sea; the poverty of the 

1 3fost of tho princesses of the family of the high priest of the Theban Amon had this title 
(Maspkbo, Lea Mamies rnyales de Delr-el-Iiuhari, in the M€m. de la Mission franc, du Oaire. vol. i. 
pp. 575-580). In that speeies of modern African marriage with which I have compared the earliest 
Egyptian marriage, the wives of one man arc together subject to the authoriiy ot‘ an old woman, 
to whom they give the title of mother; if the comparison is oxuoi, the harem, of the god would form 
a community of this kind, in which the elder would bo tho superiors of the younger women. Here 
again the divine family would preserve an institution which hud long censed to exist among mortal-. 

*’ One of the concubines of Khnumhotpu at Beni-Iiasaa, after having preocxvfcd her muster with 
a son. was given by him in marriage to an inferior officer, by whom she had several other children 
(Ou.MirofjLxox, Man. rlr VEgypte. vol. ii. pp. 590, 392, 415; Lepsius, Den km., vol. ii. 128, 150, 152 ). 

a This explains the history of the children of Tbothmos 1., and of the other princes of the family 
of Aahmes, as wo shall have occasion to see further on. 

* Drononus Utavhvts, i. 80. Here, us in all he says of Egypt, Diodorus has drawn largely from 
the historical and philosophic romance of Ilecatseus of Abdera. 

6 Up till now but few efforts have been made to throw light on these early times in Egypt; 
Erman (AEgypten, pp. 59, GO) and Ed. Meyer (Gerdt,. JEgyp., pp. 24-80) have devoted merely a few 
pages to the subject : a new theory has been started by Prof. Petrie (A History of Egypt , vol. i. 
pp. 12-15) which seems as yet to have found no acceptance nmongst Egyptologists. Tho 
examination of the hieroglyphic signs has yielded valuable information ; they have often preserved 
for us a representation of objects, and consequently a rocord of customs flourishing at tin; time when 
they were originally drawn (Masfero, Notes au jour le jour, § 5, in the Proceedings of the Bib. Arch. 
Sac., 1890-91, vol. xiii, pp, 310, 311; Petsxe, Epigraphy in Egyptian Research, in the Asiatic and 
Quarterly Review, 1891, pp. 815-320; Weitum, pp, 29-34). The later discoveries of Petrie, Quibell, 
Amelineau, and De Morgan have confirmed tho deductions which the study of the Pharaonic 
monuments had led roe to make, and in most cases I have merely had to add to mv existing notes a 
reference to their works in order to bring this volume abreast of our present knowledge. 
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country fostering their native savagery. Others, settled on the Black Land, 
gradually became civilized, and we have found of late considerable remains of 
those of their generations 
who, if not anterior to the 
limes of written records, were 
at least contemporary with 
the earliest kings of tiro first 
historical dynasty. Their 
houses were like those of the 
fellahs of to-day, low huts of 
wattle daubed with puddled 
clay, or of bricks dried in the 
sun . 1 They contained one loin-cloth . 2 

room, either oblong or square, the door being the only aperture. Those of the 
richer class only were large enough to make it needful to support the roof by 
means of one or more trunks of trees, which did duty for columns. Earthen pots, 
turned by hand, Hint knives and other implements, mats of reeds or plaited straw, 
two flat stones for grinding corn , 3 a few pieces of wooden furniture, stools, and 
head-rests for use at night , 4 comprised all the contents. Their ordinary pottery 
is heavy and almost devoid of ornament, but some of the finer kinds have been 
moulded and baked in wickerwork baskets, which have left a quaint trellis-like 
impression on the surface of the clay. In many cases the vases are hi colour, 
the body being of a fine smooth red, polished with a stone, while the 
m.‘clc and base are of an intense black, the surface of which is even more 
shining* than that of the red part . 5 Sometimes they are ornamented with 
patterns in white of flowers, palms, ostriches, gazelles, boats with undulated 
or broken lines, or geometrical figures of a very simple nature. More 
often the ground is coloured a fine yellow, and the decoration has been 
traced in red lines. Jars, saucers, double vases, flat plates, large cups, 
supports for amphoric, trays raised on a foot — in short, every kind of form 
is found in use at that remote period . 6 The men went about nearly naked, 
except the nobles, who wore a panther’s skin, sometimes thrown over the 
shoulders , 7 sometimes drawn round the waist, and covering the lower part 

1 J. UK Morgan, Ethnographic prdiistorique, pp. 85-06, believes that the Egyptians borrowed the 
use of bricks from the Chaldeans, and that the huts of the earliest inhabitants were merely of reeds. 

2 .X IX th dynasty ; drawn by Faucher-Gudin, after Eo&ellini, Mammenti Storid, pi. Ixxxv. 

2 Maeiette, Albim photographique, pi. xx.; Maspebo, Guide du visilenr, p. 220, Nos. 1012, I Old. 

4 II Any, Note sur les chevets cles aneiens Egyptians, etc., in the Etudes d€diees it Lecrnans, pp. 32--31. 

5 J. 3>e Morgan, L'Age de la pierre, eie., pp. 156-159, pis. et Ethnographic, pp. 120, 121. 

‘ J. m Morgan, L’Age de la pierre, etc.,pp. 159-161, pis. iv.-ix., et Ethnogr . prdiisL, pp. 121—128. 

7 XL in the panther’s skin which, is seeB, for instance, on the shoulders of the negro prisoners of 
the XYIII 11 ’ dynasty (Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, 2nd edit., vol i. p. 259, No, 13 e, d) ; it was 
obligatory for certain orders of priests, or for dignitaries performing priestly functions of a prescribed 
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of the body, the animal’s tail touching the heels behind , 1 as we see later in 
several representations of the negroes of the Upper Nile. They smeared 
their limbs with grease or oil , 2 and they tattooed their faces and bodies, at 
least in part, but in later times this practice was retained by the lower 
classes only . 8 On the other hand, the custom of painting the face was never 
given up. To complete their toilet, it was necessary to accentuate the arch 
of the eyebrow with a line of kohl (antimony powder). A similar black line 
surrounded and prolonged the oval of the eye to the middle of the temple, 
a layer of green coloured the under lid , 4 and ochre and carmine enlivened the 
tints of the cheeks and lips . 5 The hair, plaited, curled, oiled, and plastered 
with grease, formed., an erection which was as complicated in the case of the 
man as in that of the woman. Should the hair be too short, a black or 
blue wig, dressed with much skill , 6 was substituted for it ; ostrich feathers 
waved on the heads of warriors , 7 and a large lock, flattened behind the right 
ear, distinguished the military or religious chiefs from their subordinates . 8 
When the art of weaving became common, a belt and loin-cloth of white 

nature (Statues A SO, GO, 72, 76, in the Louvre, E. de House, Notice somnairo des Monuments da la 
Gulerie Egyptieune, 1872, pp. 41, 3G. S3, 39; Lkwitis, Dcnkm., ii. 18, 19, 21, 22, 80, 81 />, 32, etc. ; cf. 
Wilkivsos, op. ait., 2nd edit., vol. i. pp. 181, 182 ; Euman. AEyypten, p. 286). The sacerdotal cost nine 
is a survival of the ancient attire of the head of iho family. Those who inherited or who had obtained 
the right of wearing the panther’s skin on ocriain occasions, bore, under Lire ancient empire, the tills 
of Oiru-basit, “chiefs of the fur” (Mariette, Leo Mastabas, pp. 252, 253, 254, 275, ole.). 

1 'Wileixsox, Manners and Customs, 2nd edit , vol. i. p. 259, No. St, 9-13, and p. 272, No. SS ; ef. 
J. on Morhax, EtltnograpMe prdhislorique, pp. 56-58, 121-129. 

s CaBtor-oil is the oil of kiki (Herodotus, ii. 94). It was called saqnunu, in Greek transcription 
psagdas, with the Egyptian article p; SdySas, without the article, is found in Hesyehius. 

* CnA3n*OLi.iou, Monuments, vol. i pi. ccclxxxi. bis, 4; Hqsellixi, Mon. civili, pi. xli., text, 
vol. ii. pp. 21, 22, where the women are seen tattooed on the bosom. In most of the bas-reliefs also 
of the temples of Phiiae and Korn Ornbo, the goddesses and queens have Iheir breasts scored with 
long incisions, which, starting from the circumference, unite in the centre round the nipple. The 
“ carton nagos " of Aklnuim show that, in the ago of Sevcrus, tattooing was as common as it is now 
among the provincial middle classes and the fellahin (Maspero, Etudes de Myth, tt d’ Arch. 
Egypticnnes, vol. i. p. 218 ; cf. Bulletin de Vlnstitut dgyptien, 2nd series, vol. vi. p. 89). 

* The green powder ( uazit ) and the black pulverized vegetable charcoal, or antimony ( maszhnit ), 
formed part of the offerings considered indispensable to the deceased; but already in the age of 
the Pyramids the use of green paint appears to have been an affectation of archaism, and we meet 
with it only on a few monuments, such as the statues of Sapi in the Louvre (E. joe Huron, Notice 
sommaire, p. 50 A, 86, 37, 28) and the stela of Hathor-nofer-hotpu at Gizch (Maspero, Guide du 
■visile ur, pp. 212, 213, Nos. 991 et 1009). The use of black kohl was in those times, ay it is still, 
supposed to euro or even prevent ophthalmia, and the painted eye was called uzait, “the 
healthy,” a term ordinarily applied to the two eyes of heaven — the sun and moon (Maspero, Notes 
an your le jour, § 25, in the Froceadinys of the Bib . Arch. Soeiety, 1S91-92, vol. xiv. pp. 313-316). 

5 The mummies of Honittfti and Nsitanibashru (Maspero, Le s Mamies voyales , in tho M€m. de 
la Miss., vol. i. pp. 577, 579) had their hair dressed and their faces painted before burial. 

5 "Wigs figure, from the earliest antiquity, in the list of offerings. The use of them is common 
among many savage tribes in Africa at the present day. The blue wig has been found in Abyssinia, 
and examples, taken by Jules JBorelli, are exhibited in the Museum of the Trocadero. 

1 These may be observed on the head of the little sign fjjjb, fjjfji, representing foot-soldiers 
in the current script ; in later times they were confined to tho mercenaries of Libyan origin. 

8 In historic times only children ordinarily wore the Bidelack: with grown men it was the mark 
of princes of the royal family, or it indicated the exercise of high priestly functions (Wii-kinsok, 
Manners and Customs, 2nd edit., vol. i. pp, 162, 163, 182). 
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linen replaced the Leathern garment . 3 4 Fastened round the waist, hut so low 
as to leave the navel uncovered, the loin-cloth frequently reached to the knee ; 
the hinder part was frequently drawn betv een the yrr?^> 
legs and attached in front to the belt, thus 
forming a kind of drawers . 2 Tails of animus i l f 
and wild beast’s skin were henceforth only 
the insignia of authority with which 
priests and princes adorned them- 
selves on great days and at reli- 
gious ceremonies . 3 The skin was 
sometimes carelessly thrown over 
the left shoulder and swayed with 
the movement of the body ; some- 
times it was carefully adjusted 
over one shoulder and under the 
other, so as to bring the curve of 
the cliest into prominence. The 
head of the animal, skilfully prepared 
and enlivened by large eyes of enamel, 
rested on the shoulder or fell just 
below the waist of the wearer ; 
the paws, with the claws 
attached, hung down over 
the thighs; the spots of 
the skin were manipulated so as to form five-pointed stars. On going 
out-of-doors, a large wrap was thrown over all; this covering was either 




1 The monuments of the ancient empire show us the fellah of that period and the artisan at his 
work still wearing the belt (Lnvsrt'S, Denim., ii. 4, 9, 12, 23, 24, 25, 2S, 35, 40, etc.). 

- The first fashion often figures in Leveies, l)eiikm., ii. pp. 4, 8, 22, 25, 32, 43, etc. ; the 
latter in Wilkinson; Manners and Customs, 2nd edit., yoL ii. p. 322. Sec the two statues, pp. 
17, 4S. 

3 The custom of wearing a tail mado of straw, hemp fibre, or horsehair, still exists among several 
tiib'vs of the Upper Nile (Elisee Eeclds, GeograpMe univcrselle, vol. ix. pp. 140, 158, 105, 175, 
178, etc.). The tails worn on state occasions by the Egyptians were imitations of jackals’ tails, and 
not, as has been stated, of those of lions. The movable part was ofleather or plaited horsehair, 
attached to a rigid part of wood. The museum at Marseilles possesses one of theso wooden 
appendages (Mastero, Catalogue du Musde' Egyptien, p. 92, No. 279). They formed part of the 
costume of the deceased, and we find two species of them in his wardrobe (Visconti, Monument! 
Egiziani della raccolta del Signor Demetrio Bapmdriopulo , pi. vi. ; Lki'SHTS, JElteste Texte, pi. 7, 37 ; 
Masreko, Trois Annees de /outlies , in tho Mifmoires de la Mission du Cairo, vol. i. pp. 217, 225, 
235), 

4 Wooden statue in the Gizeh Museum (TV 01 dynasty), drawn by Fauchcr-Gudin, from a 
photograph by Bechard. See Mariekue, Album du Musefe de Boulag, pi. 20, and Notice des principaux 
monuments, 4th edit., p. 235, No. 770 ; MaspeRo, Guide du Visil&uv , p. 219, No. 1009. 

s Statue of the second prophet of Amon, Aa-nen, in the Turin Museum (XVIII th dynasty). 
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smooth or hairy, similar to that in which the Nubians and Abyssinians of 
the present clay envelop themselves.- It could be draped 
in various ways; transversely over the left shoulder 
like the fringed shawl of the Chaldeans, or hanging 
straight from both shoulders like a mantle . 1 In fact, 
it did duty as a cloak, sheltering the wearer from 
the sun or from the rain, from the heat or from 
the cold. They never sought to transform it 
into a luxurious garment of state, as was the 
case in later times with the Homan toga, 
whose amplitude secured a certain dignity of 
carriage, and whose folds, carefully adjusted 
beforehand, fell around the body with 
studied grace. The Egyptian mantle, when 
‘not required, was thrown aside and folded 
up. The material being fine and soft, it 
occupied but a small space, and was re- 
duced to a long thin roll ; the ends being 
then fastened together, it was slung over 
the shoulder and round the body like a 
cavalry cloak . 3 Travellers, shepherds, all 
those whose occupations called them to the fields, carried it as a bundle 



A DIUMTAUY WUAl'Ci'D IN UK LAlUiL c’l.OtK.* 


1 This costume, to which Egyptologists have not given sufficient attention, is frequently repre- 
sented cm the monuments. Besides the two statues reproduced above, I may che iliOM. 1 of Vahihri 
and of Tliolh-nofir in the Louvre (E mi Bouok , Notice des Monument s de In (Jak'ru- 1?72, 

Nos. 05 and 91, pp. 32, 4-i), ami the Lady Nofrit in the C-tizch Museum (Mabpkiio, (i»idt da li-ifrvr . , 
No. 1050, p 221). Tholhotpu in liis tomb wears this mantle (LErsius, Ik idem., ii. JIM *). lChnum- 
liotpu and several of his workmen are represented iu it at Bt-ni-Jiasan (Lepsus, ii. 320.127;, 

as also one of the princes of Elephantine iu the recently discovered lmn!i~, besides many Egyptians 
of all clashes in tlie tombs of Thebes (a good example is in the tomb of iJarmhabi, <_‘:i wioi.lios, 
Non a incuts <l< l’ Egypt % y 1. clvi. 2; ItOsELLixi, Monvmevti Civili, pi. oxvi. 1; Boi'hiant, J c Tontlwi 
d’HannJtabi, in the Nfr moires de. In Mission tlu Cairo, vol. v. jil. iii.). The n asou why ii docs not figure 
mere often is, in the fust place, that the Egyptian artists experienced actual diiimulty in rtprcseidhig 
the folds of its drapery, although these were simple compared with the complicated arrangement of the 
Tinman toga; finally-, the wall-paintings mostly portray cither interior scenes, or flirrieultura! labour, or 
tho work of various trades, or episodes of war, or religions ceremonies, in all of which the mailt le plays no 
part. Every Egyptian peasant, however, possessed his own, and ii was in constant u-o in ins daily life. 

4 Statue of Khiti in the Giz-.li Museum (XII th and XIII ta dynasties), drawn by Eaueher- 
Gudin; see Mauu.tte, Notice dee prinaipavx mo ft aments, 4th edit., p. J8S, No. 4G4, Catalogue, General 
den Motnmic.iis d’JhyJ.oe, p. 80, No. 301, and Album phutographigue da « tusfr de liming, pi. xxv. The 
statue was found at Abydos. 

3 Many draughtsmen, ignorant of what they had to represent, have made incorrect copies of the 
manner in which this cloak was worn; but examples of it arc numerous, although until now attention 
has not been called to them. The fallowing are a few instances taken at random of xlio way iu which 
it was used : 3?epi I., lighting against the nomads of Sinai, has the cloak, hut with the two ends 
passed through tho belt of his loin-cloth (Lbpsics, Denhm., ii. 11G a); at Zawyet cl-Maiyitin, Khunus, 
killing birds with the boomerang from bis boat, wears it, but simply thrown over tlie left sliouldt-r, 
with Lhe two extremities hanging free (id., ii. 103 a). Xlmurahotpu at Beni-Hasan (id., ii. 130), the 



COSTUME. 


5 / 

at tiie ends of their slides ; unoe arrived at the scene of their work, t,hi*y 
deposited it, in a corner with their provisions until they 
required it . 1 The women were at first contented with a loin- 
cloth like that of the men ; 3 it was enlarged and lengthened 
til! it reached the ankle below and the bosom above, and 
became a tightly fitting garment, with two bands over the 
shoulders, like braces, to keep it in place . 3 The feet 
were not always covered; on certain occasions, however, 
sandals of coarse leather, plaited straw, split reed, or 
even painted wood, adorned those shapely Egyptian feet, 
which, to suit our taste, should be a little shorter . 4 Both 
men and women loved ornaments, and covered their 
necks, breasts, arms, wrists, and ankles with many rows 
of necklaces and bracelets. The bracelets were made 
of elephant ivory, mother-of-pearl, or even flint, very 
cleverly perforated . 3 The necklaces were composed of 
strings of pierced shells , 6 interspersed with seeds and 
little pebbles, either sparkling or of unusual shapes . 8 
(Subsequently imitations in terra-cotta replaced the 
natural shells, and precious stones were substituted for 
pebbles, as were also beads of enamel, either 
round, ] tear-shaped, or cylindrical: the neck- 
laces were terminated and , a. 

■distance maintained between the rows of costume op egtpti.vn woman, spinning.* 
beads, by several slips of wood, bone, ivory, porcelain, or terra-cotta, pierced 

Kbrihahi (id.. 101 b), the overseers (id., 105 b, 110 a, etc.), or the peasant (id.. 9G), all have it rolled 
and slung round them ; the Prince of cl-Berskeh wears it like a mantle in folds over the two shoulders 
• id.. 181 L d). If it is objected that tho material could not bo reduced to such small dimensions as 
those represented iu these drawings of what I believe to be the Egyptian cloak, I may cite our cavalry 
capes, when rolled and slung, as an instance of what good packing will do in reducing volume. 

3 Wilkin son, Manners and Customs, 2nd edit., vol. ii. p. 100, No 3G0. and p. 891, No. 1GC; see a 
swineherd, carrying his cloak in a roll on the end of his stick, on p. 01- of Hie present volume. 

- lu the harvest-scenes of the ancient empiro, we see the women wearing the loin-cloth tucked up 
like drawers, to enable ihem to work with greater freedom (Lepsius, Denim., ii.). 

2 LlpsIls, Deni: in., ii. 5, S o, 11, 15, 19, 20, 21, 4G, 17, 57, 58, etc. 

< Ban dais also figure in all periods among the objects contained in tho wardrobe of the deceased 
i Visconti, Monumeuti Lgiziani, pi. vii.; Lepsius, yElteate Texie , pi. xi. p. xliii. ; Maspeho, Troie 
Jnn&x def unities , in the Mem. de la Miss, frangaise. vol. i. pp. 218, 228, 237). 

J. DU Morgan, JfflmograpMe prefhistorique, pp. 59-G2. 

0 The Lurying-places of Abydos, especially the moat ancient, have furnished us with millions of 
shells, pierced aud threaded as necklaces; they all belong to the species of cowries used as money in 
Africa at the present day (Marietta, La GaUrie de VEgypte ancienne « V exposition retrospective du 
TrocadSro, p. 112; Masi'EKO, Guide du visiteur, p. 271, No. 4130); cf. J. bk Morgan, Ethnographie 
prvkiuiorique, p. 59, who enumerates among the varieties employed as ornaments, the following which 
belong to the species found in the Nile or tho Bed Sea — Purpura turbereulata , Bhaim. ; Qonm 
pusillus, Oiiemm. ; Neriia polita, Linn. ; Sistrum anaxeres , Do S. ; Cleopatra bulmoides . Out. 

1 Brawn by Bauch er-Gudin, from one of the spinning-women at tho Paris Exhibition of 1889. 

» Necklaces 0 f seeds have been found in the tombs of Abydos, Thebes, and Gebelfin. Of these 
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with holes, through which ran the threads . 1 Weapons, at least among the- 
nobility, were an indispensable part of cos- 
tume. Most of them were for hand-to-hand 
fighting : sticks, clubs, lances furnished with 
a sharpened bone or stone point , 2 axes and 
daggers of flint , 3 sabres and clubs of bone or 
wood variously shaped, pointed or rounded at 
the end, with blunt or sharp blades, — in- 
offensive enough to look at, but, 
wielded by a vigorous hand, sufficient 
to break an arm, crush in the ribs, 
or smash a skull with all desirable 
precision . 5 The plain or triple curved 
bow was the favourite weapon for attack 
at a distance , 6 but in addition to this 

HAN WEARING WIG AND NECKLACES . 4 , - ,. , 

there were the sung, the javelm, and 
a missile almost forgotten nowadays, the boomerang ; we have no proof, however, 



Sckwoinfurth has identified, among others, the Cassia absus, L “ a weed of the Soudan whose seeds 
ore sold in the drug bazaar at Cairo and Alexandria under the name ot* xhislim , as a remedy, which is 
in groat request among the natives, for ophthalmia” (Les Dcrnieres Ddeoucertes botaniqn.es dans les 
aneiens ionibeaux de VBgypte, in lliu Bulletin de Vlnstitnt, Ojyptien, 2nd series, vol. vi. p. 257). For 
the necklaces of pebbles, ef. Masituio, Guide du vi&iteuv, pp. 270, 271. No. 4129. A considerable 
number of these pebbles, particularly those of strange shape, or presenting a curious combination of 
colours, must have been regarded as amulets or fetishes by their Egyptian owners ; analogous cases, 
among other peoples, havo been pointed oue by hi. B. Tylob, Primitice Culture, vol. ii. p. '189, et seq., 
205, et aeq. For the imitations of cowries and shells in blue enamelled terra-cotta, of. Majuro, 
Guide du visiteur, p. 271, No. 4130, p. 270, No. 4100 ; they are numerous at A by d os, side by side with 
the real cowries. Some coarse imitations of the Nerita polita wore found at Gcbel Tukk by Do Morgan ; 
they were cut in a species of hard crystalline porphyry (Elk. prdlnst., p. 50). 

J The nature of these little perforated slips has not been understood hy the majority of savants; 
they havo been put aside as doubtful objects, or have been wrongly described in our museum catalogues. 

1 The term mablt for the lance or javelin is found in the most ancient formulas of the pyramids 
(Pepi I,, ]. 424, in the Becueil de Trarnux, vol. vi. p. 165). The mabit , lance or javelin, was pointed 
with flint, bone, or metal, after the fashion of arrowheads (Chabas, Etudes snr Vantiqnile histurique, 
2nd edit., p, 382. et seq., 395). See J. de Morgan, Ethnographic prdhidoriqne, pp. 79-81, for the most 
characteristic shapes of lance and arrowheads found in the ancient Egyptian settlements, 

3 In several museums, notably at Leyden, wo find Egyptian axes of atone, particularly of serpentine, 
both rough and polished (Oharas, Etudes snr Vaidirjuitd historique, £nd edit., pp. 381, 382). For the 
flint axes and daggers found in tho oldest ruins, cf. De Morgan, Etlm. prdhist., pp, 72-78. 

4 Drawn by Faueker-Uudin, from a portrait of Pharaoh Peti I. of the XIX th dynasfy (Bosellini, 
Wonumenti Stand, pi. v. IS): the lower part of the necklace has been completed. 

s In primitive times the bone of an animal served as a club. This is proved by the shape of the 
object held in the hand in the sign 5, — t (Maspero, Notes an jour lejour, § 5, in the Proceedings of the 
Biblical Archmological Society, 1890-91, vol. xiii. pp. 310, 311): the hieroglyph v«b which is the 
determinative in writing for all ideas of violence or brute forme, comes down to us from a time when 
the principal weapon was tho club, or a hone serving as a club. 

e For the two principal shapes of the bow, see Lepsitn, Der Bogen in der Hieroglypldk ( Zeitschrift , 
1872, pp. 79-88). From the earliest times the sign portrays the soldier equipped with the how 
and bundle of arrows; the quiver was of Asiatic origin, and was not adopted until much later 
(Maspero, Notes au jour le jour, § 18, in the Proceedings of the Biblical Archmological Sodety, 
1891-92, vol. xiv. 184-187). In the contemporary texts of the first dynasties, the idea of 



ASMS OF WOOD AND METAL. 59 * 

that the Egyptians handled the boomerang 1 with the skill of the Austra- 
lians, or that they knew how to throw 
it so as to bring it back to its point 
of departure . 2 Such was approximately 
the most ancient equipment as far as 
we can ascertain; but at a very early 
date copper and iron were known in 
Egypt . 3 Long before historic times, 
the majority of the weapons in wood 
were replaced by those of metal, — 
daggers, sabres, hatchets, which pre- 
served, however, the shape of the old 
wooden instruments. Those wooden 
weapons which were retained, were nsed 
for hunting, or were only brought out on 
solemn occasions when tradition had to 
be respected. The war-baton became 
the commander’s wand of authority, 
and at last degenerated into tho walk- 
ing-stick of the rich or noble. The club at length represented merely the 



SHE BOOMERANG AND FIGHTING IiOW. 4 


weapons is conveyed by the bow, arrow, and club or axe (E. de Rouge, Becherches sur leg monuments, 
p. 10 1). 

1 The boomerang is still nsed by certain tribes of the Nile valley (Eijsee Reclus, G digraph is 
u never sell*, vol. ix. p. 852). It is portrayed in the most ancient tombs (Lepsitis, Denltm., ii. 12, 80, 
lUti, etc.), and every museum possesses examples, varying in shape (E, de Rouge, Notice sommaire, 
Halle Civile , Armoire II., p. 73; Maspeeo, Guide dn visiteur, p. 303, No. 4723). Besides the ordinary 
boomerang, the Egyptians nsed one which ended in a knob (Maspero, Guide du visiteur, p. 303, 
No. 4724), ami another of semicircular shape (Oiiabas, Etudes sur V antiquity hidorique, 2nd edit., 
p. SS; 31 A^rur.o, Notes au jour le jour, § 27, in the Proceedings of the Biblical Archscologiml Society, 
vol xiv., 1891-02, pp. 820, 321): this latter, reproduced in miniature in cornelian or in red jasper, 
served as an amulet, and was placed on tho mummy to furnish the deceased iu the other world with 
a lighting or hunting weapon. 

- The Australian boomerang is much larger than the Egyptian one; it is about a yard in length, 
two inches in width, and thrce-sixtconths of an ineh in thickness. Eor the manner of handling it, 
ami what can be done with it, see Lubbock, Prehistoric Man, pp. 402, 403. 

s Metals were introduced into Egypt in very ancient times, since the class of blacksmiths is asso- 
ciated with the worship of Horns of Edfft, and appears in the account of the mythical wars of that 
god (Masters, Les Forgerons d'llorus , in Les Etudes de iUythologie, vol. ii. p. 313, et seep). The 
earliest tools we possess, iu copper or bronze, date from the IV th dynasty (Gladstone, On Metallic 
Copper, Tin, and Antimony from Ancient Egypt , in the Proceedings of the Biblical Archeological 
Society, 1891-92, pp. 223-220): pieces of iron have been found from, time to time in tho masonry 
of the Great Pyramid (Vtse, Pyramids of Gizeh , vol. i. pp. 275, 27(3; St. John Vincent Day, 
Examination cf the Fragment of Iron from the Great Pyrumid of Gizeh, in the Transactions of the 
International Congress of Orientalists, 1874, pp. 396-399; Maspheo, Guide du visiteur, p. 296, and 
Bulletin de la SoefetC d'anthropologie, 1883, p. 813, et seq.). Montelius has, however, repeatedly 
contested tho authenticity of these discoveries, and he thinks that iron was not known in Egypt till 
a much later period (jUAge du bronze en Egypte, in tho Anthropologie, vol. i. p. 30, et seq.), 

4 Drawn by Faueher-G udin, from a painting in the tomb of Klmumbotpu at Beni-Hasan 
(Giiamboluon, Monuments de V Egypte, pi. ccc. ; Rosellini, Monumenti Civili, pi. cxvix. 3). 
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rank of a chieftain/ while the crook and the wooden-kandled mace, with its 
head of ivory, diorite, granite, or white stone, the favourite weapons of princes, 

continued to the last the most 

■ '-j revered insignia of royalty/* 

'$,/ vo-m-i, or ■monuu* m.<- Life TOS l Msse < 1 iu cum - 

parative ease and pleasure. 
Of the ponds left in the open country by the river at its fall, some 
dried up more or less quickly during the winter, leaving on the soil an 
immense quantity of fish, the possession of which birds and wild beasts disputed 
with man . 4 Other pools, however, remained till 
the returning inundation, as so many vivaria in 
which the fish were preserved for dwellers on the 
banks; Fishing with the harpoon, made either of 
stone or of metal , 5 with the line, with a net or with 
traps, were all methods of fishing known and used 
by the Egyptians from early times. "Where the 
ponds failed, the neighbouring Nile furnished 
them with inexhaustible supplies. Standing in 
light canoes, or rather supported by a plank on 
bundles of reeds bound together , 7 they ventured 
into mid-stream, in spite of the danger arising 
from the over-present hippopotamus; or they 
penetrated up the canals amid a thicket of 
aquatic plants, to bring down with the boomerang 
the birds which found covert there. The fowl 



KING HOLDING THIS BATON, TIIE 
WHITE MACE, AND ’111E CLUB. 8 


and iish which could not be eaten fresh, were dried, salted, or smoked, and kept 

A The woolen club most commonly represented is Ihe usual insignia r f a nofdc-mun. Several 
kinds of clubs, somewhat difficult, for us moderns to distinguish, yet bearing different names, formed 
a part of llie funereal furniture (Leivsiits, AElteste Texfe, pi. x. 20— —S, 8S: Ma-tero, Trot* Audit# uV 
ftmilles, in the Mcfmolres tie la Mission fmncaise, vol. i. pp. 21, 221, 282, etc.}. 

2 Drawn by ffaucher-Gudin, from a photograph by Drugacli-Bny of the original at. Gizch. 

3 The crook | is the sceptre of a prince, a Pharaoh, or a god; the white mace | has still the value 
apparently of a weapon in the hands of the king who brandishes it over a group of prisoners, or over 
an ox which ho is sacrificing to a divinity (Lepsitjs. IJenhm., ii. 2 a, e,8U /, 11(5, etc.). Must, museums 
possess specimens of the stone heads of those maces, but until lately their use was not known. 
I had several placed in the Boulak Museum (Extra it cle Vinvenfaire, p, 10, Nos. 20.5X0, 20.587, in 
Lhe- Bulletin de Vlmtitul Egyptien, 2nd series, vol. vi.). It already possessed a morlol of one entirely 
of wood (Mabikwe, La Galerie de VEgyple aneienne, p. 101; Maspero. Guide, p. 800, No. '1722). 
For the stone or ivory heads of these early maces, cf. J. de Morgan, Ethnogr. prehistorique, pp. 70-72. 

4 Of. G eoffroy-Saint-Hilaire, IHstoire naturelle des poissom dn Nil , in the Description de P Egypt?. 
vol. xxii. pp. 182, 183. The jackals eorao down, from the inountaius*in the night, and regale them- 
selves with the Gish left on the ground by the gradual drying up df these ponds. 

5 J. de Morgan, Ethnographic prtfh istorigu?, pp. 84-89, gives the principal shapes of the atone, 
ivory, and horn harpoons discovered both by kimsolF and also by Petrie ( Nagada and Balias, pi, Ixi. 
12-1(5) ; for the copper harpoons found on these ancient sites, cf. Petrie, op. clt ., pi. Ixv. 7, 8, 

6 Bas-relief in the temple of Luxor, from a photograph taken by Insinger in 1SSG. 

1 BumiotieN, Mesultate der archaologisch-phoiographischen Expedition, vol. I. pi. viii. Terra-cotta 
•models of these very ancient canoes were discovered by Petrie, Nagada and Balias, pi. xxxi. 




wild ox, and tlio ostrich, but did not disdain more bumble game, sucii as 
tke porcupine and long-eared bare: nondescript packs, in which the jackal 
and the hyena ran side by side with the wolf-dog and the lithe Abyssinian 


1 For the yearly value of the ancient fisheries, see Herodotus, ii. 149 (of. iii. 91) ; Dxoiionca, 
i 52. On the' system of form rents in use at the beginning of the century, cf. Michaud, Corrs- 
spo/tdanee iV Orient, vol. vi. letter 156; and Wilkinsox, Manners and Customs, 2nd edit., voL ». 

1P a Isolated figure from a great fishing scone in the tomb of Khnuinhofcpft at Bem-Hasan; drawn 
by Faueher-Gk-idin after Eosellini, Monumenti Clvili, pi. xxv. 1. 

* Drawn by Faucher-Oudin, from squeezes from tho tomb of Ti. 
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greyhound, scented and retrieved for their master the prey which he had 
pierced with his arrows . 1 2 3 At times a hunter, returning with the dead body of 



HUNTING IX TILE MARSHES: ENCOUNTERING AND SPEARING A HIPPOPOTAMUS. 2 


the mother, would be followed by one of her young ; or a gazelle, but slightly 
wounded, would be taken to the village and healed of its hunt. Such animals, 



by daily contact with man, were gradually tamed, and formed about his 
dwelling a motley flock, kept partly for his pleasure and mostly for his profit, 
and becoming in case of necessity a ready stock of provisions , 4 Efforts 


1 On Egyptian clogs, see Boseixtxi, Nommeuti Civili, vol. i. pp. 197-202 ; Fr. Lexormant, Leu 
Amman x employes par les anciens ligyptiens a la chasse ti a la guerre, in Yremieres Giedimtiom, vol. 
i, p. 813, et seep ; Birch, The Tablet of Antefaa II, in the Transactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, vol.iv. pp. 172-195. 

2 Tomb of Ti, Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from Dumicxien, Itumltate, vol. ii. pi. x. 

3 Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a painting at Beni-Hasan, Impairs, Denhm., ii. 13G. 

4 In the same way, before the advent of Europeans, the half-civillzcd tribes of North America used 
to .beep about their huts whole flocks of different animals, which were tame, but not domesticated 
(Lippert, KulturgeschicliU der Menscliheit, vol. i. pp. 484, 485). 




THE LASSO AND THE LOLA. 




PACK FEOJI THE TOMB OP PTAHHOTl'O D. * 


wore therefore made to enlarge this Hock, and the wisli to procure animals 
without seriously injuring thorn, caused the Egyptians to use the net for birds 
and the lasso and the lola for 

quadrupeds, A — weapons less brutal - 

than the arrow and the javelin. ^ V^— \ f\\ 

The lola was made by them of i AMf x\ 

a single rounded stone, attached J/ j=§[ /T~ 

to a strap about five yards in j \) 

length. The stone once thrown, ^ A A ^ '^T\ X 

the cord twisted round the legs, / / \ /vT { \V 

muzzle, or neck of the animal \ 

pursued, and by the attachment 

7 7 , ... PACK FROM THE TOMB OP PTAHHOTL'O D. a 

thus made the pursuer, using all 

his strength, was enabled to bring the beast down half strangled. The lasso 
has no stone attached to it, but a noose prepared beforehand, and the skill of 
the hunter consists in throwing it round the neck of his 
victim while running. They caught indifferently, without 
distinction of size or kind, all 
that chance brought within 
their reach. The daily chase 
kept up these half- tamed 
flocks of gazelles, wild goats, 
water-bucks, stocks, and os- 
triches, and their numbers 
arc reckoned by hundreds 

CATCHING ANIMALS WITH THE 1'OLA, 1 2 3 

on the monuments of the 

ancient empire , 4 Experience alone taught the hunter to distinguish between 


IMP- .y,!yl 


CATCHING ANIMALS WITH THE LiOLA, 


1 Hunting with the lola is constantly represented in the paintings both of the Memphite and 
Theban periods. "Wilkinson (Manners and Customs, 2nd edit., vol. ii. p. S7, f. 352, 353) has con- 
founded it with lasso-hunting, and his mistake has been reproduced by other Egyptologists (Erman, 
JRgypten, p. 332). Lasso-hunting is seen in Lepsips, Benlcm., ii. 30, in Bumichen, Itesu'llate, vol. i. 
pi. via., and particularly in the numerous sacrificial scenes where the king is supposed to be capturing 
the bull of the north or south, previous to offering it 1o the god (Mariette, Ahydos, vol. i. pi. 53). 
For the terms bola and lasso hunting, cf. Maspeuo, Notes au jour le jour, §§ 4 and 9, in the Pro- 
ceedings of He Biblical Archaeological Society, 3890-91, vol. xii. pp. 310, and 427-429. 

2 Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a bas-relief of Ptahhotpu (DSmichen, Mesultate, vol. i. 
pi. ix,). The dogs on the upper level are of hyenoid type, those on the lower are Abyssinian grey- 
hounds. 

3 Drawn by Faucher- Gudin, from a bas-relief of Ptahhotpu (Dcmiohen, Besultaie , vol. i. pi. viii.) 
Above are seen two porcupines, ihe foremost of whieb, emerging from his hole, has soized a grass- 
hopper. 

4 As the tombs of the ancient empire show us numerous flocks of gazelles, antelopes, and storks, 
feeding trader the care of shepherds, IT. Lenormant concluded that the Egyptians of early times had 
succeeded in domesticating some species, nowadays rebels to restraint (Les Premieres Civilisations, 
vol. i. pp. 328-328). It is my belief that the animals represented were tamed, but not domesticated. 
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those species from which he could draw profit, and others whose wildness 
made them impossible to domesticate. The subjection of the most useful 
kinds had not been finished when the historic period opened. The ass, the 
sheep, and the goat were already domesticated, but the pig was still out in 
the marshes in a semi-wild state, under the care of special herdsmen , 1 and 
the religious rites preserved the remembrance of the times in which the ox 
was so little tamed, that in order to capture while grazing the animals needed 
for sacrifice or for slaughter, it was necessary to use the lasso . 8 

Europeans are astonished to meet nowadays whole peoples who make use 

of herbs and plants whose flavour and 
properties are nauseating to us *. these 
are mostly so many legacies from a 
remote past; for example, castor-oil, 
with which the Berbers rub their 
limbs, aud with which the fellahin of 
the Paid flavour their bread and 
vegetables, was preferred before all 
others by the Egyptians of the Pha- 
raonic age for anointing the body 
and for culinary use . 4 They had begun by eating indiscriminately every 
kind of fruit which the country produced. Many of these, when their 
therapeutic virtues had been learned by experience, were gradually banished 
as articles of food, and their use restricted to medicine; others fell into 

aud wore the result of groat bunting expeditions in tlie desert. The facia which Lenorraant brought 
forward to support his theory may bo used against him. for in&ianco. the fawn of the gu sella 
nourished by its mother (Lepsius, Vunltm., ii. 12) does not prove that it was bred in captivity; the 
gazelle may have been caught before calving, or just after the birth of its young. The fashion 
of keeping flocks of animals taken from the desert died out between the XIL‘ U aud XVfll* 1 ' 
dynasties. At the time of the new empire, they had only one or two solitary animals as pets for 
women or children, the mammies of which were sometimes buried by the side of their mistresses 
(Maspero, Guide du Yisitenr mi muse* da Lauluq. p. 327, No. 5220). 

1 The hatred of the Egyptians for the pig (Herodotus, ii._ 17) is attributed lo mythological 
motives (Naville. Lc Gliapitro CXII du Lirre dcs Minis, in the L'tndes ureJi&datjitptes de'dipes it jf. In 
Dr. C. Lee-, nans. pp. 75-77). Lifpekt (JCnltu rgesGi iah fe, vnl. I. p. 5-15, et seep) thinks this antipathy 
did not exist in Egypt in primitive times. At the outset the pig would have been the principal food 
of the people ; then, like the dog in other regions, ii must have been replaced at the table by animals 
of a higher order— gazelles, sheep, goats, oxen— and would have thus fallen into contempt. To the 
excellent reasons given by Lipperl could be added others drawn from the study of the Egyptian 
myths, to prove that the pig has often been highly esteemed. Tims, Isis is represented, down to late 
times, under the form of a sow, and a sow, whether followed or not by her young, is one of the 
amulets placed in the iorab with the deceased, to secure for him the protection of the goddess 
(Maspeeo, Guide du Tisiteur, p. 273, No. 4155). 

2 Maiuettk, AUjdos (vol. i. pi. 48 b, 53). To prevent' the animal from evading the lasso and 
escaping during the sacrifice, its right hind foot was fastened to its left horn. 

2 Drawn by Faneher-Gudin, from a painting in a Thoban tomb of the XVIII th dynasty. 

4 1 have often been obliged, from politeness, when dining with the native agents appointed by the 
European powers in Upper Egypt, to eat salads and raayonnaiso sauces flavoured with castor-oil; 
the taste was not so disagreeable a8 might be at first imagined. 
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disuse, and only reappeared at sacrifices, or at funeral leasts; several varieties 
continue to bo eaten to the present time— the acid fruits of the nabeca and 
of the carob tree, the astringent figs of the sycamore, the insipid pulp of the 
dom-palm, besides those which are pleasant to our Western palates, such as the 
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common fig and the 
date. The vine 
flourished, at least 
in Middle and Lower Egypt; from time 
immemorial the art of making wine from it was known, and even the 
most, ancient monuments enumerate half a dozen famous brands, red or white ., 2 
Vetches, lupins, beans, chick-peas, lentils, onions, fenugreek , 3 the bamia , 1 
the moloukhia / 1 the arum coloeasia/' all grew wild in the fields, and the river 
itself supplied its quota of nourishing plants. Two of the species of lotus 


1 Drawn Ly Fauclicr-Gudin from the Desrripliov de VEgypte, IIistowk 1NattfeeIjI<e, pi. 61. 

- On the wines of Egypt trader the Pharaohs, of. Brugscii, Bern t inch iLr Grossen Oim el-Khargelt , 
pp. Ou-93. The four kinds of canonical wine, brought respectively from the nortli, south, east, and 
wi.sk of the connin', formed park of the official repast and of the wine-cellar of the deceased from 
remote antiquity. 

3 All those species have been found in tbo tombs and identified by savants in archaeological 
botany— lumih, finger, Sehwcinfurth (LuntT, La Flore Fharaonique, pp. 17, 40, 42, 43, .Nob. 33, 07, 
102, 10 1, 105, 300). 

* The Lamia, Hibiscus esevlentus , I*, is a plant of tbe family of the Malvaceae, having a fruit of 
live du iaioH.-., covered with prickly hairs, and containing round, white, soft seeds, slightly sweet, but 
astringent in iaslc, and very mucilaginous (S. be Saoy, Delation de PEgypte 'par Abd-Allatif, pp. 10, 
37-10). It figures ou the monuments of Pharaonic times (Eoseblini, Monmnenii ctvili , pi, xxxix, 3, 
and text, vol. i, pp. 3S0, 381 ; cf. IVoenig, Die Pflanzm im Allen JEgypten, pp. 219, 220). 

® The jneioukhia, Corchorus OHlorius, L., is a plant belonging to the Tilliacere, which is chopped 
up ami cooked much the same as endive is with us, but which few Europeans can eat with pleasure, 
owing to the mucilage it contains (S, he Sac r, Delation de VEgyptepar AM-Jlluhf, pp. 1G, 17, 40—12). 
Theophrastus says it was celebrated for its bitterness (Eutoria Flanf. t vii, 7) ; it was used ns food, 
however, in ihe Greek town of Alexandria (PptNY, iff. N., xxi. 15, 32). 

* The coloeasia. Arum cohcasta , L., is mentioned in. Pliny (17. N. t six. 5; xxi?. 16) among tho 
vegetables of Egypt : the root, cooked in water, is still eaten at the present day. 

F 
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which, grew in the Nile, the white and the blue, have seed-vessels similar to 
those of the poppy : the capsules contain small grains of the size of millet- 
seed. The fruit of the pink lotus ** grows on a different stalk from that of the 
flower, and springs directly from the root; it resembles a honeycomb in form,” 
or, to take a more prosaic simile, the rose of a watering-pot. The upper part has 
twenty or thirty cavities, £C each containing a seed as big as an olive stone, and 
pleasant to eat either fresh or dried .” 1 This is what the ancients called 
the bean of Egypt . 2 “ The yearly shoots of the papyrus are also gathered. 
After pulling them up in the marshes, the points are cut off and rejected, the 
part remaining being about a cubit in length. It is eaten as a delicacy and 
is sold in the markets, but those who are fastidious partake of it only after 
baking .” 3 Twenty different kinds of grain and fruits, prepared by crushing 
between two stones, are kneaded and baked to furnish cakes or bread ; these 
are often mentioned in the texts as cakes of nabeca, date cakes, and cakes of 
figs. Lily loaves, made from the roots and seeds of the lotus, were the delight 
of the gourmand, and appear on the tables of the kings of the XIX th 
dynasty ; 4 bread and cakes made of cereals formed the habitual food of the 
people . 5 * Durrah is of African origin ; it is the "grain of the South” of the 
inscriptions.® On the other hand, it is supposed that wheat and six-rowed 
barley came from the region of the Euphrates . 7 Egypt was among the 
first to procure and cultivate them . 8 The soil there is so kind to man, 
that in many places no agricultural toil is required. As soon as the 

1 Herodotus, ii. 92. The root of two species of lotus is still held Iu much esLeern by the hulf- 
faavage inhabitants of Lake Menzaleh, but they prefer that of the Nymphxa C rrulm (Savaui, halt , vs 
surVfgypifi, vol. i. p. 8, note ti; IDfeenlau-Delile, Flore tV&jypfe, in the Deseriptio,i, voi. :cis 
p. 425). 

2 Diodorus Siculus, 1. 10, 31; Theophrastus, Hist. Pi, iv. 10; Strabo, svii. 799. 

3 Herodotus, ii. 92. On the papyrus of Egypt in general, and on its uses, whether a-, an edible 
or otherwise, see Fr. Warns, IJie Pflmzen ini Alien JEgypten, pp. 74-129. 

* Tiir, which is the most ancient woid for broad, appears in early times to have been u>od {or 
every kind of pa-de, whether marie with fruits or grain; the moro modem word dgii applied up* chilly 
to bread made from cereals. The lily loaves are mentioned in the Papyrus AnaAasi, No. 4, p, 14, 1. !. 

5 From the Ancient Empire downwards, the rations of the workmen were distributed In corn 
or iu loaves. The long flat loaf is, moreover, the principal offering brought for the do id ; another 
oval loaf C with ajar of water- is tho determinative for the idea of fan oral repast which 

shows that its use dates from early prehistoric time3 in Egypt. 

5 TUo African origin of the common durrah, Hohus Sorghum, L., is admitted by 13. ok Oaudolle, 
Grigine des plantes eultivt-cs , pp. 305-307. Its seeds have been found in the tombs (Louiat, La Flore 
riiaraonigue, p. 12, No. 20), and a representation of it in the Theban paintings (lto.si:u/m, Monu- 
menii cioili, pi. xxxvi. 2, and text, vol. i. p. 361, ct seq.)- I have found it mentioned under the name 
of dirati in the Papyrus Annstasi, No. iv., p. 19, 1. 12; p. 17, 1. 4. 

7 Wheal, mid, s&o, is the corn of the north of the inscriptions. Barley is inti, ioti. On the Asiatic 
origin of ..wheat, see B. de Oatsdolle, Origine des plantes cultures, pp. 285-28S; his conclusions 
appear to me insufficiently supported by fact. The Semitic name of wheat is found under tho form 
hamhu in the Pyramids (Maspesq, La Pyramids du roi Tdti, iu the Recueil, vol. v. p. 10). 

8 The position which wheat and barley occupy in the lists of offerings, proves the antiquity of 
their existence iu Egypt. Marietta found specimens of barley in the tombs of the Ancient Empire 
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water of the Nile retires, the ground is sown without previous preparation, 
and the grain, falling straight into the 
mud, grows as vigorously as in the best- 
ploughed furrows. 1 Where the earth is 
hard it is necessary to break it up, but the 
extreme simplicity of the instruments with 
which this was done shows what a feeble 
resistance it offered. For a long time the 
hoe sufficed. It was composed either of a 
large stone tied to a wooden handle, ~ 
or was made of two pieces of wood of 
unequal length, united at one of their 
extremities, and held together towards the 
middle oy a slack cord: the plough, when first invented, was but a slightly 
enlarged hoe, drawn by oxen.^ The cultivation of cereals, once established 
on the banks of the Nile, 
developed, from earliest times, 
to such a degree as to sup- 
plant all else: hunting, fish- 
ing, the rearing of cattle, 
occupied but a secondary 
place compared with agri- 
culture, and Egypt became, 
that which she still remains, 
a vast granary of wheat. 

The part of the valley 
first cultivated was from (3ebel 
Silsileh to the apex of the 
Delta. 1 ’ .Between the Libyan and Arabian ranges it presents a slightly 

ut fchnpjarah (Sohw niNFCMn, Notice sur les re&tes de vdgetunx de VAndenne. Egypt* contains (Inns uue 
nrmoire dn mus& l de ISonltq, in the Bulletin de Vlnstitub Egyptian, 2nd series, voL v, p. 4). 

1 tVS. Girard, Mtfinvlre sur l* Agriculture, V Industrie et le Commerce del* Egyple, in tho Description 
de V E<jypl,>, vol. xviii. p. 49. 

“ J. UK jtfoitGAX, Ethnographic prdrdstorique, p. 96, 

Bas-rtlief froiu the tomb of Ti; drawn by Eaucher-Qu&m, from a photograph, by Euiil 
Brngseh-Bey. 

4 Oostak, Grottes (VEldhyia, in the Description da I’f'gypte, vol. vi. p. 105 ; Masperg, Etudes 
Egyptieanes , vol, ii. pp. OS-71. 

4 Bas-relief from the tomb of Ti; drawn by Faucher-Grudin, from a photograph by Emil 
Brngseh-Btsy. 

6 This was the tradition of all the aneienl3. HorodoLufi related that, according to the Egyptians, 
the whole of Egypt, with the exception of the Theban nome, was a vast swamp previous to the Urns 
of hfenes (Herodotus, ii. 4). Aristotle ( Meieorolog i. xiv.) adds that the Red Sea, the Mediterranean, 
and the area now occupied by the Delia, formed one sea. 
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convex surface, furrowed lengthways by a depression, in the bottom of which 
the Nile is gathered and enclosed when the inundation is over. In the 
summer, as soon as the river had risen higher than the top of its banks, the 
water rushed by the force of gravity towards the lower lands, hollowing in its 
course long channels, some of which never completely dried up, even when 
the Nile reached its lowest level. 1 Cultivation was easy in the neighbourhood 
of these natural reservoirs, but everywhere else the movements of the river 
were rather injurious than advantageous to man. The inundation scarcely 
ever covered the higher ground in the valley, which therefore remained unpro- 
ductive ; it flowed rapidly over the lands of medium elevation, and moved so 
sluggishly in the hollows that they became weedy and stagnant pools. 2 In 
any year the portion not watered by the river was invaded by the sand : from 
the lush vegetation of a hot country, there was but one step to absolute aridity. 
At the present day an ingeniously established system of irrigation allows the 
agriculturist to direct and distribute the overflow according to his needs. 
From Grebel Ain to the sea, the Nile and its principal branches are bordered 
by long dykes, which closely follow the windings of the river and furnish 
sufficiently stable embankments. Numerous canals lead off to right and 
left, directed more or less obliquely towards the confines of the valley ; they 
are divided at intervals by fresh dykes, starting at the one side from the 
river, and ending on the other either at the Bahr Yusuf or at the rising of the 
desert. Some of these dykes protect one district only, and consist merely 
of a bank of earth ; others command a large extent of territory, and a breach 
in them would entail the ruin of an entire province. These latter are some" 
times like real ramparts, made of crude brick carefully cemented ; a few, 
as at Qosheish, have a core of hewn stones, which later generations have 
covered with masses of brickwork, and strengthened with constantly renewed 
buttresses of earth. They wind across the plain with many unexpected and 
apparently aimless turns: on closer examination, however, it may be seei- 
1 hat this irregularity is not to be att ributed 1 o ignorance or caprice. Experience 
had taught the Egyptians the art of picking out, upon the almost imperceptible 
relief of the soil, the easiest lines to use against the inundation : of these they 
have followed carefully the sinuosities, and if the course of the dykes appears 
singular, it is to be ascribed to the natural configuration of the ground. 
Subsidiary embankments thrown up between the principal ones, and parallel 

! The whole description of the damage which can he done by the Nile in places where the 
inundation is not regulated, is borrowed from Likant tus Bet-Lkposhs, Memoirc sur lea Jj? inti pmix 
travaux d’ufMtfpublique, p. 3, 

- This physical configuration of the country explains the existence at a very early date of those 
gigantic serpents which I have already mentioned ; ef. p. 33, note 5, of this History. 



DTKES, BASINS, IIlM(UTTON. b‘) 

io the .Nile, separate the higher ground bordering the river from the low 
lands on the confines of the valley ; they divide the larger basins into smaller 
divisions ot varying area, in which the irrigation is regulated by means of 
special trenches . 1 As long as the Nile is falling, the dwellers on its bailies 
leave their canals in free communication with it; but they dam them up 
towards the end of the winter, just before the return of the inundation, and 
do not reopen them till early in August, when the new flood is at its height. 
The waters then flowing* in by the trenches aro arrested by the nearest trans- 
verse dyke and spread over the fields. When they have stood there long 
enough to saturate the ground, the dyke is pierced, and they pour into the 
next basin until they are stopped by a second dyke, which in its turn forces 
them again to spread out on either side. This operation is renewed from 
dyke to dyke, till the valley soon becomes a series of artificial ponds, ranged 
one above another, and flowing one into another from Gebel Hilsileli to the 
apex of the Delia. In autumn, the mouth of each ditch is dammed up anew, 
in order to prevent the mass of water from flowing back into the stream. The 
transverse dykes, which have been cut in various places, are also repaired, and 
the basins become completely landlocked, separated by narrow causeways. In 
some places, the water thus imprisoned is so shallow that it is soon absorbed 
by the soil ; in others, it is so deep, that after it has been kept in for several 
weeks, it is necessary to let it run off into a neighbouring depression, or straight 
into the river itself . 3 * 

History has left us no account of the vicissitudes of the struggle in which 
the Egyptians were engaged with the Nile, nor of the time expended in bring- 
ing it to a successful issue. Legend attributes the idea of the system and its 
partial working out to the god Osiris : 8 then Menes, the first mortal king, is 
said to have made the dyke of Qoskeisk, on which depends tko prosperity of 
the Delta 1 and Middle Egypt, and the fabulous Moeris is supposed to have 
extended the blessings of the irrigation to the Fayum . 5 * * In reality, the 


3 Tko iii-fet precise information about the arrangement of a basin, or a series of basins, was 
collected ot tko beginning of our century by Martin, Description tjeogmpldqm tics provinces do Beni- 
Boutij/ el dit l-’iiijoum , in tko Description do Vligijpte, vol. xvi. p. 6, ot seq. The regulations to which 
the basins of Upper Egypt and of the Delia are subject has been well described by Giumu, Le Nil, 
h Soudan, rJL'gyptf., p. 323, et seq. 

2 P.-S. Gxk.vhp, Me moire sitr V Agriculture, V Industrie et le Commerce dt VEgypte, in the Description 
do I’Etiyplc, vol. xvii. pp. 10-13. For the technical details of the progressive filling and emptying of 
the basins, see again OunLU, Le Nil, U Soudan, VEgypte, pp. 325-333. 

3 Dion, Htow.cs, i. 10, who borrowed this information from the hymns of the Alexandrine period. 

1 Brxs-EN, Egypt's Place in Universal Distory, vol. ii. p. 41, interpreting a passage of Herodotus 

(ii, 01), thinks that it ivas the dyke of Qoshcish, the construction of which the Egyptians attributed 
to Menes. 

s Herodotus, ii. 150, 149, whore it is useless to seek to identify an actual Pharaoh with 
Majris. / ■ 
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regulation, of the inundation and the making of cultivable land are the work 
of unrecorded generations who peopled the valley. The kings of the historic 
period had only to maintain and develop certain points of what had already 
been done, and Upper Egypt is to this day chequered by the network of 
waterways with which its earliest inhabitants covered it. The work must 
have begun simultaneously at several points, without previous agreement, 
and, as it were, instinctively. A dyke protecting a village, a eanal draining 
or watering some small province, demanded the efforts of hut few indi- 
viduals ; then the dykes would join one another, the canals would be pro- 
longed till they met others, and the work undertaken by chance would be 
improved, and would spread, with the concurrence of an ever-increasing 



KOA'J'MLN FIGHTING ON A GANA1, COMMUNICATING WITH TJIG NILE. 1 


population. What happened at the end of last century, shows us that the 
system grew and was developed at the expense of considerable quarrels and 
bloodshed. The inhabitants of each district carried out the part of the work 
most conducive to their own interest, seizing the supply of water, keeping it 
and discharging it at pleasure, without considering whether they were injuring 
their neighbours by depriving them of their supply or by Hooding them; 
lienee arose perpetual strife and lighting. It became imperative that the 
rights of the weaker should be respected, and that the system of distribution 
should be co-ordinated, for the country to accept a beginning at least of social 
organization analogous to that which it acquired later: the Nile thus 
determined the political as well as the physical constitution of Egypt . 2 

The country was divided among communities, whose members were 
supposed to be descended from the samo seed (pan) and to belong to the same 

1 Bas-relief from tlie tomb of Ti ; drawn by Fauolier-Gudin, from a photograph by E. Brugsch-Boy, 

s For the state of the irrigation service at the beginning of our century, and for the dilferoneea- 
which arose between the villages over the distribution, of the water, and on the manner in which the 
supply was cut off, see P.-S. Girard, M&noire sur V Agriculture, V Industrie et le Commerce de Egypie, 
in the Description de I’Egypte, vol, xvii, p. 33, et soq.j for the presont legislation, see OnuLtr, Le iv it, 
le Soudan, VEgypie, pp. SOS-321, 482, et scq. 
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family { paUu 3 ): the chiefs of them were called ropditio, the guardians, or 
pastors of the family, and in later times their name became a title applicable 
to the nobility in general. — r-n ^vmi3T|T1 

liVmilipa (>.nmli!no(1 nn,l ! V ' ' l f| J V. j " ‘ v- ; 1 | II V«£' I 


Families combined and formed 
groups of various importance 
under the authority of a head 
eh ief — ropailu-ha . 1 2 Th ey were, 
in fact, hereditary lords, dis- 
pensing justice, levying taxes 
in kind on their subordinates, 
reserving to themselves the 
redistribution of land, lead- 
ing their men to battle, and 
sacrificing to the gods. 3 4 The 
territories over which they 
exercised authority formed 
small states, whose boundaries 
even now, in some places, can 
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be pointed out with certainty. ,J 

The principality of the Tere- r f 


ously disposed by nature— a ^ 

country well suited to be the A aBKAT LOBD ’ TI > AND ms WIFB - S 

cradle of an infant civilization. Siaut (Siut), the capital, is built almost at 
the foot of the Libyan range, on a strip of land barely a mile in width, which 


1 The word puliu has been interpreted by M. Lepage-Iienouf (Proceedings of the Biblical Archeo- 
logical Society, 13S7-S3, x. p 77) to signify “ the dead, past generations.” The sense indicated in 
the text was proposed by Maspero ( Etudes Egyptienncs, voL ii. p. 15, et seq.) and afterwards adopted 
by Brugsch (Die * Egyplologie , p. 291). 

2 These titles have been explained by Maspero (Etudes Egyptionnes, vol. ii. pp. 15-19, and 
Notes an jour le jour, § 25, in the Proceedings of the Biblical Archaeological Society , 1891-92, 
vol. xiv. p. 314; of. Piehl, in the Ilecueil de Travaux, vol. i. p. 133, n. 1. and Zeitsdhrifl, 1883, 
p. 123). 

8 These prerogatives were still exercised by the princes of the nomes under the Middle and New 
Empires (Maspero, La Grande Inscription de B&ni-Hasmn, in the Becueil, vol. i. pp. 179-lSi); they 
only enjoyed them then by the good will of the reigning sovereign. 

4 The Egyptian word for the tree which gives its name to this principality is atf, iatf, iotf : it is 
only by a process of elimination that I have come to identify it with the Pistacia Terebinthus, L. s 
which furnished the Egyptians with the scented resin snutir (Loret, La Flore pharaonique , p. 44, 
No. 110). 

s Drawn by Faueher-Grudin, from a photograph by Dumighen, Besultate, vol. ii. pi. vii. 
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separates the river from the hills. A canal surrounds it on three sides, and makes, 

as it were, a natural ditch 
about its walls ; during the 
inundation it is connected 
with the mainland only by 
narrow causeways — shaded 
with mimosas— and looking 
like a raft of verdure aground 
in the current . 1 The site 
is as happy as it is pictur- 
esque ; not only does the 
town command the two arms 
of the river, opening or 
closing the waterway at 
will, but from time imme- 
morial the most frequented 
of the routes into Central 
Africa has terminated at its 
gates, bringing to it the 
commerce of the Soudan. 
It held sway, at the out- 
set, over both banks, from 
range to range, northward 
as far as Deyr at, where 
the true Buhr Yusuf leaves 
the Kile, and southward to 
the neighbourhood of Gabel 
Sheikh JELaridi. The extent 
and original number of the 
other principalities is not so 
easily determined. The most 
important, to the north of 
Sint, were those of the flare, 
and the Oleander. The principality of the Hare never reached the dimen- 
sions of that of its neighbour the Terebinth, but its chief town was Rhmunii, 
whose antiquity tvas so remote, that a universally accepted tradition made 
it the scene of the most important acts of creation . 3 That of the Oleander, 

. . ! B ;; n t er ’ a drawm £' reproduced on p. 20, and taken from a photograph by Bealu, gives most 
lauluuljy ihe aspect presented by the plain and the modern town of Siout during the inundation. 
Yhrnlmu, tile present Aefamftneiu, is the Ilermopolia of the Cl reeks, the town of the god Thoi, 
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on the contrary, was even larger than that of the Terebinth, and from 
Hininsu, its chief governor ruled alike over the marshes of the Fayum and 
the plains of Beni-Suef. 1 
To the south, Apu on the 
right bank governed a 
district so closely shut in 
between a bend of the 
hlile and two spurs of 
the range, that its limits 
have never varied much 
since ancient times. Its 
inhabitants were divided 
in their employment be- 
tween weaving and the 
culture of cereals. From 
early times they possessed 
the privilege of furnish- 
ing clothing to a large 
part of Egypt, and their 
looms, at the present day, 
still make those checked 
or striped “ melayahs M 
which the fellah women 
wear over their long blue 
tunics.- Beyond Apu, 

Thinis, the Girgeh. of the 
Arabs, situate on both 
banks of the river, rivalled 
Kkmunii in antiquity and Siut in wealth: its plains still produce tho 
richest harvests and feed the most numerous herds of sheep and oxen in 
the Said. As we approach the cataract, information becomes scarcer, Qubti 
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For the geography of the noiue of tho Hare, of whicli it is the capital, see Maspeko, Notes nu 
jour le jour, § 19, in the Proceedings of the BilAiaal Archeological Society, 1891-92, vol. xiv. pp. 
l87-2ni. 

1 Hminaft is the IJeracleopolis Magna, of the Greeks, the present. Henassieh, called also Ahnas-ul- 
Medirteh. Tho Egyptian word for the tree which gives its name to this principality, is NIiut 
{Dumichek, GescMchte JEgypUns, pp. 209, 210). Loret has shown that this tree, N drit , i& the oleander 
(Sur Varhre N&rou des anciens Egyptians, in the Eecueil de Travaux, vol, xv. p. 102). 

* Apit was the Panopolis or Chemmis of the Greeks, the town of the god Min or ithyphallic Kliimu 
(Bautjsua, iJictionnaire geograpMque, pp. 575, 1380). Its manufactures of linen, are mentioned by 
Strabo (xvii. p. 813) ; the majority of the beautiful Coptic woven fabrics and embroideries which have 
been brought to Europe lately, come from tho necropolis of the Arab period at A pit. 
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and Anna of tlie South, the Coptos and Hermonthis of the Greeks, shared 
peaceably the plain occupied later on by Thebes and its temples, and Ne- 
khabit and Zobii watched over the safety of Egypt . 1 Nekhabit soon lost its 
position as a frontier town, and that portion of Nubia lying between Gebel 
Silsileh and the rapids of Syene formed a kind of border province, of which 
Nubit-Ombos was the principal sanctuary and Abu-Elephantine the fortress : 2 
beyond this were the barbarians, and those inaccessible regions whence the 
Nile descended upon our earth. 

The organization of the Delta, it would appear, was more slowly brought 
about. It must have greatly resembled that of the lowlands of Equatorial 
Africa, towards the confluence of the Bahr el Abiad and the Bahr el Ghazal. 
Great tracts of mud, difficult to describe as either solid or liquid, marshes 
dotted here and there with sandy islets, bristling with papyrus reeds, water-lilies, 
and enormous plants through which the arms of the Nile sluggishly pushed 
their over-shifting course, low-iying wastes intersected with streams and pools, 
unfit for cultivation and scarcely available for pasturing cattle . 8 The popula- 
tion of such districts, engaged in a ceaseless struggle with nature, always 
preserved relatively ruder manners, and a more rugged and savage character, 
impatient of all authority. The conquest of this region began from the outor 
edge only. A few principalities were established at the apex; of the Delta in 
localities where the soil had earliest been won from the river. It appears that 
one of these divisions embraced the country south of and between the bifurca- 
tion of the Nile : Aunu of tho Norlh, the Heliopolis of the Greeks, was its capital. 
In very early times the principality was divided, and formed three new states, 
independent of each other. Those of Aunu and the Haunch were opposite to 
each other, the first on the Arabian, the latter on the Libyan bank of the Nile, 
The district of the White Wall marched with (hat of the Haunch on the 
north, and on the south touched the territory of the Oleander. Further 
down the river, between the more important branches, the governors of Sals 
and of Bubastis, of Aibribis and of Busiris, shared among themselves the 
primitive Delta .' 1 Two frontier provinces of unequal size, the Arabian on 


* Nukhabit, Nekhabit, ike hieroglyphic name of which was first correctly read by E. de Rouge 
(Gours profess# au College da France, 18G9), is el-Kab, the Eilithyia of the Greeks (Bistjgsch, Diction- 
mire Gdbgraphique, pp. 351-353), and Zobfi, Edffi, Apollinopolis Magna (Bbugscxt, DicUonnaire 
Gfographigne, pp. 321, 920). 

2 Tho noma of Elephantine was called Khontifc, the advanced, the point of Egypt (Lepsius, Dvr 
Bogm in der JUieraglyphili, in the 2eitsc]iriff, 1872, pp. SG-88; cf. Brogsch, Die Sihlischcn sieben 
Jahre der Hungersnoth, p. 28, et aeq.). 

3 All tho features of this description are taken from notes of my travels ; it is the aspect presented 
in those districts of the Delta where the artificial regulation of the water has completely disappeared 
owing to the inveterate negligence of the central government. 

* See p. 4 of this volume for the description of this primitive Delta. 
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the east in llie Wady Tumilat, and the Libyan on the west to the south of Lake 
Mareotis, defended the approaches of the country from the attacks of Asiatic 
Bedawins and of African nomads. The marshes of the interior and the dunes 
of the littoral, were not conducive to the development of any great industry or 
civilization. They only comprised tracts of thinly populated country, like the 
principalities of the Harpoon and of the Cow, and others whose limits varied 
from century to century with the changing course of the river. The work of 
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rendering the marshes salubrious and of digging canals, which had been so 
successful in the Nile Valley, was less efficacious in the Delta, and proceeded 
more slowly. Here the embankments were not supported by a mountain chain : 
they were continued at random across the marshes, cut at every turn to admit 
the waters of a canal or of an arm of the river. The waters left their usual, 
bed at the least disturbing influence, and made a fresh course for themselves 
across country. If the inundation were delayed, the soft and badiy drained soil 
again became a slough : should it last but a few weeks longer than usual, the 
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work of several generations was for a long time undone. The Delta of 
one epoch, rarely presented the same aspect as that of previous periods, and 
Northern Egypt never became as fully mistress of her soil as the Egypt of 
the south. 1 

These first principalities, however small they appear to ns, were yet too 
large to remain undivided. In those times of slow communication, the strong 
attraction which a capital exercised over the provinces under its authority did 
not extend over a wide radius. That part of the population of the Terebinth, 
living sufficiently near to 8iut to come into the town for a few hours in die 
morning, returning in the evening to the villages when business was done, 
would not feel any desire to withdraw front the rule of the prince who 
governed there. On the oilier hand, those who lived outside that restricted 
circle were forced to seek elsewhere some places of assembly to attend the 
administration of justice, to sacrifice in common to the national gods, and to 
exchange the produce of the fields and of local manufactures. Those towns 
which had the good fortune to become such ral lying-points naturally played 
the part of rivals to the capital, and their chiefs, with the district whose 
population, so to speak, gravitated around them, tended to become independent 
of the prince. When they succeeded in doing this, they often preserved for 
the new state thus created, the old name, slightly modified by the addition of 
an epithet. The primitive territory of Siut was in this way divided into 
three distinct communities ; two, which remained faithful to the old emblem 
of the tree — the Upper Terebinth, with Siut itself in the centre, and the 
Lower Terebinth, with Kusit to the north ; the third, in the south and east, 
took as their totem the immortal serpent which dwelt in their mountains, and 
called themselves the Serpent Mountain, whose chief town was that of the 
Sparrow Hawk. The territory of the Oleander produced by its dismemberment 
the principality of the Upper Oleander, that of the Lower Oleander, and that 
of the Knife. The territory of the Harpoon in the Delta divided itsi-li* into 
the Western and Eastern Harpoon. 2 The fission in most eases could not lia\« 
been accomplished without struggles ; but it did take place, and all the prin- 
cipalities having a domain of any considerable extent had to submit to it, 
however they may have striven to avoid it. This parcelling out was continued 
as circumstances afforded opportunity, until the whole of Egypt, except the 

1 For Iho geography of the Delhi, consult the work of J. i>e Kora*:, Gdugmphio aiwknne dt la 
Dnsse-Egypte, 1891, in winch are brought together, discussed, and carefully co-ordinated, the in- 
formation scattered about in alphabetical order in the admirable Dktiounaire Ge‘agrapliq<ie of 
Brugsch. 

2 3. de Sored, Geographic ancienne de la Passe-Egyple, pp. 30— St?. 
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half desert districts about the cataract, became but an agglomeration of petty 
slates nearly equal in power and population . 1 * 

The Greeks called them nomes, and we have borrowed the word from 
them ; s the natives named them in several ways, the most ancient term being 
unit,” which may be translated domain , 3 4 and the most common appellation 
in recent times being “hospu,” which signifies district* The number of the 
nomes varied considerably in the course of centuries : the hieroglyphic monu- 
ments and classical authors fixed them sometimes at thirty-six, sometimes at 
forty, sometimes at forty-four, or even fifty. The little that we know of 
their history, up to the present time, explaius the reason of this variation. 
Ceaselessly quarrelled over by the princely families who possessed them, the 
nomes were alternately humbled and exalted by civil wars, marriages, and 
conquest, which caused them continually to pass Into fresh hands, either entire 
or divided. The Egyptians, whom we are accustomed to consider as a people 
respecting the established order of things, and conservative of ancient tra- 
dition, showed themselves as restless and as proue to modify or destroy the 
work of the past, as tho most inconstant of our modern nations. The distance 
of time which separates them from us, and tho almost complete absence of 
documents, gives them an appearance of immobility, by which we are liable to 
be unconsciously deceived ; when tho monuments still existing shall have been 
unearthed, their history will present the same complexity of incidents, the 
same agitations, the same instability, which we suspect or know to have been 
characteristic of most other Oriental nations. One tiling alone remained stable 
among them in tho midst of so many revolutions, and which prevented them 
from losing their individuality and from coalescing- in a common unity. This 
was the belief in and the worship of one particular deity. If the little 
capitals of the petty states whose origin is lost in a remote past — EJdfu and 
Denderah, jSiekhabit aud Buto, Sifit, Thinis, Khmunu, Sais, Bubastis, 
Athrihis — had only possessed that importance which resulted from the presence 

1 Examples of the subdivision of ancient nomes and tlie creation of fresh nomes are met -with 
long after primitive times. We find, for example, the nome of tho Western Harpoon divided under 
the Greeks and Somalia into two districts — that of the Harpoon proper, of which the chief town was 
Skmti-nofir ; and that of Sanfitir, with the Onuphis of classical geographers for Its capital (Bex tgsch, 
Dictionnaire Gfographique, pp. 1012-1020). 

•' The definition of the word none, and those passages in ancient authors where it is nsod, will 
he found in Jablonsei, Ojpusoula, ed. T. Wateb, vol. i. pp. 1G9-176. 

* jPor the various meanings of this word, see Masphro, Sur le sens des mots Nun ei Edit, in the 
Proceedings of the Biblical Archeological Society, 18S9-90, vol. xii. p. 236, et seq. 

4 Bkcgsoii, Geogr . Ins., vol. i. pp. 18-21; of. Maspebo, Etudes figyptienna, vol. ii. pp. 188-186. 
The word tosh, which in the Coptic texts has replaced hospu aud Juki, signified originally limit, 
frontier; it is, properly speaking, the territory murhed out and limited by the stele which belongs to 
a town or a village. 
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of an ambitious petty prince, or from the wealth of their inhabitants, they 
would never have passed safe and sound through the long centuries of 
existence which they enjoyed from the opening to the close of Egyptian 
history. Fortune raised their chiefs, some even to the rank of rulers of the 
world, and in turn abased them : side by side with the earthly ruler, whose 
glory was hut too often eclipsed, there was enthroned in each nome a 
divine ruler, a deity, a god of the domain, “ nutir nuiti,” whose greatness 
never perished. The princely families might he exiled or become extinct, 
the extent of the territory might diminish or increase, the town might 
be doubled in size and population or fall in ruins: the god lived on 
through all these vicissitudes, and his presence alone preserved intact the 
rights of the state over which he reigned as sovereign. If any disaster befell 
his worshippers, his temple was the spot where the survivors of the catastrophe 
rallied around him, their religion preventing them from mixing with the 
inhabitants of neighbouring towns and from becoming lost among them. The 
survivors multiplied with that extraordinary rapidity which is the cha- 
racteristic of the Egyptian fellah, and a few years of peace sufficed to repair 
losses which apparently were irreparable. Local religion was the tie which 
bound together those divers elements of which each principality was composed, 
and as long as it remained, the nomes remained; when it vanished, they dis- 
appeared with it. 
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IHKJJl NOUbF.ll AND N-iTiJRE — THE FEUDAL HOD.", LIVTNH AND DEAD — TRIADS — THE TEMPLES 
AM) PRIESTHOOD — rUE CuSMOGONIF.3 01’ THE DELTA— THE KNNEADS OK HELIOPOLIS AND 
ILEEiMOPOLIS. 

Multiplicity of the Egyptian gods: the commonalty of the god.:, its varieties , human, animal, 
and intermediate between man and heusl : gods of foreign origin, indigenous gods, and the 
contradictory forms with which they were invested in accordance with various conceptions of 
their nature. 

The Etar-yods — The Sun-god as the Eye of Cm Shy: as a bird, as a coif, and as a man : its 
harks, voyages round the world, and encounters with the serpent Apopi — The Moon-god oavI its 
enemies —The Star-gods : the Haunch of the Ox, the Hippopotamus, the Lion, the five Horns- 
planet •> ; Solhis Sirius, and Saint Orion. 

The feudal gods and their classes: the Nile -gods, the earth -gods, the shy-gods and the sun-yof 
the Uorns-gods — The equality of feudal gods and goddesses; their persons, alliances, and mar- 
riages : their children— -The triads and their various developments. 

The nature of the gods : the double, the soul, the body, death of men and gods, and their fate 
after death — The necessity for preserving the body, mummification— Head gods the gods of the 
dead — The living gods, their temples and images — The gods of the people, trees, serpents, family 
fetiches — The theory of prayer and sacrifice : the servants of the temples , the property of the 
gods, the sacerdotal colleges. 
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The cosmogonies of the Delia: SibA and EMt, Osins and Isis , Bit and Nephthys — Heliopolis 
and its theological schools : fid, his identification vnih Horns, his dual nature, and the concep- 
tion of AtftwA—The Heliopolihm Enneads: formation of the Great Ennead — That and the 
Hermopolitan Ennead: creation by articulate icords and by voice alone — Diffusion of the 
Enneads: their connection with the local triads, the god One and the god Eight — The one and 
only gads. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

THE GODS OF EGYPT, 

Their number and their nature— The feudal gods, living and dead — The Triads — Temples and 
priests— The cosmogonies of the Delta — The Enneads of Heliopolis and of Hermopolis. 

rpifE incredible number of religious scenes fo bo found 
among the representations on the ancient monuments 
of Egypt is at first glance very striking. Nearly 
■ every illustration in the works of Egyptologists 
brings before us the figure of some deity receiving 
with an impassive countenance the prayers and 
offerings of a worshipper. One would think that 
tho country had been inhabited for the most 
part by gods, and contained just sufficient men 
and animals to satisfy the requirements of their 
worship. 

On penetrating into this mysterious world, we are 
confronted by an actual rabble of gods, each one of 
whom has always possessed but a limited and almost 
unconscious existence. They severally represented 
a function, a moment in the life of man or of the 
universe : thus Naprit was identified with the ripe ear, or tho grain of wheat ; 2 

1 Ba^-relief in the temple of Luxor. Drawn by Boutlier, from a photograph by Beato, taken 
in 1890. The two personages marching in front, carrying great bouquets, and each with an up- 
lifted hand, are the last in a long procession of the sons of Baineses II. The vignette, which 
represents King Seti L kneeling, is also drawn by Boudier, and is from a bas-relief of the temple 
of A by dots. 

3 The word naprit means grain, the grain of wheat (Brugsch, Did. Eifroghjphique, pp. 752, 753). 
The grain-god is represented in the lomb of Seti I. (Lefebujge, Le Tombean dc Se'i i I", in the 

G 
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Masldionit appeared by tbe child’s cradle at the very moment of its birth : 1 and 
Baninit presided over the naming and the nurture 
of the newly born . 2 Neither Banivut. the fairy god- 
mother, nor Masldionit exercised over nature as a 
whole that sovereign authority which we are accus- 
tomed to consider the primary attribute of deity. 
Eyery day of every year was passed by the one 
in easing the pangs of women in travail ; by the 
other, in choosing for each baby a name of an auspi- 
cious sound, and one which would afterwards serve to 
exorcise the influences of evil fortune. No sooner 
were their tasks accomplished in one place than 
they hastened to another, where approaching birth 
demanded their presence and their care. From 
child-bed to child-bed they passed, and if they 
fulfilled the single offices in v.hich they were ac- 
counted adepts, the pious asked nothing more of 
them. Bands of mysterious cynocephali haunting 
the Eastern and the Western mountains concen- 
trated the whole of their activity on one passing 
moment of the day. They danced and chattered 
the goddess napkIt, nafIt. 3 in the East for half an hour, to salute the sun at 

N&noires d(- Ja Mission Eranfaise, vol. ii. pari iv. pi xxix . 2nd row ; pi. xxxi., 3rd row) us a man 
wearing two full ears of wheal or barley upon his head. He is mentioned in the Ihjiun to the Kile 
(of. p. 40) about the same date, and in two or three other texts of different periods. The goddess 
Knprit, or Kapit, to whom reference is here made, was his duplicate (Burton, Excerpin Eieroghjphiea, 
pi. xix. ; Lepsxus, T)evkia. i iv. 52; Duuichex, Resultute, vol. ii. pi. 1x3.); her head-dress is u sluaf 
of corn (Lanzone, Eizionario di Mitologia, pp. 8SQ, 381), as in the illustration. 

1 This goddess, whose name expresses aud whoso form personifies the brick or stone couch, the 
child-bed or -chiiir, upon which women in labour bowed themselves, is sometimes subdivided into two 
or four secondary divinities (Mamets e, Dcnderah, vol. iv. pi. Ixxiv. a, ivnd p. 288 of the test). She 
is mentioned along with Shall, destiny , and iianinifc, suckling (Maspeuo, lit tides Egyplieuves, vol. i. 
p. 27). Her part of fairy godmother at the cradle of the new-born child is indicated in the passage of 
the fVestaar Papyrus giving a detailed account of the births of three kings of the fifth dynasty 
(Ekman, Die Marchen des Papyrus Wedcar, pi. is. part 21, et s> a q. ; cf. Maspeno, Las Contes popnlaires 
de VEgypte Ancienne , 2nd edit., pp. 7G-S1; Petrie, Egyptian Tales , vol. i. pp. 33-38). She is repre- 
sented in human form, and oiien wears upon her head two long palm-shouts, curling over at their 
ends (Lanzone, Eizionario di Mitologia , pp. 329, 330, and pi. cxxxiv. 1, 2). 

2 Paninit presides over the child’s suckling, but she also gives him his name (Masdero, Les Conies 
papula-ires, 2nd edit., p. 7G,note 1), and hence, his fortune (Maspeuo, Etudes Egyptiennes. vol. i. p. 27). 
She is on the whole the nursing goddess (Lanzone, Eizionario di Mitologia, pp. 472-177, and pis. 
elxxxviii.-clxxxix.). Sometimes she is represented as a human-headed woman (Leppius, Denhia ., iii. 
188 a ; 'Wilkinson, Manners and Customs , 2nd edit., vol. iii. pi. xlv. 5, G, anil pp. 213, 214), or as lioness- 
licaded (Lepsitts, Jbnhm., iv, 57), mo&t frequently with the head of a serpent (LepsIL'S, Eenhn., iii. 
pi. clxx.; Piusse d’Avennes, Monuments, pi. i. ; Mametth, Denddrali, vol. iii. pi. lxxv. h-e ) ; she is 
also the uncus, clothed, and wearing two long plumes on her head (Piusse d’ Avenues, Monuments, 
frontispiece), and a simple urnsns, as represented in the illustration on p. 120. 

3 The goddess Haprifc, STapit; bas-relief from the first chamber of Osiris, on the east side of the 
great temple of Dendorah. Drawn by -Faucher- Gudin. 
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bis rising, even as others in ike West hailed him on his entrance into 
night . 1 2 It was the duty of certain genii to open gates in Hades, or to 
heop the paths daily traversed by the sun . 3 These genii were always 
at tiicir posts, never free to leave them, and possessed no other faculty 
than that of punctually fulfilling their appointed offices. Their existence, 
generally unporceivetl, was suddenly revealed at the very moment when 
the specific acts of their lives were on the point of accomplishment. 
These being completed, the divinities fell back into their state of inertia, 
and were, so to speak, reabsorbed by their functions until the next 



occasion . 4 Scarcely visible even by glimpses, they were not easily 
depicted : their real forms being often unknown, these were approximately 
conjectured from their occupations. The character and costume of an 
archer, or of a spear-man, were ascribed to such as roamed through Hades, 
to pierce the dead with arrows or with javelins. Those who prowled around 
souls to cut their throats and hack them to pieces were represented as 
women armed with knives, carvers — donit — or else as lacerators — nohit? 
Some appeared in human form; others as animals — bulls or lions, rams or 
monkeys, serpents, fish, ibises, hawks; others dwelt in inanimate things. 


1 This is the subject of a vignette in the Rook of the Dead, eh. xvi. (Neville’s edition, pi. xxi. 
A2 and La, pi. xxii. Da), where the cynoeephali are placed in echelon upon the slopes of the hilL on 
the horizon, right and left of tho radiant solar dish, to which they offer worship by gesticulations. 

2 Masi’ERO, Etudes de Mythologie et d’Archeulogie Egyptiennes, vol. ii, pp, 81, 35. 

3 Drawn by Famdier-Gudiu from Ohampnllion’s copies, made from the tombs of Beni-Hassan. 
To the right is the sha, one of the animals of Bit, and an exact imago of the god with his stiff and 
arrow-like tail Next comes tho safir, the griffin ; and, lastly, we have the serpent-headed, saza. 

* The Egyptians employed a still more forcible expression than onr word “ absorption ” to express 
this idea. It was said of objects wherein these genii concealed themselves, and whence they issued 
in order to re-enter them immediately, that these forms ate them, or that they ate their own forms 
(Mapi'Euo, Eludes de Mythologie et d? Ardhdolagie Egyptiennes, vol. ii. pp. 101, 105, 10G, 121, etc.). 

b Makpero, Etudes de Mythologie et d’ArchMogie Egyptiennes , vol. ii. pp. 31, 35. Examples of 
donit and nokit are incidentally given on the walls of the tomb of Seti I, (Lefkbure, Le Tombean de 
Scti I er , in tho Mdmoires de la Mission Franaaise, vol. ii,, 4th part, pi, xliv., 2nd row). ( 
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such as trees , 1 stslnims , 2 stakes stack in the ground ; 3 and lastly, many 
betrayed a mixed origin in their combinations of human and animal forms. 
These latter would be regarded by us as monsters; to the Egyptians, they 
were beings, rarer perhaps than the rest, but none the less real, and their like 
might be encountered in the neighbourhood of Egypt . 4 How could men who 
believed themselves surrounded by sphinxes and griffins of flesh and blood 
donbt that there were bull-headed and hawk-headed divinities with human 
busts? The existence of such paradoxical creatures was proved by much 
authentic testimony ; more than one hunter had distinctly seen them as they 
ran along the furthest planes of the horizon, beyond the herds of gazelles of 
which he was in chase ; and shepherds dreaded them for their flocks as truly 
as they dreaded the lions, or the great felidm of the desert . 5 

This nation of gods, like nations of men, contained foreign elements, 
the origin of which was known to the Egyptians themselves. They knew 
that Hathor, the mileh cow, had taken up her abode in their land from 
very ancient times, and they called her the Lady of Puanit, after the 
name of her native country . 6 Bisu had followed her in course of time, 
and claimed his share of honours and worship along with her. He first 
appeared as a leopard; then he became a man clothed in a leopard’s 

1 Thus, the sycamores planted on tlie edge of the desert wore supposed, to be inhabited by Hathor, 
Nftit, Solkit, Nit, or some other goddess (Masperq, Etudes de Mythologie et d’Arohdologie Egypiiewes, 
vol. ii. pp. 28, 29). In vignettes representing the deceased as stopping before one of these trees and 
receiving water and loaves of bread, the bust of the goddess generally appears from amid her shelter- 
ing foliage (Lakzoj Dizionario di Mitologia, pi. cli. 2). But occasionally, as on the sarcophagus 
of Petosiris (Maskero, Catalogue du Mtisce Egyptien de Marseille, p. 52), the transformation is 
complete, and the trunk from which the branches spread is the actual body of the god or goddess (ef, 
Kochemokteix, Edfou, pi. xxix. a, Isis and Nephthys in the sycamore). Finally, the whole body is 
often hidden, and only the arm of the goddess to be seen emerging from the midst of the tree, with 
an overflowing libation vase in her hand (Naville. Todlciibucli , pis. Ixxiii., ciii.). 

8 Thus, in Maeibtte, Denderah , vol. ii. pi. 05 c, we have tho image of the great sistrum con- 
secrated by Ththmodri III,, which was the fetish of the goddess Ilathor. 

s The trunk of a tree, disbranched, and then set np iu the ground, seems to me the origin of 
the Osirian emblem celled tat or d>du (JlAsmio, Catalogue du Masde Eyyptia do Marseille, p. 1(54. 
No. 878). Tho symbol was afterwards so conventionalized as to represent four columns seen in 
perspective, one capital overtopping another; it thus became tho imago of the four pillars which 
uphold tho world (Petrie, Mrrtmn, p. 31 ; JtfAsmto, Etudes do Mythologie el d’Archeblagia JEgyptiennes, 
vol. ii. p. 359, mde 3). 

* Tho belief in the real existence of fantastic animals was first noted by Maskero, Etudes do 
Mythologie et (VArchtblogie Egypfiennes, vol. i. pp. 117, 113, 132, and vol. ii. p. 213. Until then, 
scholars only recognized the sphinx, and other Egyptian monsters, as allegorical combinations by 
which tho priesthood claimed to give visible expression in ono and the same being to physical or 
moral qualities belonging to several different beings. Tho later theory has now been adopted by 
Wibdekaxx (Le Quite de? unmaux on Egypfe, pp. 11, 15), and by most contemporary Egyptologists. 

8 At Bcni-Hassan and in Thebes many of tho fantastic animals mentioned in tho text, griiUns, 
hiorosphinxes, serpen l-headod lions, are placed along with animals which might be encountered by 
local princes hunting in the desert (Ciiamfoluox, Monuments de VEgypte et de hi Nulie, pis. ecelxxxii. 
8, 4, ccccxviii. his, aud vol, ii. pp, 3Ht), 3GU ; Eqsellist, Vbnumnti cimli , pi. xxxiii. ; Wilkin sox, 
Manners and Customs of ihe Ancient Egyptians, 2nd edit,, vol. ii. p. 93). 

0 On Hathor, Lady of Udunii, her importation into Egypt, and the bonds of kinship connecting 
her with Bisfi, see Plkyte, Chupilres Supphfnientaires duTAvre des Marts, p. 134, et seq. 
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skin, but of strange countenance and alarming character, a big-headed 
dwarf with high cheek-bones, and a wide and open mouth, whence hung an 
enormous tongue ; he was at once jovial and martial, the friend of the dance 
and of battle . 1 In historic times all nations subjugated by the Pharaohs 
transferred some of their principal divinities to their conquerors, and the 
Libyan Shehadidi was enthroned in the valley of the Nile, in the same way as 
the Semitic Baalu and his retinue of Astartes, Anitis, Reshephs, and Kadshus . 2 
These divine colonists fared like all foreigners who have sought to settle on 
the banks of the Nile : they were promptly assimilated, wrought, moulded, 
and made into Egyptian deities scarcely distinguishable from those of 



the old race. This mixed pantheon had its grades of nobles, princes, kings, 
and each of its members was representative of one of the elements con- 
st ituting the world, or of one of iho forces which regulated its government. 
The sky, the earth, the stars, the sun, the Nile, wore so many breathing 
and thinking beings whose lives were daily manifest in the life of the universe. 
They were worshipped from one end of the valley to the other, and the 
whole nation agreed in proclaiming their sovereign power. But when the 
people began to name them, to define their powers and attributes, to par- 
ticularize their forms, or the relationships that subsisted among them, 
this unanimity was at an end. Each principality, each nonie, each city, 
almost every village, conceived and represented them differently. Some 

* Dir, a has Loon closely studied by Pleyte ( Chapitrcs suppl&uentaires du Litre dcs Marts, Tra- 
■Ivetion at Co, ament aire, pp. 11 1-1 Si), and by Khali, ( Ueber den JE 'gi/ptischcn Gott Res, in Bexndorf- 
Nxemass’s Das Heroon von Gjiilhaschi- Try&a, pp. 72-96). The tail-piece to tbe summary of this 
chapter is a figure of Bisfi, drawn by Fauchcr-Grudin from an amulet in blue ouamvlled pottery. 

8 The name of Bhehudidi is found in that of a certain Peteshehadidi, whose statue has passed 
from the Poano collection (Antiquites Rgyptiennes, 1889, p. 15, No, 57, pi. 2) into the Berlin Museum; 
ef. the god Saharuau in Maspero’s Sue deux steles reeemnenb dccouverfes, in the Reme.il, vol. xv. 
p. 85, The Semitic gods introduced into Egypt have been studied at length by M. de Yogue 
(Melanges d’AreMolugie Orientate, p. 41, et seq., 76, et seq.) and by En. Meyer (Ueber einige Semi - 
tisehe Gutter, § ii., Sanitise! le Goiter in JEgypten, in the Zeiisehri/i d. Deut. Morg. Gesellschaft , vol, 
xxx i. pp. 721-729). 

3 The hawk-lieaded monster with flower-lipped tail, represented in the illustration. Was called 
the saga. 
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said that the sky was the Great Homs, Haroeris, the sparrow-hawk of mottled 
plumage which hovers in highest air, and whose gaze embraces 
the whole field of creation. 1 Owing to a punning assonance 
between his name and the word horu, which designates the 
human countenance, the two senses were combined, and to 
the idea of the sparrow-hawk there was added that of a 
divine face, whose two eyes opened in turn, the right 
eye being the sun, to give light by day, and the left 
eye the moon, to illumine the night. 2 The face 
shone also with a light of its own, the zodiacal 
light, which appeared unexpectedly, morning or 
evening, a little before sunrise, and a little 
after sunset. These luminous beams, radiating 
from a common centre, hidden in the heights of 
the firmament, spread into a wide pyramidal sheet 
of liquid blue, whose base rested upon the earth, 
but whose apex was slightly inclined towards the 
zenith, 8 The divine face was symmetrically framed, 
and attached to earth by four thick locks of hair; 
these were the pillars which upbore the firmament 
and prevented its falling into min.' 1 A no less 
ancient tradition disregarded as fabulous all tales told of 
the sparrow-hawk, or of the face, and taught that heaven 
and earth are wedded gods, Sibu and 3SPtufc, from whose 
marriage come forth all that has been, all that is, and all 
that shall be. Most people invested them with human 
form, and represented the eaith-god Sibil as extended 
beneath Knit the Starry One; the goddess stretched out 
her arms, strefehed out her slender legs, stretched out her 
nC’it the starry body above the clouds, and her dishevelled head drooped 
westward. But there were also many who believed that Sibu 



1 It is generally adn lilted. that Haroens is Ba, the huh (Brogsou, Religion unit Mythologie d>,r alten 
JEgypier, p. 529, et seq.). HaroPris was worshipped in Upper Egypt, where ho and his fellow, Sit of 
Ombos, represented the heavens and the earth (Maspero, Etudes <le MyfhoJogic et cPAreMulogie, vol. ii. 
p. 329, et seq.). They were often depicted as a two-headed personage (Lepsius, Denim., iii. 234 h). 

2 E. Lepkbutse, Les Yeux. iVHorus, pp. 96-9S. The part played by the two eyes of the celestial 
Horus, iriti, ikaiti, was first recognized hy jBeugseh, Geoyrajplmche InseJirifhn , vol. i. p. 75. 

3 JBjvogsch, A ok la lumiere zodiacale, in the Proceed ings of the Society of .Biblical Archteolagy , 
1892-93, vol. xv, p. 233, ot seq. ; Hermann Grhsox, Tru Deiehe des Lichtes, Sonncn, Zodialcallichlrr , 
Kometen , Damiiwungdieht-Pyramiden nach dm altrstm irgyptiseken Qndfen, 1893. 

4 These loots, and the gods presiding over them, aru mentioned in the Pyramid texts (Par»‘ L, 
lines 436-4*10, Mirinri, lines 649-G5S; ef. Maspebo, Etudes de Mythologie et d* Archdologie, vol. ii. 
pp. 306, 367). 

Drawn by Paucher-Gntlin, from a painted coffin of the XXI st dynasty in Leyden. 
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was concealed under tile form of a colossal gander, whose mate once laid the 
Sun Egg, and perhaps still laid it daily. From the piercing cries where- 
with he congratulated her, and announced the good news to all who cared 



Grout Oackler . 2 Other versions repudiated the goose in favour of a vigorous 
bull, the father of gods and men , 3 whose companion was a cow, a largo-eyed 
Ti at Is or, of beautiful countenance. The head of the good beast rises into the 
In -a von*, the mysterious waters which cover the world flow along her spine; 
the star-covered underside of her body, which we call the firmament, is 
vJ.ail Ic- to the inhabitants of earth, and her four legs are the four pillars 
standing at the four cardinal points of the world . 4 

The planets, and especially the sun, varied in form and nature according 
to the prevailing conception of the heavens. The fiery disk Atond, by which 
the sun revealed himself to men, was a living god, called Bit, as was also the 


i ] , VW1L i, v Faudnr-Gudin, from a stela in the museum of Gizeh (Obebaut, Le Mustit Egyptien , 

■ i iii { ' This* U rot the -mose of Sibu, but the goose of Amon, which was nurtured in the temple 
if’ huvmd:, and ‘was called Srnonii. Facing it is the eat of Maul, the wife of Amon. Amon, 

» origin. til y fin earth-god, was, as we see, confounded with Sibh, and thus naturally appropriated that 

del 7 ell Ur., Navii.i-e’s edition, vol. i. pi. lsvi.; cf. Lepage-Renouf, Seh the great 

Guilder, in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical AMotjy, Vol vii . pp. 152-154 On the egg 
, ,f Fibfi and as to Egvptian ideas in general conccrumg the egg, see Lefeboue (Z Oty dans la Reh- 
mm Enmtinuie. in the Heme de VWdoire des Religions, vol. xvi. pp. lb-25). On the other hand, 
t vem/E''vptologist 3 (Beogscii, Religion und Mylhologie, VP- 171-173; ; Lnawis, Proceedings ISS-l-So, 
pp . Il»0)eonsi?icr iliut the sign of the goose, currently used for writing the god’s name, itself gave 
birth to the myth ascribing to him a goose’s form. 

3 Hence he is called the hull of Xuitm the Pyramid text of Unas (1. 4o2). . 

* Sen it as represented in Lefkbube, Le Tombenu de Seh I-, m the Mfinaircs de la Mission, vol in 
pi. 1, pi xv ii. 
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planet itself . 1 2 Where the sky was regarded as Horus, Ra formed the right eye 

of the divine face : 3 when Horus opened 
his eyelids in the morning, he made 
the dawn and day ; when he closed 
them in the evening, the dusk and 
night were at hand. "Where the sky 
was looked upon as the incarnation of a 
goddess, Ra was considered as her son , 3 
his father being the earth-god, and he 
was born again with every new dawn, 
wearing a sidelock, and with his finger 
to his lips as human children were con- 
ventionally represented. He was also 
that luminous egg, laid and hatched in 
the Hast by the celestial goose, from 
which the sun breaks forth to fill 
the world with its rays . 4 5 6 Neverthe- 
less, by an anomaly not uncommon 
in religions, the egg did not always 
contain the same kind of bird ; a 
lapwing, or a heron, might come out of 
ifc,° or perhaps, in memory of Horus, 

1 The name of R4 has been variously explained. The commonest etymology is that deriving the 
name from a verb Ra, to give, to mole to be a person or a ihuig, so that Iti would thus be the great 
organizer (Birch, in Wilkinson, Manners and Customs , 2nd edit., ml. iii. p. 214), the author of all 
things (Brcgsch, ltdigion und Mythnhyb i, pp. 80, 87). Lactii (Aus JEgyptsus Vorzeit , pp. 46, GS) goes 
so far as to say that “ notwithstanding its brevity, Ila is a composite word (u-a, maker— to be).” As 
a matter of fact, the word is simply the name of the planet, applied to the god. It means the sun, and 
nothing more. 

2 The Edfu texts mention the face of Horus furnished with its two ujes (Naville, Textes relatifs 
im rnythe <V Horus, pi. xml. 1. 1). As for the identification of the rigid oyc of the god with the sun, 
cf. the unimpeachable evidence collected by Cjiauas {Lethe it M. lo Dr. It. lapsin'* &ur les nwti Agyptiem 
signifiunt la droitu at hi gauche, in the Zeitsnhnft , 1865, p. 10). and by Lu’&nis (An Herrn F. Oluibas , 
fiber rechts mid links tm Hieroghjphischen, in the ZeiUclirift . 1865, p. 13). 

3 Several passages from the Pyramid texts prove that the two eyes were very anciently considered 
as belonging to the face of Xuii (Tapi 1. 100), and this conception persisted to the last days of 
Egyptian paganism. Hence, we must not be surprised if the inscriptions generally represent the god 
BA as coining forth from Knit under the form of a disc, or a scarab ams, ami born of her even as 
human children are bnm ( Papi I, lines 10, 32, 60, eie.). 

4 These are the very expressions used in the seventeenth chapter of the Booh of the Dead 
(Naville’S edition, vol. i. pi, xxv. lines US-61 ; Lepsitts, Todleubuch , pi. is, 11. 50, 51), 

5 Drawn by Bou&ier, from a XXX lh -dynasty statue of green basalt in the Gizeh Museum 
(Maspeho, Guide dn Visit eur, p. 345, No. 5243). The statue was also published by Marhitte, Monu- 
ments divers, pi, 96 A-B, and in the Album photographique du Mus€e. do Bovlaq, pi. x. 

6 The lapwing or the heron, the Egyptian bonu, is generally the Osirian bird. The persistence 
with which it is associated with Heliopolis and the gods of that city shows that in this also we have 
a secondary form of Btb Of. the form taken by the sun during the third hour of the day, as given in 
the text published and explained by Brugsch, Die Kapitel dev Vervcandhmqen (Zeilsehrift, 1867, p. 23). 
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one of the beautiful golden sparrow-hawks of Southern Egypt . 1 A Sun- 
Hawk, hovering in high heaven on outspread wings, at least presented 
a bold and poetic image; but what can be said for a Sun-Calf? Yet It is 
under the innocent aspect of a spotted calf, a "sucking calf of pure mouth ,” 3 



THE TWELVE STAGES IN THE LIVE OF THE SUN AND ITS TWELVE FORMS THROUGHOUT THE DAY.® 

that the Egyptians were pleased to describe the Sun-God when Sibil, the father, 
was a bull, and Hathor a heifer. But the prevalent conception was that in 
which the life of the sun was likened to the life of man. The two deities 
presiding over the East received the orb upon their hands at its birth, just as 
midwives receive a new-born child, and cared for it during the first hour of 
the day and of its life . 4 It soon left them, and proceeded “ under the belly 

1 Booh of the Dead, ch. lxxvii. (Nayille’s edition, pi. Ixxxviii. 1. 2, ct seq.), and oil. Ixxviii. (pi. 
Ixxxix.); cf. the forms of the sun during tlie third and eighth hours of the day, as given in the tost 
published and explained by Brugsoh, Die Kapitel der Vencandlmgen ( Zeitsehrift , 13G7, pp. 23, 24). 

2 The calf is represented in ch. cix. of the Booh of the Dead (Naville’s edition, pi. cxx.), whero 
the text says (lines 10, 11), “ T. know that this calf is Harmakhis the Sun, and that it is no other than 
the Morning Star, daily saluting Ra” The expression “ staking calf of pure mouth” is taken word 
for word from a formula preserved in the Pyramid texts (Unas, 1. 20). 

3 The twelve forms of the sun during the twelve hours of the day, from, the coiling of the Hall 
of -the Xew Year at Ediu (Rochemonteix, Edj'ou, pi. xxxiii. c). Drawing by Faucher-Grudin, 

4 The birth of the sun was represented in detail at Erment (Ohampollion, Monuments, pi. cx.lv. ; 
Ro 3 ELLX.ni, Monurnenii del CuUo, pis. lii., lin., and Texte, p. 293, et seq . ; Lepsius, Denim., iv. 
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of Nuit,” growing and strengthening from minute to minute, until at noon it had 
become a triumphant hero whose splendour is shed abroad over all. But as 
night comes on his strength forsakes him and his glory is obscured ; he is bent 
and broken down, and heavily drags himself along like an old man leaning 
upon his stick . 1 At length he passes away beyond the horizon, plunging 
westward into the mouth of Nfilt, and traversing her body by night to be born 
anew the nest morning, again to follow the paths along which he had travelled 
on the preceding day . 2 

A first bark, the salctit? awaited him at his birth, and carried him from 
the Eastern to the Southern extremity of the world. MazU* the second bark, 
received Mm at noon, and bore him into the land of Maim, which is at 
the entrance into Hades ; other harks, with which we are less familiar, con- 
veyed him by night, from his setting until his rising at morn . 5 Sometimes 
he was supposed to enter the harks alone, and then they were magic and 
self-directed, having neither oars, nor sails, nor helm . 6 Sometimes they were 
equipped with a full crew, like that of an Egyptian boat — a pilot at the 
prow to take soundings in the channel and forecast the wind, a pilot astern 
to steer, a quartermaster in the midst to transmit the orders of the pilot 
at the prow to the pilot at the stern, and half a dozen sailors to handle 
poles or oars . 7 Peacefully the bark glided along the celestial river amid the 
acclamations of the gods who dwelt upon its shores. But, occasionally, Apdpi, 
a gigantic serpent, like that which hides within the earthly Nile and devours 
its banks, came forth from the depth of the waters and arose in the path of 
the god . 8 As soon as they caught sight of it in the distance, the crew flew to 

pi. 60, a, c, d), and in a more abridged form on the sarcophagus of one of the rams of Meades, 
now in the Gizeh Museum (Mabiette, Monuments divers, pi. lxvi., and Tescte, pp. 13, 14). 

1 The growth and decadence of the forw3 of the sun are clearly marked in the scene Brat pub- 
lished by Beogsch (Die Kapitel der Verwandlungen, in the Zeitschrift, 1867, pp. 21 --26, and plate; 
Thesaurus Inscriptionum JEgyptiaearum, pp. 85-59), taken from the coffin of Kliaf in the Gizeh 
Museum ; and from two scenes, of which the one is at D wider ah ( Description de YEgypte, Ant., vol. iv. 
pis. 16-19), the other in the Hall of the New Year at E&fu (Cuampoeuion, Monuments, pi. cxxiii,, et 
seq. ; Eochemunteix, Edfou , In the M&noirce de la Mission du Gaire , vol. ix. pi. xxxiii. <■). 

- Mampeuo, Etud:s de Mythologie et d’Aroheologie Eyyptiennes, vol, ii. p. 2 IS, note 2. 

3 Its most ancient name was Samhlit (Tata, 1. 222 ; Tapi L, II. 570, G70, etc.). Bituosou ( Diction - 
noire Hteraglyphique, pp, £327, 1328) first determined ijie precedence of the Saktit and Mazit boats. 

4 In the oldest texts it is Mdnsit, with sin interpolated nasal (Tda, 11. 222, 223, 34-1, etc.). 

5 In the formulae of the Boole of Knowing that which is in Hades, the dead sun remains in the 
bark Saktit during part of the night, and it is only to traverse the fourth and fifth hours that he 
changes into another (Masmbo, Etudes dc Mythologie et d' Archd’olojie Egypticnnes, vol. ii. p. 69, et seq.). 

6 Such is the bark of the snn in the other world. Although carrying a complete crow of gods, 
yet for the most part it progresses at its own will, and without their help. The bark containing the 
sun alone is represented in many vignettes of the Booh of the Dead (Naville’s edition, pi, xxx., La, 
Ag, pi. cxiii., Pe, oxxxiii., Fa, cxlv.), and at the head of many stelso. 

7 Maspeko, Etudes de Mythologie et d’ Archiving ie Egypticnnes, vol. ii. pp. 38, 39. 

8 In Upper Egypt there is a widespread belief in the existence of a monstrous serpent, who 
dwells at the bottom of the river, and is the genius of the Nile. It is he who brings about those falls 
of earth (batabU) at the decline of the inundaiiou which often destroy the banks and eat whole 
fields. At such times, offerings of durrah, fowls, and dates are made to him, that his hunger may be 
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m’iVifi, and entered upon tlie struggle against him with prayers and spear-thrusts. 
Mon in their cities saw the sun faint and fail, and sought to succour him in 
his distress ; they cried aloud, they were beside themselves with excitement., 
beating their breasts, sounding thole instruments of music, and striking with 
all tlieir strength upon every metal vase or utensil in their possession, that 
their clamour might rise to heaven and terrify the monster. After a time 
of anguish, Ba emerged from the darkness and again went on his way, while 
Apopi sank back into the abyss , 1 paralysed by the magic of the gods, and 
pierced vith many a wound. Apart from these temporary eclipses, which 
no one could foretell, the Sun-King steadily followed his course round the 
world, according to laws which even his will could not change. Day after day 
he made his oblique ascent from cast to south, thence to descend obliquely 
towards the west. During the summer months the obliquity of Ms course 
diminished, and he came closer to Egypt; during the winter it increased, and 
he went farther away. This double movement recurred with such regularity 
from equinox to solstice, and from solstice to equinox, that the day of the 
god’s departure and the day of Ms return could bo confidently predicted. 
The Egyptians explained this phenomenon according to tlieir conceptions of 
the nature of the world. The solar hark always kept close to that bank of 
the celestial river which was nearest to men; and when the river overflowed 
at the annual inundation, the sun was carried along with it outside the 
regular bed of the stream, and brought yet closer to Egypt. As the inun- 
dation abated, the bark descended and receded, its greatest distance from earth 
corresponding with the lowest level of the waters. It was again brought 
back to us by the rising strength of the next flood ; and, as this phenomenon 
was yearly repeated, the periodicity of the sun’s oblique movements was regarded 
as the necessary consequence of the periodic movements of the celestial Kile . 2 

appeased, atul it is nut only ilio natives wlio give themselves up to these superstitious practices. Part 
of the grounds belonging to the Karnak hotel at Luxor having been carried away during the autumn 
of 1SS4, the manager, a Greek, made the customary offerings to the serpent of the Nile (Maspejio, 
Eludes ile Mythologie ct d’ArcMolouia Ajyptiennes, vol. ii. pp. 4111, 413). 

1 The character of Apopi and of his struggle with the sun was, from the first, excellently defined 
i.y CiJASiPoixiox as representing tho conflict of darkness with light (Leitres ebrites d’Egypte, 2nd edit., 
1833, p. 281, et sen.). Occasionally, hut very rarely, Apopi seems to win, and his triumph over flu. 
furnishes one explanation of a solar eclipse (Leeebtjbe, Les Yeux d’Horus , p. 46. ct seep ; Lepaue- 
XIesoef, The Eclipse, in Egyptian Texts, in the Proceedings of ike Society of Biblical Archaeology, 
18S4-S5, vol. viii. p. 163, et seq.). A similar explanation is common to many races (cf. E. Tylqh, 
Primitive Culture, vol. i. p. 297, ct seq.). in one very ancient form of the Egyptian legend, the sun is 
represented by a wild, ass running round the world alone; tho sides of the mountains that uphold the 
sky, and tho serpent which attacks it is called Haiti (JJnas, 11. 544, 515 ; Bool: of the Dead, eh. xl., 
Kaville’s edition, vol. i. pi. liv.), 

2 This explanation of Egyptian beliefs concerning the oblique course of the sun was proposed 
by Maspeeo, Etudes de Mythologie et d’Arclieologie Egypiiennes. vol. ii. pp. 208-210. It is no more 
strange nor yet more puerile Lhan most of the explanations of the same phenomenon advanced by 
Greek cosmographers (Letboxne, Opinions popuiaires el scientifiques de s Grecs sur la route oblique du- 
soldi, in his GSuvres chaisies . 2nd series, vol. i. pp. 336-359). 
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The same stream also carried a whole crowd of gods, whose existence was 
revealed at night only to the inhabitants of earth. At an interval of twelve 
hours, and in its own bark, the pale disk of the moon — Yaulm Aiihu — followed 
the disk of the snn along the ramparts of the world. 1 The moon, also, 
appeared in many various forms — here, as a man born of Nuit ; a there, as a 
cynocephalus or an ibis ; 3 elsewhere, it was the left eye of Horus, 4 guarded by 
the ibis or cynocephalns. Like Ra, it had its enemies incessantly upon the 



watch for it : the crocodile, the hippopotamus, and the sow. But it was when at 
the Ml, about the 15th of each month, that the lunar eye was in greatest peril. 
The sow fell upon it, tore it out of the face of heaven, and cast it, streaming with 
blood and tears, into the celestial Nile, 6 where it w T as gradually extinguished, 

I The lunar Thot is represented on the heads of stoke as alone within his baric, either in the form 
of the lunar disk, or seated, as an ibia-headed man (Laxzoxe, Dizionurio c If Slifologia Egizia, pis. 
xxxvii., xxxviii.). Tv’e also read in IE Pule. (ch. xxxiv., Partkey’s edition, p. 58), r 'llktov 3i- icai 
^e\i)vr]v o&x appacrw vWk ickoCnts oxvi LKfrL XP tlu . u< - uavs vep.ir\eii/ cel. The most striking examples are 
to be found in the astronomic ceilings of Esneh and Dendorah, often reproduced since their 
publication at the beginning of the century in the Description de YEgnpte. An!., vol. i. pi. lxxix. ; 
vol. iv. pi. xviii.). 

II He may lie seen as a child, or man, bearing the lunar disk upon his head, and pressing i In* lunar 
eye to his breast (Laxzone, Diziouarh, pi. xxxvi. 2, 4; Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, 2nd edit, . 
vol. iii. pi. xxxvi. ?>, and p, 170, No. 54). Passages from the Pyramid text of Unas (lines 2SG, 2 i 0-252 ) 
indicate the relationship subsisting between Thot, Slbu, and Nuit. making That the brother of 
Isis, Sit, and Nephibys. In later times he was considered a sort of 115. (JJhugsou, H>.li>jion uml 
Mythalcnjic, p. 445). 

3 lCvon as late as the Grteco-Roman period, the temple of Thoi at Khnifmu contained a sacred ibi.-, 
which was the incarnation of the god, and said to be immortal by the local priesthood. The temple 
sacristans showed it to Apiou the grammarian, who reports the fact, but is very sceptical in the matter 
( Arxox Oasita, frag, 11, in MCller-Didot, Fragmcnta Mstoriconm grsseonmi, vol. iii. p. 512). Hoe the 
drawing of the cynocophulous Thot in Wilkessox, Hawsers and Customs, 2nd edit., vol. iii. pi. xxxvi. 1. 

4 The texts quoted by Cl i abas and Lepsins (p. 88, note 2) to show that the sun is the right eye of 
Horus also prove that his loft eye is tho moon. 

5 Drawn by Foueher-Gudin, from the ceiling of the Eatucssoum. On tho right, the female 
hippopotamus bearing ilie crocodile, and leaning on the Mmait; in the middle, the Haunch, here 
represented by the whole bull; to the loft, Sellnl and the Sparrow-hawk, with the Lion, and the Giant 
fighting the Crocodile. 

c These facts are set forth briefly, but clearly enough, in chs. cxii. and cxiii. of the Book of the 
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and lost for days; but its twin, the sun, or its guardian, the eynocephalus, 
immediately set forth to find it and to restore it to Horns. Ho sooner was it 
replaced, than it slowly recovered, and renewed its radiance; when it was 
well — umU 1 — the sow again attacked and mutilated it, and the gods rescued 
and again revived it. Each month there was a fortnight of youth and 
of growing splendour, followed by a fortnight’s agony and ever-increasing 
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pallor. It was born to die, and died to be born again twelve times in the 
year, and each of these cycles measured a month, for the inhabitants of the 
world. One invariable accident from time to time disturber! the routine ot 
its existence. Profiling by some distraction of the guardians, the sow greedily 
swallowed it, and then its light went out suddenly, instead of fading gradually. 
These eclipses, which alarmed mankind at least as much as did those of the 
sun, were scarcely more than momentary, the gods compelling the monster 
to cast up the eye before it had been destroyed. 3 Every evening the lunar 
bark issued out of Hades by the door which Ea had passed through in 
the morning, and as it rose on the horizon, the star-lamps scattered over the 
firmament appeared one by one, giving light here and there like the camp-fires 

Dead (Nayille’s edition, vol. i. pis. exxiv., exsv. ; Lefts’ edition, pi. xliii.). Goodwin (On the 
112th Chapter of the Ritual, in the Ztitschrifc 1871, pp. 111-147) pointed out the importance ot loose 
chapters, lml their complete explanation came later, aud was given hy Lestibuue in the first part o 
his work on the Mijthe Odrien ; L lee Yeux d'Honis. 

1 The exact sense of this expression is pointed out on p. 54, note 1. 

2 Of. the work of Lefebtjre, Les Yeux d'Honis , p. 18, et seq., for the explanation of this little drama 
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of a distant army. However many of tliem there might be, there were as 
many Indestructibles— AkMm4 SoM — or Unchanging* Ones — AJcMmti Urdu- 
wliose charge it was to attend upon them and watch over their maintenance. 1 * 3 

They were not scattered at random by the hand which had suspended them, 

but their distribution 

had been ordered in 
accordance with a cer- 
tain plan, and they were 
arranged in fixed groups 
like so many star repub- 
lics, each being indepen- 
dent of its neighbours. 
They represented the 
outlines of bodies of 
men and animals dimly traced out upon the depths of night, hut shining with 
greater brilliancy in certain important places. The seven stars which we liken 
to a chariot (Charles’s Wain) suggested to the Egyptians the haunch of 
an ox placed on the northern edge of the horizon. 8 Two lesser stars con- 
nected the haunch — Maslchait — with thirteen others, which recalled the 
silhouette of a female hippopotamus — Birit — erect upon her hind legs, 4 and 
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1 The Alchimu-SoM and the AlchiraH-tfrdu have been very variously defined by different 
Egyptologists who have studied, them. Chabas (Hymne a Osiris, in the Revue ArcMolngiqua, 1st 
series, vol. xiv. p. 71, note 1, and Le Papyrus mngique Harris, pp. 82-84) considered them to be gods 
or genii of the constellations of the ecliptic, which mark the apparent course of the sun through tho 
sky. Following the indications given by Deveria, he also thought them to he tho sailors of the solar 
hark, and perhaps the gods of the twelve hours, divided into two classes: the AJeMm&SoM being 
those who are rowing, and the Alrfiimu-tfrdLu those who are resting. But texts found and cited by 
Bregsce ( Thesaurus Inssripii ontm JEgypliaaaruin, pp. 40-42; Die JEgypiologie, p. 321, et snip) show 
that the ATthimi-Sohv, are the planets accompanying Eft in tho northern sky, while l ho Aiihimu- 
Uuhi are his escort Zu the south. The nomenclature of tho stars included in these two classes is 
furnished by monuments of widely different epochs (Bucgscii, Thesaurus Liseript ieiium AUgyptiacarum, 
p. 73, et seep). The two names should bo translated according to tho meaning uf their component 
words : Ahhhnu SoM. those who know not destruction, the Indestructibles ; and Alckimt Urdu ( Urzu), 
those who know not the immobility of death, the laiperishubles. 

5 Brawn by Faueher-Gudin, from the rectangular zodiac carved upon tho ceiling of the groat 
temple of Denderah (DOshchex, Resullate , vol. ii. pi. xxxix.). 

3 The forms of the constellations, and the number of stara composing them in the astronomy 
of different periods, are known from the astionomical scenes of tombs and temples. Tho identity 
of the Haunch with the Chariot , or Great Rear of modern astronomy, was discovered by Betsies 
( Einleitung zur Chronologic der JEgyptcr, p. 184) and confirmed by Biox (Sur les resits de VaucLruie 
Uranographie (fgyptieune que Von pourrait relrouver aujourd’ltui chez les Arales qui habitant V inter iaur 
de VMgyptc, p. 51, et seq., in the Journal des Savants, 1854). Maiuette pointed out that tho 
Pyramid Arabs applied the name of the Haunch (tr-Rigl) to the same group of stars ns that thus 
designated by tho ancient Egyptians (cf. Bbugsch, Die JEgyptologie, p. 313). CuAMroiiiuosr had noted 
the position of the Haunch in the northern sky ( Dictionnaire hieroglyphique , p. 355), blit iiad not 
suggested any identification. The Haunch appertained to Sii-Typhon {De Isule t i Qsiride), § 21, 
Paktiiev’s edition, p. 36). 

4 The connection of Mint, the female hippopotamus, with the Haunch is made quite dear 

in scenes from Phil® and Edfh (BitUGsen, Thesaurus, pp. 126, 127), representing Isis holding 

back Typhon by a diain, that he might do no hurt to Saku-Oairis {ibid., p. 122). Joleois and 
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jauntily carrying upon her shoulders a monstrous crocodile whose jaws opened 
threateningly above her head. Eighteen luminaries of varying size and 
splendour, forming a group hard by the hippopotamus, indicated the outline 
of a gigantic lion con chant, with stiffened tail, its head turned to the right, 
and facing the Uanuch. 1 Most of the constellations never left the sky: 



night after night they were to be found almost in the same places, 
and always shining with the same even light. Others borne by a 
slow movement passed annually beyond the limits of sight for months 
at a time, hive at least of our planets were known from all anti- 
quity, and their characteristic colours and appearances carefully noted. 
Sometimes each was thought to be a hawk-headed Hovus. Uapshetatui, 
our Jupiter, Ehhiri-(Saturn), Sobku- (Mercury), steered their barks straight 

Deviluerb (Iterihcrch.es sur fas bas-reliefs astronomiques des Egyptians, in the Description da PJSgypte, 
voJ. viii. p. 451 ) thought that the hippopotamus was the Great Bear. Biot (Ecehcrchcs sur jtlusieurs 
points da Gastronomic rigypiienne, pp, 87 - 91 ) contested their conclusions, and while holding that the 
hippopotamus might at least in part present our constellation of the Dragon, thought that it was 
probably included in the scene only as an ornament, or as an emblem (ef. Sur les restes dc Vaneienne 
urunograpJde egyptienne, p. 50 ). The present tendency is to identity the hippopotamus with the 
Dragon and with certain stars not included in the constellations surrounding it (Brvgbch, Die 
Mgypfohgie , p. 313). 

1 The Lion, with, its eighteen stars, is represented on the tomb of Seti I. (Lkfebure, Le Tormbmit 
da Seti I*’’, 4th part, pi. xxxvi., in the Memoires de la Mission fran$aise t vol. ii.) ; on the ceiling of the 
Ramesseum (BmiTOtr, E'xcerpta Hieroglyphica, pi. iviii. ; Rose bt, rax, Mommenii dal Gidto , pi. Ixxii.; 
Lei’sius, Denkniulcr, iii. 170) ; and on the sarcophagus of Rlari (Brogsch, llecmil da monuments , yoI. i. 
pl. svil). The Lion is sometimes shown as having a crocodile’s tail. According to Biot (Sur tin 
ealendricr mironomiqu.e et astrologigue trowed a Thebes era Egypte, pp. 102-111) the Egyptian Lion has 
nothing in common with the Greek constellation of that name, nor yet with our own, but was com- 
posed of smaller stars, belonging to the Greek constellation of the Gup or to tine continuation of the 
Hydra, so that its head, its body, and its tail would follow the a of the Hydra, between the f r and £ of 
that constellation, or the y of the Virgin. 

* From the astronomic ceiling in the tomb of Seti I. (Lefebure, 1th part, pl. xxxvi,). 
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ahead like lauhu and Ba ; but Mars-Doshiri, the red, sailed backwards. 
As a star, Bomi the bird (Venus) had a dual personality ; 1 in the evening it 
lonely star which is the first to rise, often before night- 
fall ; in the morning it became Tiu-niitiri, the god who 
hails the sun before his rising and proclaims the dawn of 
day . 2 

Sahti and Sopdif, Orion and Sirius, were the rulers of 
this mysterious world. Sahu consisted of fifteen stars, seven 
large and eight small, so arranged as to represent a runner 
darting through space, while the fairest of them shone above 
his head, and marked him out from afar to the admiration 
of mortals. With his right band he flourished the crux 
ansata , and turning bis head towards Sothis as he beckoned 
her on with bis left, seemed as though inviting her to 
follow him. The goddess, standing sceptre in hand, and 
crowned with a diadem of tall feathers surmounted by her 
most radiant star, answered the call of Sahu with a gesture, 
and quietly embarked in pursuit as though in no anxiety 
to overtake him . 3 4 Sometimes she is represented as a 
cow lying down in her bark, with three stars along her 
back, and Sirius flaming from between her horns . 5 Not 
content to shine by night only, her bluish rays, suddenly 
darted forth in full daylight and without any warning, 
often described upon the sky the mystic lines of the 

1 Tlie personages representing the live planets known to the ancient Egyptians were first 
recognized by Lepsius (Einleitung zur Chronologic der TEgypier, p. S4, et seq.). Their names were 
afterwards partly determined by Bkugscu (j Sfouvelles Recherches sur les divisions do I’anne'e dies les 
anciens Egyptiens suivies d'un me'moire sur dcs observations plamftaires, p. 140, et seq.), and finally 
settled by E. be Bouse (Note sur les noms dgyptiens des planetes, in the Bulletin arcMologiqua de 
rjthcnaium francais, vol. ii. pp. 18-21, 25-28). 

8 The connection between tluli and Tiu-nutiri, between the Evening and the Morning Star, wa& 
first noted by Brugsch ( Thesaurus Inscripfiomm , p. 72, et seq., and Die JEyyptolagie , pp. 382-887). 

3 It is thus that Sahft and Sopdlt are represented in the Ramesseum (Boktoh, Exaerpta, pi. lviii . ; 
E oselltni, Mo mm enti del Gullo, pi. Issi. ; Lepsius, Denh.,iii, 170), in the tomb of Seti I. (Lepebcke, 
Le Toiribean de Sdti I®’, part 4, pi. xxxvi., in the Slcmoires de la Mission frangaise, vol. ii.), and, with 
slight variations, npon other monuments (Bnuoscu, Thesaurus Jnscriplionum, p. 80). Champolijos, 
who had recognized Orion in the astronomic scene at Denderah, read his name as Keskes, or Kos, on 
what authority 1 do not know ( Grammairs JJgyptieune, p. 95). Lepsius ( Einleitung zur Chronologic , 
p. 77) proposed that it should be read Sck, and E. be Rouge found the true reading — Sahu (Menmire 
sur V inscription d’Ah/nes, p. 88, el seq ). In the same way, Champolliox transcribed the name of 
Sothis by Thofc, 'let, without beiug under any misapprehension as to the identity of that goddess 
( Gramniaire Egyplienne, p.96; Memoire sur les signes employes par les anciens Egyptians h la notation 
des divisions <lu temps, p. 38); Lepsius was the first to decipher it correctly ( Einleitung sur Chro- 
nologic. pp. 135, 136). 

4 Drawn by Eaueher-GJudin, from a small bronze in the Glzeh Museum, published by Mauigxte, 
in the Album photographique du Musde de Boning, pi. 9. The legs are a modem restoration. 

5 The ideality of the cow with Sothis was discovered by Joixois and JDeviluees (Sur les las- 
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triangle which stood for her name. It was then that she produced those 
curious phenomena of the zodiacal • light which other legends attributed to 
Horns himself . 1 One, and perhaps the most ancient of the innumerable 
accounts of this god and goddess, represented Sabu as a wild hunter . 2 A 
world as vast as ours rested upon the other side of the iron firmament ; like 
ours, it was distributed into seas, and continents divided by rivers and canals, 
but peopled by races unknown to men. Sabu traversed it during the day, 
surrounded by genii who presided over the lamps forming his constellation . 



At his appearing “the stars prepared themselves for battle, the heavenly 
archers rushed forward, the bones of the gods upon the horizon trembled at the 
sight of him,” for it was no common game that he hunted, hut the very gods 
themselves. One attendant secured the prey with a lasso, as bulls are caught 
in the pastures, while another examined each capture to decide if it were 
pure and good for food. This being determined, others bound the divine 
victim, cut its throat, disembowelled it, cut up its carcass, cast the joints into 
a pot, and superintended their cooking. Sahu did not devour indifferently 
ail that the fortune of the chnso might bring him, but classified his game in 

■relief i astronomiqim, in the Description do V Egypt?, vol. viii. pp. 4G1, 40*5). It is under tin’s animal 
form that Sofchis is represented in most of the 0 rreeo-Romaa temples, at Denderak, Eilfu. Esneli, 
Per el-Medineh CBrugsoh, Thesaurus Inscriptionnm sEgyptiaairum, pp. 30-82). 

1 Bkugsch, a ou ia lumicre zodiacale , in the Proceedings of the Society of Bihlicul Archeology , 
1892-93, vol. xv. p. 233; and in Hermans Gruson, 1m Reiche ties Licldes, 1st edit., pp. 123, 127. 

c For this legend, see Tinas, lines 19G-525; and Teti, lines 318-831. Its meaning was pointed out 
by Maspruo, Eludes de Mythdogie et d’J rdriolugie Egypt tenues, vol. i. p. 156; vol. ii. p. IS, et se<i,, 
pp. 231, 232. 

J Scene from the rectangular zodiac of Benderali, drawn by Faueher-Gudin, from a photograph 
taken with magnesium light by Hi mjchev, Resnltate, pi. xxxvi. 
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accordance with his wants. He ate the great gods at his breakfast in the 
morning, the lesser gods at his dinner towards noon, and the small ones at 

iiis supper; the old were 
1 rendered more lender by 

fr^lTX tift \0UfA roastil1 ^ As each god 

p i, i was assimilated by him, its 

i ^ j ^ (. j most ^recious ■virtues were 

amon-bI, as hhnO of cqptos, and invested with a true feudal system of 

HIS EMBLEMS . 1 . . . , , 

divinities, belonged to one 
or other of these natural categories . 2 In vain do they present themselves' 
under the most shifting aspects and the most deceptive attributes; in vain 
disguise themselves with the utmost care ; a closer examination generally 
discloses the principal features of their original physiognomies. Osiris of the 
Delta , 3 Khnurnu of the Cataract , 4 Harshafitu of Heracleopolis , 5 were each of 


1 Scene on the north wall of the HypostyloHu.il at Karnak; drawn by Bondicr, from a photograph 
by Insinger, taken in 18S2. The king, Seti I,, is presenting bouquets of leaves to Amon-Miuu. 
Behind the god stands Isis (of Coptos), sceptre and. crux an sat a in hand. 

" Ohampollion had already very clearly recognized this primordial character of the Egyptian 
religion. “ These gods,” said he, “had in a manner divided Egypt and Nubia among themselves, 
thus making a kind of feudal subdivision of the land” ( Letfres Rentes d'Etjyyte, 2nd edit., 1833, 
P* 157). 

s The identity of Osiris and the Nile was woll known to the classic writers : ot crexpwrepoi rwv 
[cpiatv oil yii’ov ror NetAov J 0(Tipiv icaAovcriv, . . . a.\A« ’'Qtripiv ( uti- air A Sis airatrav rtyv vyporrotiiv apxhv 
teal fivi/ufuv, ah lav yerecrews mi enrepyaros overtav voul&vres . . . top Se v O mptv a3 iraAtv peKdyxpovv 
yeyovevai y.v6o\oyovmp (De Isitle et Oriside , § sssiii., PABTHKV’t edition, p, 57 ; cf. § xsxiii. p. 54). 
That was indued his original character, afterwards amplified, and partially obscured by the various- 
attributes ascribed to him when confounded with other gods. 

4 For an analysis of llio role attributed to the god Khnumn of tlxe cataract, and for his identity 
with the Nile, bee Maspeko, Etudes de Mythologie et d’ArcMoloyie Etji/pUennes, vol. ii. p. 27 o r 
et seq. 

5 The position of the god Harshafitu, of Heracleopolis Magna, has not yol been studied as it should 1 
be. BauGscn (Religion unci Mythologie, pp. 303-308) regards him as a duplication of Klmumu, and 
this is the most commonly received opinion. My own researches have led me to consider him a* 
Nile-god, like all the ram-headed gods. 
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them incarnations of the fertilizing and life-sustaining Nile. Wherever 
there is some important change in the river, (here they arc more 
especially ins (ailed and worshipped : Ivlmumu at the place of 
its entering into Egypt, ami again at the town of Hamit, near 
the point where a great arm branches off from the Eastern stream 
to flow towards the Libyan hills and form tlio Balir-Yusuf: Har- 
shafitu at the gorges of the Fayum, where the Bahr- 
Yusuf leaves the valley; am!, iinally, Osiris at Month's 
and at Busins, towards the mouth of the middle 
branch, which was held to be tho true Nile by the 
people of tho land . 1 Isis of Biito denoted the blade 
vegetable mould of the valley, the distinctive soil of 
Egypt annually covered and fertilized by the inundation . 8 But 
the earth in general, as distinguished from the sky — the earth 
with its continents, its seas, its alternation of barren deserts 
and fertile lands — was represented as a man : Phtah at Memphis , 2 
Am on at Thebes, Minu at Ooptos and at Panopolis . 4 Amon 
seems rather to have symbolized the productive soil, wbiht 
Minu reigned over the desert. But these were fine distinctions, 
not invariably insisted upon, and his worshippers often invested 
Amon with the most significant attributes of Minu. The Sky- 
gods, like the Earth-gods, were separated into two groups, 
the one consisting of women: Hath or of Denderah, or Nit 
of Sals ; the other composed of men identical with Horns, 
or derived from him : Anhuri-Slm 6 of Sebennytos and 
Thinis ; Ilarmerati, Homs of the two eyes, at Pliarbaothos ; 7 
Har-Sapdi, Horns the source of the zodiacal light, in the WMy Tuinilat ; 8 

1 AIastjero, 1 fancies de Mythologie ei cVArcMoloyic Hgyptienites, vol. ii. p. 333. 

s Even in the Greek period, the soil is sometimes Isis herself {Ik Isidc ct Osiride, § xxxviii., 
Pauthey’s edition, p. 54, § lvii. p. 102), and sometimes the body of Isis: "losSus arupa. yijv e'xowr. uetl 
ia/j.i£ou(riv, cii -.rucrav a,\A 5 ijs o N ci\os cmfiaii'ei meppaivtav ical piyvvpepos' ck Se ry$ c rvpovcrlui tuvttjs- 
yevpSnrt rov'' Cipov {ibid., § xxxviii. pp. 56-63). In the case of Isis, as in that of Osiris, we mast mark 
the original character ; and note her characteristics as goddess of tho Delta before she had become 
a multiple and contradictory personality through being confounded with other divinities. 

s The nature of Phtah is revealed in the processes of creation and in the various surnames, Tonun, 
To-tid-nen , by which some- of his most ancient forms were known at Memphis (Bkucjsch, Religion uwl 
Mythologie , pp. 509-511 ; Wiedkmahn, Vie Religion der alteri JEgypUr, pp. 74, 75). 

4 Amon and his neighbour Miuuof Ooptos are in fact botii ithyphallic, and occasionally mummies. 
Each wears the mortar head-dress surmounted by two long plumes. 

5 Drawn by Fauoher-Gtudin, from a bronze of tho Sai’te period, in my own possession. 

® For the duality of Anhuri-Shu and his primitive nature as a combination of Sky-god and 
Earth-god, see Masfeko, Etudes de Mythologie et d'ArcMologie Egyptiennes, vol. ii. pp. 332, 35G, 357. 

7 Bbugsoh, Religion und Mythologie der alien Aigypter, p. 667 ; Lanzone, Vizinnano di Mitoloyia 
Jigizia , pp. 616-619. 

8 Bbugsoh, a on la Imniere sodiacale, in tfie Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 
1892-93, vol. xv. p. 235; of. Brogscii, Religion und Mythologie der alien Mgyptcr, pp. 566-371, for tiu» 
feudal role of Horus Sapdi, or Sapditi in the east of the Delta. 
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and finally HarMditi at Edfu. 1 Bit, the solar disk, was enthroned at Helio- 
polis, and sun-gods were numerous among the 
norne deities, but they were sun-gods closely 
connected with gods representing the sky, 
and resembled Horus quite as much as Bit. 
Whether under the name of Horus or of Anhuri, 
the sky was early identified with its most brilliant 
luminary, its solar eye, and its divinity was as it were 
fused into that of the Sun. 2 Horus the Sun, and Ba, the 
Sun-God of Heliopolis, had so permeated each other that 
none could say where the one began and the other 
ended. One by one all the functions of Ba had been 
usurped by Horus, and all the designations of Horus had 
been appropriated by Ba. The sun was styled Harmak- 
huiti, the Horus of the two mountains — that is, the 
Horus who comes forth from the mountain of the east in 
the morning, and retires at evening into the mountain of 
the west; 8 or Hartima, Horus the Pikeman, that Horus 
whose lance spears the hippopotamus or the serpent of the 
celestial river; 4 or Harnubi, the Golden. Horus, the great 
golden sparrow-hawk with mottled plumage, who puts 
all other birds to flight ; 5 and these titles 
were indifferently applied to each of the 
feudal gods who represented the sun. The 
latter were numerous. Sometimes, as in 
rpyj; hawk -tieaded nouns, 8 the case ol Harkliobi, Horus of Ivliobm, 1 ^ 



1 The reading Har-BeliMifci was proposed by Mr. Llpaue-Bexuit {Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology, 18S5-S6, pp. 143, 144), and has been adopted by most Egyptologists. I do not 
think it so well founded as to involve an alteration of the old reading of lliidit for the name of the 
city of Ediu (Maspeeo, Etudes de Mythohgie et d’Archdologie Egypticnnes, vol. ii, p. 318, note 2). 

3 The confusion of Horns, the sky, with Ba, the sun, has supplied M. Lefebure with the subject 
of one of the moat interesting chapters in his Yeax d’ Horus, p. 94, et seq., to which I refer the reader 
for further details. 

8 From the time of Ohainpollion, HarmakLuiii has been identified with the Harmuehis of the 
Greeks, the great fiplnnx. 

4 Jluv-timii has long been consideied as a Horns making truth by the destruction of his adven-aries 
(Pjosiiket, Xe Pantheon drpjfjiien , pp. 18-21). I gave the true meaning of this word as early as 187(7, in 
the course of my lectures at the College do France (Maspkru, Etudes de Mytholoyie ct rf 'Archdblogie 
Egypt iennes, vol. i. p. 411). 

5 Ham ft M istbegodof the Antppopolite nome ( J. deBovrx:, Testes tivogruphigues du temple d’Edfun, 
in the Vcvite archdologigue, 2nd series, vol. xxii. pp . 6, 7; of. linvascn, Eieiionnaire geographigue, p. , r >07) 

b A bronze of the Suite period, from the Posnn collection, and uow in the Louvre: drawn by 
Faucher-Gudin. The god is represented as upholding a libation vase with both hands, and pouring 
the life-giving water upon the king, standing, or prostrate, before him. In performing this ceremony, 
he was always assisted by another god, generally by Bit, sometimes by Thot or Anubis. 

7 HarJitwbi, Tfarunikholiu is the Horus of the marshes ( khubiu ) of the Delta, the lesser Horus the son 
of Isis (jBbttgscjii, IHctionnaire gdbgraphique, p. 5GS,et scq.), who was also made into the son of Osiris. 
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a geographical qualification was appended to the generic term of Homs, while 
specific names, almost invariably derived from the parts which they were sup- 
posed to play, were borne by 
others. The sky-god wor- 
shipped at Thinis in Upper 
Egypt, at Zarit and at Seben- 
nytos in Lower Egypt, was 
called Anhuri. When he as- 
sumed the attributes of E4, 
and took upon himself the 
solar nature, his name was 
interpreted as denoting tho 
conqueror of tho sky. He 
was essentially combative. 

Crowned with a group of up- 
right plumes, his spear raised 
and over ready to strike the 
foe, he advanced along tho 
firmament and triumphantly 
traversed it day by day. 1 The 
sun-god who at Medam 6t Taiid 
and Erraent had preceded Amon as ruler of the Theban plain, was also a warrior, 
and his name of Montu had reference to his method of fighting. He was de- 
picted as brandishing a curved sword and cutting off the heads of his adversaries. 2 

Each of the feudal gods naturally cherished pretensions to universal dominion, 
and proclaimed himself (lie suzerain, the father of all the gods, as the local 
prince was the suzerain, the father of all men; but the effective suzerainty 
of god or prince really ended where that of his peers ruling over the adjacent 
nomes began. The goddesses shared in the exercise of supreme power, and had 
the same right of inheritance and possession os regards sovereignty that 
women had in human law. 8 Isis was entitled lady and mistress at Ditto, as 

J The right reading of thp name was given as far back as Lei’SIUS (JJiher den entail JRgyptisehi u 
Gotfcrfcrcis, p, 170, u. 8). The part played by the god, and the nature of the linlv connecting him 
with Shu, have been explained by Masmsro (Etudes de Mylhologie et d'Areheahgie Egypt iennes, vol. h. 
pp. 832. 350, 357). The Greeks transcribed liis name Onouris, and identified him with Arcs (Lei-’- 
mans, Papyri Greed , vol. i. p. 124, 1. 13, and p. 12S). 

" Mouth preceded Amon as god of the land between EAs and Gebelen, and lie recovered ins old 
position in the Graeco-Eoman period after tho destruction of Thebes. Most Egyptologists, and finally 
Brtjgfch (Religion nnd Mythologie, p. 701), made him into a secondary form of Anion, which is con- 
trary to what we know of tiie history of the province. Just as Ontt of the souili (Erment) preceded 
Thebes as the most important town in that district, so Month had been its most honoured god. 
Herr Wiedemann (Die Religion der alien Mgypter , p. 71) thinks the name related to that of Amon 
and derived from it, with the addition of tho final tli. 

3 In attempts at reconstituting Egyptian religions, no adequate weight has hitherto been given 
to the equality of gods and goddesses, a fact to which attention was first called by Maspero (Etudes 
de Mylhologie et d’Arohe'ologie Eyypliennes , vol. ii. p. 253, el seq.). 
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Hathor 


was at Denderah, and as Nil at Safe, “ the firstborn, when as yet there 
had been no birth .” 3 They enjoyed in their 
cities the same honours as the male gods in 
theirs; as the latter were kings, so were they 
queens, and all bow-ed down before them. The 
animal gods, whether entirely in the form of 
beasts, or having human bodies attached to 
animal heads, shared omnipotence with those in 
human form. Homs of Hibonu swooped down 
upon the back of a gazelle like a hunting 
hawk ,' 2 Hathor of Denderah was a cow, JBastit 
of Bubastis was a cat or a tigress, while 
Nekhabit of El Kab was a great bald-headed 
vulture . 8 Hermopolis worshipped the 
ibis and cynocepbalus of Thot; Oxyr- 
rhyncbus the mormyrus fish ; 4 and Om- 
bos and the Fayfim a crocodile, under 
the name of Sobku , 3 sometimes w T ith 
the epithet of Azai, the brigand . 6 
We cannot always understand what led 
the inhabitants of each nome to affect 
the cat-headed bast . 7 0 ne animal rather than another. Why, 

towards Grseeo- Roman times, should they have worshipped the jackal, or even 



1 Ghampobuok, Monuments de VEgypte et do la Nubie, vol, i. p. GS3 A ; of. tlic inscription on tlie 
Naopboros statuette ia the Vatican (BncGSori, Thesaurus Inscriptionum JlSgypt iacarum, p. 037, 1. 8) : 
“Nit the Great, the mother of Ra, who was born the first, in the time when as yet there had been no 
birth.” 

J. de Rouge, Textes Gdographiques dit Temple d’Edfoa, in the Revue Archeulogique, 2nd series, 
vol. xxiii. pp. 72, 73; Brugsch, Religion nnd Mythologie, pp. GOi, 665. 

3 Nekhabit, the goddess of the south, is the vulture, so often represented in scenes of war or 
sacrifice, who hovers over the head of the Pharaohs. She is also shown as a vulture-headed 
woman (Laxzone, Bizionario di Mitohgia Egisia, p. 1020, and pi. ecexlviii. 2, 1). 

4 We have this on the testimony of classic writers, Strabo, book xvii. p. 812, Be hide et Osiride , 
§ vii., 1872, PAimiEY’s edition, pp. 9, 30, 128; IEuanus, Hist. anim., book x. § 46. 

5 Sobku, Soviet), is the animal's name, and the exact translation of Sovku would bo crocodile-grid* 

Its Greek transcription is (Strabo, book xvii. p. 811; cf. Wilcken, Uer Labyrintherlauer 

Petesuchas, in the Zeitsehrift, 1884, pp. 136-139). On account of the assonance of the names he was 
sometimes confounded with Sivu, Sibu by the Egyptians themselves, and thus obtained the titles of 
that god (Roseelihx, Mbnumenti del Gulto, pi. xx. 3 ; cf. Buugsch, Religion und Mythologie, pp, 590, 
591), This was especially the case at the time when Sit having been proscribed, Sovkft the crocodile, 
who was connected with Sit, shared his evil reputation, and endeavoured to disguise his name or true 
character as much as possible. 

0 Azai is generally considered to be the Osiris of the Fayum (B rug sun, Bietionnaire geograpldque, 
p. 7/0 ; Laxzone, Bizionurio di Mifologia , p. 103), but ho was only transformed into Osiris, and that 
by the moat during process of assimilation. His full name defines him as Qsiri Azai Mdidit To-shit 
{Osiris the Brigand, who is in the Fayum), that is to say, as Sovku identified with Osiris (Mariette, 
Monuments divers , pi. 39 6). 

Drawn by P auciier-Gudin from a green enamelled figure in my possession (Salto period). 
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the dog, at Siut ? 1 How came Sit to he incarnate in a feunec, or in an imaginary 
quadruped ? 2 Occasionally, however, we can follow the train of thought that 
determined their choice. The habit of certain monkeys in 
assembling as it were in full court, and chat- 
tering noisily a little before sunrise and 
.sunset, would almost justify the as yet 
uncivilized Egyptians in entrusting 
cynoeephali with the charge 
of hailing the god morning 
and evening as he appeared in 
the east, or passed away in the 

west . 0 If K a was held to be the fennec, supposed prototype of the typhonian animal 
a grasshopper under the Old 

Empire, it was because he tiew far up in the sky like the clouds of locusts driven 



TWO CYNOCEPH A LI IN ADORATION BEFORE THE RISING SUN. 4 


Most of the Nile-gods, Khnumh, Osiris, Harshafitu, were incarnate in the form, 
of a ram or of a buck. Does not the masculine vigour and procreative 
rage of these animals naturally point them out as fitting images of the 
life-giving Nile and the overflowing of its waters? It is easy to understand 
how the neighbourhood of a marsh or of a rock-encumbered rapid should 
have suggested the crocodile as supreme deity to the inhabitants of the 

1 Uapunitu, the guide of the celestial ways, who must not he confounded with Amibis of the 
Cynopolite norne of Upper Egypt, was originally the feudal god of Siut. Ho guided human souls 
to the paradise of the Gads, and the sun upon its southern path by day, and its northern path Ly night. 

2 Ciiampollion. Xlosellini, Lrpsius, have held that the Typhonian animal was a purely imaginary 
one, and Wilkinson says that the Egyptians them. selves admitted its unreality by representing it 
along with other fantastic beasts ( Manners and Customs, 2ml edit., vol. iii. pp. 136, 137). This would 
rather tend to show that they believed in its actual existence (cf. p. Si of this History). Tleyte 
{L a Religion des Frtf- Israelites , p. 1S7) thinks that it may be a degenerated form of the figure of the 
ass or oryx. 

J Masfero, Eludes de Mythologie et tV Arclicolagie Egyptiennes, vol. ii. pp. 34, 35 ; cf. Lepage- Eenouf, 
The Booh of the Bead, in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archxalogij, vol. xiv. pp. 272, 273. 

4 Of. La saiderdle de Hu from Papi II., 1. 060, in the Becneil de Tramwx, vol xii. p. 170. 

5 Sculptured and painted scene from the tympanum of a stela in the Gizeli Museum. Drawn 
by Faucher-Gudin, from a photograph by Emil Brugsch-Bcy. 
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Faynm or of Qmbos. The crocodiles there multiplied so rapidly as to 
constitute a serious danger; there they had the mastery, and could be 
appeased only by means of prayers and sacrifices. When instinctive terror 
had been superseded by reflection, and some explanation was offered of the 
origin of the various cults, the very nature of the 
animal seemed to justify the veneration with which 
it was regarded. The crocodile is amphibious; and 
Sohkn was supposed to be a crocodile, because before 
the creation the sovereign god plunged recklessly 
into the dark waters and came forth to form the 
world, as the crocodile emerges from the river to lay 
its eggs upon the bank. 1 

Most of the feudal divinities began their lives in 
solitary grandeur, apart from, and often hostile to, 
their neighbours. .Families were assigned to them 
later. 3 Each appropriated two companions and formed 
a trinity, or as it is generally called, a triad. J3ut 
there were several kinds of triads. In nornes subject 
to a god, the local deity was frequently content with 
one wife and one son ; but often he was united to two 
goddesses, who were at once his sisters and his wives according to the national 
custom. Thus, Thot of Hermopolis possessed himself of a harem consisting 
of Seshait-Safkhitabui and Nakniauit. 3 Tunau divided the homage of the 
inhabitants of Heliopolis with Nebthotpit and with Iusasit. 4 lvhnumu seduced 



1 Cbaotullion, Monuments de VEgypte tf ile. la Nubie, vol. i. p. 283 : “ Sobku, lord of Ombos, the 
god Sibfi, father of the gods, the great god, lord of Neshil (Ptolemai's), crocodile which arise!}’ 
resplendent from the waters of the divine Nfi, which was iu the beginuiug, and, when once It was, 
thou w.is all which has been Mune tho time of Rfi.” 

a The existence of the Ivgyptiau triads was diseovi ml and defined by Ciumi-olliijN (Retires 
eferiics U'Fi/iiytc , 2nd edit., 1838, pp. 135-159)- These triads have long sorvecl as the basis upon 
which modern writers lian e &«neh(. to establish their aj stems of the Egyptian religion. Brugscb vne 
the that who rightly al tempted to n place the triad by tho lOimead, in his book Religion und Mythology 
der ulttn J-J'jyytir. The pieeLcS of forming local triads, os here set forth, was first pointed out by 
Mxkvzno ( Kindt.? ib 1 Mijthuli'tjie cf iVAtchtsnlotjh L'gyytuiuu s, vol. ii. p. 2<]i), el seq.). 

3 At Denderah, for example, wo find Thot followed by hi-, two wives (Duwioiien, Bauurlntnde dec 
Tunpelanlatjcu eon Utnihcf, pp- 20, 27). Nalimauit, NtuaaoO-,, is a form of Hathor, and wears the 
.-1st rum upon her head. Her name signifies die itho rtaioccs ceil; ir was an epithet of Hathor’s, and 
alludes to the power of Inr .ristrum’s sound to drive away evil spirits (Buugsoh, Religion mid Mytho- 
logies pp. 471, 472). There has, as yet, been no satisfactory interpretation of the name of Safkhit- 
tibCd, or Seshult (LnFAUi.-Ilnxour, The Boole of the Deud. in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archieology , 1SD2-08, vol. xy, p. 878). The goddess her.-elf is a duplicate of Thot as tho inventor 
of letters and founder of temples (Buiusott, Religion wnl Mythologies pp. 473-475). 

1 Hero agtiin the names are only epithets showing the impersonal character of the goddesses. 
The first may mean the lady of the quarry , or of the mine , and denote Halhor of Belbexs or Sinai, a > 
united with TtUuft. It is found on monuments of various epochs (Bitrosoix, DicLionvaire ge'ogmphique , 
pp. 382, 333, 1272, 1273). The second name, which the Greeks transcribed as (De hide et. 

Osiride, § xv., Pagtuev’s edition, p. 23), seems to mean, “•She comes, she grows,” and is also nothing 
hut a qualification applied to Hatlior in allusion to some circumstance as yet unknown to us (Ledkajn, 
Le Papyrus Ac Litynes, in tho Recucil de Tiavaux, vol. i. p. 91 ; cf. Maspeim, Etudes de Mytholwjie ct 
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and married the two fairies of tho neighbouring cataract — Anukit the con- 
strainer, who compresses the Nile between its rocks at FJiilas and at Eyerie, 
and Halit the archeress, who shouts forth the current straight and swift as an 
arrow. 1 Where a goddess reigned over a nome, the triad was completed by- 
two male deities, a divine consort and a divine son. Nit 
of Hal's had taken for her husband Osiris of Monties, and 
borne him a lion’s whelp. Ari-li os-no fir. 8 Hathor of Den- 
derail had completed her household with 1 larofris and a 
younger Horns, with the epithet of Alii — he who strikes 
the sistrum. 8 A triad containing two goddesses produced 
no legitimate offspring, and was unsatisfactory to a 
people who regarded the lack of progeny as a curse 
from heaven ; one in which the presence of a son pro- 
mised to ensure the perpetuity of the race was more 
in keeping with the idea of a blessed and prosperous 
family, as that of gods should be. Triads of the 
former kind were therefore almost everywhere broken 
up into two new triads, each containing a divine father, 
a divine mother, and a divine son. Two fruitful 
households arose from the barren union of Thot with 
Safkhitabui and Nahmauit : one composed of Thot, 

Safkhitabui, and Harnnbi, the golden sparrow-hawk ; 4 into 
the other Nahmauit and her nursling Nofirhoru entered. 5 imhotfO.® 

The persons united with the old feudal divinities in order to form triads 
were not all of the same class. Goddesses, especially, were made to order, 
and might often he described as grammatical, so obvious is the linguistic device 
to which they owe their being. From Ka, Amon, Horus, Sobku, female lias, 
Amons, Horuses, and Sobkus were derived, by tho addition of the regular 

d' Archeologic ligyptiennes, vol. ii. p. 273). In tho i.uynes Papyrus, for instance, they arc rcpiesented 
as standing behind their husband (Reared, vol. i., plate belonging to M. Lcdrain’a memoir). , 

1 Maspero, Mucha ile Mythologic et tl’ArchcoIogie JAgyptiennes, vol. ii. p. 273, et seq, 

8 Arihosnofir means the lion whose gaze his a beneficent fascination (Brugscu, Rrligion und Mytho- 
logic, pp. 349-351). He also goes under tho name of TCdu, which seems as though it should be 
translated the hounding — a mere epithet characterizing one gait of the lion-god’s. 

u Bkugscei ( Religion und Mythologio der alien AEgypfc.r, p. 37G) explains the name of Alii ae 
meaning he who causes his waters to rise, and recognizes this personage as being, among other things 
a form of the Nile. The interpretation offered by myself is borne out by the many scenes representing 
the child of H&thor playing upon the sistrum and tho monad (Lanzone, Dizmiario di Mitologia, pi, 
xl. 2, 3). Moreover, alii, ahit is an invariable title of the priests and priestesses whose office it is, 
during religious ceremonies, to strike the sistrum, and that other mystic musical instrument the 
sounding whip colled itionuU (of. Masfero, in the Revue Critique, 1S93, vol. i. p. 2S9). 

* 'Phis somewhat, rare triad, noted by Wilkinson ( Manners and Customs, 2nd edit., vol. iii. p. 230), 
is sculptured on the wall of a chamber in the TfLrah quarries. 

5 Buugscu, Religion und Alythologie der alien AEgypler, pp. -183, 181. 

" Brawn by Faucher-Ghidiu, from a bronze statuette encrusted with gold, in the Gxzeli Museum 
(Marieme, Album du Muse'e de Boning, pi, 0). The seat is alabaster, and of modern manufacture. 
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feminine affix to the primitive masculine names — Bait, Am on it, Horit, Sobkit . 1 

In the same way, detached cognomens of divine fathers were 
embodied in divine sons. Imhotpu, “ he who comes in peace,” 
was merely one of the epithets of Phtah before he became 
incarnate as the third member of the Memphite triad . 2 In other 
cases, alliances were contracted between divinities of ancient 
stock, but natives of different nomes, as in the case of Isis of Brito 
and the Mendesian Osiris ; of Haroeris of Edfri and Hathor of 
Bender ah. In the same manner Sokhit of Letopolis and Bastit 
of Bubastis were appropriated as wives to Phtah of Memphis, 
Nofirtunra being represented as his son by both unions . 3 4 These 
improvised connections were generally determined by consider- 
ations of vieinity ; the gods of conterminous principalities were 
married as the children of kings of two adjoining kingdoms are 
married, to form or to consolidate relations, and to establish 
bonds of kinship between rival powers whose unremitting hos- 
tility would mean the swift ruin of entire peoples. 

The system of triads, begun in primitive times and continued 
unbrokenly up to the last days of Egyptian polytheism, far from 
in any way lowering the prestige of the feudal gods, was rather 
the means of enhancing it in the eyes of the multitude. Power- 
ful lords as the new-comers might be at home, it was only in the 
strength of an auxiliary title that they could enter a strange city, 
and then only on condition of submitting to its religious law. 
kowbtu-mO.* Hathor, supreme at Benderah, shrank into insignificance before 
HaroMis at Edfu, and there retained only the somewhat subordinate part of a 
wife in the house of her husband . 5 On the other hand, Haroeris when at 

1 MAsrEBO, Etudes de Mylhologin et d’Arch&ihgie Egyptiennes, vol. ii. pp. 7, 8, 25G. 

" Imhotpu, the Imouthes of the Greeks, and by them identified with Jiseulapius, was discovered 
by Salt (Essay an Dr. Young’s ami M. Champollion’s Phonetic System of Hieroglyphics, pp. *19, 50, 
pi. iii. 1), and his name was first translated as he ivko comes with offering (AnuNnALE-BoxoMi-BiRCH, 
Gallery of Antiquities selected from the British Museum , p. 29). The translation, he who comes in peace, 
proposed by E. deBouge, is now universally adopted (Brugsoh, Ileligion und Mythohgie, p. 526; 
Pier bet, he Pantheon Egyptian, p. 77 ; Wieoewakn, Die Religion dcr alien JEgypter, p. 77). Imhotpu 
did not take form until the time of the New Empire ; his great popularity at Memphis and throughout 
Egypt dates from the Saite and Greek periods. 

J Originally, Nofirtfimu appears to have been the son of eat or lioness-headed goddesses, Bastit 
and Sokhit, and from them he may have inherited the lion’s head with which he is often represented 
(ef. Laxzong, Ohio nar io di Mitvtogia , p. SS5, pi. cslvii. 4, esMii. J, 2). His name shows him 
to have been in the first place an incarnation of Atatuu, but he was affiliated to the god Phtah 
of Memphis when that god became the husband of his mothers, and preceded Imhotpu as the third 
personage in the oldest Memphiie triad. 

4 Drawn by Eauchor-Gudiu, from a bronze statuette incrusled with gold, in the Gineh Museum 
(Martetj'E, Album pholographique du Musde de Boulaq, pi. 5). 

4 Each year, and at a eeriain time, the goddess came in high state to spend a few days in the 
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Denderak descended from the supreme rank, and was nothing more tlmn the 
almost useless consort of the lady Hathor. His name came jirst in invocations 
of the triad because of his position therein as husband and father ; but this 
was simply a concession to the propriety of etiquette, and even 
though named in second place, Hathor was none the loss the real 
chief of Denderah and of its divine family . 1 Thus, the principal 
personage in any triad was always the one who had been patron of 
the nome previous to the introduction of the triad : in some places 
the father-god, and in others the mother-goddess. The son in a 
divine triad had of himself but limited authority. When Isis and 
Osiris were his parents, he was generally an infant Horns, naked, 
or simply adorned with necklaces and bracelets ; a thick lock of 
hair depended from his temple, and his mother squatting on her 
heels, or else sitting, nursed him upon her knees, offering him her 
breast . 2 Even in triads where the son was supposed to have 
attained to man’s estate, he held the lowest place, and there was 
enjoined upon him the same respectful attitude towards his parents 
as is observed by children of human race in the presence of 
theirs. He took the lowest place at all solemn receptions, spoke 
only with his parents’ permission, acted only by their command and as 
the agent of their will. Occasionally he was vouchsafed a character of 
his own, and tilled a definite position, as at Memphis, where Imhotph 
was the patron of science . 4 But, generally, he was not considered as 
having either office or marked individuality ; his being was but a feeble 
reflection of his father’s, and possessed neither life nor power except as 
■derived from him. Two such contiguous personalities must needs have 

great temple of Edfft, with her husband Haroetis (J. be Rouue, 7V.t tes geaymphiqueii du temple 
■d’Edfou, pp. S2, 53 ; Mariette, Denderah, vol. iii. pi. vii. 73, and Textc, pp. 90, 107). 

1 The part played by Haroeris at Denderah was so inconsiderable that the triad containing him 
is not to he found in the temple. “ In all our four volumes of plates, the triad is noL once repr< seated, 
and this is the more remarkable since at Thebes, at Memphis, at PJiihe, at the cataracts, at Elephan- 
tine, at Edfft, among all the data which one looks to find in temples, the triad is most readily 
■distinguished by the visitor. But we must not thereforo conclude that there was no triad in this 
■case. The triad of Edfft consists of Hor-Hut, Hathor, and Hor-Sam-ta-ui. The triad of Denderah 
contains Hathor, Hor-Hut, aud Hor-Sam-ta-ui. The difference is obvious. At Edlft, the male prin- 
ciple, as represented by Hor-Hut, takes the first place, whereas the first person at Denderah is Hathor, 
who represents the female principle” (Mariette, Denderah, Texte, pp. SO, 81). 

- For representations of Harpocrates, the child Horus, see Lanzone, Dizionario Cli Mitologia Erjizia, 
pis. eexxvii., ccxxviii., and particularly pi. cccx, 2, where there is a seeuu in which the young god, 
represented as a sparrow-hawk, is nevertheless sucking the breast of his mother Isis with his beak. 

3 Drawn by Faucher-Gudin from a statuette in the Gizeh Museum (Mariette, Album du Musde 
de JBoulaq , pi. i). 

1 E. be Rouge, Notice somoni ire des Monuments Egypt iens, 1855, p. 106; Buugsch, Religion und 
Mythologie dvr alten Agypter, p. 52G, et seq.; Wieuemakm, Die Religion der alien Mjypttr , p. 77. 
Hence he is generally represented as seated, or squatting, and attentively reading a papyrus roll, 
-which lies open upon his knees ; ef. the illustration on p, 105. 
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been confused, and, as a matter of fact, were so confused as to become at 
length nothing more than two aspects of the same god, who united in his 

own person degrees of relationship 
mutually exclusive of each other in a 
human family. Father, inasmuch as 
he was the first member of the triad ; 
soil, by virtue of being its third 
member ; identical with himself in 
both capacities, he was at once his 
own father, his own son, and the 
husband of his mother . 1 

Gods, like men, might be resolved 
into at least two elements, soul and 
body ; 2 but, in Egypt, the concep- 
times and in different schools. It 
might be an insect — butterfly, bee, or praying mantis ; 4 or a bird — the 
ordinary sparrow-hawk, the lmman-headed sparrow-hawk, a heron or a 
crane — U, bai — whose wings enabled it to pass rapidly through space ; 5 
or the black shadow — hhatbii — that is attached to every body , 0 but which 
death sets free, and which thenceforward leads an independent existence, 
so that it can move about at will, and go out into the open sunlight. 
Finally, it might be a kind of light shadow, like a reflection from the 
surface of calm water, or from a polished mirror, the living and coloured 
projection of the human figure, a double — ha — reproducing in minutest detail 

1 The part and the genesis of these son-deities were first clearly defined by E. de Rouge ( Expli- 
cation iVune inscription €gypticnne prouvant que les anciens Egyptiens out connu la generation eternelle 
du Fils de Dien , p. 21, et seep ; cf. Annales de philosophic chrCtienno, May, 1S51 ; Etude sur uue stele 
(fgyptienne appurtenant a l < t Bibliotheqne imperial e, pp. 6, 7). 

8 In one of the Pyramid tests, Sahxl-Orion, the wild hunter, captures the gods, slaughters and 
disembowels them, cooks their joints, their haunches, their legs, in his burning cauldrons, and feeds 
on their souls as well as on their bodies (Enas, lines 509-514). A god was not limited to a single body 
and a single soul ; we know from several tests that Ra had seven souls awl fourteen doubles (D umichen, 
Tempel-Inschriftcn, I, Edfou, pi. sxix.; E, vox Bebgmaxn, Hieroglyphische Insehrifttn, pi. xxxiii. 
1 . 3, and p. 25, note 1, of the text; Brcgsoii, Diciionnaire IILroglypMque, Supplement, pp. 997 , 1230; 
Lepage-PiENOUF, On the true Sense of an important Egyptian Word, in the Transactions of the Society 
of Biblical Archeology, vol. vi. pp. 501, 505). 

3 Drawn by Faueher-Gudin, from Kaville’s Das Tkebamseke Todtcubuch, vol. i. pi. civ. Pc. 

4 Mr. XiEPAGE-Rekouf supposes that the soul may have bceu considered as being a butterlly at 
times, as in Greece (A Second Note, in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, vol. xiv. 
p. 400); M. Lefebuue thinks that it must sometimes have been incarnate as a wasp — 1 should rather 
say a bee or a praying mantis (Etude sur Abydos, iu the Proceedings, vol. xv. pp. 142, 143). 

5 The simple sparrow-hawk is chiefly used to denote the soul of a god ; the human-beaded 
sparrow-hawk the heron, or the crane is used indifferently for human or divine souls. It 
is from Horatoi j.o (book i. § 7, Leeways’ edition, pp. 8, 151, 152) that we learn this symbolic signifi- 
cance of the sparrow-hawk and fhe pronunciation of the name of the soul as bai. 

u her the black Shadow, see Birch, Oh the Shade or Shadow of the Dead ( Transactions of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology, vol. riii, pp. 38G-397), and the illustrations of his paper. 



the black shadow coming out into the 

SUNLIGHT. 8 


tion of the soul varied in different 



TUB AUGUST SOULS OP OSIRIS AND HORDS IN ADORATION r.l'FOEE THE SOLAR DISH. 3 

the soul, shadow, or double of a man; his body, indeed, was moulded, out 
of a more rarefied substance, and generally invisible, but endowed with the 
same qualities, and subject to liie t same imperfections as ours. The gods, 

1 The nature oi' the double lias long been misapprehended by Egyptologists, wlio had even made 
its name into a hind of pronominal form (E. de Rouge, Ghrestomatliio tigyptienne , 2nd part, pp, 
■G1-G8). That nature was publicly and almost simultaneously announced in 1878, first by jMasi'ERO 
(fitnde 8 de Mythologie at cV ArchMogie Egyptieunes, vol. i. pp, 1—34 ; cf. ibid,, pp. 85-52), and directly 
afterwards by Letage-Resoup (On the tme Sense of an important Egyptian Word, in the Transactions 
of the Society of Jiiblioal Archeology, vol. vi. pp. 491-508). The idea which the Egyptians had 
formed of the double, and the influence whieh that idea exercised upon their conception of the life 
beyond, have been mainly studied by Mascero {Etudes de Mythologie et d’ Archcologic Jflgyptiennes, 
vol. i. pp. 77-91, 388-400), and Wiedemann, The Ancient Egyptian lioetrine of the Immortality of the 
Soul, 1895. 

2 Drawn by Eaueher-Gndin, from a photograph by Dumichsn ( llesultate , vol. ii. pi. lix.), of a 
scene on the cornice of the front room of Osiris on the terrace of the great temple of Dendorah, The 
soul on the left belongs to Horns, that on the right to Osiris, lord of Amentit. Each bears upon its 
head the group of tall feathers which is characteristic of figures of Anhflri (cf. p. 99). 
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therefore, on the whole, were more ethereal, stronger, more powerful, better 
fitted to command, to enjoy, and to suffer than ordinary men, but they were 
still men. They had bones , 1 muscles, flesh, blood; they were hungry and 
ate, they were thirsty and drank ; our passions, griefs, joys, infirmities, were 
also theirs. The sa, a mysterious fluid, circulated throughout their members, 
and carried with it health, vigour, and life . 2 They were not all equally 
charged with it ; some had more, others less, their energy being in proportion' 
to the amount which they contained. The better supplied willingly gave of 
their superfluity to those who lacked it, and all could readily transmit it to 
mankind, this transfusion being easily accomplished in the temples. The 
king, or any ordinary man who wished to be thus impregnated, presented 
himself before the statue of the god, and squatted at its feet with his back 
towards it. The statue then placed its right hand upon the nape of his neck, 
and by making passes, caused the fluid to flow from it, and to accumulate 
in him as in a receiver. This rite was of temporary efficacy only, and 
required frequent renewal in order that its benefit might be maintained. 
By using or transmitting it the gods themselves exhausted their sa of life ; and 
the less vigorous replenished themselves from the stronger, while the latter 
went to draw’ fresh fulness from a mysterious pond in the northern sky, called 
the <f pond of the >Sa.” 3 Divine bodies, continually recruited by the influx of 
this magic fluid, preserved their vigour far beyond the term allotted to the 
bodies of men and beasts. Age, instead of quickly destroying them, hardened 
and transformed them into precious metals. Their bones were changed to 
silver, their flesh to gold; their hair, piled up and painted blue, after 
the manner of great chiefs, was turned into lapis-lazuli . 4 This transfor- 
mation of each into an animated statue did not altogether do away with 


1 For example, the text of the Destruction of Men (1. 2), and other documents, teach us that the 
flesh of the aged sun had become gold, and his bones silver (Lefedube, Le Tombeim de Sdti I er , 4th 
part, pi. xv. 1. 2, in vol. ii, of the A temoires de la Mission du Caire). The blood of Ka is mentioned 
in the Booh of the Dead (chap. xvii. 1. 29, Naville’s edition, pi. xxiv.), as well as the blood of Isis 
(chap, clvi.; cf. Mirinri, 1. 774) and of other divinities. 

8 On the sa of life, whose action had already been partially studied by E. be Rouge (Etude stir vne 
stele igyptienne appurtenant it la Bibliotheque impdrinle, p. 110, et seq.), see Maspero, Etudes de 
Mythahgie et d’Arch&olugie figyptimnes , vol. i. pp. 807-809. 

3 It is thus that in the Tale of the Daughter of the Prince of Bahhtan we And that one of the 
statues of the Theban Khonsfi supplies itself with sa from another statue representing one of the 
most powerful forms of the god (B. be Rouge, Etude sur une stele, pp. 110, 111; Maspero, Les Contes 
populaim, 2nd edit., p. 221). The pond of Sa, whither the gods go to draw the magic fluid, is 
mentioned in the Pyramid texts. 

4 Cf. the text of the Destruction of Men (11. 1, 2) referred to above, where age produces these 
transformations in the body of the sun. This changing of the bodies of the gods into gold, silver, 
and precious stones, explains why the alchemists, who wore disciples of the Egyptians, often com- 
pared the transmutation of metals to the metamorphosis of a genius or of a divinity : they thought 
by their art to hasten at will that which was the slow work of nature. 



THE DEATH OF MEN AND GODS. i 3 i 

the ravages of time. Decrepitude was no less irremediable with them than 
with men, although it came 
to them more slowly ; when 
the sun had grown old “ his 
mouth trembled, his dri- 
velling ran down to earth, 
his spittle dropped upon the 
ground.” 1 

None of the feudal gods 
had escaped this destiny ; 
for them as for mankind 
the day came when they 
must leave the city and go 
forth to the tomb. 8 The 
ancients long refused to 
believe that death was na- 
tural and inevitable. They 
thought that life, once 
begun, might go on inde- 
finitely : if no accident 
stopped it short, why should 
it cease of itself ? And so 
men did not die in Egypt ; 
they were assassinated. 4 
The murderer often be- 
longed to this world, and was easily recognized as another man, an animal, 
some inanimate object such as a stone loosened from the hillside, a tree which 
fell upon the passer-by and crushed him. But often too the murderer was of 
the unseen world, and so was hidden, his presence being betrayed in his malig- 
nant attacks only. He was a god, an evil spirit, a disembodied soul who slily 

1 J’r.tiYTii-Jlossx, Les Papyrus Eitfraiiques tie Turin, pi. cxxxii. 11. 1, 2 ; of LjJFiouriiE, Uu 
Ghwpitrc de la chroniqua sola ire, in the Zeitschrift , 1883, p. 28. 

" The idea of the inevitable death of the gods is expressed in other places as well us in a passage 
of the eighth chapter of the Booh of the Dead (jSUyille’s edition, pi. x. 11. 6, 7), which has not to my 
knowledge hitherto been noticed : “Iain that Osiris in the West, and Osiris knoweth his day in 
which he shall be no more ; ” that is to say, the day of his death when he will cease to exist. All the 
gods, Attimu, Horus, Ra, Thol, Plitah, Klmftmu, are represented under the forms of mummies, and 
this implies that they are dead. Moreover, their tombs wore pointed out in several places in Egypt 
(Do Hide et Osiride, § 21, Lehmans’ edition, p. 3G). 

3 Drawn by Bomlier from a photograph by M. Gayet, taken in 1889, of a scene in the kypostyle 
hall at Luxor. This illustration show's the relative positions of prince and god. Amon, after having 
placed the pschent upon the head of the Pnaraoh Amendthes III., who kneels before him, proceeds 
to impose the sa. 

4 M aspic no, Etudes de Mythologie et d'Archdnlogie Egypt iennes, vol. ii. p. 250. 
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insinuated itself into the living man, or fell upon him with irresistible violence 
—•illness being a struggle between the one possessed and the power which 
possessed him. As soon as the former succumbed he was carried away from his 
own people, and his place knew him no more. .But had all ended for him with 
the moment in which he had ceased to breathe ? As to the body, no one was 
ignorant of its natural fate. It quickly fell to decay, and a few years sufficed 
to reduce it to a skeleton. And as for the skeleton, in the lapse of centuries 
that too was disintegrated and became a mere train of dust, to be blown away 
by the first breath of wind. The soul might have a longer career and fuller 
fortunes, but these were believed to be dependent upon those of the body, and 
commensurate with them. Every advance made in the process of decomposition 
robbed the soul of some part of itself ; its consciousness gradually faded until 
nothing was left but a vague and hollow form that vanished altogether when 
the corpse had entirely disappeared. From an early date the Egyptians had 
endeavoured to arrest this gradual destruction of the human organism, am! 
their first effort to this end naturally was directed towards the preservation of 
the body, since without it the existence of the soul could not be ensured. Tt 
was imperative that during that last sleep, which for them was fraught wiih 
such terrors, the il esh should neither become decomposed nor turn to dust, 
that it should be free from offensive odour 1 and secure from predatory worms . 8 

They set to work, therefore, to discover how to preserve it. The oldest 
burials which have as yet been found prove that these early inhabitants were 
successful in securing the permanence of the body for a few decades only. 
When one of them died, his son, or his nearest relative, carefully washed the 
corpse in water impregnated with an astringent or aromatic substance, such as 
natron or some solution of fragrant gums, and then fumigated it with burning 
herbs and perfumes which were destined to overpower, at least temporarily, 
the odour of death . 3 Having taken these precautions, they placed the body iu 
the grave, sometimes entirely naked, sometimes partially covered with its 
ordinary garments, or sewn up in a closely fitting gazelle skin.* The dead 

1 Cf., among other examples, the passage from the Pyramid of Tetl, 11. 347-354, iu Masfeho, Les 
Pyramided de Sakkarah, p. 141. 

Book of ike Dead, Llpsich’s edilion } pl. Ixwii. eh. olxiii. 1. 1. Various chapters of the same book 
show a similar horror of the worm, ami give various ways of preserving flesh and hones from its 
attacks. Thus in ch. ellv. a hopt, is expressed that the body may not decay nor become a multitude 
of teams. 

8 This is to bfs gathered from the various Pyramid texts relating to the purification by water and 
to fumigation : the pains taken to secure material cleanliness, described in these formulas, were 
primarily directed towards the preservation of the bodies subjected to these processes, and further to 
the perfecting of tlio souls to which these bodies had been united. 

1 Tor the primitive mode of burial in hides, and the rites which originated in connection with it, 
cf. LuFisnunn, Etudes sur Abydm, ii., in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology , 1832-03, 
vol. xv. pp. 433-435. De Morgan found some, bodies wrapped in a gazelle skin (Ethuoyr. prehid., p. 131). 
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man was placed on 3iis left side, lying north and south with his faco to the 
east, in some cases on the bare ground, in others on a mat, a strip of leather 
or a fleece, In the position of a child in the foetal state. The knees were 
sharply bent at an angle of 45° with the thighs, while the latter were either 
at right angles with the body, or drawn up so as almost to touch the elbows. 
The hands are sometimes extended in front of the face, sometimes the arms 
are folded and the hands joined on the breast or neck. In some instances the 
logs are bent upward in such a fashion that they almost lie parallel with the 
trunk. The deceased could only be made to assume this position by a violent 
effort, and in many cases the tendons and the flesh had to be cut to facilitate 
the operation. The dryness of the ground selected for those burial-places 
retarded tbe corruption of the flesh for a long time, it is true, but only 
retarded it, and so did not prevent the soul from being finally destroyed. 
Seeing decay could not be prevented, it was determined to accelerate the 
process, by taking the flesli from the bones before interment. The bodies 
thus treated are often incomplete; the head is missing, or is detached from 
the neck and laid in another part of the pit. or, on the other hand, tho body is 
not there, and the head only is found in the grave, generally placed apart on 
a brick, a heap of stones, or a layer of cut flints. Tho forearms ami the hands 
were subjected to the same treatment as the head. In many cases no trace of 
them appears, in others they are deposited by the side of the skull or scattered 
about haphazard. Other mutilations are frequently met with; the ribs are 
divided and piled up behind the body, tho limbs are disjointed or the body is 
entirely dismembered, and the fragments arranged upon the ground or enclosed 
together in an earthenware cist. 1 

These precautions were satisfactory in so far as they ensured the better 
preservation of the more solid parts of the human frame, but the Egyptians 
felt this result was obtained at too great a sacrifice. The human organism 
thus deprived of all flesh was not only reduced to half its bulk, but what 
remained had neither unity, consistency, nor continuity. It was not even a 
perfect skeleton with its constituent parts in their relative places, but a mere 
mass of bones with no connecting links. This drawback, it is true, was 
remedied by the artificial reconstruction in the tomb of the individual thus 
completely dismembered in the course of the funeral ceremonies. The bones 
were laid in their natural order ; those of the feet at the bottom, then those 
of the leg, trunk, and arms, and finally the skull itself. But the superstitious 
fear inspired by the dead man, particularly of one thus harshly handled, and 

1 ,T. DIS Morgan, op. cit pp. 1B7-139. For the traces of these primitive customs in the formulas 
and rites of the times of the Pharaohs, cf. the enrious memoir by Wiedemann, Les modes d’ cnseveJAsse- 
ment dans la N&ropole de Nagadah, etc,, in J. de Morgan, op. eit„ pp. 203-22S. 

I 
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particularly the apprehension that he might revenge himself on his relatives 
for the treatment to which they had subjected him, often induced them to 
make this restoration intentionally incomplete. When they had reconstructed 
the entire skeleton, they refrained from placing the head in position, or else 
they suppressed one or all of the vertebra of the spine, so that the deceased 
should be unable to rise and go forth to bite and harass the living. Having 
taken this precaution, they nevertheless felt a doubt whether the soul could 
really enjoy life so long as one half only of the body remained, and the other 
was lost for ever : they therefore sought to discover the means of preserving the 
fleshy parts in addition to the bony framework of the body. It had been observed 
that when a corpse had been buried in the desert, its skin, speedily desiccated 
and hardened, changed into a case of blackish parchment beneath which the 
flesh slowly wasted away , 1 and the whole frame thus remained intact, at least 
in appearance, while its integrity ensured that of the soul. Au attempt was 
made by artificial means to reproduce the conservative action of the sand, and, 
without mutilating the body, to secure at will that incorruptibility without 
which the persistence of the soul was but a useless prolongation of the death- 
agony. It was the god Anubis — the jackal lord of sepulture — who was 
supposed to have made this discovery. He cleansed the body of the viscera, 
those parts which most rapidly decay, saturated it with salts and aromatic- 
substances, protected it first of all with the hide of a beast, and over this laid 
thick layers of linen. The victory the god had thus gained over corruption 
was, however, far from being a complete one. The bath in which the dead 
man was immersed could not entirely preserve the softer parts of the body : 
the chief portion of them was dissolved, and what remained after the period of 
saturation was so desiccated that its bulk was seriously diminished. 

When any human being had been submitted to this process, he emerged 
from it a mere skeleton, over which the skin remained tightly drawn : a these 
shrivelled limbs, sunken chest, grinning features, yellow and blackened skin 
spotted by the efflorescence of the embalmer’s salts, were not the man himself, 
but rather a caricature of what he had been. As nevertheless he was secure 
against immediate destruction, the Egyptians described him as furnished with 
his shape ; henceforth he had been purged of all that was evil in him , 3 and he 
could face with tolerable security whatever awaited him in the future. The art 
of Anubis, transmitted to the embalmers and employed by them from gene- 

1 Such was the appearance of the bodies of Coptic monks of the sixth, eighth, and ninth centuries, 
which X fonnd in the convent cemeteries of Contra-iSyene, Taud, and Aklimlm, right in the midst of 
the desert. 

- This is stated as early as Herodotus (ii. 88): T«s Se rdpicas rb vlrpov icararijicei ical bi) Xelmrai 
rod veupov rb Seppa povvov ical ra oefrea. 

8 Cf. Pepi I., 1. 11, in Misi'jiRO, Les Pyr amides de Sakltarah, p. 150. 
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ration to generation, had, by almost eliminating the corruptible part of the 
body without destroying - its outward appearance, arrested decay, if not for 
ever, at least for an unlimited period of time. If there were hills at hand, 
thither the mummied dead were still borne, partly from custom, partly 
because the dryness of the air and of the soil offered them a further chance 
of preservation. In districts of the Delta where the hills were so distant as 
to make it very costly to reach them, advantage was taken of the smallest 
sandy islet rising above the marshes, and there a cemetery was founded. 1 
Where this resource failed, the mummy was fearlessly entrusted to the soil 
itself, but only after being placed within a sarcophagus of hard stone, whose 
lid and trough, hermetically fastened together with cement, prevented the 
penetration of any moisture. Beassured on this point, the soul followed the 
body to the tomb, and there dwelt with it as in its eternal house, upon 
the confines of the visible and invisible worlds. 

Here the soul kept the distinctive character and appearance which pertained 
to it “ upon the earth : ” as it had been a “ double *’ before death, so it remained 
a double after it, able to perform all functions of animal life after its own 
fashion. It moved, went, came, spoke, breathed, accepted pious homage, but 
without pleasure, and as it were mechanically, rather from an instinctive horror 
of annihilation than from any rational desire for immortality. Unceasing 
regret for the bright world which it had left disturbed its mournful and inert 
■existence. “ 0 my brother, withhold not thyself from drinking and from eating, 
from drunkenness, from love, from all enjoyment, from following thy desire by 
•night and by day ; put not sorrow within thy heart, for what are the years of 
a man upon earth ? The West is a land of sleep and of heavy shadows, a place 
wherein its inhabitants, when once installed, slumber on in their mummy- 
forms, never more waking to see their brethren ; never more to recognize their 
fathers or their mothers, with hearts forgetful of their wives and children. 
The living water, which earth giveth to all who dwell upon it, is for me 
•but stagnant and dead ; that water floweth to all who are on earth, while for 
me it is but liquid putrefaction, this water that is mine. Since I came 
into this funereal valley I know not where nor what I am. Dive me 
to drink of running water! , . . Let me be placed by the edge of the 
water with my face to the North, that the breeze may caress me and 
my heart be refreshed from its sorrow/’ 2 By day the double remained 

1 As in the case of the isle is forming the cemetery of the gre.it city of Tennis, in the midst of 
Lake Menzaleh. (Etienne Quatuemeke, Menwires ijeoyraphigucs et hidor/qnct, sur I'Eyt/pte, vol. i, 
pp. SfU, 332). 

2 This text is published in Piassii: d’Avennes, Monuments, pi. xxvi. its, 11. 15-21, and in Lei'sius, 
Auswahl dcr icichtiysten Urkunden, pi. xvi. It has been translated into English by Biiteu, On Tico 
Djyjdian Tablets of the Ptolemaic Period (from Arclueoloyia, vol. xxxix.), mio German by Biutgscii, 
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concealed within the tomb. If it went forth by night, it was from no 
capricious or sentimental desire to revisit the spots where it had led 
a happier life. Its organs needed nourishment as formerly did those of its 
body, and of itself it possessed nothing “but hunger for food, thirst for 
drink .” 1 Want and misery drove it from its retreat, and flung it back 
among the living. It prowled like a marauder about fields and villages, 
picking up and greedily devouring whatever it might find on the ground- 
broken meats which had been left or forgotten, house and stable refuse — 
and, should these meagre resources fail, even the most revolting clung and 
excrement . 2 This ravenous spectre had not the dim and misty form, the 
long shroud or floating draperies of our modern phantoms, but a precise 
and definite shape, naked, or clothed in the garments which it had 
worn while yet upon earth, and emitting a pale light, to which it 
owed the name of Luminous — Khu, Ehtiu? The double did not allow 
its family to forget it, but used all the means at its disposal to 
remind them of its existence. It entered their houses and their bodies, 
terrified them waking and sleeping by its sudden apparitions, struck them 
down with disease or madness , 4 and would even suck their blood like 


Die JEgyptisrhe Graherwelt, pp. 39, 40, and into Eruuch by Maspeuo, Etudes Egyptiennes, vol, i. pp. 
187-190. As regards the persistence of this gloomy Egyptian conception of the other world, see 
Maspeeo, Etudes de Mythologie et d’ Arche' /logic Egyptiennes , vol. ii. pp. 179-1S1. 

1 Teti, II. 74, 75. “ Hateful unto Teti is hunger, ami he eatoth it not ; hateful unto Toti is 
thirst, nor hath he drunk it.” We see that the Egyptians made hunger and thirst into two sub- 
stances or beings, to be swallowed as food is swallowed, but whose effects were poisonous unless 
counteracted by the immediate absorption of more satisfying sustenance (Masfeuo, Etudes de 
Mythologie et d’Archeologic Egyptiemes, vol. i. pp. 154-15(5). 

2 King Teti, when distinguishing his fate from that of the common dead, stated that ho had 
abundance of food, and hence was not reduced to so pitiful an extremity. “Abhorrent unto Teti is 
excrement, Teti rejccteth urine, and Tetiabhorrcth that which is abominable in him; abhorrent unto 
him is fecal matter and he eatelh it not, hateful unto Teti is liquid tilth '* (Teti, 11. 08, 09). The 
same doctrine is found in several places in the Booh of the Dead. 

3 The name of luminous was at first so explained as to make the light wherewith souls were 

clothed, into a portion of the divine light (Masfero, Etudes d&notiques, in the llecueil, vol. i. p. 21, 
note 6, and the Revue critique, 1872, vol. ii. p. 388 ; Deyeeia, Retire it M. Pa.nl Pierret sur le ehapitro 
l cr du Todtehbuch, in the Zeitschrift, 1S70, pp. 02-61). In my opinion the idea is a less abstract one, 
and shows that, as among many other nations, so with the Egyptians the soul was supposed to appear 
as a kind of pale flame, or as emitting a glcv. analogous to the phosphorescent halo which is soon by 
night about a piece of rotten wood, or putrefying fish. This primitive conception may have sub- 
sequently faded, and hliu the, glorious one , one of the s ndne% may have become one of those flattering 
nanus by which it was thought necessary to propitiate tho dead (Masfeeo, Etudes J4gyptietuu.fi, 

vol. ii. p. 12, note 1); it then came to have that significant of resplendent with light which is 

ordinarily attributed to it. 

1 Tho incantations of which the Leyden Papyrus published by Pleyte is full (Etudes Egypto 
logiques, vol. i.) are directed against dead men or de«d women who entered into one of the living to 
give him the migraine , and violent headache?. Another Leyden Papyrus (Leemahs, Monuments 

Egyptians du music tV antiquite* des Pays-Bus a Leyde, 2nd part, pis. clxxxiii., clxxxiv.), briefly 

analyzed by Chabas (Notices somnaires des Papyrus Egyptians, p. 4y), and translated by Masfeuo 
(Eludes Egyptiennes, vol. i. pp. 145-159), contains tho complaint, or rather the formal act of 
requisition of a husband whom the luminous of his wife returned to torment in his home, without 
any just cause for such conduct. 
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One effectual means there was, and one only, of 
these visitations, and this lay in taking to the 


the modern vampire. 1 * 3 * 
escaping or preventing 
tomb all the various pro- 
visions of which the double 
stood in need, and for which 
it visited their dwellings. 

Funerary sacrifices and 1.1 ir- 
regular eultus of the dead 
originated in the need experi- 
enced for making provision for 
the sustenance of the manes 
after having secured their 
lasting existence by the luum- 
mificiifiun of their bodies. 1 * 5 
Gazelles and oxen were 
brought and sacrificed at the 
door of the tomb chapel ; the 
haunches, heart, and breast 
of each victim being pre- 
sented and heaped together 
upon the ground, that there 
the dead might find Ihom 
when they began to be 
hungry. Vessels of beer or 
wine, great jars of fresh 
water, purified with natron, 

or perfumed, were brought to them that they might drink their fill at 
pleasure, and by such voluntary tribute men bought their good will, as in 
daily life they bought that of some neighbour too powerful to be opposed. 



U'liWIi-'IXil TO THE DEAD IX THE TOMB CHAPEL. 3 


1 Maspeuo, Notes suv ijnelqufs points de gramuatire ei tVhisMre , § 2, in the Zdtsehrijt, 1S7D, p. 53, 
on a lest of the Boole of the. Read. 

8 Several chapters of the Booh of the Read consist of directions for giving food to that part of 
man which survives his death, e.g. chap, cv., Ck Chapter for providing food for the double ” (Naville’r 
edition, pi. cxvii,), and chap, evi., “ Chapter for giving daily abundance 2into the deceased, in Memphis ” 
(Naville’s edition, pi. exviiiy 

3 Stola of Antuf I , Prince of Thebes, drawn by Pauchor-G! udin from a photograph taken by Emil 
Brugseh-Bcy (of. Mauiette, Monuments divers , pi. 50 b). Below, servants and relations arc bringing 
the victims and cutting up the ox at the door of the tomb. In the middle is the dead man, seated 

under his pavilion and receiving the sacrifice : an attendant offers him drink, another brings him 
the haunch of an ox, a third a basket and two jars ; piovisiona fill the whole chamber. Behind 
Antuf stand two servants, the one fanning his master, and the second offering him his staff and 

sandals. The position of the door, which is in the lowest row of the scenes, indicates that what is 
represented above it takes place within the tomb. 
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The gods were spared none of the anguish, and none of the perils which 
death so plentifully bestows upon men. Their bodies suffered change and 
gradually perished until nothing was left of them. Their souls, like human 
souls, were only the representatives of their bodies, and gradually became 
extinct if means of arresting the natural tendency to decay were not found 
in time. Thus, the same necessity that forced men to seek the kind of 
sepulture which gave the longest term of existence to their souls, compelled 
the gods to the same course. At first, they were buried in the hills, and 
one of their oldest titles describes them as those " who are upon their sand ,*’ 1 
sale from, putrefaction ; afterwards, when the art of embalming had been 
discovered, the gods received the benefit of the new invention and were 
mummified. Each nome possessed the mummy and the tomb of its dead 
god : at Thirds there was the mummy and the tomb of Anhuri, the mummy 
of Osiris at Mendes, the mummy of Turau at Heliopolis . 2 In some of the 
nomes the gods did not change their names in altering the mode of their 
existence : the deceased Osiris remained Osiris ; Nit and Hathor when dead 
were still Nit and Hathor, at Sals and at Denderali. But I* h tali of Memphis 
became Sokaris by dying ; 3 Uapuaitu, the jackal of Sint, was changed into 
Amibis ; 4 5 and when his disk had disappeared at evening, Anhuri, the sunlit 
sky of Thinis, was Khontamentit, Lord of the West, until the following day.? 
That bliss which we dream of enjoying in the world to come was not granted 
to the gods any more than to men. Their bodies were nothing but inert 
larvae, u with unmoving heart,” 6 weak aud shrivelled limbs, unable to stand 

1 In tlie Book of Knowing that which is in Hades, for the fourth and fifth hours of the night, we 
have the description of the sandy realm of Sokaris and of the gods lliriu Shaitu-senu, who are on 
their sand (Masyero, (limit s de Mythologie tt d’ArcMologie JJgyptienne a, vol. ii. pp. Gl-73), Else- 
where in the same book we have a cynoeephalus upon its sand (Lefebcije, Tonibeau de Eeti 7 C ’, 4th 
part, pi. xxxii), and the gods of the eighth hour are also mysterious gods who are on their sand 
{Hid., pi. xlvii., et seep). Wherever these personages are represented in the vignettes, the Egyptian 
artist has carefully drawn the ellipse painted in yellow and sprinkled with red, which is the con- 
ventional rendering of sand, and sandy districts. 

2 The sepulchres of Tfiuiii, Kliopri, Ea, Osiris, and in each of them the heap of sand hiding tho 
body, are represented in the tomh of Set! I. (Lefebuke, Tomheuu de Seti l er , iilx part, pis. xliv., xlv.), 
as also the four rams in which the souls of the god are incarnate (of. Maspejso, Etudes de Mythologie 
et d'ArcMologie Egyptieuncs, vol. ii. p. 112). The tombs of tho gods were known even in Roman 
times. Ob pt'wop 5s tovtov (’Q crlpidos) ol lepeis Xeyoutriv aXXa ital rap aXXwv Qewv, oixoi py ayevvriroi 
pffi u(p8apTM } ra. pip erdpara vap ’ atirots iceicrBai icapovra leal OepatrevecrBai, ros Se if/ux«s ovpavcf Xapirew 
itffTjja (De Iside et Osiride , chap, xxi., Parthey’s edition, p. 3d). 

s Masfeko, Etudes de Mythologie et d’ArcMologie Egyptiennes, vol. ii. pp. 21, 22. 

4 To my mind, at least, this is an obvious conclusion from the monuments of Sint, in which the 
jackal god is called 'Oapuaitfi, as the living god, lord of the city, and Anupft, master of embalming 
or of the Oasis, lord of Ea-qririt, inasmuch as he is god of the dead. Ea-qririt, the door of the 
stone, was the name which the people of Sint gave to their necropolis and to the infernal domain 
of their god. 

5 Masceeo, Etudes de Mythologie tt d'ArcMologie Egyptiennes, vol. ii. pp. 23, 24. 

8 This is the characteristic eputhet for the dead Osiris, ZJrdhdut, he whose heart is unmoviug, ha' 
whose heart no longer heats, and who has therefore ceased to live. 
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upright were it not that the bandages in which they were swathed stiffened 
them into one rigid block. Their hands and heads alone were free, and were 
of the green or black shades of putrid flesh. Their doubles, like those of 
men, both dreaded and regretted the light. All sentiment was extinguished 
by the hunger from which they suffered, and 
gods who were noted for their compassionate 
kindness when alive, became pitiless and fero- 
cious tyrants in the tomb. When once men 
were bidden to the presence of Sokans, Khonta- 
mentit, or even of Osiris , 1 “ mortals come terri- 
fying their hearts with fear of the god, and 
none dareth to look him in the face either 
among gods or men; for him the great are 
as the small. He sparetk not those who love 
him ; he beareth away the child from its 
mother, and the old man who walketh on his 
way; full of fear, all creatures make suppli- 
cation before him, but he turneth not his 
face towards them .” 2 Only by the unfailing 
payment of tribute, and by feeding him as 
though he were a simple human double, could 
living or dead escape the consequences of his 
furious temper. The living paid him his dues 
in pomps and solemn sacrifices, repeated from 
year to year at regular intervals ; 4 but the dead bought more dearly the 
protection which he deigned to extend to them. He did not allow them to 
receive directly the prayers, sepulchral meals, or offerings of kindred on 
feast-days; all that was addressed to them must first pass through his hands. 
When their friends wished to send them wine, water, bread, meat, vegetables, 
and fruits, he insisted that these should first be offered and formally 
presented to himself; then he was humbly prayed to transmit them 
to such or such a double, whose name and parentage were pointed out to 
him. He took possession of them, kept part for his own use, and of his 

1 On the hateful character of Osiris, see Maspero, Eludes de Mytholoijie el (V ArcMologie, vol. ii. 

pp. 11, 12. 

2 This is a continuation of tho text cited above, p, 113. 

3 Drawing by Faucher-Gudm of a bronze statuette of Saito period, found in the department of 
Herault, at the end of a gallery in an ancient mine. 

4 The most solemn of these sacrifices were celebrated during tho first days of tho year, at the 
feast tfagaU, as is evident from texts in the tomb of Norfirhoipu and others (Bkxrhite, Le Tombeait 
de Noferkotpu, in the Mftnoim de la Mission frangaise , vol. v. p. 417, ot seq.). 
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bounty gave the remainder to its destined recipient . 1 Thus death made no 
change in the relative positions of the feudal god and his worshippers. The 
worshipper who called himself the amalihu of the god during life was the 
subject and vassal of his mummied god even in the tomb ; 2 and the god 
who, while living', reigned over the living, after his death continued to reign 
over the dead. 

He dwelt in the city near the prince and in the midst of his subjects : Ba 
living in Heliopolis along with the prince of Heliopolis; Haroeris in Eclffi 
together with the prince of Edfit; Nit in Sals with the prince of Sais. 
Although none of the primitive temples have come down to us, the name 
given to them in the language of the time, shows what they originally were. 
A temple was considered as the feudal mansion 3 — Mitt , — the house — pint, pi, 
—of the god, better cared for, and more respected than the houses of men, 
but not otherwise differing from them. It was built on a site slightly raised 
above the level of the plain, so as to be safe from the inundation, and where 
there was no natural mound, the want was supplied by raising a rectangular 
platform of earth. A layer of sand spread uniformly on the sub-soil 
provided against settlements or infiltration, and formed a bed for the 
foundations of the building , 4 This was first of all a single room, circum- 
scribed, gloomy, covered in by a slightly vaulted roof, and having no 
opening but the doorway, which was framed by two tall masts, whence 
floated streamers to attract from afar the notice of worshippers; in front 
of its facade 5 was a court, fenced in with palisading. Within the temple 
were pieces of matting, low tables of stone, wood, or metal, a few utensils for 
cooking the offerings, a few vessels for containing the blood, oil, wine, and 

1 This function of the god of the dead was clearly defined for the first time by Maspero in 1878 
{ Etudes de Mythologie et d’Arch&ologie figyptiennes, vol. i. pp. 3-6). 

8 The word amalihu is applied to an individual who has freely entered the service of king or 
baron, and taken him for his lord : mnuhh it Jtkir nihuf means vassal af his lord. In the same way, each 
chose for himself a god who became his patron, and to whom ho owed fealty, i,e. to whom he was 
amalihu — vassal. To the god he owed the service of a good vassal— tribute, sacrifices, offerings; 
and to his vassal the god owed in return the service of a suzerain— protection, food, reception 
into his dominions and access to his. per, -.on. A man might be absolutely nib t ximlihit , master of 
fealty, or, relatively to a god, uauikhu l:Mv Odri , the vassal of Osiris, mnalltu ItMr Phtak-Solcan, the 
vassal of Plitah-Sokam. 

s Maspero, Stir le sens des mots Nouit et Ifdit, pp. 22, 23 ; ef. Proceedings of the Society', of Biblical 
Archaeology, 1883-90, vol. xii. pp. 256, 257. The Inrthcr development of this idea may be found in 
M. db PbOCHEiiONTEix’s lecture on La Grande Salle hypodyle de Hawaii, in his CEavres diverse s, 
p. 49, et seep 

4 This custom lasted into Graeco-Human times, and was part of the ritual for laying the founda- 
tions of a temple. After the king had dug out the soil on the ground whore the temple was to 
stand, he spread over the spot sand mixed with pebbles and precious stones, and upon this he laid 
the first course of stone (I) cmtchen, JSaugeseJi iditc des Pendent tem pels, pi. li. ; and Bkig&cu, Thesaurus 
Inner ipHonuru JEyyptiacarmn , pp. 1272, 1273), 

3 No Egyptian temples of the first period have come down to onr time, but Herr Ermam ( Mjypten , 
p. 379) has very justly remarked that we have pictures of them in several of the signs denoting' the 
word temple in texts of the Memphite period. 
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water with which the god was every day regaled. As provisions for sacrifice 
increased, the number of chambers increased with them, and rooms for flowers, 
perfumes, stuffs, precious vessels, and food were grouped around the primitive 
abode; until that which had once constituted the whole temple became 
no more than its sanctuary . 1 
There the god dwelt, not only 
in spirit but in body , 2 3 4 and the 
fact that it was incumbent 
upon him to live in several 
cities did not prevent his being 
present in all of them at once. 

He could divide his double, 
imparting it to as many sepa- 
rate bodies as he pleased, and 
these bodies might be human 
or animal, natural obiects or 

TUB BACKED EVT/D, ITAHS OB MKEVIS . 3 

things manufactured — such as 

statues of stone, metal, or wood . 1 Several of the gods were incarnate in rams : 
Osiris at Mendes, Harshafitu at Heracleopolis, Khnumu at Elephantine. Living 
rams were kept in their temples, and allowed to gratify any fancy that came 
into their animal brains. Other gods entered into bulls : Ra at Heliopolis, and, 
subsequently, Phtah at Memphis, Mind at Thebes, and Month at Hermontliis. 
They indicated beforehand by certain marks such beasts as they intended to 
animate by their doubles, and he who had learnt to recognize these signs was 
at no loss to find a living god when the time came for seeking one and pre- 
senting it to the adoration of worshippers in the temple . 5 And if the statues 



1 Masperq, Areheologie Egyptienne, pp. 65,66, 105, 106; English edition, pp. 63, 61, 104, 105; 
M, de Rochemonteix, Qthivres diver ses, p. 10, et seq. 

s Thus at Denderah (Mabibtte, DencUrah, vol. i. pi. liv.), it is said that the soul of Hatlior likes 
to leave heaven “in the form of a human-headed sparrow-hawk of lapis-lazuli, accompanied by her 
divine 'cycle, to eomo and unite herself to the statue.” “Other instances,” adds Mimetic, “would 
seem to justify us in thinking that the Egyptians accorded a certain kind of life to the statues and 
images which they made, and believed (especially in connection with tombs) that the spirit haunted 
images of itself” ( Denderah , Ttxte, p. 356). 

3 A sculptor’s model from Tania, now in the Gizeh Museum (Mariettb, Notice des principal^ 
monuments, 1676, p. 222, No. 666), drawn by Bauchcr-Gudiu from a photograph by Emil Brugsch- 
Bey. The sacred marks, as given in the illustration, are copied from those of similar figures on stolen 
of the Scrape urn. 

4 Maspero, Etude s de Mythologin et d’ Areheologie JEgyptienms, vol. i. p. 77, et seq. ; Areheologie 
Egyptienne, pp. 106, 107;' English edition, pp. 105, 106. This notion of actuated statues 
seemed so strange and so unworthy of the wisdom of the Egyptians that Egyptologists of the rank 
of 3VL de Rouge {Etude mr une stele dgyplienne de la Ifiblioth'gue Jmptfriale, p. 100) have taken 
in an abstract and metaphorical sense expressions referring to the automatic movements of divine 
images. 

5 The bulls of fia and of Phtah, the Mnevis and the Hapis, are known to us from classic writers 
{De Tide et Osiride, § 4, 33, etc.: Pautiiey’s edition, pp. 7, 8, 58; Herodotus, ii. 153, lit. 28; 
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liad not the same outward appearance of actual life as the animals, they none 
the less concealed beneath their rigid exteriors an intense energy of life which 
betrayed itself on occasion by gestures or by words. They thus indicated, in 
language which their servants could understand, the will of the gods, or their 
opinion on the events of the day; they answered questions put to them in 

accordance with prescribed 
forms, and sometimes they 
even foretold the future. 
Each temple held a fairly 
large number of statues re- 
presenting so many embodi- 
ments of the local divinity 
and of the members of his 
triad. These latter shared, 
albeit in a lesser degree, all 
the honours and all the pre- 
rogatives of the master ; they 
accepted sacrifices, answered 
prayers, and, if needful, they 
prophesied. They occupied either the sanctuary itself, or one of the halls 
built about Ihe principal sanctuary, or one of tbe isolated chapels which 
belonged to them, subject to tbe suzerainty of the feudal god . 2 The god 
had his divine court to help him in the administration of his dominions, just 
as a prince is aided by his ministers in the government of his realm. 

This State religion, so complex both in principle and in its outward mani- 
festations, was nevertheless inadequate to express the exuberant piety of the 
populace. There were casual divinities in every nome whom the people did 
not love any the less because of their inofficial character; such as an 



Diodorus, i. S4, 8S; xElianus, xi. 11; Ammianus Marcelltnus, xxii. L4, 2). The bull of Mina at 
Thebes way be seen in the procession of the god as represented on monuments of Ennises II. 
and Entases III. (Wilkinson, Manners and Custom , 2nd edit., vol. iii. pi. lx.). Baklnl (called 
Balds by "the Greeks), the bull of Hermonthis, is somewhat rare, and mainly represented upon 
u few later stoke in the Gizeh Museum (Grebaut, Le Musde /jgypUen, pi. vi, where it is 
certainly the bull of Hermonthis, although differently named); it is chiefly known from the 
texts (ef. Brdgsuh, DioHonnaire g<fograpJiiqiie, p. 200; cf. Macbobius, Saturnal.es, I. 21). The 
particular signs distinguishing each of these sacred animals have been determined both on the 
authority of ancient writers, and from examination of the figured monuments; the arrangement 
and outlines of some of ihe black markings of the Hapis are clearly shown in the illustration orr 
p. 119. 

1 Drawn by Faucher- Gudin, from a photograph taken in the tomb of Khopirkerisonbu (Scheil, 
M&moires ile la Illusion Frangaise, vol. v. pi. iv., wall 0 of tho tomb, 2nd row). The inscription 
behind the ur ecus states that it represents Manidt the Avgust , lady of the double granary, 

2 They are the Beat a'urvaoi of Greek writers. For their accommodation in the temples, cf. M. de 
Eoohemoni'Kix, (Evvres di verses, p. II, et seq. 
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exceptionally high palm tree in the midst of the desert, 1 a rock of curious out- 
line, a spring trickling drop by drop from the mountain to which hunters came 
to slake their thirst in the hottest hours of the day, 2 or a great serpent believed 
to be immortal, which haunted a field, a grove of trees, a grotto, or a mountain 
ravine. 8 The peasants of the district brought it bread, cakes, fruits, and thought 
that they could call down the 
blessing of heaven upon their 
fields by gorging the snake with 
offerings. Everywhere on the 
confines of cultivated ground, 
and even at some distance from 
the valley, are fine single syca- 
mores, flourishing as though by 
miracle amid the sand. Their 
fresh greenness is in sharp con- 
trast with the surrounding fawn- 
coloured landscape, and their 
thick foliage defies the midday 
sun even in summer. But, on 
examining the ground in which 
they grow, we soon find that they drink from water which has infil- 
trated from the Nile, and whose existence is in nowise betrayed upon the 
surface of the soil. They stand as it were with their feet, in the river, though 
no one about them suspects it. Egyptians of all ranks counted them divine 
and habitually worshipped them, 5 making them offerings of figs, grapes, 
cucumbers, vegetables, and water in porous jars daily replenished by good and 

1 Such, as the palm tree, which grows a hundred cubits high, and belongs to the species IlyjjJumti 
Argun, Mart., now so rare. The author of the prayer in the S<illier Papyrus pi. viii. 11. 4, 5, 
identities it with Thot, the god of letters and eloquence. 

2 Such as the Bir-el-Ain, the spring of the tfady Sabun, near Akhmim, where the hermitage of a 
Mussulman weli has succeeded the chapel of a Christian saint which had supplanted the rustic shrine 
of a form of the god Mind (Masfebo, Etudes de Mythologie ct d’ArcMologie Egyptiemes , vol. i. p. 
240, et seq.). 

3 It was a serpent of this kind which gave its name to the hill of Sheikh Haridi, and the adjacent 
nome of the Serpent Mountain (DmnciiEN, Geographic de s Alten-JEgypten, pp. 178, 179; Masfeko, 
Eludes do Mythologie et iVArcMologie Egypt iennes, vol. ii. p. 412); ancl though tho serpent has now 
turned Mussulman, he still haunts ilie mountain and preserves his faculty of coming to life again 
every time that he is killed. 

•' Drawn by Faueher-Gudin from a scene in the tomb of Khopirkerisonbd (cf. Scheie, Me moires 
de la Mission francaise, vol. v. pi. iv., wall 0, top row). Tho suorod sycamore here stands at the cud 
of a held of corn, and would seem to extend its protection to tho harvest. 

5 Maspjbro, Etudes de Mythologie et d’Archdohgie Egyptiemes, vol. ii. pp 224-227. They wore 
represented as animated by spirits concealed within them, but which could manifest themselves on 
occasion. At such times the head or whole body of the spirit of a tree would emerge from its 
trunk, and when it returned to its hiding-place the trunk reabsorbed it, or ate it again, according 
to the Egyptian expression (Maspeko, Etudes de Mythologie et d’ Arehdologie Egyptiennes , vol. ii, 
pp. 104, 105, 108, etc.), which I have already had occasion to quote above; see p. 83, note 4. 
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charitable people. Passers-by drank of the water, and requited the unexpected 
benefit with a short prayer. There were several such frees in the Memphite 
nome, and in the Letopolite nome from Daskur to Gizeh, inhabited, as every 
one knew, by detached doubles of Hurt and Hathor. These combined districts 
were known as the <<r Land of the Sycamore/’ a name afterwards extended to 
the city of Memphis ; and their sacred trees are worshipped at the present 
day both by Mussulman and Christian fell akin! The most famous among 
them all, the Sycamore of the South — nuhU visit — was regarded as the 
living body of Hathor on earth. 2 Side by side with its human gods and 
prophetic statues, each nome proudly advanced one or more sacred animals, 
one 03- more magic trees. Each family, and almost every individual, also 
possessed gods and fetishes, which had been pointed out for their worship 
by some fortuitous meeting with an animal or an object ; by a dream, or 
by sudden intuition. They had a place in some corner of the house, or a 
niche in its walls ; lamps were continually kept burning before them, and 
small daily offerings were made to them, over and above what fell to 
their share on solemn feast-days. In return, they became the protectors 
of the household, its guardians and its counsellors. Appeal was made to 
them in every exigency of daily life, and their decisions were no less 
scrupulously carried out by their little circle of worshippers, than was the 
will of the feudal god by the inhabitants of his principality. 

The prince was the great high priest. 3 The whole religion of the nome 
rested upon him, and originally he himself performed its ceremonies. Of these, 
the chief was sacrifice, — that is to say, a banquet which it was his duty to prepare 
-and lay before the god with his own hands. He went out into the fields to 
lasso the half-wild bull ; bound it, cut its throat, skinned it, burnt part of 
the carcase in front of his idol and distributed the rest among his assistants, 
together with plenty of cakes, fruits, vegetables, and wine. 4 On the occasion, 
the god was present both in body and double, suffering himself to be clothed and 

1 The tree at Matarieh, commonly called the Tree of the Virgin, seems to mo to bo the successor 
of a sacred tree of Heliopolis in which a goddess, perhaps Hathor, was worshipped. 

8 Bbtjgsch, Dictionnaire gdographigue, pp, 830-332, 1241, etc. ; of. Lanzoste, Dizionario di Mito~ 
lagia, p. 878. The Memphite Hathor was called the Lady of the Southern Sycamore. 

3 See the examples of the princes of Beni-Hasan and Aahniunein, under the XII th dynasty 
(Masbeeo, La grande, Inscription de Beni-Hassan, in the Iteaueil de Travaux, vol. i. pp. 179, 180), and 
of tbe princes of Elephantine under the VI th and VII th dynasties (Bouriant, Lev Tombeaux 
d’ Assouan, in the Meeueil de Travaux , vol. x. pp. 182-193). M, Lepage-Benoue has given a very clear 
account of current ideas on this subject in his article On the Priestly Character of the Earliest 
Egyptian Civilization {Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 1889-90, vol. xii. p. 355, 
ei seq.). 

4 This appears from the sacrificial ritual employed in the temples up to the last days of 
Egyptian paganism; of., for instance, the illustration on p, 123 (Mariette, Abydos, vol. i pi. liii.), 
where the Mug is represented as lassoing the bull. That which in historic times was but an image, 
had originally been a reality (Maspeuo, Lectures Mstoriqim , pp. 71-73). 
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perfumed, eating and drinking of the best that was set on the table before him, 
and putting aside some of the provisions for future use. This was the time if 
prefer requests to him, while he was gladdened and disposed to benevolence 
bv good cheer. He was not without suspicion as to the reason why he was 
so feasted, but. he had Laid down his conditions beforehand, and if they were 
faithfully observed he willingly yielded to the means of seduction brought 



to boar upon him. Moreover, he himself had arranged the ceremonial in a 
kind of contract formerly made with his worshippers and gradually perfected 
from age to age by the piety of new generations . 2 Above all things, he insisted 
on physical cleanliness. The officiating priest must carefully wash — uuM — 
his face, mouth, hands, and body; and so necessary was this preliminary 
purification considered, that from it the professional priest derived his name 
of mint, the washed, the clean . 8 His costume was the archaic dress, modified 

1 Bas-rolief from tho i cmple of Soil I. ai Abydos ; drawn by Boudier, from a photograph by 31. Daniel' 
Heron, Seti I,, second king of tho XIX th dynasty, is throwing tho lassn ; his son, Ramses XL, 
who is still tho crown prince, holds the hall by tho tail to prevent its escaping from the slip-knot. 

" The most striking example of tho divine institution of religious services is furnished by the 
inscription relating tho history of the destruction of men in the reign of Rit (Lefebure, he Tomhcau 
dc S<M I°\ 4th part, pi. xvi. 1. 31, et seq., in vol. ii. of tho Memoires de la Minion Fran^aBe du 
Oaire), where the god, as he is about to make his final ascension into heaven, substitutes animal for 
human sacrifices. 

3 The idea of physical cleanliness comes out in such variants as -dibit totui, "clean of both 
hands,” found on steles instead of the simple title uibu. We also know, on the evidence of 
ancient writers, tho scrupulous daily care which Egyptian priests took of their bodies (Herodotus, 
ii. 37 ; cf. Wiedemann, Eerodot’s Zweites Buck, p. 166, et seq.). It was only as a secondary matter 
that the idea of moral purity entered into the conception of a priest. The Purification Ritual foi 
officiating priests is contained in a papyrus of the Berlin -Museum, whose analysis and table of chap- 
ters has been published by Herr Oscar von Lemm, Das Riiualbuch des Anmonsdiemtcs, p. 4, el seq. 
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according to circumstances. During certain services, or at certain points 
in the sacrifices, it was incumbent upon him to wear sandals, the panther- 
skin over his shoulder, and the thick lock of hair falling over his right ear ; 1 
at other times he must gird himself with the loin-cloth having a jackal’s 
tail, and take the shoes from off his feet before proceeding with his office, 
or attach a false heard to his chin . 2 The species, hair, and age of the 
victim, the way in which it was to he brought and bound, the manner and 
details of its slaughter, the order to he followed in opening its body and 
cutting it up, were all minutely and unchangeably decreed . 3 And these were 
but the least of the divine exactions, and those most easily satisfied. The 
formulas accompanying each act of the sacrificial priest contained a certain 
number of words whose due sequence and harmonies might not suffer the 
slightest modification whatever, even from the god himself, under penalty of 
losing their efficacy. They were always recited with the same rhythm, accord- 
ing to a system, of ehaunting in which every tone had its virtue, combined with 
movements which confirmed the sense and worked with irresistible effect : one 
false note, a single discord between the succession of gestures and the utterance 
of the sacramental words, any hesitation, any awkwardness in the accomplish- 
ment of a rite, and the sacrifice was vain . 4 

Worship as thus conceived became a legal transaction, in the course of 
which the god gave up his liberty in exchange for certain compensations whose 
kind and value were fixed by law. By a solemn deed of transfer the wor- 
shipper handed over to the legal representatives of the contracting divinity 
•such personal or real property as seemed to him fitting payment for the favour 
which he asked, or suitable atonement for the wrong which he had clone. If 
man scrupulously observed the innumerable conditions with which the transfer 
was surrounded, the god could not escape the obligation of fulfilling his peti- 
tion ; 5 but should he omit the least of them, the offering remained with the 

1 Thus it was with the Saiuu and Annwulif priests, whatever the nature and signification of theso 
two sacerdotal titles may be (Lepsius, Eenhn., ii. JS, 19, 21, 22, etc.; Maiuette, Abijdos, vol. i. 
pis. xxxi., xxxii., xxxiii., xxxiv., etc ). 

2 Maribtte, Mydos, vol. i. pis. xvii., xxxv., xliii., xliv., etc., where sacerdotal functions are invari- 
ably exercised by Soli I., assisted by his sou. 

3 See the detailed representation of sacrifice in Mariette, Abydos , vol. i. pi. xlviii. For the 
.examination of the victims and the signs by which the priests knew that they were good to sacrifice 
before the gods, of, Herodotus, ii. 3S (Wiedemann, Herodot's Zweites Bitch, p. 180, et seq.). 

4 The real value of formulas and of the melopceia in. Egyptian rites was recognized by Maspero, 
Etude de Myfhaloijie et d'Archeulogie Egyptiennes, vol. ii. pp. 302, 303, 373, et seq. 

s This obligation is evident from texts where, as in the poem of Pentafiirit, a king who is in 
.danger demands from Ms favourite god the equivalent in protection of the sacrifices which ho has 
offered to that divinity, and the gifts wherewith he has enriched him. “ Have I not made unto thee 
many offerings?” says Ramses II. to Araon. “I have filled thy temple with my prisoners, I have 
built thee a mansion for millions of years. . . . Ah, if evil is the lot of them who insult thee, good 
■are thy purposes towards those who honour thee, O Aiaon ! ” (E. and J. de Rouge Le Foeme de 
Pent a our, in the Itevue J&gyptohgique, vol. v. p. 15, et seq.). 
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temple and went to increase tlie endowments in mortmain, while the god was 
pledged to nothing in exchange. Hence the officiating priest assumed a 
formidable responsibility as regarded his fellows : a slip of memory, the 
slightest accidental impurity, made him a bad priest, injurious to himself and 
harmful to those worshippers who had entrusted him with tlieir interests 
before the gods. Since it was vain to expoet ritualistic perfections from a prince 
constantly troubled with affairs of state, the custom was established of associating 
professional priests with him, personages who devoted all tlieir lives to the 
study and practice of the thousand formalities whose sum constituted the local 
religion. Each temple had its service of priests, independent of those belong- 
ing to neighbouring temples, whose members, bound to keep their hands 
always clean and their voices true, were ranked according to the degrees of a 
learned hierarchy . 1 At their head was a sovereign pontiff to direct them in 
the exercise of their functions. In some places he was called the first prophet, 
or rather the first servant of the god — hon-nutir topi; at Thebes he was the 
first prophet of Amon, at Thinis he was the first prophet of Ankuri . 2 But 
generally he bore a title appropriate to Ike nature of the god whose 
servant he was . 3 The chief priest of Ba at IToliupoiis, and in all the 
cities which adopted the Heliopolitan form of worship, was called Own mail, 
the master of visions, and he alone besides the sovereign of ike nome, or of 
Egypt, enjoyed the privilege of penetrating into the sanctuary, of “ entering 
into heaven and there beholding the god” face to luce . 4 In fcke same way, 
the high priest of Anhuri at Sebennytos was entitled the wise and pure warrior 
— ahuUi sctu uibu — because his god went armed with a pike, and a soldier god 
required for his service a pontiff who should be a soldier like himself . 5 

These great personages did not always strictly seclude themselves within 

1 The first published attempt at reconstructing tho Egyptian hierarchy from the monuments was 
mafic by M. A. Baillet, Ue V -Election et de la durcc dcs /auctions dn grand pretre d' Amman a Tidies 
(extract from tho Revue ArcMologique, 2nd series, voh vi., 1862). Long afterwards Haul Kfiiaxiscu 
endeavoured to show that the learned organization of the Egyptian priesthood is not older than the 
XII th dynasty, and mainly dates from the second Theban empire (Ur sprung mid Enl wirhelunys- 
gesvhi elite des ASgyplischen Pricstertuma and Ausbillung der Lehre von der Einheil Gotten, Vienna, 
1878). The most complete account of our knowledge on this subject, tho catalogue of the principal 
priesthoods, tho titles of the high priests and priestesses in each nome, are to be found in Bituuson, 
Die Aujijptologie, vol ii. pp. 275-291. 

2 This title ot first prophet belongs to priests of the less important towns, and to secondary divinities. 
If we find it employed in connection with the Theban worship, it is because Amon was originally 
a provincial god, and only rose info the first rank with tho rise of Thebes and the great conquests 
of the XVIII th and XIX th dynasties (Maspeeo, Etudes figyptiennes, vol. ii. pp. 53-55). 

3 .For a very full list of those titles, see Bbtjgsch, Dio JEgyptulngie , pp. 280-282. 

* The mystic origin of this name Otru mad is given in chap. cxv. of the Pooh of the Dead 
(Lepsius.’ edition, pi. xliv . ; see albo Ed. HavjlTiE, JJn Oslracon Egyptian , extract from the Annates 
du Mus&i Gnimef , vol. i. p. 51, et seq,). The high office of tho Oiru mail is described in the Fiaukhi 
stela (E. dh KoughS’s edition in the Ghrcstomathie, vol. iv. pp. 59-61), where we find it discharged 
by tho Ethiopian king on his entry into Heliopolis. 

s BnuGscn, Dictionnaire Gefogrciphigue, p. 1368. 
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the limits of the religious domain. The gods accepted, and even, sometimes 
solicited, from their worshippers, houses, fields, vineyards, orchards, slaves, 
and fishponds, the produce of which assured their livelihood and the 
support of their temples. There was no Egyptian who did not cherish the 
ambition of leaving some such legacy to the patron gocl of his city, “for a 
monument to himself,” and as an endowment for tho priests to institute prayers 
and perpetual sacrifices on his behalf . 1 In course of time these accumulated 
gifts at length formed real sacred fiefs — hotpu-nutir ■ — analogous to the ivaltfs of 
Mussulman Egypt . 3 They were administered by the high priest, who, if neces- 
sary, defended them by force against the greed of princes or kings. Two, 
three, or even four classes of prophets or hieroduli under his orders assisted him 
in performing the offices of worship, in giving religious instruction, and in the 
conduct of affairs. Women did not hold equal rank with men in the temples 
of male deities; they there formed a kind of harem whence the god took his 
mystic spouses, his concubiues, his maidservants, the female musicians and 
dancing women whose duty it was to divert him and to enliven his feasts . 8 Blit 
in temples of goddesses they held the chief rank, and were called hieroclules, or 
priestesses, hieroclules of Nit, hieroclules of Hathor, hieroclules of Pakhit . 4 The 
lower offices in the households of the gods, as in princely households, were 
held by a troop of servants and artisans: butchers to cut the throats of 
the victims, cooks and pastrycooks, confectioners, weavers, shoemakers, florists, 
cellarers, water-carriers and milk-carriers . 5 In fact, it was a state within a state. 

1 As regards the Sni'te period, we are beginning to accumulate many stehe recording gifts to a god 
of land or houses, made either by the king or by private individuals (REViLLOU'r, Aate de fondatiou 
/Tunc cftcvpelle it Eor-merti dans la 'vide de Pharlsetus, et Acte de fondation d’une chapelle a Bast dans 
la mile do Bubastis, in the Berne Egyptolagiqve, vol. ii. pp. 32-44; Maspeko, Notes sur plusieurs points 
de gramnaire et d’Mstoire, in the Zeitschrift , 1881, p. 117, and 1885, p. 10 ; also Sur dew stales rtfcem- 
ment ddeouvertes, in the Beaueil de Travaux , vol. xv. pp. 84-86). 

2 We know from the Great Earns Papyrus to what tho fortune of Amon amounted at the end of 
the reign of Ramses III. ; its details may be found iu Bkugsch, Die JBgtjptologie , pp. 271-274. Of. 
in Navilee, Bubastis , Eighth Memoir of the Egyptian Exploration Fund, p. 61, a calculation as to the 
quantities of precious metals belonging to one of the least of the temples of Bubastis ; its gold and 
silver were counted by thousands of pounds. 

3 The names of the principal priestesses of Egypt are collected in BnuGsea, Die JEgyptologie, 
pp. 203, 2G3 ; for their ollices and functions, of. Human, Mgyptcn , pp. 399-401, who seems to me to 
ascribe too modern an origin to the conception by which the priestesses of a god were considered :is 
forming his earthly harem. Under tho Old Kingdom we find prophetesses of Thofc (Makieite, j>„ 
Mast alas da VAneien Empire, p. 1S8) and of Uapuailu (ibid., p. 162), 

* See Mauiette, Bcnd/frah, text, pp. 86, 87, on the priestess of H&thor at, Denderali. Murictte 
remarks (ibid., pp. 83-86) that priests play but a subordinate part in the temple of H&thor. This 
fact, which surprised him, is adequately explained by remembering that Hathor being a goddess, 
women take precedence over men iu a temple dedicatc-d to her. At Sais, tho chief priest was a man. 
the J/harp-kuHu (Brugsoit, Bictionnaire GeograpJiique, p. 136S); but tho persistence with which 
women of the highest rank, and even queens themselves, took tho title of prophetess of "Nit from the 
timc-B of the Ancient Empire (Maiojetoe, Les Mastalus, pp. 90, 162, 201, 262, 302, 803, 326, 377, etc.; 
shows that in this city the priestess of the goddess was of equal, if not superior, rank to the priest. 

5 A partial list of these may bo found in the JJood Papyrus (Maspeuo, Etudes EgypUemes , vol. ii, 
pp. 50-64), where half the second page is filled with their titles. 
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and the prince took care to keep its government in his own hands, either by 
investing one of his children with the titles and functions of chief pontiff, or 
by arrogating them to himself . 1 In that case, he provided against mistakes 
which would have annulled the sacrifice by associating with himself several 
masters of the ceremonies, who directed him in the 
orthodox evolutions before the god and about the 
victim, indicated the due order of gestures and the 
necessary changes of costume, and prompted him 
with the words of each invocation from a book or 
tablet which they held in their hands . 8 

In addition to its rites and special hierarchy, each 
of the sacerdotal colleges thus constituted had a 
theology in accordance with the nature and attributes 
of its god. Its fundamental dogma affirmed the 
unity of the nome god, his greatness, his supremacy 
over all the gods of Egypt and of foreign lands 8 — 
whose existence was nevertheless admitted, and none 

dreamed of denying their lvality or contesting their 

J ° j . . SHU irPLimjs'u tub «ry. 

power. The latter also boasted of their unity, their 

greatness, their supremacy ; but whatever they were, the god of the nome was 
master of them all — their prince, their ruler, their king. It was he alone 
who governed the world, ho alone kept it in good order, he alone had 
created it. Not that he had evoked it out of nothing; there was as yet 
no concept of nothingness, and oven to the most subtle and refined of primitive 
theologians creation was only a bringing of pre-existent elements into play. 
The latent germs of things had always existed, but they had slept for ages 
and ages in the bosom of the Nil, of the dark waters . 5 In fulness of time 
the god of each nome drew them forth, classified them, marshalled them 
according to the bent of his particular nature, and made his universe out 
of them by methods peculiarly his own. Nit of Sals, who was a weaver, 

1 As in the case of the princes of Buni-llas&au and Bbrsheh under the XII th dynasty (M tai'EKO, 
La Grande Inscription de Beiii-llassan, in the Jic-ctull de Travavtx , vol. i. pp. 179, ISO). 

2 The title of such a personage was hhrihab i, the man with the roll or tablet, because of the 
papyrus roll, or wooden tablet containing tho ritual, which he held in his hand. 

3 In tho inscriptions all local gods hear the titles of Nufir id, only god; Sidon nutiru, Suntiru , 
%ovQi,p, king of tho gods ; of Nutir da nib pit, the great god, lord of heaven, which show their preten- 
sions to the sovereignty and to tho position of creator of tho universe. 

* Drawing by Faucher-Gudin of a green enamelled statuette in my possession. It was from Sbh 
that tho Greeks derived their representations, and perhaps their myth of Atlas. 

8 This name is generally read Nun (cf. Bkogscii, Religion und Mythologic, p. 107). I have else- 
where given my reasons for the reading Nil (Revue cntiijue, 1872, vol. i. p, 17S), which is moreover 
that of E. UE ItocGK (Etudes sur le rituel fmeruire dcs nucleus Egypt lens, p. 41). Xu wotdd seem 
to be nothing more than a personage mentally evolved by theologians and derived from TSTft.it , the 
eky-goddess (MAsr mo, Etudes de Mijihologie et d'Artihcdlogie Egypliennes , vol. ii. pp. 358, 359) ; he 
had never any worshippers nor ever possessed a sanctuary to himself. 

k 
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had made the world of warp and woof, as the mother of a family 
weaves her children’s linen . 3 Khmunii, the Nile-god of the cataracts, had 
gathered up the mud of his waters and therewith moulded his creatures 
upon a potter’s table . 2 In the eastern cities of the Delta these procedures 
were not so simple/' There it was admitted that in the beginning earth 
and sky were two lowers lost in the Nu, fast locked in each other’s 
embrace, the god lying beneath the goddess. On the day of creation a 
new god, Bhu, came forth from the prinueval waters, slipped between the 
two, and seizing Kh.it with both hands, lifted her above his head with 
outstretched arms . 4 Though the starry body of the goddess extended in 
space — her head being to the west and her loins to the east — her feet and 
hands hung clown to the earth. These were the four pillars of the firma- 
ment under another form, and four gods of four adjacent principalities 
were in charge of them. Osiris, or Horns the sparrow-hawk, presided 
over the southern, and Sit over the northern pillar ; Thot over that 
of the west, and Sapdi, the author of the zodiacal light, over that of 
the east . 5 They had divided the world among themselves into four regions, 
or rather into four “houses,” bounded by those mountains which surround 
it, and by the diameters intersecting between the pillars. Each of these 
houses belonged to one, and to one only ; none of the other three, nor 
even the sun himself, might enter it, dwell there, or even pass through 
it without having obtained its master’s permission . 6 Sibh had not been 
satisfied to meet the irruption of Shu by mere passive resistance. He had 
tried to struggle, and he is drawn in the posture of a man who has just 
awakened out of sleep, and is half turning on his couch before getting up . 7 

1 D. Mallet, Le Culte de Neith h Sain, pp. 185, 186. 

- At Philso lie ia called ■* Khmiiuh . . . the father of the gods, who is himself, who moulds ( Ithnumu ) 
mou and models Onasu) the gods” (Bbugsuh, Thesaurus Inscriptiomm Myyptiucarnm, p. 752, Ho. 11). 

s tiibu and Xiut, as belonging to the old fundamental conceptions common to Egyptian religions, 
especially in the Delta., must have been known at Sebennytos as in the neighbouring cities. In the 
present state of our knowledge it is difficult to decide whether their separation by Shii was a con- 
ception of the local theologians, or an invention of the priests of Heliopolis at the time of the consti- 
tution of ihe Great Ennead (Maseeko, Etudes ile Mylhalogie et d’ArcMologie Egyptiennes , vol. ii. 
pp. 856, 857, 870). 

4 This was what the Egyptians called the uplif tings of Shu {Booh of the Bead, Xaville’S edition, 
pi. xsiii.. eh. xvii., parts 26, 27 ; ef. Maspebo, Eludes de Mythologie et d’Arehdohijir, Egyptiennes , vol. i. 
pp. 837-810). The event first took place at Hermopolis, and certain legends added that in order io 
get high enough the god had been obliged to make use of a staircase or mound situate iu this city, 
and which was famous throughout Egypt {Booh of the Bead, Navillcs edition, pi. xxiii. ch. xvii. 
11. 1, 5). 

3 Osiris and Horns are in this connection ihe feudal gods of Meades and the Osirian cities ia the 
east of the Delta. Sit is lord of the districts about Tauis; Thot belongs to Bakhiich, and Sapdi to 
the Arabian nome, to the Oady-Thmilat (ef. Maspebo, Etudes de Mythologie et d'Areheologie Egyp- 
tiennes , vol. ii, p. 361, et serp). 

3 On the houses of the world, and the meaning to bo attached to this expression, see Maspero, La 
Pymmide du rot Tapi IT., in the Becueil de Travaux, vol. xiL pp. 78, 76. 

7 In Lanzone, Biziomirio di Mitologia, pis. civ ,-clviii., we have a considerable number of scenes 
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clothed with verdure, generations of men and animals have succeeded each 
other upon his back , 3 but without bringing any relief to his pain ; he suffers 
evermore from the violent separation of which he was the victim when Knit was 
torn from him, and his complaint continues to rise to heaven night and day . 4 

The aspect of the inundated plains of the Delta, of the river by which 
they are furrowed and fertilized, and of the desert sands by which they 
are threatened, had suggested to the theologians of Mendes and Buto an 

in wliieh Sibu anti Niitt are represented, often along with Shu separating them aud sustaining 
Nuit. Some place Sibu in exceptional postures, on which it is unnecessary to dwell; generally 
he is shown in a similar attitude to that which I describe, and as in tho illustration. 

1 Bitcusou, Religion wail Mythologie der alien JE'gypter, p. 22 1. 

* Drawn by Fauchcr-Gntlin, from a painting on the mummy-case of Bftiehamon in the Turin 
Museum (Lanzone, IHzimario di Mitologia, pi. lxi. 4). “Shu, tho great god, lord of heaven,” 
receives the adoration of two ram-hcaded souls placed upon his right and left. 

3 In several scenes plants aro seen growing on his body (Lanzone, Dizionario di Miiologia t pi. civ. 
I ). The expression npon the hack of Sibu is frequent in the texts, especially in those belonging to the 
Ptolemaic period. Attention was drawn to its importance by Dumiohest, Baunrhunde der Temprf- 
aulatjen von Edfu, in tho Zeit&ehrifl, 1871, pp. 91-93. 

1 Tho Greeks knew that Kronos lamented aud wept : the sea was made of liis tears (Be hide et 
Osiride, § 32, Partiiey’s edition, p. 50) : A o£et be /cal rb vrrb w XluBayopacuy \eyop evov, ws ij BaKarra 
Kpovov Sd/cpvdy ferny alvirreaBat rb pM nada pbv pyBl cr6pcpvh.m> elvat. The Pythagorean belief was 
probably borrowed from Egypt, and in Egyptian writings thero are allusions to tbo griof of Sib ft 
(Drug sen, Religion unci Mythologie der alien Mjypter , p. 227). 
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explanation of the mystery of creation, in which the feudal divinities of these 
cities and of several others in their neighbourhood, Osiris, Sit, and Isis, played 
the principal parts . 1 2 Osiris first represented the wild and fickle Nile of 
primitive times; afterwards, as those who dwelt upon his banks 
learned to regulate bis course, they emphasized the kindlier ^ 

side of his character and soon transformed ||j 
him into a benefactor of humanity, the wli 
supremely good being, Unnofriu, Onnophris . 3 * * 
He was lord of tbe principality of Didii, which 
lay along the Sehennytic branch of the river 
between the coast marshes and the entrance 
to the Wady Tumilat, but his domain had 
been divided ; and the two nomes thus formed, 
namely, the ninth and sixteenth nomes of the 
Delta in the Pharaonic lists, remained faithful to 
him, and here he reigned without rival, at Busiris 
as at Mendes . 8 * His most famous idol-form was 
the Didu, whether naked or clothed, the fetish, 

^ formed of four superimposed columns, which 

had given its name to the principality . 6 * They THB mDtt DKESSED . 
ascribed life to this Didu, and represented it 
with a somewhat grotesque face, big cheeks, thick lips, a necklace round its 
throat, a long fiowing dress which hid the base of the columns beneath its 
folds, and two arms bent" across the breast, the hands grasping one a whip and 



j. ■ . 
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1 Maspeko (Eludes de Mytholoyie ct d'Jrrheologlo Egypt tea ties, vol. ii. pp. G5l)-3G4) was the first to 
point out tiint this cosmogony originated hi the Delta, and in connection with tho Osiriau cities. 

2 It has long been a dogma, with Egyptologists that Osiris came from Abydos. Maspeko has 

shown that from his very titles he i& obviously a native of the Delta (Eludes de Mytholucjia et 

d’Arehe'olorjic, Egg pi tomes, vol. ii. pp. 9, 10), and more especially of JJuoiris and Mendes* 

s “With reference to these two nomes, see «T. i>e .Rouge, GeiiiirapLie undenne ih In JJasse-Eyypie , — 
pp. 57-GO for the Dusiriie nome. and 108-115 for the Mojulesism nome, — where tiie ideas found in 
d liferent peris of Br.ucson’s Dirtioimaire Geoyraphitpic, p]>. 11, i tiG, 171, 185,053,077, lld-i, UlS), etc., 
are collected and co-onlinated. 

* Drawn by Faueher-Gudin from a specimen in blue enamelled pntlcry, now in my possession. 

p Drawn by Faueher-Gudin from a figure frequently found in Theban mummy-cases of XXI’ 1 
and XXil 11 ' 1 dynasties (Wilkes ww, Manners and Customs, 2nd edit., vol. iii. p], xxv., Hu. 5). 

b The Didu has been very variously interpreted. Et has been taken for a kind of udometer 

(Ciumi'OLI.iok), for a sculptor’s or modeller’s stand (Baj.voi.iki, Analyse grummaticdle rauonhffe de 

dijj'ereuls hides anciens e'yyplicns, p. *11, No. 1 71), or a painter’s easel (Auukdale-Bokomi-Bikou, 

Gallery of Antiquities in the British Museum, p. 3L; BusmtN, JEgyptcns tildlc, vol. i. p. OSS, Ho. 27) 
for an altar with four superimposed tables, or a sort of pedestal hearing four door-lintels (E. de 
Rouge, ChrestmuatJi ie djy ytie.nne, vol. i. p, 88, note 1), for a series of four columns placed one behind 
another, of which the capitals only are visible, one above the other (Flinders Fetkie, Mcdum , p. 81), 
etc. The explanation given In ike test is that of Bisuvexs (Left res it 21. Lctronne , i, p. 03), who recog- 
nised the Didii as a symbolic representation of the four regions of the world ; and of Maspkro, Etudes 
de Mylhologie et d'Arch&ilogic Egypt tomes, vol. ii. p* 850, note 3. According to Egyptian theologians, 
jl represented, the spine of Osiris, preserved as a relic in the town bearing the name of Didii, Bidet. 
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tiie oilier a crook, symbols of sovereign authority. This, perhaps, was the most 


ancient form of Osiris : but they 
also represented him ns a man, 
and supposed him to assume 
the shapes of rams and bid Is , 1 
or even, those of water-birds, 
such as lapwings, herons, and 
cranes, which disported them- 
selves about the lakes of that 
district . 2 The goddess whom 
we are accustomed to regard 
as inseparable from him, Isis 
the cow, or woman with cow’s 
horns, had not always belonged 
to him. Originally she was 
an independent deity, dwelling 
at Jhito in the midst of the 
ponds of Adbu. She had 
neither husband nor lover, but 
had spontaneously conceived 
and given birth to a son, whom 
she suckled among the reeds — 
a lesser Horus who was called 
Harsiisit, Horus the son of Isis, 
to distinguish him from Haro- 
eris . 3 At an early period she 
was married to her neighbour 
Osiris, and no marriage could 



have been better suited to her osikis-onnopiims, whip and crook nr hantj . 1 


1 The ram of Morales is sometimes Osiris, anti sometimes the soul of Osiris. Tho ancients took 
it for a lie-goat, and to them we arc indebted for the record of its exploits (Herodotus, ii. -16 ; ef. 
Wiedemann, Heroduta Zwdks Buck , p. 216, et seq.). According to Manetho, the worship of the 
sacred ram is not older than the timo of King Kaieklioa of the second dynasty (Untier’s edition, 
p. 84). A Ptolemaic necropolis of sacred rams was discovered by Marietta at Tmai cl-Amdid, in the 
ruins of Tlimuis, and some of their sarcophagi are now in the Grlzeh Museum (Mariette, Monuments 
divers, pis, xlii., xlvi., text, pp. 12, 13, 14). 

2 The Bond, the chief among these birds, is not the phoenix, as has so often been, asserted 
(Bruhsch, Nouvelles Rceherches sur la division de Vann£e, pp. 4 5), 50; "Wiedemann, Die Bhonix Sage 
im alien JEgijpien, 1878, pp, 89-106,’ and ILerodots Zweiie s Buck, pp, 311-316). Ii is a kind of heron, 
either the Ardea cinerea, which is common in Egypt, or else some similar species. 

3 The origin of Isis, and the peculiarity of her spontaneous maternity, were pointed out by 
Maspero, jfitudes de Mythohgie et d'ArchMogie Bgijptiennes, vol. ii. pp. 254, 255, 359-362. 

* Drawn by Boudier from a statue in green basalt found at Sakkarah, and now in tho Gizeli 
Museum (Maspero, Guide du Yisiteur, p. 345, No. 5215). It was published by Martette, Monuments 
divers, pi. 96 D, and Album photographists du muses de Bidag, pi. x. 
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nature. For she personified the earth— not the earth in general, like Sibti, with 
its unequal distribution of seas and mountain's, deserts and cultivated land ; 

but the black and luxu- 
riant plain of the Delta, 
where races of men, 
plants, and animals in- 
crease and multiply in 
ever -succeeding genera- 
tions . 1 To whom did she 
owe this inexhaustible 
productive energy if not 
to her neighbour Osiris, 
to the Nile? The Nile 
rises, overflows, lingers 
upon the soil ; every year 
it is wedded to the earth, 
and the earth comes 
forth green and fruitful 
from its embraces. The 
marriage of the two ele- 
ments suggested that of 
the two divinities; Osiris 
wedded Isis and adopted 
the young Horus. 

But this prolific and 
gentle pair were not re- 
presentative of all the 
phenomena of nature. 
The eastern part of the 
Delta borders upon the 
solitudes of Arabia, and 
although it contains several rich and fertile provinces, yet most of 
these owe their existence to the arduous labour of the inhabitants, their 
fertility being dependent on the daily care of man, and on Ms regular 
distribution of the water. The moment he suspends the struggle or relaxes 
his watchfulness, the desert reclaims them and overwhelms them with 

* Of. p. 90, nolo 2, for the evidence of De hide ct Osiridc as to the nature of llie goddess. 

2 Drawn by Boudier from a green basalt statue in the G-izeli Museum (Maspbro, Guide da 
Y/sileur, p. 346, No. 52-16). The statue has been published by Mamtstte, Monuments diners, pi. 96 v, 
and Album photograpliique , pi. x. It is hero reproduced from a photograph by lOrnii Brugsck-Bey. 
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sterility. Sit was the spirit of the mountain, stone and sand, the red and 
arid ground as distinguished from the moist black soil of the 
valley . 1 On the body of a lion or of a dog he boro a fan- 
tastic head with a slender curved snout, upright and , square- 
cut ears ; his cloven tail rose Rt i lily behind him, springing 
from his loins like a fork. 3 lie also assumed a 
human form, or retained the animal head only 
upon a man’s shoulders. He was foil to be 
cruel and treacherous, always ready to shrivel 
, up the harvest with his burning breath, 
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and to smother Egypt beneath a shroud of / 
shifting sand. The contrast be- - — / 

tween this evil being and the bene- 
ficent couple, Osiris and fsis, was striking. 

Nevertheless, the theologians of the Delta | 

soon assigned a common origin to these fj£ ^ i 
rival divinities of Nile and desert, red land 1.-^ II 
and black. Sibu had begotten them, Nuit 
had given birth to them one after another 
when the demiurge had separated her from 
her husband; aud the days of their 
birth were the days of creation. 3 At 
( first each of them had kept to his own 
half of the world. Moreover 
Sit, who had begun by living 
alone, had married, in order that 
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' 1 Att-Ti/jihm, a monugraph by Ed. Meter, may be consulted as to Sit; but it pushes mystic 

interpretation too far. The explanation of Sit as typifying the 'desert and drought has prevailed 
fro, a antiqniiy (of. Be TArfc <-L Oslritie, § M3, Pah rnny’s edition, p. 57: . . . Tvtjwva ol wav rb 
o.vyjrqphv ko\ wvp woes iced %t)povnnbv o\ces teal iroA Suiuv rp t/ypoTijTi). His modern transformation into 
,i god who originally represented the hlajing and devouring sun, is obtained by a mere verbal artifice 
(Beugsch, Rrlighn in<d Mythohjie, p. 702, et scq.). 

s Sec the illustration, of the typhoman. animal on p. S3. It is there shown walking, and goes 
under the name of Ska. 

J Drawn by Fauchor-Gudin from a painted wooden statuette in my possession, from a funeral 
oouoh found at Aklimim. Ou lier head the 'goddess bears the hieroglyph for her name: she is 
kneeling at the foot of the funeral couch of Osiris and weeps for ihe dead god. 

* Bronze statuette of the XX rl1 dynasty, encrusted with gold, from the Hoffmann collection: 
drawn by F.tucher-Oudin from a photograph taken by Legrain in 1891. About tho time when tho 
worship of Sit was proscribed, one of tho Egyptian owners of this little monument had endeavoured to 
alter its character, and to transform it into a slat norite of the god Klintimft, Ho took out tho upright 
ears, replacing them with ram’s horns, but made no other change. In the drawing I have had the 
brier addition of the curved horns removed, and restored tho upright ears, whoso marks may still be 
soon upon the sides of the head-dress. 

3 According to one legend which is comparatively old in origin, ihe four children of Nidi, and 
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he might be inferior to Osiris in nothing. As a matter of fact, his companion, 
Nephthys, did not manifest any great activity, and was scarcely more than 
an artificial counterpart of the wife of Osiris, a second Isis who bore 
no children to her husband ; 1 for the sterile desert brought barrenness to 
her as to all that it touched. Yet she had lost neither the wish nor the 
power to bring forth, and sought fertilization from another source. Tradition 

had it that she had made 
Osiris drunken, drawn him 
to her arms without his 
knowledge, and borne bim 
a son ; the child of this 
furtive union was the jackal 
Anubis . 2 Thus when a 
higher Nile overflows lands 
not usually covered by the 
inundation, and lying unpro- 
ductive for lack of moisture, 
the soil eagerly absorbs the 
water, and the germs which 
lay concealed in the ground 
burst forth into life. The 
gradual invasion of the 
domain of Sit by Osiris marks the beginning of the strife . 4 Sit rebels 
against the wrong of which he is the victim, involuntary though it was; 
he surprises and treacherously slays his brother, drives Isis into temporary 
banishment among her marshes, and reigns over the kingdom of Osiris as well 
as over his own. But his triumph is short-lived, fiorus, having grown up, 
takes arms against him, defeats him in many encounters, and banishes him 
in Ids turn. The creation of the world had brought the destroying and 

Horns her grandson, were bom one after another, each on one of the intercalary days of the year 
(Oiiaeas, Lc Galendricr dcs jours faster, tt ndfades ile Vanuuj enypttame, pp. 105, 106). Tins legend 
was still current in the Greek period (jDe hide el Outride, § xii., Parthmy’s edition, pp. 10-21). 

1 The impersonal character of Hephthya, her artificial origin, and her derivation from Isis, ban 
been pointed out by AIasfebo {Etudes da MytLologie et d’Arehdahgie Egyptiennes, vol. ii. pp 3u2-3Gl). 
The very name of the goddess, which means the Judy {titbit) of the mansion {hail), confirms this 
view. 

3 Be Idde d Osirtde , § 11, 38, Parthey’s edition, pj>. 24, 25, G7. Another legend has it that Isis, 
and not Nephthys, was the mother of Anubid the jackal {be Iside el Osiride, § 41, Parthly’s 
edition, p. 77 ; cf. Wilkinscw, Manners and Customs , 2nd edit., vol. lii. p. 157). 

8 Plan drawn by Tlrailiier, from the Description de V&gypte (Atlas, Ant., vol. v. pi. 26, 1). 

4 De Iside et Oeiride , § 38, Paethey’s edition, p. 66 : 8 c virepBaXwu ml irAeat'dcras 6 N*? Xos 

iirctcsiva vAijmatrjj rois iaxurcvavirt , touto fi?£iy'Ocrtpidos irphs NetpOvy icaAovcnv, imh tuv amB^affravoprav 
(puriiy tXeyxofieyrjy, Sty kal r b pexCKcaroy iartv, ov tpfjcri pvBos avop^verros icdi &n-oX$up&ePTOS ato Qymv 
yevfoOai Tutptsyi rits irepl rbu ydpop adiKtds. 



FLAN OV HIE RUNS OP HELIOPOLIS . 3 





II0BT3S, THE AVENGER Off JilS FATHER, AND ANUBIS fiApC-UTU. 1 


a complete cosmogony, the elements of which were learnedly combined so as to 
correspond severally with the different operations by which the world had been 
evoked out of ehaos and gradually brought to its present state. 3 Heliopolis was 
never directly involved in the great revolutions of political history; but no 
city ever originated so many mystic ideas and consequently exercised so great 
an influence upon the development of civilization. 8 It was a small town built 
on the plain not far from the Nile at the apex of the Delta,, and surrounded 

1 Drawn by Faucher-G-udin, from a photograph by Beato of a bas-ielief in the temple of Soli L 
at Abydos. The two gods are conducting King Rainses II., here identified with Osiris, towards the 
goddess Bathor. __ 

2 Maspero ( Etudes de Mythologie et d’Ardheolcgie JL'gyptimnes, vol. ii. p. 236, et seep, 352, et scip) 
first elucidated the part played by the priests of Heliopolis in constructing the cosmogony which 
was adopted by historic Egypt. 

* By its inhabitants it was accounted older than any other city of Egypt (Diodorus, v. 56). 
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by a Mgli wall of mud bricks whose remi 
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ix 'mu roisai oir tee child Hours . 4 


tins could still be seen at the beginning 
of the century, but which have now 
almost completely disappeared. One 
obelisk standing in the midst of the 
open plain, a few waste mounds of 
debris, scattered blocks, and two or 
three lengths of crumbling' wall, alone 
mark the place where once the city 
stood . 1 Ba was worshipped there, 
and tlie Greek name of Heliopolis 
is but the translation of that which 
was giyen to it by the priests — 
Pi-ra, City of the' Bun . 2 ’ Its prin- 
cipal .temple, the “Mansion of the 
Prince,” 3 * rose from about the middle 
of the enclosure, and sheltered, 
together with the god himself, those 
animals in which he became incar- 
nate: the bull Mnevis, and some- 
times the Phoenix. According to 
an old legend, this wondrous bird 
appeared in Egypt only once in five 
hundred years. It is born and lives 
in the depths of Arabia, but when 
its father dies it covers the body 
with a layer of myrrh, and flies 
ut utmost speed to the temple of 
Heliopolis, there to bury it . 5 In the 


beginning, Ba w’as the sun itself, whose tires appear to be lighted every 


1 Laxohej’ ami Du P,oys Ann?, in tho Dei mription tV He'Uopolis, in the Description de VEgypte, 
vol. v. pp. 06, 07. The greater part of the walls and ruhu then visible have disappeared, for 
tho family of ILraliim-Paclia, to whom the land belongs, have handed It over to cultivation. 

8 liaoGSetf, Geoijraphhche ImchrifUn, vol. i. p. 254. 

3 Halt Sara (Brito sou, Uiciionnaire Gcorjrrqihiqne, p. 153, where tho author roads Hat um> and 
translates Palace of the Ancient One, Palace of ike Old Man, and Lki'j'ibttke agrees with him, Bur le 
Cham ctV Adam Egyptian, in the TramucfiuPs of ihe Society of TtibHctil A rclueologtj, vol. is. pp. 175, 
170). It was so culled because it was supposed to have been the dwelling-place of Ba while the god 
abode upon earth as King of Egypt (cf. eh. iii. p. 160, et seq.). 

1 Drawn by Fauohor-Guilin. The open lotus-flower, with a bud on either side, stands upon the 
usual sign tor any water-basin. Here ihe sign represents ihe Nft, that dark watery abyss from 
which the lotus sprang on the morning of creation, and whereon it is still supposed to bloom. 

5 The Phoenix is not tho Dona (cf. p. 181, note 2), but a fabulous bird derived from the golden 
sparrow-hawk, which was primarily a form of Karoeris, and of the sun-gods in second place only. On 
tho authority of iais iloliopolitaii guides, Herodotus tolls us (ii. 83) that in shape and size the phoenix, 
resembled the eagle, and this statement alone should have sufficed to prevent any attempt at 
identifying it with the Bonu, which is either a heron or a lapwing. 
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morning in the east and to bu extinguished at evening in the west ; 1 and to the 
people such he always remained. Among the theologians there was considerable 
difference of opinion on the point. Some hold the disk of the sun in be the 
body which the god assumes when presenting himself for the adoration of his 
worshippers. Others affirmed that it rather represented his active and radiant 
soul. Finally, there were many who defined it as one of his forms of being — 
Jehopriu — one of his self-manifestations, without presuming to decide whether 
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it was his body or his soul which lie deigned to reveal to human eyes ; but 
whether soul or body, all agreed that the sun’s disk had existed in the Nu before 
creation . 3 But how could it have lain beneath the primordial ocean without 
either drying up the waters or being extinguished by them? At this stage the 
identification of Ea with Horns and his right eye served the purpose of the 
theologians admirably : the god needed only to have closed his eyelid in order to 
prevent his fires from coming in contact with the water . 4 He was also said to have 
shut up his disk within a lotus-bud, whose folded petals had safely protected it.*' 

1 E. de Rouge, Etudes mr le Mtud funfraire des aneiens Egyptians, p. 76. 

2 Drawn by Eaueher-Gudin, from a water-colour published by Liirsirs, Iteukm., 3. 50. The view is 
taken from (he midst: of the ruins at the foot of the obelisk of Csirlasen. A little stream runs in the 
foreground, and passes through a muddy pool ; to right and left arc mounds of ruins, which were then 
considerable, but have since been partially razed. In the distance Cairo rises against the south-west, 

B Book of the Dead, eh. xvii., Navjlljs’s edition, 1, 3, et seq. 

4 This is clearly implied in the expression so often used by the sacred waiters of Ancient Egypt 
in reference to the appearance of the sun and his first act at the time of creation : “ Thou opened 
the two eyes and earth is flooded with rays of light.” 

4 Mahiettb, Dendcrah, vol. i.pl. Iv. «; Brugsuh, Thesaurus InscriptiommMgyptiuoanm , p.7G-l,No.58 
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Tlie flower had opened on the morning of the first day, and from it the god had 
sprung suddenly as a child wearing the solar disk upon his head. But all theories 

led the theologians to dis- 
tinguish two periods, and 
as it were two beings in the 
existence of supreme deity : 
a pre-mundane sun lying 
inert within the bosom of 
the dark waters, and our 
living and life-giving sun . 1 

Ono division of the He- 
liopolitan school retained 
the use of traditional terms 
and images in reference to 
these Sun-gods. To the 
first it left the human form, 
and the title of Ba, with the 
abstract sense of creator, 
deriving the name from the 
verb ra, which means to give . 8 For the second it kept the form of the sparrow- 
hawk and the name of Harmakhuiti — Horus in the two horizons — which 
clearly denoted his function ; 4 and it summed up the idea of the sun as a 
whole in the single name of Ea-Harmakhuiti, and in a single image in 
which the hawk-head of Horus was grafted upon the human body of Ka. The 
other divisions of the school invented new names for new conceptions. The 
sun existing before the world they called Creator — Tumii , AitUm 5 — and our 
earthly sun they called Khopri — He who is. Tumu was a man crowned 

1 Maspjjro. Pilules de STytholoijie et d' Arehfoloijie ihjijpiieiines, \ol. ii i>p. 2S1, or, seq., ,‘550, or, sivp 

2 Drawn by JJotulicr, from a photograph, by Insingcr of an outer wall of the Hypoafcyle Hall at 
Karnuk. Ilnnuakhis grants years anil festival? to the Pharaoh Sofi I., who kneels before him, and 
is presented by the lioness-headed goddess Sokhit, hero described rib it magician —Oirtt luh<u. 

z This manufactured etymology was accepted by at least a section of Egyptian theologians, us 
is proved by their interminable playing upon the words Pd, the name of the sun, and rd, the verb 
to (jive, to make. As regards the weight to be attached to it, see p. Srf, note I. 

* JLE&nnakhMti is Horns, the sky of the two horizons; *>. the sky of the daytime, and the night 
sky. When tho celestial Horus was confounded with B&, and became Lho sun (cf. p. 100), he 
naturally also became the sun of the two horizons, the sun by day, and the sun by night. 

5 E. dh Rouge, Etudes sur le Bituel funtfraire, p. 7G : “ His name may be connected with two 
radicals. Tem is a negation ; it may be taken to mean the Inapproachable One , the Unknown (as in 
Thebes, where Amun means mystery). Atftm is, in fact, described as * existing alone in the abyss,’ 
bofcro the appearance of light. It was in this time of darkness thai Atftui performed the first act of 
creation, and this allows of our also connecting his name with the Coptic t^hio, create. Afurn was 
also the prototype of man (in. Coptic tme, homo), and becomes a purftcfc * turn ’ after Ms resurrection .** 
Brucssoh (Jtidigim und Mytholagic, pp. 231, 232) would rather explain Tmnii as meaning th e Perfect One , 
the Complete . E. ns Rouge’s philological derivations are no longer admissible; but his explanation of the 
name corresponds so well with the part played by the god that I fail to see how that can be challenged 
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and clothed with the insignia of supreme power, a true king of gods, 
•majestic and impassive as the Pharaohs who succeeded each other upon 
the throne of Egypt. The conception of Khopri as a disk enclosing a 
scarabmus, or a man with a scarab, mis upon his head, or a scarabmus- 
headed mummy, was sug- 
gested by the accidental 
alliteration of his name 
and that of Ehopirra, the 
scarabteus. Tho difference 
between the possible forms 
of the god was so slight as 
to be eventually lost alto- 
gether. His names were 
grouped by twos and threes 
in every conceivable way, 
and tho scarabcous of 
Khopri took its place upon 
the head of 11a, while tho 
hawk headpiece was trans- 
ferred from the shoulders 
of Harmakhuili to those of 
Tiirnu. The complex beings resulting from these combinations, Ha-Tumu, 
Atumu-Ra, Iui-Tdmu -Khopri, Ha-Harmakhuiti-Tumd, Tum-Ifarmakhuiti- 
Khopri, nevor attained to any pronounced individuality. They were as a rule 
simple duplicates of the feudal god, names rather than persons, and though 
hardly taken for one another indiscriminately, the distinctions between them 
had reference to mere details of their functions and attributes. Hence arose 
the idea of making these gods into embodiments of the main phases in 
the life of the sun during the clay and throughout the year, lia symbolized 
the sun of springtime and before sunrise, Harmakhditi tho summer and the 
morning sun, Atumu the sun of autumn and of afternoon, Khopri that of 
winter and of night. 1 The people of Heliopolis accepted the now names and 
the new forms presented for their worship, hut always subordinated them 
to their beloved Ed. Eor them Ha. never ceased to be tho god of the 
nome ; while Atumu remained the god of the theologians, and was invoked by 
them, the people preferred Ha. At Thinis and at Sebennytos Anhuri incurred 
the same fate as befell lia at Heliopolis. After ho had been identified 

1 An. exhaustive study of these theological combinations has been marlo by Bituasun ( Religion 
unci Myllioloijie, pp. 2111-280) with great care and sagacity, and with special reference to inscriptions 
from temples of the Ptolemaic and .Roman periods. Unfortunately Brugseh has attributed to these 
temple speculations an importance which they never held in popular estimation. 
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with the sun, the similar identification of Shu inevitably followed. Of old, 
Anhuri and Shu were twin gods, incarnations of sky and earth. They were 
soon but one god in two persons — the god Anirari-Shu, of which the one 
half under the title of Anhuri represented, like Atumii, the primordial 
being; and Shu, the other half, became, as his name indicates, the creative 
sun-god who upholds {shit) the sky 1 

Turnfi then, rather than Bfi, was placed by the Heliopolitan priests at 
the head of their cosmogony as supreme creator and governor. Several 
versions were current as to how he had passed from inertia into action, from 
the personage of Tiimu into that of Ra. According to the version most widely 
received, he had suddenly cried across the waters, “ Come unto me ! ” 2 and 
immediately the mysterious lotus had unfolded its petals, and Ra had appeared 
at the edge of its open cup as a disk, a newborn child, or a disk-crowned 
sparrow-hawk ; 3 this was probably a refined form of a ruder and earlier 
tradition, according to which it was upon Ra himself that the office had 
devolved of separating Sibu from Nuifc, for the purpose of constructing the 
heavens and the earth. But it was doubtless felt that so unseemly an act of 
intervention was beneath the dignity even of an inferior form of the suzerain 
god ; Shu was therefore borrowed for the purpose from the kindred cult of 
Anhuri, and at Heliopolis, as at Sebennytos, the office was entrusted to him 
of seizing the sky-goddess aud raising her with outstretched arms. The 
violence suffered by Hint at the hands of Shu led to a connexion of the Osirian* 
dogma of Mendes with the solar dogma of Sebennytos, and thus the tradition 
describing the creation of the world was completed by another, explaining its 
division into deserts and fertile lands. Sibu, hitherto concealed beneath the 
body of his wife, was now exposed to the sun ; Osiris and Sit, Isis and Nephthys, 
were born, and, falling from the sky, their mother, on to the earth, their father, 
they shared the surface of the latter among themselves. Thus the Heliopolitan 
doctrine recognized three principal events in the creation of the universe : the 
daalization of tho supreme god and the breaking forth of light, the raising 
of the sky and the laying bare of the earth, the birth of the Nile and the 
allotment of the soil of Egypt, all expressed as the manifestations of successive 
deities . 1 Of those deities, the latter ones already constituted a family of 

1 Masveko, Etude* de Myihohijie ei tV ArcMologk Egyjptienne*, vol. ii. pp. 2S2, 356, 357. 

4 It was on this account that Ike Egyptians named, the first day of the year the Day of Gaiae-unto- 
me! (E. DU Rouge, Eludes sur le JUtuel funeraire de s anciens Egyptiens, pp. 51, 55). In eh. xvii. of 
tho Booh of the Dead, Osiris takes the place of Tutnfi as the creator-god. 

3 Sec the illustration on p. 136, which represents the infant sun-god springing from the opening 
lotus. 

. * On the formation of tho Heliopolitan Ennead, sec Maspero, Eludes de Mythologie et d'Archc'doyie 
Egypliennes , vol. ii. pp. 244, et seq., 352, et seq. Bkugsch’s solution and version of the composition, 
derivation, and history of this Eunead is orrinely different from mine {Religion unci Myfhologie tier 
alien Egypter , p. 183, et seq.). 
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father, mother, and children, like human families. Learned theologians 
availed themselves of this example to effect analogous relationships between 
the rest of the gods, combining them all into one line of descent. As Atfimu- 
Ra could have no fellow, ho stood apart in the first rank, and it was decided 
that Shu should be his son, whom he had formed out of himself alone, on the 
first day of creation, by the 
simple intensity of his own 
virile energy. Shu, reduced 
to the position of divine son, 
had in his turn begotten Sibil 
and Nuit, the two deities 
which ho separated. Until 
then he had not been sup- 
posed to have any wife, and 
he also might have himself 
brought his own progeny into me twin uosu, art akd taenOit. 1 

being; but lest a power of 

spontaneous generation equal to that of the demiurge should be ascribed to 
him, he was married, and the wife found for him was Tafnuit, his twin sister, 
born in the same way as lie was born. This goddess, invented for the occasion, 
was never fully alive, and remained, like Nephthys, a theological entity rather 
than a real person. The texts describe her as the pale reflex of her husband. 
Together with him she upholds the sky, and ©very morning receives the 
newborn sun as it emerges from the mountain of the east ; she is a lionness 
when Shti is a lion, a woman when he is a man, a lioness-headed woman if 
lie is a lion-headed man ; she is angry when he is angry, appeased when he 
is appeased; she has no sanctuary wherein he is not worshipped. In short, 
the pair made one being in two bodies, or, to use the Egyptian expression, 
“one soul in its two twin bodies.” a 

Hence we see that the HeLiopolitans proclaimed the creation to be the work 
of the sun-god, Atumu-Ra, and of the four pairs of deities who -were descended 
from him. It was really a learned variant of the old doctrine 3 that the 

1 Drawn by Fauclicr-Gudiu from a vignette in the pupjTus of Ani in tin? British Museum, 
published by Lkvaue-Renoui' in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, vol. xi,, 
1889-90, pp. 26 -28. The inscription, above the lion on the right reads safu, iS yesterday ; ” the other, 
duau, this morning.” 

2 Book of the Dead, ch. xvii. 1. 154, el seq. (Naville’s edition, vol. i. pi. ssiv.). For the part 
played by Tafnlt or Tafnuit with regard to Shfi, see Mastero, Etudes ds Mytholoyie el d’Archdblogie 
Egypticnnes, vol. ii. pp. 247, 248, 357 ; and Brugsch, Religion und Mytholoyie, pp. 571-575. In 
M. Levage-Renotjjf, Shfi and Tafnfiit are the Dawn-god, or, more oxaetly, two, the god and the 
goddess of the Dawn ( Egyptian Mythology, particularly with reference to Mist and Gloud, in the 
Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, vol. viii. p. 206, efc seq.). 

3 Sec pp. 86, 87, 128, 129, for some ancient variants of this doctrine. 
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universe was composed of a sky-god, Horus, supported by bis four children 
and their four pillars : in fact, the four sons of the Heliopolitan cosmogony, 
Shu and Sibu, Osiris and Sit, were occasionally substituted for the four older 
gods of the “ houses ” of the world. This being premised, attention must be 
given to the important differences between the two systems. At the outset, 
instead of appearing contemporaneously upon the scene, like the four children 
of Horus, the four Heliopolitan gods were deduced one from another, and 
succeeded each other in the order of their birth. They had not that 
uniform attribute of supporter, associating them always with one definite 
function, hut each of them felt himself endowed with faculties and armed 
with special powers required by his condition. Ultimately they took to 
themselves goddesses, and thus the total number of beings working in 
different ways at the organization of the universe was brought up to nine. 
Hence they were called by the collective name of the Ennead, the Nine gods — 
l>auit nutiva , 1 — and the god at their head was entitled PaiUti, the god of the 
Ennead. When creation was completed, its continued existence was ensured by 
countless agencies with whose operation the persons of the Ennead were nob at 
leisure to concern themselves, but had ordained auxiliaries to preside over each 
of the functions essential to the regular and continued working of all things. 
The theologians of Heliopolis selected eighteen from among the innumer- 
able divinities of the feudal cults of Egypt, and of these they formed two 
secondary Enneads, who were regarded as the offspring of the Ennead of the 
creation. The first of the two secondary Enneads, generally known as the 
Minor Ennead, recognized as chief Harsiesis, the son of Osiris. Harsiesis was 
originally an earth-god who had avenged the assassination of his father and 
the banishment of his mother by Sit ; that is, he had restored fulness to the 
Hile and fertility to the Delta. When Harsiesis was incorporated into the solar 
religious of Heliopolis, his filiation was left undisturbed as being a natural link 

1 Tile first Egyptologists confounded the sign u<ed in writing pi t ait with the sign 1th, mid tho 
word Hid, other (ChiurvoLUOH, Gramnonre. Egypiienne, pp. 292, SiiO, 331, *10-1, etc.). E. do Bunge 
was ihe first to determine iis phonetic value: “it should be road Pow, and designates a body of 
gods.” (Letter from E. de Bunge. June, 1S52, published by F. Lajabd, Bueherehes si tr le Cypres 
I’ynuiUfhtl, in the i ! Touiuires de VAeud&mie des Inscriptions et Jldles-Lt tires, vol. xx. 2nd part, p. 

Short ly afterwards Bkugsch proved that “ the group ol‘ gods invoked by E. de llmigj must have consisted 
of nine” — of an Ennead (JJeher die Hieroglyph, dcs Xcutiiondes mid, ihre cerschiedenen JBedcntungen , in 
the Zeilselnift dcr Mary. £?., vol. x. p. fiGS, et set].). This explanation was nut at first admitted either 
by Lawrcs ( Ueber die Gutter dtr Vier Elameute lei den JEyypt&r') or by Makiuttjs, who had proposed 
a mystic interpretation of the word in his Mdiaoires sur la mire u’Apis (pp. 25-36), or by E. de Bolv.i: 
{Etudes snr le Ilituel fuiitfraire , p. 43), or by Ohabas (Une Inscription Mstvriqiie du reyne tie Seli J v > , 
p. 37, and Un Htpaue a Osiris in the lit me Arclieohg-kjue, l&t series, vol. xiv. pp. 196-200). The. 
i i.iterp relation a Nine, an Ennead, was not frankly adopted until later (Maspekg, Mdmires sur yudyues 
Papyrus du Louvre , pp. 01, 95), and more especially after tbe discovery of the Pyramid texts 
(Broca sea, Thesaurus Inscripthnum Mjypliaearmn, p. 707, et serp) ; to-day, it is the only meaning 
admitted. Of course the Egyptian Ennead has no other connection than that of name with the 
Enneads of the Heo-PIatonisfa. 
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between the two Enneads, but bis personality was brought into conformity with 
the new surroundings into which he was transplanted. He was identified with 
Ha through the intervention of the older Horns, Haroc ris-Harmakliis, and 
the Minor Etmead, like the Great Ennead, began with a sun-god. This assimi- 
lation was not pushed so far as to invest the younger Horns with the same 
powers as his fictitious ancestor : he was the sun of earth, the everyday sun, 
while Atmnii-Ba was still the sun pre-mundane and eternal. Our knowledge 
of the eight other deities of M __ 

the Minor Ennead is very jffgy 

imperfect. We see only that f \ f 

these were the gods wlio } \ \ \ 

chiefly protected the sun-god \ \ J M \ I | 

against its enemies and helped \ / M Ef \ / j 

it to follow its regular course. 1 Trfj I fjX| 1 J HXT 1 (jj^ 
Thus Harhfl.diti, the Horus of \ Ly|ft / / 1 / 

Ed fix spear in hand, pursues this ^unerahy «rmi, khabsonOf, tiGmaCtf, hapx, 

’ . * # r AND AMS1T. 1 

the hippopotami or serpents 

which haunt the celestial waters and menace the god. The progress of 
the Sun-bark is controlled by the incantations of Thot, while Uapuaifcu, 
the dual jackal-god of Siut, guides, and occasionally tows it along the 
sky from south to north. The third Ennead would seem to have included 
among its members Anubis the jackal, and the four funerary genii, the 
children of Horus — Hapi, Amsit, Tiiimaritf, Kabksonuf; it further appears 
as though its office was the care and defence of the dead sun, the sun 
by night, as the second Ennead had charge of the living sun. Its functions 
were so obscure and apparently so insignificant as compared with those 
exercised by the ocher Enneads, that the theologians did not take the 
trouble either to represent it or to enumerate its persons. They invoked 
it as a whole, after the two others, in those formulas in which they 
called into play all the creative and preservative forces of the universe; 
but this was rather as a matter of conscience and from love of precision 
than out of any true deference. At the initial impulse of the lord of 
Heliopolis, the three combined Enneads started the world and kept it going, 
and gods whom they had not incorporated were either enemies to be fought 
with, or mere attendants. 1 * 3 


1 Drawn by Eaxteher-Gudin, from 'Wii.kinsox’s Manners and Customs, 2nd edit., vol. iii. p. 221, 
pi. xlviii. 

s The little which we know of the two secondary Enneads of Heliopolis has been put together 

by Maspero, Mudes de Mythologio et d’Arck&ologie Jtlgyptiennes, vol. ii. pp. 2S9, et se<j., 353, 35-1, 
373, 372. 
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The doctrine of the Heliopolitan Ennead acquired an immediate and a last- 
ing popularity. It presented such a clear scheme of creation, and one whose 
organization was so thoroughly in accordance with the spirit of tradition, that the 

various sacerdotal colleges 
adopted it one after another, 
accommodating it to the 
exigencies of local patriot- 
ism. Each placed its own 
nome-god at the head of the 
Ennead as “ god of the 
Nine/’ "god of the first 
time,” creator of heaven 
and earth, sovereign ruler 
of men, and lord of all 
action. As there was the 
Ennead of Atumii at Helio- 
polis, so there was that of 
Anhuri at Thinis and at 
Sebennytos; that of Minu. 
at Coptos and at Panopolis ; 
that of Haroeris at Edfu; 
that of Sobkhii at Qrnbos; 
and, later, that of Phtali 
at Memphis and of Amon 
at Thebes . 2 Homes which 
worshipped a goddess had no scruples whatever in ascribing to her the pari 
played by Atuinu, and in crediting her with the spontaneous maternity of Shu 
and Tafufiit. Hit was the source and ruler of the Ennead of Sai's, Isis of that 
of Buto, and Hufhor of that of Dendorah 3 Pew of the sacerdotal colleges 
went beyond the substitution of their own feudal gods for Atfimu. Provided 
that the god of each nome held fcho rank of supremo lord, the rest mattered 
little, and the local theologians made no change in the order of the other 
agents of creation, their vanity being unhurt even by the lower offices assigned 
by the Heliopolitan tradition to such powers as Osiris, Sibu, and Sit, who were 

1 Plan drawn by Tluiillier. from the Description da V Egypt#, Auk, vol. iv. pi. 50. 

* 'Ehe Emioail of Pb tali, and that of Amon, who was replaced by hhmlu in later times, are the 
two Enneada of which wo have as yet the greatest number of examples (bu’sius, Debar den Ernten 
-Egt/pt'f when Gdtterlcreis , pis. i,-iii.; Bkcsscxi, Thesaurus Inscriptioniim , pp, 727-750). 

" ° u 1 he Ennead of JIulkor at Dendorah, sec Mmiiette, Dendtruh, p. SO, et seq., of the text. The fact 
that Nit, Isis, and, generally speaking, all the feudal goddesses, "ft ere the chiefs of their local Ennoads, 
is proved by the epithets applied to them, which represent them as having independent creative power 
by virtue of their own unaided force and energy, like the god at the head of the Heliopolitan Ennead, 
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known and worshipped throughout the whole country. The theologians of 
^ erm{, P°^ s a ^ ouo declined to borrow the new system 
\ -f just us it stood, and iu all its parts. HermopoJis 

had always boon one of the ruling cities of Middle 
Egypt. Standing alone in the midst of the land 
lying between the Eastern and Western Niles, it 
had established upon each of the two great arms of 
the river a port and a custom-house, where all 
boats 1 ravelling either up or down stream paid 
toll on passing. Not. only the corn and natural 
products of the valley and of the Delta, but also goods from distant parts 
of Africa brought to Sint by Soudanese caravans, 2 
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helped to dll the treasury of Hermopoiis. Thot, the 
god of the city, represented as ibis or baboon, was 
essentially a moon-god, who measured time, counted 
the clays, numbered the months, and recorded the 
years. 3 Lunar divinities, as we know, arc everywhere 
supposed to exercise the most varied powers: they 
command the mysterious forces of the universe; 
they know the sounds, words, and gestures by 
which those forces are put in motion, and not 
content with using them for their own benefit, 
they also teach to their worshippers the art of 
employing them. Thot formed no exception to 
this rule. He was lord of the voice, master of 
words and of books, possessor or inventor of those magic writings which 
nothing in heaven, on earth, or in Hades can withstand. 13 He had discovered 
the incantations which evoke and control the gods ; he had transcribed the 



aiiis cnforsBni.u.uiw thot.* 


1 Dru wn by Faucher-Gudin front au enfiwellecl pottery figure from CJoptos, now in my possess irm. 
Neck, feet, and tail are in 1.1 uo enamel, ike rest is in green. Tho little personage represented as 
squinting boucath ike beak is Mail, the goddess of truth, and tke ally of Tkol. The ibis was 
furnished with a ring for suspending it; this has been broken oft’, but traces of it ruay still bo soon 
at the back of the head. 

" On the custom-houses of H'rmupolis and why they wore established, see Mahpero .Notts aujour 
h jour, § 19, in the Procretlings of the Society of Biblical Anfacolugy. 1891-92, vol. xxv. pj>. 190 202. 

‘ J The name of Thot, Ztlcufi, Tchnti , seems to mean— he who belongs to the bird Zehu, Teh a; his 
who is the ibis, or belongs to the divine ibis (Bkcgsoii, Religion und Mythuloyie, p. <140). 

4 Drawn by Fauclier-Gudin from a green enamelled pottery figure in my possession (Suite period). 

b Cf. in the tale of Sutni (Masukro, Contes jiopulaires de PAneienne Egypte, 2nd edit., p. 175) the 
description of “ the book which Thot has himself written with his own hand,” and which makes its 
possessor the equal of the gods. 4 * Tho two formulas which are written therein, if thou veeitesfc the 
first thou shalt charm heaven, earth, Hades, tho mountains, the waters; thou shall; know tho birds 
of the sky and the reptiles, how many soever thoy lie ; thou shalt see the fish of tho deep, for u 
divine power will cause them to rise to the surface of the water. If thou reddest the second formula, 
even although thou shouldcst be in the tomb, thou shalt again take the form which was thino upon 
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tests and noted the melodies of these incantations ; he recited them with that 
true intonation — md hhroh — which renders them all-powerful, and every one, 
whether god or man, to whom he imparted them, and whose voice he made true 
— smd lihrou — became like himself master of the universe. 1 He had accom- 
plished the creation not by muscular effort to which the rest of the cosmogonical 
gods primarily owed their birth, hut by means of formulas, or even of the voice 
alone, “the first time” when he awoke in the Nu. In fact, the articulate 
word and the voice were believed to be the most potent of creative forces, 
not remaining immaterial on issuing from the lips, but condensing, so to speak, 
into tangible substances; into bodies which were themselves animated by 
creative life and energy ; into gods and goddesses who lived or who created 
in their turn. By a very short phrase Tumu had called forth the gods 
who order all things ; for his u Come unto me 1 ” uttered with a loud voice 
upon the day of creation, had evoked the sun from within the lotus. 8 Thot 
had opened his lips, and the voice which proceeded from him had become an 
entity ; sound had solidified into matter, and by a, simple emission of voice 
the four gods who preside over the four houses of the world, had come forth 
alive from his mouth without bodily effort on his part, and without spoken 
evocation. Creation by the voice is almost as great a refinement of thought 
as the substitution of creation by the word for creation by muscular effort. 
In fact, sound bears the same relation to words that the whistle of a quarter- 
master bears lo orders for the navigation of a ship transmitted by a speaking 
trumpet; it simplifies speech, reducing it as it were to a pure abstraction. 
At first it was believed that the creator had made the world with a word, then 
that lie had made it by sound ; but the further conception of his having made 
it by thought does not seem to have occurred to the theologians. 3 It wa 3 
narrated at Hermopolis, and the legend was ultimately universally accepted, 
even by the Heiiopolitans, that the separation of Hint and Sibu had taken 
place at a certain sped on the site of the city where Sibu had ascended the 
mound on which the feudal temple was afterwards built, in order that he 
might better sustain the goddess and uphold the sky at the proper height. 1 

earth ; thou slialfc even see the sun rising in heaven, and his cycle of gods, and the moon in the form 
wherein it nppeavelh.” 

1 For the interpretation of these expressions, see SIaspeeo, Etudes de Mythologie et d'Areheiiloyie 
Eijypticnnes, vol. i. pp. 03-1 1*1. 

a Hee the account of this mythological episode on p. HQ, aud also the illustration on p. 137, 
which represents the Sun-god as a child emerging from the opened lotus. 

3 The theory of creation by voice was first set forth by 3Iasheuo, Creation hij the Foies and the 
Enn&ad of JtlurmopoUs {in the Oriental Quarterly Xlevievc, 2nd scries, vol. lii. p. 365, efc seq.), and 
Etudes de Mythologie ei d' ArcMologie Egyptienues, vol. ii. p. 372, ot seq. 

* Booh of the Bead (Navillb’s edition, pi. xxiii.), eh. xvii, 1. 3, et seq. Other texts also state that 
it was in the 1J ermopolilo noim that “ light began when ihy father Ea, rose from the lotus ; ” Dumwukn, 
Geograpliische Jmohriften, vol. i. (iii. of the Becueil de Monuments), pi. lv. 11. % 3 ; cf. pi. xevi. 1. 21. 



THE DURATION BY WORD AND ii¥ VOICE. 11 7 

The conception of' a Creative Council of live gods had so far prevailed at 
i lermopolis that from this fact Lho city had received in re mole ludbpiily tine 
liarne of the 4 ‘ House of lho Ifivo ; ” its temple was called the if Abode uf the 
Pivo' 1 * down to a late period in Egyptian hit lory, and its prince, who was the 
hereditary high priest of Tliot, reckoned as the first of his official titles that 
of <c (treat One of the House of the Hive.” 1 

The lour couples who had helped At, fun u were identified with the four 
auxiliary gods of Tliot, a, ml changed the council of Ifive into a Great. 
Hermopulitan Ennead, but at the cost of strange metamorphoses.' 5 However 
artificially they liad been grouped about Atmuu, they had all preserved such 
distinctive characteristics as prevented their being confounded one with another. 
When the universe which they had helped to build up was finally seen to 
be the result of various operations demanding a considerable manifestation of 
physical energy, each god was required to preserve the individuality neces- 
sary for the production of such effects as were expected of him. They could 
not hme existed and carried on their work without conforming to the 
ordinary conditions of humanity ; being bom one of another, they were bound 
to have paired with living goddesses as capable of bringing forth their 
children as they were of begetting them. On the other hand, the four 
auxiliary gods of iiermupolis exercised but one menus of action— -the voice. 
Having themselves come forth from the master’s mouth, it was by voice 
that they created and perpetuated the world. Apparently they could have 
done without goddesses had marriage not been imposed upon them by their 
identification with the corresponding gods of the Heliopolitan Ennead; at 
any rale, their wives had but a show of life, almost destitute of reality. As 
these four gods worked after the manner of their master, Tliot, so they also 
bore his form and reigned along with him as so many baboons. When 
associated with the lord of Hermopolis, the eight divinities of Heliopolis 
assumed the character and the appearance of the four Hennopolitan gods 
in whom they were merged. They wore often represented as eight baboons 
surrounding the supreme baboon, 3 or as four pairs of gods and goddesses 

3 E. joe Hodge, Realtor die s snr las tuMimifnts tpCon pent ullrihuer aux six premieres dynasties 
de Manelhon, p. G2; Bituescir, Irietiontiaire Gdagrapfa'que, p. 902. In the Harris Magic Papyrus 
(pi, iii. 11 . 5, 6, Ohabas* edition, p. 53) they are called “these five gods . . . who are neither in 
heaven nor upon earth, and who are not lighted by the sun.” Tor lho cosmogonicul conception, 
implied by these Hermoyolilan titles, sea Mashbuo, Etudes de Mytholotjie <:t <V A-rchdologie 
Jilgypticnnes, vol. ii. pp. 259-201, 331. 

The relation ot‘ the Eight to the Ennead and the god Ono has been pointed out by Maspeuo 
(Me, noire sur quelqucs Papyrus du Louvre, pp. 91, 95), as also the formation and character of the 
ilermopolitan Ennead ( Etudes de Mythologie et d’Archtijloyie Egyptiennes, vol. ii. pp. 257-2GJ, 
381-333). 

3 W. Goleniciiefi?, Die Meltermahstele, pi. i., where apes are adoring the solar disk in his bark. 
This scene is common on hypoeephali found under the heads of Gneco-Roman mummies. 
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serpent-headed women . 3 Morning and evening do they sing ; and the mysterious 

1 Lajtzoitr, Dizionario di M/tologia figizia, pi. xii. 

3 Drawn by .Fauehcr-Gudiu from a photograph by Deato, Of. Lisrsnr?, Denim., iv. pi. 00 c. In 
this illustration I havo combined the two extremities of a great scene at Phil®, iu which tlie J Eight, 
divided into two groups of four, take part ia tho adoration of tho king, According to a custom 
common towards the G-rmeo-Eoman period, tho sculptor has raado tho feet of his gods like jackals’ 
heads ; it is a way of realizing tho wall-known metaphor which compares a rapid runner to the 
jackal roaming around Egypt, 

* XjEPSios, Denkm.j iv. 66 c; Mabiette, Dmddrah, vol, iv. pi. 70; Chawpolmost Monuments de 
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by rang wherewith they salute the rising and the setting sun ensure the 
continuity of his course. Their names did not survive their metamorphoses; 
each pair had no longer more than a single name, the termi- 
nation of eai'h name varying according as a god or a goddess was 
intended: — Nil and Nutt, Helm and Uolul, K a leu and Habit, 

N inn and Ninit. As far as we are aide- to judge, the couple 
N n-Nuit answers to Shu-Tafnuit ; Halm-l feint to $ilm and 
N hit ; Ivakfi-lvaldt to Osiris and Isis ; Ni nil- Ninit to Sit 
and Nephthys. There was seldom any occasion to invoke 
them separately; they were addressed collectively as the Eight 
— Iilimunu 1 — and it was on their account that Hermopolis 
was named Khmumt, the City of the Eighth Ultimately 
they were deprived of the little individual life still left to 
them, and were fused into a single being to whom the 
texts refer as Khomninu, the god Eight. By degrees the 
Ennead of Thob was thus reduced to two terms; the god 
One and the god Eight, the Monad and the Ogdoad. The 
latter had scarcely more than a theoretical existence, and 
was generally absorbed into the person of the former. Thus 
the theologians of Hermopolis gradually disengaged the unity 
of their feudal god from the multiplicity of the cosmogonic 
deities . 8 

As the sacerdotal colleges had adopted the Heliopolitan 
doctrine, so they now generally adopted that of Hermo- 
polis: Amon, for instance, being made to preside indif- 
ferently over the eight baboons and over the four inde- 
pendent couples of the primitive Ennead . 5 In both cases tho process of 
adaptation was absolutely identical, and would have been attended by no 



rE’tpjpfe, pi. exxx. Their individual value 1ms been and still is a subject of discussion. T/nmes 
first tried to show in a special memoir Cliche r die Gutter der rier Ehunente lei den JEyyptern, LSnlQ that 
they were tho gods of the four elements ; I/imtxasK looks upon tho four couples as being severally 
Primitive Matter, Primitive Space, Primitive Time, Primitive Force (Gcsdiichte JEgyptcm, p. 210, et 
seq.) ; Pktjgscii (Jldiijion und Mythologie, p. 123, et seq.) prefers to consider them as representing 
the primordial Waters, Eternily, Darkness, und the primordial Inertia. 

1 Tho name was long read Sesunu, after Champollion ; Bucgsch discovered its true pronunciation 
(Heine finch der Grosecn Oase el Khargelt , p. 34 ; cf. Ucber die Atmpruehe einigr-r Zahheorier im 
AUagyptischen , in the Zcihschrifi , 1874, pp. 145-147). 

3 Whence its modern name of El-Ashmunera ; cf. JBbugscxi, Dictionnairc G&grajihique, pp. 710-751. 

3 Maspeko, Eludes de JlTythologie cL d’Arrft&ologie Egyptiemies, vol. il. p. 383, et seep, whore this 
aspect of the Hermopolilan Euueatl was lirsfc pointed out. 

* Drawn by Fauchcr-Gndiu from a bronze statuette found at Thebes, and now in my possession. 

4 In a bas-relief at Philre, Amon presides over the Hermopolitan Ennead (Lepsius, Denim., iv. 
66 c) ; it. is to him that the eight baboons address their hymns in the Harris Magic Papyrus (pi. iil 
1. G, el seep ; Chabas’ edition, pp. GO, 69), beseeching him to come to the help of the magicians. 
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difficulty whatever, had the divinities to whom it was applied only been 
without family; in that ease, the one needful change for each city would 
have been that of a single name in the Heliopolitan list, thus leaving 
the number of the Ennead unaltered. But since these deities had been 
turned into triads they could no loBger be primarily regarded as simple 
units, to be combined with the elements of some one or other of the Enneads 
without preliminary arrangement. The two companions whom each had 
chosen had to be adopted also, and the single That, or single Attimii, 
replaced by the three patrons of the nome, thus changing the traditional 
nine into eleven. Happily, the constitution of the triad lent itself to all 
these adaptations. We have seen that the father and the son became one and 
the same personage, whenever it was thought desirable. We also know that 
one of the two parents always so far predominated as almost to efface the other. 



Tim 'XmB.VS UNXUAD. 1 


Sometimes it was the goddess who disappeared behind her husband ; sometimes 
it was the god whose existence merely served to account for the offspring of the 
goddess, and whose only title to his position consisted in tko fact that he was 
her husband . 2 Two personages thus closely connected were not long in blend- 
ing into one, and were soon defined as being two faces, the masculine and 
feminine aspects of a single being. On the one hand, the lather was one with 
the son, and on the other he was one with the mother. Hence the mother 
was one with the. son as with the father, and the three gods of the triad were 
resolved into one god in three persons. Thanks to this subterfuge, to 
put a triad at the head of an Ennead was nothing more than a roundabout 
way of placing a single god there : the three persons only counted as one, 
and the eleven names only amounted to the nine canonical divinities. Thus, 
the Theban Ennead of Amon-Maut-Khonsii, Shh, Tafhij.it, SibCi, Kbit, Osiris, 
Isis, Wit, and Nophthys, Is, in spite of its apparent irregularity, as correct as 
the typical Ennead itself. In such Enneads Isis is duplicated by goddesses of 

1 This Ennead consists of fourteen members — Month, duplicating Athmfl ; the four usual couples ; 
then Horns, the son of Isis and Gams, together with his associate deities, Hathor, Tanu, and A nit. 

• See the explanation of this fact on pp. 301-107. 
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like nature, such ns HAlhor, Selkii, Tallin it, a Ltd yet remains hut one, while 
Osiris brings in Lis son Horns, who gathers about himself ail such gods as 
plnv iho part of divine son in oilier triads. The theologians had various 
methods of procedure for keeping the number of persons in an Ennead at 
nine, no matter how many they might choose to embrace in it . 1 Super- 
numeraries were thrown iu like the “shadows ” at Homan suppers, whom guests 
would bring without warning to their host, and whose presence made uofc the 
slightest difference either in the provision for the feast, or in the arrange- 
ments for those who had been formally invited. 

Thus remodelled at all points, the Eunoad of Heliopolis was readily 
adjustable to sacerdotal caprices, and even profiled by the facilities which 
the triad afforded for its natural expansion. In time the Heliopolilan version 
of the origin of SlnVTafnhit must have appeared too primitively barbarous. 
Allowing for the licence of the Egyptians during Pharaonic times, the 
concept of the spontaneous emission whereby Atunrfi had produced his twin 
children was characterized by a superfluity of coarseness which it was at 
least unnecessary to employ, since by placing the god in a triad, this double 
birth could bo duly explained in conformity with tlio ordinary laws of life. 
The solitary Atiimu of the more ancient dogma gave place to Atumu the 
husband and father. Ho had, indeed, two wives, lusasit and Nebthotpit, but 
their individualities were so feebly marked that no one took the trouble to 
choose between them ; each passed as the mother of ShA and Tafnutt . 1 This 
system of combination, so puerile in its ingenuity, was fraught with the 
gravest consequences to the history of Egyptian religions. Sliu having been 
transformed into the divine son of the Heliopolitan triad, could henceforth be 
assimilated with the divine sons of all those triads which took the place of 
Tama at the heads of provincial Enneads. Thus we find that Horns the son 
of Isis at Buto, Arihosnolir the son of Kit at Sais, KhnAmA the son of Tidfckor 
at Esueh, were each in turn identified with Shfi the son of Atumu, ami lost 
their individualities in his. Sooner or later this was bound to result in bringing 
all the triads closer together, and in their absorption into one another. Through 
constant reiteration of the statement that the divine sons of the triads were 
identical with Shu, as being hi the second rank of the Ermead, the idea arose 
hat this was also the case in triads unconnected with Enneads ; in other terms, 
hat the third person in any family of gods was everywhere and always BhA 

1 Many examples of these irregular Enneads were first collected by Lepsius (Ueher den ersten 
Mjyplischen Gdtterhreis, pis. i.-iv.), and later by Bkcusoh ( Thesaurus hmriptionum Mji/ytiacarum, 
pp *72-1-730), and thoy were explained as they are here explained by Masx j ero (j fancies de Mytholoyie 
et d’Arclnfologie figyptiennea, vol iL pp. 245, 216). The best translation which could then be given 
of fCiuii was cycle, the cycle of the gods ; but this did not specify the number. 
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under a different name. It having been finally admitted in the sacerdotal 
colleges that TCimfi and Shfi, father and son, were one, all the divine sons were, 
therefore, identical with Thmff, the father of Shu, and as each divine son was 
one with his parents, it inevitably followed that these parents themselves were 
identical with Tdmfi. Reasoning in this way, the Egyptians naturally tended 
towards that conception of the divine oneness to which the theory of the 
Hermopolitan Ogdoacl was already leading them. In fact, they reached it, 
and the monuments show us that in comparatively early times the theologians 
were busy uniting in a single person the prerogatives which their ancestors 
had ascribed to many different beings. But this conception of deity towards 
which their ideas were converging has nothing in common with the conception 
of the God of our modern religions and philosophies. hTo god of the 
Egyptians was ever spoken of simply as God. Tumu was the “ one and only 
god ” — nutir m mdti — at Heliopolis; Anhfiri-Shff was also the “one and only 
god” at SebennytoB and at Think The unity of Athmfi did not interfere 
with that of Anhuri-Shh, but each of these gods, although the “sole” deity 
in his own domain, ceased to be so in the domain of the otheiv The feudal 
spirit, always alert and jealous, prevented the higher dogma which was dimly 
apprehended in the temples from triumphing over local religions and extending 
over the whole land. Egypt had as many “sole” deities as she had large 
cities, or even important temples ; she never accepted the idea of the sole 
God, “ beside whom there is none other.” 




THE LEGENDARY HISTORY OF EGYPT. 


THE DIVINE DYNASTIES: RA, SEU, OSIRIS, SIT, IIORUS— T1I0I, AND THE INVENTION OF 
SCIENCES AND Will TING — MEN IDS, AND THE THREE FIRST HUMAN DYNASTIES. 

The Egy pliant} claim to be. the most ancient of peoples : traditions concerning the cecal ion of 
man and of animals — dhe Heliopulttan Ennends the framework of the divine dynasties — tin. the 
first King of Egypt, and his fabulous history: he allows himself to be duped and robbed by .Isis, 
destroys rebellions men, and ascends into heaven. 

The legend of Shii ancl Sibil — The reign of Osiris Onnophns and of Isis : they civilirv Egypt 
and the world — Osiris , slain by Sit, is entombed by Isis anil avenged by Horns — The wars of 
Typhon and of Hunts : peace, and the division of Egypt between the two gods. 

The Osirian embalmment: the kingdom of Osiris opened to the followers of Horns — Th (look 
of the Dead — The journeying of the soul in search of the fields of laid, — The judgment of the 
soul, the negative confession— The privileges and duties of Osirian souls — Confusion between 
Osirian and, Solar ideas as to the state of the dead ; the dead in the baric of the Sun— The 
going forth by day— The campaigns of HarmakMs against SU . 

That, the inventor : he reveals all sciences to men — Astronomy, stellar tables ; the year , its 
subdivisions, its defects, influence of the heavenly bodies and the days upon Imman destiny— 
Magic arts : incantations, amulets — Medicine : the vitalizing spirits , diagnosis , treatment — 
Writing: ideographic, syllabic, alphabetic. 



( 154 ) 

The history of Egypt as handed doicn by tradition: Mandho, the royal lists, main divisions 
■°f Egyptian history— The. beginnings of its early history vague and uncertain : Mrnes, and 
the legend of Memphis— The first three human dynasties, the two Thinite and the Memphite— 
Character and origin of the legends concerning them — The famine stela — The earliest 
monuments : the step pyramid of tiagqdrah. 





ISIS, 1IA VINO FJJSD TO THE MARSHES, SCUKLES IlOliUS l XDKIi '1UB JL’KOTMSTIOA OF 'UJ.E HODS.* 


CHAPTER 111. 


THE LEGENDARY HISTORY OF EGYPT, 

The divine dynasties : Eft, Slnl, Osiris, Bit, llonis — Thot, and the invention of sciences and writing 
— Menes, and the three first human dynasties. 



behold their birth. 


j fTl HE building up and diffusion of the doctrine of 
j *®* the Ennead, like the formation of the land of 
Egypt, demanded centuries of sustained effort, cen- 
turies of which the inhabitants themselves knew 
neither the number nor the authentic history. When 
questioned as to the remote past of their race, they 
proclaimed themselves the most ancient of mankind, 
in comparison with whom all other races were but 
a mob of young children; and they looked upon 
nations which denied their pretensions with such 
indulgence and pity as we feol for those who doubt a 
well-known truth. Their forefathers had appeared 
upon the banks of the Nile even before the creator 
had completed his work, so eager were the gods to 
No Egyptian disputed the reality of this right of the 


1 Bas-relief at Philro ; drawn By Taucher-Gudiu, from a photograph hy Biiato (Rosm.ini, Monu- 
menti del Quito, pi. six. 2). The vignette, also drawn by Faueher-Gudin, represents an ichneumon, 
or Pharaoh’s rat, sitting: up on its haunches, with paws uplifted in adoration. It has been variously 
interpreted. I take it to be the image of an animal spontaneously generated out of xho mud, and 
giving thanks to Eft at the very moment of its creation. The original is of bronze, and m the G-izcii> 
Museum (Mari kite, Album photographique, pi. 5). 
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firstborn, which ennobled the whole race; but if they were asked the name of 
their divine father, then the harmony was broken, and each advanced the 
claims of a different personage . 1 Phtak had modelled man with his own 
hands ; 2 Khnuura had formed him on a potter’s table . 8 Ha at his first rising, 
seeing the earth desert and bare, had flooded it with his rays as with a 
flood of tears ; all living things, vegetable and animal, and man himself, had 
sprang pell-mell from his eyes, and were scattered abroad with the light 
over the surface of the world . 4 Sometimes the facts were presented under 
a less poetic aspect. The mud of the Nile, heated to excess by the 
burning sun, fermented and brought forth the various races of men and animals 
by spontaneous generation , 5 having moulded itself into a thousand living 
forms. Then its procreative power became weakened to the verge of exhaus- 
tion. Yet on the banks of the river, in the height of summer, smaller animals 
might still be found whose condition showed what had once taken place 
in the case of the larger kinds. Some appeared as already fully formed, and 
struggling to free themselves from the oppressive mud ; others, as yet imperfect, 
feebly stirred their heads and fore feet, while their hind quarters were completing 
their articulation and taking shape within the matrix of earth . 6 It was not Ba 

1 Hxppys off Rhesium, frag. 1, in Muller-Didot, Fragm . Hist. Gr., vol. it p. 13 ; Aristotle, Politics, 
vii. 9, and Meteorology, t M ; Diodobus Siculus, i. 10, 22, 50, etc. We know the words which Plato 
puls into the mouth, of an Egyptian priest : “ 0 Solon, Solon, you G-reeks are always children, and 
there is no old man who is a Greek ! You are all young in mind; thero is no opinion or tradition of 
knowledge among you which is white with age” (Thtueus, 22 Ji ; Jewett's translation, vol. iii. pp, 
310, 350). Other nations disputed their priority — the Phrygians (Herodotus, ii. 11), fcho Modes, or 
rather the tribe of the Magi among the Medea (Aristotle in Diocsexes Laertius, pr. 0), the Ethi- 
opians (Diodorus, iii. 2), the Scythians (J ustvzus, ii. 1: Aanruxus Maiwelmnus, xxxi. 15, 2). A 
cycle of legends had gathered about tiiis subject, giving an account of the experiments instituted by 
Peamtik, or other sovereigns, to find out which were right, Egyptians or foreigners (Wiedemann, 
Jhrodots Zmitos Buck, pp. *13-40). 

3 At Pliibe (Rosellxni, Monuinenti del Culto, pi. xxi. 1) and at Dendcrah, Plttah is represented 
as piling upon liis potter’s table the plastic clay from which he is about to make a human body 
(Lax zone, Distonario di Mitriogin, pi. cceviii.), and which is somewhat wrongly called the egg of the 
world. It is really the lump of earth from which man came forth at his creation. 

3 At Phil®, Khnutiih calls himself the potter who fashions men. the modeller of the gods ” 
(UiuairuLLioK, Monuments de l’ Eg y pie et de la Nuhie, pi. lxxiii, 1 ; Kosellini, Mommenti del Cidtn, 
pi. xx. 1 ; BncGSuH, Thesaurus Insert ptionum JEgyptiacarmu, p. 752, No. 11). He there moulds the 
members of Osiris, the husband of the local Isis (Eosellixi, Monnmnili del (Julio, pi. xxii. 1), us ut 
Ermont ho forms the body of Harsamtaui (Roselunx, Monimeuti del Culto . pi. xlviii. 3), or ratlior 
that of Ptolemy Gissarion, the son of Julius Ceesar and the celebrated Cleopatra, identified with 
Ilarsumtafii. 

* With reference io the substances which proceeded from the eye of Rh, seo the. remarks of Eircti, 
Sue nn papyrus mugirjue du Musts Britannique (cf. Revue Archeblogique, 2nd scries, 1803, vol. vii ); 
and JUsmto, Memoirs sur quelgues papyrus du Louvre, pp. 91, 92. Uy his tears (r omit a) Horus, or 
las eye as identified with the sun, had given birth, to all men, Egyptians ( roniitu , rotu ), Libyans, and 
Asiatics, excepting only the negroes. The latter were bom from another part of his body by the 
same means as those employed by Aiumu in the creation of Shu and Tafnuit (Lefkbtjre, Las Qutttre 
Races humaines a u jugemeni dernier, in the Transactions of the Society of Biblical At ehteology, vol. iii. 
p. 44, et seep, and he Cham et VAdam egyptien, in the same publication, vol. iv., 18S7, p. 157, et sen.). 

3 Diodorus Siculus, hook I. i. 10. 

6 Pomi’oxius Mela, De Situ orbis, i. 9. “Nilu3 glebis eliam infnndit animas, ipsaque liumo 
vitalia cllingit: hoc eo manifestum cat, quod, ubi sedavit diluvia, ac se sibi reddidit, per humentes 
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alone whose tears were endowed with vitalizing power. All divinities whether 
beneficent or malevolent. Sit as well as Osiris or Isis, could give life by weep- 
ing ; 1 and the work of their eyes, when once it hud fallen upon earth, flourished 
and multiplied as vigorously as 
that which came from the eyes of 
JKfi. The individual character of 
the creator was not without bearing 
upon the nature of his creatures 
good was the necessary outcome of 
the good gods, evil of the evil ones ; 
and herein lay the explanation of 
the mingling of things excellent 
and things execrable, which is found 
everywhere throughout the world. 

Voluntarily or involuntarily, Sit 
and his partisans were the cause 
and origin of all that is harmful. 

Daily their eyes shed upon the 
world those juices by which plants 
are made poisonous, as well as 
malign influences, crime, and mad- 
ness. Their saliva, the foam which 
fell from their mouths during their 
attacks of rage, their sweat, their 
blood itself, were all no less to be foared. When any drop of it touched the 

caiupos quaidam nominal porfuota animalia, sed turn priimnn accipiontia bpiritnm, et os pa vie jam 
formula, os parte adhuc terra visuntur.” The name story is told, but with reference to rats only, by 
Pliny ( E N., s. 58), by Diodorus (I. i. 35), by JjJlianot (ff. Amm ji. 58; vi. *10), by MAonomns 
(Saturn., vii. 17, ok\), and by other Greolr or Latin writers. Even in later times, and in Europe, this 
] /reloaded phenomenon met with a certain decree of belief, as may be seen from the curious work of 
Margos Fiurdekcct's Wesdjxintts, Archi-pulatims , Admirtm/la Nili, Francofurti, jinexxur., cap. xxi. pp 
157-188. 3u Egypt all the fellahm believe in the spontaneous generation of rats as in an article of 
iheir creed. They have spoken to me of it at Thebes, at Denderah, and on the plain of Abydos ; and 
Major Brown has lately noted the same thing in the Fayum (B. H. Brown, Tho Fayum and Lake 
Maris, p. 2G). The variant which he heard from the lips of the notables is curious, for it professes to 
explain why tho rats who infest the fields in countless bands during the dry season, suddenly dis- 
appear at the return of the inundation : born of the mud and putrid water of the preceding year, to 
mud they return, and as it wore dissolve at the touch of the new waters. 

1 The tears of BhCt and Tain hit are changed into incense-bcaring trees (Bntcii, Sur un papyrus 
mugiqw du Musde Britamiqm > p. 3). It was more especially on the day, of the death of Osiris that 
tho gods hud shed their fertilizing tears. On the effects produced by the sweat and blood of the 
gods, see Birch, ibid., pp. 3, 6 ; and Maspero, M€moirti sur quelques papyrus du Louvre , p. 03, 

- Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph by Gayet. The scene is taken from bas-reliefs in the 
temple of Luxor, where the god Khnftmh is seen completing his modelling of the future King 
Amenothcs III. and his double, represented as two children wearing the side-lock and large neck- 
lace. The first holds his finger to his lips, while the arms of the second swing at his sides. 
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earth, straightway it germinated, and produced something strange and 
baleful — a serpent, a scorpion, a plant of deadly nightshade or of henbane. 
But, on the other hand, the sun was all goodness, and persons or things 
which it cast forth into life infallibly partook of its benignity. Wine 
that maketh man glad, the bee who works for him in the flowers secreting 
uax and honey , 1 * the meat and herbs which are his food, the stuffs that 
clothe him, all useful things which he makes for himself, not only emanated 
from the Solar Eye of Horns, blit were indeed nothing more than the Eye of 
Horns under different aspects, and in his name they were presented in 
sacrifice . 3 The derout generally were of opinion that the first Egyptians, 
the sons and flock of Ba, came into the world happy and perfect ; 3 by 
degrees their descendants had fallen from that native felicity into their present 
state. Some, on the contrary, affirmed that their ancestors were bom as so 
many brutes, unprovided with the most essential arts of gentle life. They 
knew nothing of articulate speech, and expressed themselves by cries only, 
like other animals, until the day when Thot taught them both speech and 
writing. 

These tales sufficed for popular edification ; they provided but meagre fare 
for the intelligence of the learned. The latter did not confine their ambition 
to the possession of a few incomplete and contradictory details eoncorniug the 
beginnings of humanity. They wished to know the history of its consecutive 
development from the very first ; what manner of life had been led by their 
fathers ; what chiefs they had obeyed and the names or adventures of those 
chiefs; why part of the nations had left the blessed banks of tbe Nile and 
gone to settle in foroign lands; by what stages and in w hat length of 
time those who had not emigrated rose out of native barbarism into that 
degree of culture to which the most ancient monuments bore testimony. 
No efforts of imagination were needful for the satisfaction of their curi- 
osity : the old substratum of indigenous traditions was rich enough, did they 

1 Union, Snr nn papyrus magique du Mustfe Britanniqne, p. 3: “ When the Sun-god weeps a 
steond lime, and lets water fall from his eyes, it is changed into working bees ; they work in all 
kinds of flowers, and there honey and was are made instead of water.” Elsewhere the bees are 
suppressed, and the honey or was flows directly from the Eye of It a (Maspeho, Hdmoire sur qudqucs 
papyrus du Louvre, pp. 21, 22, 41, U7). 

s Bbcgsoii was, I believe, the lirsl to recognize different kinds of wine and stuffs in expressions 
inio which “tho 3iye of Horns” enters (Didionnaire Hi&rogl yphi que, p. 103; of. Supplement, pp. 
iOG-lH). The Pyramid texts havo since amply confirmed Ms discovery, and shown it to be of 
general application. 

3 In the tomb of Seti I., the words Jloch of the Sun, flock of lid, are those by which the god Horns 
refers to men (Sharpe-Bosomi, The Alabaster Sarcophagus of Oimencphlah L, King of Egypt, pi. vii. D, 
11. i, 2, 4), Certain expressions used by Egyptian writers are in themselves sufficient to show 
that the first generations of men were supposed to have lived in a state of happiness and perfection. 
To tho Egyptians the times of M, the times of the god — that is to say, the centuries immediately 
following on the creation— wero the ideal age, and no good thing had appeared upon earth since then. 
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but take the trouble to work H oat systematically, nml to eliminate its most 
incongruous elements. The priests of Heliopolis look this work in hand, 
as they hail already taken in liana the same task with regard to the myths 
referring to the creation ; and the En Heads prevail'd them with a rondy-made 
framework. They changed the gods of the Emioad into so runny kings, 
determined with minute accuracy the lengths of their reigns, and compiled 
their biographies from popular talcs . 1 * The duality of the feudal god supplied 
an admirable expedient for connecting the history of the world with that 
of chaos. 'Tumu was identified with Nu, and relegated to the primordial 
Ocean: BA was retained, and proclaimed the first king of the world, fie 
had not established his rule without difficulty. The “Children of flefcal,” 
beings hostile to order and light, engaged him in fierce battles; nor 
did he succeed in organizing his kingdom until he had conquered them in 
nocturnal combat at Hermopolis, and even at Heliopolis itself . 3 Pierced with 
wounds, Apopi the serpent sank into the depths of Ocean at the very moment 
when the new year began . 3 The secondary members of the Great Esmond, 
together with the Sun, formed the first dynasty, which began with the dawn 
of the first day, and ended at the coming of Homs, the son of Isis. The 
local schools of theology welcomed this method of writing history as 
readily as they had welcomed the principle of the Ennead itself. Some 
of them retained the Holiopoliian demiurge, and hastened to associate him 
with their own; others completely eliminated him in favour of the feudal 
divinity, — Amon at Thebes, Thot at Hermopolis, Phtah at Memphis, — 
keeping the rest of the dynasty absolutely unchanged . 4 The gods in no 

1 Tito identity of the first divine dynasties with the lleliopolitan Ennead s has liven ex- 
haustively demonstrated by Maiphhq, Etudes do Mythohgie et d' Arche'Aogie Egyptienncs, vol. ii. 
pp. ‘279-290. 

a Tlie Children of Defeat, in Egyptian Mosu batashu , or Mosu batashif , arc often confounded with 
the followers of Sit, the enemies of Osiris. From the first they were distinct, and represented beings 
and forces hostile to the sira, with the dragon Apdpi at their head. Thoir defeat at IlormopoJis 
corresponded to the moment when Shu, laising the sky above the snored mound in that city (ef. p. 
146), substituted order and light for chaos and. darkness. This defeat is mentioned in chap. xvii. 
of the Booh of the Dead (Navilhe’s edition, vol. i. pi. xxiii. 1. 3, et seep), in which connexion 
E. nu .Rouge first explained its moaning ( Etudes sur la Jlilud fuudmire des Audens Egyptians , 
pp. 41, 42). In the same chapter of the Book of the Dead (NavUiLh’s c-dilion, vol, i„ pis. xxiv\, xxv., 
11. 54-SS; ef'.iE. de Rouge, Etudes sur le Iiitucl fumfrain, pp. 50, 57), reference is also made to the 
battle by night, in IMiopoiis, at the close of which Ita appeared in the form of a eat or lion, and 
beheaded the great serpent. 

3 See Bjkoh, Inscriptions in the Eieralie and Demotic Character, pL xxix. 11. 8, 9; and Stir me 
Stale hi&ratique in Gijabas, Melanges Egyptologiques , 2nd series, p. 334. 

1 On Araon-Itfr, and on Month, first king of Egypt according to the Theban tradition, see Lepsius, 
Ueber den ersfen JEgyptisdion GUtterkreis, pp. 173, 174, 1S0-1S3, 186. Thot is the chief of the PTermo- 
politan. Ennead (see chap. ii.p. 145, et seq.),and the titles ascribed to him by inscriptions maintaining 
his supremacy (Bauason, 'Religion wad Mythologie, p. 445, et seq.) show that ho also was consider* d 
to have been the first king. One of the Ptolemies said of himself that he came “ as the Majesty 
<d Thot, because ho was the equal of Atfimfi, lienee the equal of Kliopri, hence the equal of Ra.” 
Atiinm-Khopri-Ra being the first earthly king, it follows that the Majesty of Thot , with whom 
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way compromised their prestige by becoming incarnate and descending to 
earth. Since they were men of finer nature, and their qualities, including* that 
of miracle-working, were human qualities raised to the highest pitch of 
intensity, it was not considered derogatory to them personally to have 
watched over the infancy and childhood of primeval man. The raillery in 
which the Egyptians occasionally indulged with regard to them, the good- 
humoured and even ridiculous roles ascribed to them in certain legends, do 
not prove that they were despised, or that zeal for them had cooled. The 
greater the respect of believers for the objects of their worship, the more 
easily do they tolerate the taking of such liberties, and the condescension of 
the members of the Ennead, far from lowering them in the eyes of generations 
who came too late to live with them upon familiar terms, only enhanced the 
love and reverence in which they were held. 

Nothing* shows this better than the history of Ra. His world was ours in 
the rough ; for since Shft was yet non-existent, and Knit still reposed in the 
arms of Sibil, earth and sky were but one . 1 Nevertheless in this first attempt 
at a world there was vegetable, animal, and human life. Egypt was there, 
all complete, with her two chains of mountains, her Nile, her cities, the 
people of her nomes, and the nomes themselves. Then the soil was more 
generous ; the harvests, without the labourer’s toil, were higher and more 
abundant ; 2 and when the Egyptians of Pharaonic times wished to mark 
their admiration of any person or thing, they said that the like had 
never been known since the time of Ra. It is an illusion common to all 
peoples; as their insatiable thirst for happiness is never assuaged by the 
present, they fall hack upon the remotest past in search of an age when 
that supreme felicity which is only known to thorn as an ideal was 
actually enjoyed by their ancestors. Ra dwelt in Heliopolis, and the most 

Ptolemy identifies himself, comparing himself to the three forms of tho god Ra. is also the first 
earthly Ling. Finally, on the placing of Phtah at the head of the Memphite dynasties, sec remarks 
hy LiiPSins, iieber dt.n erden Atgyptischen G'dtlerJcreis, pp. 1G8-173, 1S1, 18G, ISS-lOO; and by Masi-eko, 
Elude? tie Mythnlogie el d'Archtfvloyie Egyptiennes, vol. ii. p. 2S3, et seip 

1 This concept ion of I he pumitive Egyptian -world is clearly implied in the very terms employed 
hy the author of The Dtsslr action of Men. Ifuil docs not rise to form tho sky until such time as lta 
thinks of bringing his reign to an end; that is to say, after Egypt had already been in existence for 
many centuries (LrantisuiiE, Le Tontbcau de Sdti I, part iv. pi. xvi. 1. 28, et se<j.). In chap. xvii. 
of the Booh of the Dead (Naville’h edition, vol. i. pi, xxiii. 11. 3-5} it is staled that the reign of 
RS. began in the times token the uplifting* had not yet taken place ; that is to say, before Sln'l had 
separated If frit from Sibft, and forcibly uplifted her above the body of her husband (Navillh, Deux 
Hynes du Ltvre ties Marts, in tho Zeitsehrijt, 1871, p. 59 ; and La Destruction des Jitmmes par les Diei/x, 
in tile Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, vol. iv. p. 3). 

s This is an ideal in accordance with the picture drawn of the fields of laid in chap. ex. of the 
Booh of the Dead (If a\ jibe’s edition, vol. L pis. cxxi.-exxiii.). As with the Paradise of most races, 
&o the placu of the Osirian dead still possessed privileges which ihe earth had enjoyed during 
the first years succeeding the creation ; that is to say, under the direct rule of Ra. 
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-ancient portion of the temple of the city, that, known as the *■ Mansion of the 
Prince ” — Bait Sarii , — passed for having been his palace . 1 Bis court was 
mainly composed of gods and goddesses, and they as well as he. wore visible to 
men. It contained a iso men who tilled minor offices about his person, prepared 
his food, received the offerings of his subjects, attended to his linen and house- 
hold affairs. It was said that the olru-viau — Iho high priest of Ila, the 



hanl'htit — his high priestess, and generally speaking all the servants of the 
temple of Ileiiopolis, wore either directly descended from members of this first 
household establishment of the god, or lutd succeeded to iheir offices in 
unbroken succession . 3 In the morning ho went forth with his divine train, 
and, amid the acclamations of the crowd, entered the bark in which he made 
liis accustomed circuit of the world, returning to his home at the end of 
twelve hours after the accomplishment of his journey . 4 He visited each 

1 Soe p. IOC oil the Mansion of the Vnnte. Ifc was ab-o currently known as Edit dit, tin* Great 
Mansion (Branson, Dictionnaim GdograpMque, pp. 475, 470), iho name given to the dwellings of 
kings or princes (Masi*ei:o, Sur 1e mt-t ties mots NuU el Hull, in the Proceedings of tin Pneitty of 
Biblical Archmology, 18S3-90, vol. xii. p. 258, et &eq.). 

8 Drawn liy Eauelior-Gudin, from one of the scenes represented upon the architraves of the 
pronaos at Ediu (Eosellini, MonmnenU del Gtilfo, pi. xxxvili. No. 1). 

3 Among the Iranian servants of the Pharaoh Pa, iho story of the Destruction of Men mentions 
a miller, and women to grind grain for making beer (Lefjsbure, Lc Tomlewu de Seti T' r , part iv. 
pi. xv, 11. 17, 18). In a passage of chap. cxv. of the Booh of the Dead (Levsios’ edition, 11. 5, G), so 
obscure as to have escaped the first translators, the mythic origin of the hanhistif, the priestess 
with tho plaited hair, is referred to the reign of Ea (Goojuwin, On Chapter CXV. of the Bool: of the 
Dead, in the Zeitsdkrift, 1878, p. 100; Leeebube, La Chapitre CXV. du Livre des Moris , in the 
Melanges d’Arch&ologie JSyyptientie el Assyrienne, vol. i, pp. 101, 163, 165). 

* Otl PussTTK-Itossr, Les Papyrus de Turin, pi. cxxxii. il. 2, 5, where there is an account of tho 
going forth of the god, according to his daily custom. The author has pimply applied to the Sun 
as Pharaoh, the order of proceedings of the sun aB a heavenly body, rising in the morning to make 
his course round the world and to give light by day. 
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province in turn, and in each he tarried for an hour, to settle all disputed 
matters, as the final judge of appeal . 1 He gave audience to both small 
and great, he decided thoir quarrels and adjudged their lawsuits, lie granted 
investiture of fiefs from the royal domains to those who had deserved them, 
and allotted or confirmed to every family the income needful for their main- 
tenance. He pitied the sufferings of his people, and did his utmost to alleviate 
them ; he taught to all comers potent formulas against reptiles and beasts of 
prey, charms to cast out evil spirits, and the best recipes for preventing 
illness. His incessant bounties left him at length with only one of his 
talismans : ihe name given to him by his father and mother at his birth, which 
they had revealed to him alone, and which he kept concealed within his 
bosom lest some sorcerer should get possession of it. to use for the furtherance 
of his evil spells . 2 

But old age came on, and infirmities followed ; the body of Ha grew bent, 
« his mouth trembled, his slaver trickled clown to earth and his saliva dropped 
upon the ground .” 3 Isis, who had hitherto been a mere woman-servant in the 
household of the Pharaoh, conceived the project of stealing his secret from 
him, “ that she might possess the world and make herself a goddess by the name 
of the august god .” 4 5 Force would have been unavailing ; all enfeebled as he 
was by reason of his years, none was strong enough to contend successfully 
against him. But Isis u was a woman more knowing in her malice than 
millions of men, clever among millions of the gods, equal to millions of spirits, 
to whom as unto Ha nothing was unknown either in heaven or upon earth .” 6 
She contrived a most ingenious stratagem. When manor god was struck down 
by illness, the only chance of curing him lay in knowing his real name, and 
thereby adjuring the evil being that tormented him . 6 Isis determined to cast 
a terrible malady upon Ra, concealing its cause from him ; then to offer her 
services as his nurse, and by means of his sufferings to extract from him 


1 The dead Sun-god puisned the s.me course in Ihe world of night, and employed his time in 
the same way as a Pharaoh (Mahpero, Elude* de Mylhologie et d’ArcMdogie Egypliennes, vol, ii. pp. 
hi, 45). So it was with the Sun-god King of Egypt when “‘he goelh forth to ace that which he has 
created, and to traverse the two kingdoms which ho has made ” (I’mSYTE-Bossx, Lee Papyrus de 
Turin, pi. cxxxii, 1. 12). 

8 The legend of the Sun-god robbed of his heart by Isis was published in three fragments 
by MM, Pleyte and Kossi (Lee Papyrus MAmtiques de Turin, pis. xxxi., lxxvii., cxxxi.-cxxx.viii.), 
but they had no suspicion of its importance. Its meaning was first recognised by Lefebuee ( Uu 
ahapUre de la Chranigue solaire, in the ZeitseJmfi, 1883, pp. 27-33), who made a complete translation 
of the text. 

* Pleytb-Robbi, Leg Papyrus IdAmliques de Turin , pi. exxsii. 11. 2, 3. 

4 Ibid., ibid., pi. cxxxii. 11. 1, 2. On pp. 110, 11 J , I have already pointed ont how the gods 
thus grew old, 

5 Ibid., ibid., pi. cxxxi. 1. 14 ; pi. exxxii. 1. 1. 

6 Bor the power of the divine names, and the interest which magicians had In exactly knowing 
them, ef. Maspeko, Etudes de Mytkohgie et d’Arohdologie Egypticnu.es, vol. ii. p. 298, et seq. 
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tbe mysterious word indispensable to the success oi‘ the exorcism. Sho 
gathered up mud impregnated with the divine saliva, and moulded of it 
ii sacred serpent which she hid in the dust of the road. Suddenly bitten as lie 
vas setting out upon his daily round, the god cried out aloud, 44 Isis voice 
ascended into heaven and his Mine called: ‘Wlnit Is it? what is it?’ and 
his gods : “'What is the mutter? what is the mat (or?’ but lie could make them 
no answer so much did his lips tremble, his limbs shake, and the venom take 
hold upon his desk, as the Nile seizeth upon the land which it invadeth.” 1 
Presently he came to himself, and succeeded in describing his sensations. 
““Something painful hath stung me; iny heart peroeiveth it, yet. my two eyes 
see it not ; my hand hath not wrought it, nothing that J have made knoweth 
it what it is, yet have I never tasted suffering like unto it, and there is no 
pain that may overpass it. . . . -Fire it is not, water it is not, yet is my heart 
in flames, my flesh trembleth, all my members are full of shiveriugs born of 
breaths of magic. Behold ! let there bo brought unto me children of the gods 
of beneficent words, who know the power of their mouths, and whose science 
reacketb unto heaven.” They came, these children of the gods, all with their 
books of magic. There came Isis with her sorcery, her mouth lull of 
life-giving breaths, her recipe for the destruction of pain, her words which pour 
life into breathless throats, and she said: “What is it? what is it, O 
father of the gods ? May it not be that a serpent hath wrought this suffering 
in thee; that one of thy children hat!) lifted up his head against thee? buroiy 
he shall be overthrown by beneficent incantations, and 1 will make him. to 
retreat at the sight of thy rays.” 2 On learning the cause of his torment, tbe 
Sun-god is terrified, and begins to lament anew : “ I, then, as I went along the 
ways, travelling through my doublo land of Egypt and over my mountains, that 
[ might look upon that which I have made, X was bitten by a serpent that 
L saw not. Eire it is not, water it is not, yet am i colder than water, i buir 
more than fire, all my members stream with sweat, I tremble, mine eye is not 
steady, no longer can I discern the sky, drops roll from my face as in the 
season of summer.” 8 Isis proposes her remedy, and cautiously asks him 
ids ineffable name. But he divines her trick, and tries to evade it by an 
enumeration of his titles. He takes the universe to witness fchat^ he is 
called “Kliopri in the morning, Ea at noon, Tumu in the evening. The 
poison did not recede, but steadily advanced, and the great god was not eased. 
Then Isis said to Ea: “Thy name was not spoken in that which thou hast 
Maid. Toll .it to me and the poison will depart; for he liveth upon whom, 

1 Plkyte-Kossj, he? Papyrus hteratiques de. Turin, pi. exxxii. II. 6-b. 

* ibid., pi. cxxxii. L ii ; pi. cxxxiii. I. 'A. 

» Juiii., ibid., pi. exxxiu. II; 3-5. 
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a charm is pronounced in his own name.” The poison glowed like fire, it was 
strong as the burning of flame, and the Majesty of E& said, “ I grant thee 
leave that thou skouldest search within me, O mother Isis ! and that my name 
pass from my bosom into thy bosom.” 1 In truth, tbe all-powerful name was 
hidden within the body of the god, and could only be extracted thence 
by means of a surgical operation similar to that practised upon a corpse 
which is about to be mummified. Isis undertook it, carried it through 
successfully, drove out the poison, and made herself a goddess by virtue 
of the name. The cunning of a mere woman had deprived Ed of his last 
talisman. 

In course of time men perceived his decrepitude. 2 They took counsel 
against him: “ Lol his Majesty waxeth old, his bones are of silver, his flesh 
is of gold, his hair of lapis-lazuli.” 3 As soon as his Majesty perceived that 
which they were saying to each other, his Majesty said to those who were 
of his train, “ Call together for me my Divine Eye, Shit, Tafniitt, Sibil, and 
Ehit, the father and the mother gods who were with me when I was in 
the E'u, with the god Eh. Let each bring his cycle along with him ; then, 
when thou shalt have brought them in secret, tliou shalt take them to the 
great mansion that they may lend me their counsel and their consent, coming 
hither from the Eh into this place where I have manifest ed myself.” 4 So the 
family council comes together : the ancestors of Ea, and his posterity still 
awaiting amid the primordial waters the time of their manifestation — his 
children Shh and Tafnfiit, his grandchildren Sibh and Ehil. They place 
themselves, according to etiquette, on either side his throne, prostrate, with 
their foreheads to the ground, and thus their conference begins: “O Eh, 
thou the eldest of the gods, from whom I took my being, and ye the ancestor- 
gods, behold 1 men who are the emanation of mine eye have taken counsel 

1 PiiEVTE-Hossr, Los Pajnjrm hiemtiiv.es de Turin , pi. exxxii. 11. 10—1*2. 

i Tito history of the legendary events which brought the reign of Eft to a, close was inscribed 
upon two of the royal tombs in Thebes : that of Seti I. and that of Ennises 111. It can still be almost 
completely restored in spile of the many nnililaliona which deface both copies. It was discovered, 
translated, and commentated upon by Navili.e ( [La Destruction des homines par les Dieux, in the 
Transactions of the Society of Rihlicul ArcJimulogy, vol. iv. pp. 3-19, reproducing Hay’s copies 
made at the beginning- of this century; and P Inscription dc la Destruction des homines dans h 
tombsaw de Ramses III., in the Transactions , vol. viii. pp. 412-120); afterwards published anew 
by Here vox JBekgmanx (Hieraglyph'sche Insehriften, pis. lsxv.-lxxxii., and pp. 55, 5G); completely 
translated by Biitjgscu {Die none Weltordnung nach Vernkhlung ties siinditjen Memch on gesclil cchts 
nach einer Altagyptischen Ueberliefevung, 1SS1); and partly translated by Lavtu (Jus Mgyptens 
Vorze.it , pp. 70-81) and by Lei'ebuk'b {On chapitrc de la chronijue s olaire, in the Zeitschrift, 1889, 
pp. 32, 89). 

* JSaville, la Destruction des homines par les Dieux, vol. iv. pi. i. 1. 2; and vol. viii. pi. i. 

I. 2. This description of the old age of the Sun-god is found word for word in other texts, and 
in the Faj urn geographical papyrus (Makiette, Les Papyrus Ideratiques de lioulaq, vol. i. pi. ii.» 
No. vi., 13. 2, 3; cf. Lium, Jus JEgyptens Vorzeit, p. 72). Sec also pp. 110, 111. 

4 Nayiixe, La Destruction des hommes par les Dieux, vol. iv. pi. i. 11. 1-6 ; and vol. viii. pi. i 

II . 1 - 8 . 
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together against me ! Tell me what yc would do, .« 1 have h.ddou you u . 
before X slay them, that I may hear what ye would say abort u.. a ■■ • 
the eldest, has the right to speak first, and demands that the gm..y she 
be brought to judgment and formally condemned. “ My sou 1c. god S»" '• 
than the god who made him, older than the gods who created him, »t the 
upon thy throne, and great shall bo the terror when Ihmo oyc a >u i>> upon 

those who plot together against thee 1” But l!a 

not unreasonably fears that when men see the 
solemn pomp of royal justice, they may suspect 
the fate that awaits them, and “flee into the 
desert, their hearts terrified at that which 1 have 
to say to them.” The desert was even then hostile 
to the tutelary gods of Egypt, and offered an almost 
inviolable asylum to their enemies. Tlio con- 
clave admits that the apprehensions of ISA are 
well founded, and pronounces in favour of sum- 
mary execution; the Divine Eye is to he the 
executioner. “Lot it go forth that it may srnito 
thoso who have devised evil against thee, for 
(here is no Eye more to ho feared than thine 
when it attacketh in tl.o form of Hathor.” Ho 
the Eye lakes the form of Hathor, suddenly falls 
upon men, and slays them right and left with 

commands her to cease 

11 her carnage; but the goddess has tasted 

prevent her from beginning her 

* Nivru.n, L a Imt-mdim do km, mo J»r let Dietu, wL tv- ft- '• 1L SJ0; '“ 1 ' ™ L P 

»■ ^ b y Panci— from a br«e «• *-> * ** “ “ 

(Maiuettb, Album jJrfojrnyMim *• U ?ZublaSe to MU villi tlie blow ot a slicls. . 

1 • alioiiily mentioned aHodes to tins 

* The passage from ibe Fayfim papy following, and one according to whioli mon 

massacre, but to another tmdi ton of * 1 ton ' we ^ ^ fto «t Hera- 

- ££%&» *- * — ml - L pL No - 

11 . 1 - 6 ). 
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work again on the morrow. “ He said : 4 Call on my behalf messengers agile 
and swift, who go like the wind/ When these messengers were straightway 
brought to him, the Majesty of the god said: ‘Let them ran to Elephantine 
and bring me mandragora in plenty / 1 2 When they had brought him the 
mandragora, the Majesty of this great god summoned the miller which is in 
Heliopolis that he might bray it; and the women-servanis having crashed 
grain for the beer, the mandragora, and also human blood, were mingled 
with the liquor, and thereof was made in all seven thousand jars of beer/’ 
Ba himself examined this delectable drink, and finding it to possess the wished- 
for properties : “‘It is well/ said he ; ‘ therewith shall I save men from the 
goddess ; ’ then, addressing those of his train : * Take those jars in your arms, 
and carry them to the place where she has slaughtered men/ Ila. the king, 
caused dawn to break at midnight, so that this philtre might be poured 
down upon the earth ; and the fields wore flooded with it to the depth of four 
palms, according as it pleased the souls ot his Majesty.” In the morn- 
ing the goddess came, “that she might return to her carnage, but she 
found that all was flooded, and her countenance softened ; when she had 
drunken, it was her heart that softened ; she went away drunk, without further 
thought of men/’ There was some fear lest her fury might return when the 
fumes of drunkenness were past, and to obviate this danger Ba instituted 
a rite, partly with the object of instructing future generations as to the 
chastisement which he had inflicted upon the impious, partly to console Sokhtt 
for her discomfiture. He decreed that “on Hew Year’s Hay there should be 
brewed for her as many jars of philtre as there were priestesses of the sun. 
That was the origin of alL those jars of philtre, in number equal to that of the 
priestesses, which, at the feast of Hafchor, all men make from that day forth.” a 

Peace was re-established, but could it last long? Would not men, as 
soon as they had recovered from their terror, betake themselves again to 
plotting against the god? Besides, Ba now felt nothing but disgust for our 
race. The ingratitude of his children had wounded him deeply ; he foresaw 
ever-renewed rebellions as his feebleness became more marked, and he shrank 
from having to order new massacres in which mankind would perish alto- 
gether. “By my life,” says ho to the gods who accompanied him, “my 
heart is too weary for me to remain with mankind, and slay them until 

1 The mandragora of Elephantine was used in the manufacture of an intoxicating and narcotic 
drink employed either in medicine (Ebers, Papyrus Ebers, pi. xxxix. 1. 10) or in. magic. In a special 
article, JBRUQSOU has collected particulars preserved by the texts a3 to the uses of this plant {Die 
Alrauno ah altugyptische Zanbcrpflanze, in the Zeitschrift , vol. xxix. pp. 31-33). It was not as yet 
credited with the human form and the peculiar kind of life ascribed to it by western sorcerers. 

2 Navibls, La .Destruction fas homines par le s Ditax, vol. iv. pis. i., ii., 11. 1-27; vol viii. 
pis. i, ii., 11. 1-34. 
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they are no more; annihilation is not of I, ho gifts that I love to make/’ 
And the gods exclaim in surprise: “ Breathe not a word of thy weariness 
at a time when thou dost triumph at thy pleasure.” 1 But 3lu does not 
yield to their representations ; hi* will leave a kingdom wherein they murmur 
against him, and turning towards Nu ho says: “My limbs are decrepit for 
the first time; 1 will not go to any place where 1 can be ivoched.” Jt was 
no easy matter to find him an inaccessible retreat owing to the imperfect 
slate in which the universe had been left by the first effort of the demiurge. 
Nu saw no other way out of the difficulty than that of setting to work to 
complete the creation. Ancient tradition had imagined the separation of 
earth and sky as an act of violence exercised by [Shu upon Sibu and Nuit. a 
History presented facts after a less brutal fashion, and Shu became a virtuous 
sou who devoted his time and strength to upholding Nidi;, that he might 
thereby do his father a service. Nutt, for her part, showed herself to be a 
devoted daughter whom there was no need to treat roughly in order to teach 
her her duty; of herself she consented to leave her husband, and place her 
beloved ancestor beyond reach. “The Majesty of Nil said: ‘Bon Shfi, do as 
thy father Efi shall say ; and thou, daughter Nuit, place liim upon thy back 

and hold him suspended above the earth 1 ’ Nuit said: ‘And how then, my 

father Nu?’ Thus spake Nuit, and she did that which Nu commanded her ; 
she changed herself into a cow, and placed the Majesty of 11a upon her back. 
When those men who had not been slain came to give thanks to 11a, behold l 
they found him no longer in his palace ; but a cow stood there, and they 
perceived him upon the back of the cow.” They found him so resolved to 
depart that they did not try to turn him from his purpose, but only desired 
to give him such a proof of their repeutanue as should assure them of 
tbo complete pardon of their crime. “They said unto him: ‘Wait until 

the morning, 0 Ha ! our lord, and we will strike down thine enemies who 

have taken counsel against thee. 5 So his Majesty returned to his mansion, 
descended from the cow, went in along with them, and earth was plunged into 
darkness. But when there was light upon earth the next morning, the men 
went forth with their hows and their arrows, and began to shoot at the enemy. 
Whereupon the Majesty of this god said unto them : ‘ Your sins are remitted 
unto you, for sacrifice precludes the execution of the guilty/ And this was 
the origin upon earth of sacrifices in which blood was shed/ 5 s 

1 Naville, La Destruction des Iwmmes par Its Dimx y vol. iv. pi. ii. 11. 27-29; viii. pi. ii. 
11. 34-37. 

s See what is said in chap. ii. pp. 128, 129, as to the wresting of N&it from the arms of Sibu. 

a Kaville, La Dalrmtion des hommes par les Dieux, vol. iv. pi. ii. 11. 27-36. Many lacunas 
occur in this part of ihe test and make its reading difficult in both copies. The goneral sense is 
certain, apart from some comparatively unimportant shades of meaning. 
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Thus it was that when on the point of separating for ever, the god and men 
came to an understanding as to the terms of their future relationship. Men 
offered to the god the life of those who had offended him. Human sacrifice 
was in their eyes the obligatory sacrifice, the only one which could completely 
atone for the wrongs committed against the godhead; man alone was worthy 
to wash away with his blood the sins of men . 1 For this one time the god 
accepted the expiation just as it was offered to him ; then the repugnance 
which he felt to killing his children overcame him, he substituted beast for 
man, and decided that oxen, gazelles, birds, should henceforth furnish the 
material for sacrifice . 3 * 5 This point settled, he again mounted the cow, who rose, 
supported ou her four legs as on so many pillars ; and her belly, stretched 
out above the earth like a ceiling, formed the sky. He busied himself 
with organizing the new world which he found on her back; he peopled it 
with many beings, chose two districts in which to establish his abode, the 
Field of Heeds — BolMf, IaM — and the Field of Best — SoJehit Ilotpit — and sus- 
pended the stars which were to give light by night. All this is related with 
many plays upon words, intended, according to Oriental custom, as explana- 
tions of the names which the legend assigned to the different regions of heaven. 
At sight of a plain whose situation pleased him, lie cried : “The Field rests in 
the distance ! ” — and that was the origin ol‘ the Field of Rest. He added : 
u There will I gather plants ! ” — and from this the Field of Heeds took its 
name. "While ho gave himself up to this philological pastime, Huit, suddenly 
transported to unaccustomed heights, grew frightened, and cried for help: 
“ For pity’s sake give me supports to sustain me ! ” This was the origin of 
the support-gods. They came and stationed themselves by each of her four 
legs, steadying these with their hands, and keeping constant watch over 


3 Till!? legend, v, hioli seeks lo explain the discontinuance of human sacrifices among Ihe Egyp- 
tians, affords direct proof of their existence Iu primitive times (X aville, La Destruction des bournes 
par hs Diem, iu the Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, vol. iv. pp. 17, IS). This 
is confirmed by many facts. We shall see that uushbiti laid in graves were in place of the male 
or female slaves who were originally slaughtered at the tombs of the rich and noble that they might 
go to serve iheir masters in the next world (of. p. 198). Even in Thebes, under the XIX th 
dynasty, certain rock-cut tombs contain scenes which might lead us to believe that occasionally at 
least human victims were sent to doubles of distinction (Masueco, Le Tombeau de Montuh ilcJiopshuuf, 
in the M&iioires do la Mission du Cairo, vol. v. p. 152, et seep). During this same pciiod, moreover, 
the most distinguished hostile chiefs taken in war were still put to death before the gods. In 
several towns, as at Eilithyia (Be Iside et Osiride, § 73, Taktxiet’s edition, pp. 129, 180) and at 
Heliopolis (Poimmnus, JJe Abstincntid, ii. 55, cf. Eusebius, Vrxptr. Evang ., iv. 16). or before certain 
gods, such as Osiris (Diononts, i. 88) or Eronos-Sibh (Sextus Emitrious, iii. 21, 221), human 

sacrifice lasted until near Homan times. But. generally speaking ii was very rare. Almost every- 
where cakes of a particular shape, and called irtyfiara (Seleucus op Alexandria, in Athun/eus, iv 
p. 172), or else animals, had been substituted for man. 

2 It was asserted that the partisans of Apopi and of Sit, who were the enemies of ltd, Osiris, 
and the other gods, had ttdten refuge in the bodies of certain animals. Hence, it was really human 
or divine victims which were offered when beasts were slaughtered in sacrifice before the altars. 
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them. As this was not enough to reassure the good beast, “Hit said, “^lv 
son Shu, place thyself beneath mv daughter Nuit. and keep watch era hot!) 
sides over |]ie supports, who live in the twilight; hold thou her up above tin 
head, and he her guardian!*” Slut obeyed; Null, composed herself, and 



■SUT, TUB COW, SCSTAIXED ABOVE TIIE EAIt'TH BV SUU AND TOE SUJ?t‘011'l-GUI>aJ- 


the world, now furnished with the sky which it had hitherto lacked, assumed 
its present symmetrical form . 3 

Shu and Sibil succeeded Ka, but did not acquire so lasting a popu- 
larity as their great ancestor. Nevertheless they had their annals, frag- 
ments of which have come down to us . 3 Their power also extended over the 
whole universe : “The Majesty of Shu was tho excellent king of the sky, of the 

1 Drawn by Faucher-Gudin. Of. CnAMroiaaoir, Monuments de VJSyyptn et de la Nulie, pi. 
ccxli. 3; Lefeisttke, Le Tambeau defied I. (in the Mtfmoiies de la Mission da Caire t pul. ii.), purl iv. 
pi. xvii. 

8 Nayille, La Destruction des homines par les Dieux, in tho Transactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, vol. iv. pi. ii. 1. 37, et seq. 

8 They have been preserved upon the walls of a naos which was first erected in Ait-Hobsfi, a city 
of the Eastern Delta, and afterwards transported towards the beginning of tho Roman period into tho 
suburban district of Ehinocol&ra, tho El-Arish of to-day. This naos, which was discovered and 
pointed out by Gvekjn more than twenty years ago ( Judee , vol. ii. p. 241), has been copied, published, 
and translated by Gbiffxth (The Antiquities of Tell el YahMiyeh, in the Seventh Memoir of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, pis. xxiii.-xxv., and pp. 70-72 ; of. Maspero in the Revue Critique, 1891, 
vol. i, pp. 44-46). 
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earth, of Hades, of the water, of the winds, of the inundation, of the two chains 
of mountains, of the sea, governing with a true voice according to the precepts 
of his father Ra-Harmakhis .” 1 Only <s the children of the serpent Apopi, the 
impious ones who haunt the solitary places and the deserts,” disavowed his 
authority. Like the Bedawin of later times, they suddenly streamed in by the 
isthmus routes, went up into Egypt under cover of night, slew and pillaged, and 
then hastily returned to their fastnesses with the booty which they had carried 
off . 2 From sea to sea Ra had fortified the eastern frontier against them. He 
had surrounded the principal cities with walls, embellished them with temples, 
and placed within them those mysterious talismans more powerful for 
defence than a garrison of men. Thus Ait-nobsu, near the mouth of the 
Wady-Tumilal, possessed one of the rods of the Sun-god, also the living 
uncus of liis crown whose breath consumes all that it touches, and, finally, a 
lock of his hair, which, being cast into the waters of a lake, was changed into 
a hawk-headed crocodile to tear the invader in pieces . 3 The employment of 
these talismans was dangorous to those unaccustomed to use them, even to 
the gods themselves. (Scarcely was Sibu enthroned as the successor of Shu, 
who, tired of reigning, had reascended into heaven in a nine days’ tempest, 
before he began his inspection of the eastern marches, and caused the box in 
which was kept the mums of Ra to be opened. “ As soon as tho living viper 
had breathed its breath against the Majesty of Sibu there was a great disaster 
— great indeed, for those who were in the train of the god perished, and his 
Majesty himself was burned in that day. When his Majesty had fled to the 
north of Ait-nobstL, pursued by the fire of this magic uncus, behold ! when he 
came to the fields of henna, the pain of his burn was not yet assuaged, and 
the gods who were behind him said unto him: e O Sire! let them take the 
lock of Ea which is there, when thy Majesty shall go to see it and its mystery, 
and his Majesty shall be healed as soon as it shall be placed upon thee . 1 So 
the Majesty of Sibu caused the magic lock to be brought to Piari't — the lock 
fur which was made that great reliquary of hard stone which is hidden in the 
secret place of Fiarit, in the district of the divine look of the Lord Ra, — and 
behold I this fire departed from the members of the Majesty of Sibu. And many 

1 GfiimTH, The Antiquities of Tell el Yahiidiyeh, in ilie Seventh Memoir of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, pi, xxiv. 11. 1, 2, 

2 Inin,, ibid., pi, xxiv. 1. 24, et seq. 

" Egyptians of all periods never shrank from such marvels. One of the tales of the Theban 
empire tells ns of a piece of wax which, on being thrown into the water, changed into a living 
crocodile capable of devouring a man (Ermas’, Die JMarchen des Papyrus Wedcar, pis. iii., iv,, p. S; 
of. Maspero, Les Conies populates, 2nd edit., pp. 60-611, and Petcie, Egyptian Tales, vol. i, pp. 11-18). 
The talismans which protected Egypt against invasion aro mentioned by the Pseudo-Callisthenes 
{§ 1, Muller's edition, in the Arrianus of the Didot collection), who attributes their invention to 
■Nectantibo. Arab historians often refer to them (L’L'gypte de Murladi , Yattier’s translation, pp, 26, 
57, etc.; Ma cor ni, Les Prairies d'Or, translated by Barrier i>e Meynaed,voL ii. pp. 414-417). 
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years afterwards, when this lock, which had thus belonged to Sihu, was 
brought back to Pi aril in Ait-nobsu, and oast, into the great lake of Plant 
whose name is Mi-loticm, the dwelling of waves, that, it might be purified, 
behold ! this look became a crocodile : it flew to the water and became Robku, 
the divine crocodile of Ait-nobsCi.” 3 In this way the gods of the solar dynasty 
from generation to general ion multiplied talismans and enriched the sanc- 
tuaries of Egypt with relies. 



Wore there ever duller legends and a more senile phantasy ! They 
did not spring spontaneously from the lips of the people, but were composed 
at leisure by priests desirous of enhancing the antiquity of their cult, and 
augmenting the veneration of its adherents in order to increase its importance. 
Each city wished it to be understood that its feudal sanctuary was founded 
upon the very day of creation, that its privileges had been extended or con- 
firmed during the course of the first divine dynasty, and that these pretensions 
were supported by the presence of objects in its treasury which had belonged 
to the oldest of the king-gods.® Such was the origin of tales in which the 
personage of the beneficent Pharaoh is often depicted in ridiculous fashion. 
Did we possess all the sacred archives, we should frequently Arid them quoting 
as authentic history more than one document as artificial as the chronicle 
of Ait-nobsu. When we come to the later members of the Ennead, there is 
a change in the character and in the form of these tales. Doubtless Osiris 

3 Gutpprai, The Antiquities of TeUel YaMcUyeh, in the Seventh Memoir of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, pi. sxv. 11. 14-21. 

2 Drawn by 'ifauchcr-Gudin, from a sketch by Griffith, The Antiquities of Tell el YahMiyeh , 
pi. xxiii. 3. The three talismans here represented ore two crowns, each in a naos, and the burning’ 
iiety tmaus. 

„ 3 Dendorah, for example, had been founded under the divine dynasties, in the time of the Servants 
of Harm (Dumtchex, JBwurkunde der Tempelanlagen von JDendera , pp. IS, 19, and pi. xv, 11. 37, 383. 
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and Sit did not escape unscathed out of the hands of the theologians ; but 
even if sacerdotal interference spoiled the legend concerning them, it did not 
altogether disfigure it. Here and there in it is still noticeable a sincerity 
of feeling and liveliness of imagination such as are never found in those of 
Slid and of Sibu. This arises from the fact that the functions of these gods 
left them strangers, or all but strangers, to the current affairs of the world 
Slid was the stay, Sibd the material foundation of the world ; and so long as 
the one bore the weight of the firmament without bending, and the other 
continued to suffer the tread of human generations upon his back, the devout 
took no more thought of them than they themselves took thought of the 
devout. The life of Osiris, on the other hand, was intimately mingled with 
I hat of the Egyptians, and his most trivial actions immediately reacted upon 
their fortunes. They followed the movements of his waters ; they noted the 
turning-points in his struggles against drought; they registered his yearly 
decline, yearly compensated by bis aggressive returns and his intermittent 
victories over Typhon ; his proceedings and his character were the subject of 
their minute study. If his waters almost invariably rose upon the appointed 
day and extended over the black earth of the valley, this was no mechanical 
function of a being to whom the consequences of his conduct are indifferent ; 
he acted upon reflection, and in full consciousness of the service that ho 
rendered. He knew that by spreading the inundation he prevented the 
triumph of the desert; he was life, he was goodness — Onnofria — and Isis, as 
the partner of his labours, became like him the type of perfect goodness. But 
while Osiris developed for the better. Sit was transformed for the worse, and 
increased in wickedness as his brother gained in purity and moral elevation. 
In proportion as the person of Sit grew more defined, and stood out more 
clearly. Lire evil within him contrasted more markedly with the innate goodness 
of Osiris, and what had been at first an instinctive struggle between two beings 
somewhat vaguely defined — the desert and the Nile, water and drought — was 
changed into conscious and deadly enmity. No longer the conflict of two 
elements, it was war between two gods ; one labouring to produce abundance, 
while the other strove to do away with it; one being all goodness and life, 
wiiile the other was evil and death incarnate. 

A very ancient legend narrates that the birth of Osiris and Ms brothers 
took place during the five additional days at the end of the year ; 1 a subsequent 

1 These five days were of peculiar importance in Egyptian eyes ; they were so many festivals 
consecrated to the worship of the dead. In a hieratic papyrus of Bamosside date (1. 346 of Leyden), 
\yo still havo a Booh of the Five Day* over and above the Year, which has been translated and briefly 
commented upon by Oiiabas (Le Gdlentlrier ties jours pastes eb ntfastes (h Vannife ggyplienne, pp> 
101-3 07> Osiris was born the first day, Haroeris the second., Sit the third, Isis the fourth, Nephthys 
the fifth ; and the order indicated by the papyrus is confirmed by scattered references on the 
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lcgentl sxplamed bow H fat uud Sibil had contracted marriage against the 
express wish of Rii, and wit, hunt his knowleflge. When lie boeamo a, ware of 
it ho fell into a violent, rage, and east u spell over the goddess to prevent, her 
giving birth to her children in any month of any year whatever. .Bah That, took 
pity ii] ton her, and playing at draughts with the moon won from it in several 
games ono seventy-second part of its tires, out of which lie made five whole 
days; and as these were not included in the ordinary calendar, iN in t could then 
bring forth her live children, one after another : Osiris, llnruuris, Hit, Isis, and 
Noplithys . 1 Osiris was beautiful of face, but. with a dull and black complexion ; 
his height exceeded five and a half yards . 55 He was born at Thebes , 3 in the 
first of the additional days, and straightway a mysterious voice announced that 
the lord of all — nihA-r-mru — had appeared. The good news was hailed with 
shouls of joy, followed by tears and lamentations when it became known with 
what evils he was menaced . 4 The echo reached Ra in his far-off dwelling, and 
his heart rejoiced, notwithstanding the curse which ho had laid upon Null. 
He commanded the presence of his great-grandchild in Xois, and unhesitatingly 
acknowledged him as the heir to his throne . 5 Osiris had married his sister 
Isis, even, so it was said, while both of them were still within their mother’s 
womb ; 6 and when he became king ho made her queen regnant and 

monuments. Thus, an inscription of the high priest Jlankhopirrl of the XXI st dynasty records that 
Isis was bora on the fourth of these days, which coincided with the festival of Anion at the begin- 
ning of the year (Biirr-isoir, lteoueil do Monuments , vol. i. pi. xxii. 1. i>; and E. ms Bough, A'tudes sin- 
les monumunls tin massif do Kama!:, in the Mciuiajos (V Areheohyk, vol. i. p. 138). An inscription in 
the small temple of Apit in Thebes (Lepsius, Donkin., iv. tii)) places the birth of Osiris on tho first of 
the epagonibiLuus days. 

1 All that remains to us of this legend is its lie, lionized interpretation as given in Du Dido et 
Osiridc (Lehmans’ edition, § 12, pp. 18-21). But there cun be no doubt that it was taken from u 
good source, like mo.4 of the tales included in this curious treatise. 

2 l)e [side et Outride (Lehmans’ edition, § 38, p. 57); T,V Sr '■‘Qtripiv ttv rcdkiv pek iyxpoov ycyavfvat 
avOokoyoveriy. As a matter of fact, Oairis is often represen led with black or green hands and face, 
as is customary for gods of tho dead; it was probably this peculiarity which fengge.-led the popular 
idea of his black complexion (Wjucinsox, Manners and Customs, 2nd edit., vol. iii. p 81). A magic 
papyrus of Bamcssido times fixes the stature of the god at seven cubits (On A has, i Papyrus magi t pie 
Harris, pp. UG, L17), and a phrase in a Ptolemaic inscription places it at eight cubits six palms, 
three fingers (Dcmiciien, Historiselto Insehriftcu, vol. ii. pi. xxxv.). 

2 Levsivs, JJt nhiK, iv. 2!) 1), 53 n ; Bubascti, Diclionnniie Geoyraphitjur, p. 8C5. Originally lm 
was a native of Mamies (see p. 130); the change of hit, bhthplace dates from tho Theban supremacy. 

1 One variant of the legend told that a certain Pamyiis of Thebes having gone to draw water had 
heard a voice proceeding from the temple of ifous, which ordered him to proclaim aloud to tho world 
the birth of tlie groat king, tho beneficent Osiris. lie had received tho child from the hands of 
Kronos, brought it up to youth, and to him the Egyptians had consecrated the feast, of Pumylies, 
which resembled the Pliallophortis festival of the Greeks {Lie Iside et Osiride, Lehmans’ edition, § 1 2, 

pp. 18, 20). 

s Papyrus 3070 in the Louvre, p. ii. II. 18, 20; in Pikujutt, Kindest li'ggplologiuucs, pp. 38, 31 ; ef. 
Bntmsou, Iteligion und Mythologie der alien AJgypter, pp. 027, G28. 

6 Be hide et Osindo, Lehmans’ ediLiou, § 12. pp. 20, 2i. Uaroeris, the Apollo of the Greeks, was 
supposed to be the issue of a marriage consummated before the birth uf his parents while they wore 
still within tho womb of their mother Bhea-NMt (Da hide et Osiride , Lehmans’ edition, § 12, pp. 20, 
21, and § 5-i, p. 7). This was a way of connecting the personage of Ilai'oSris with the Osiriau myths 
by confounding him with the homonymous Uarsiesis, the son of Isis, who became the son of Osiris 
through his mother’s marriage with that god. 
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the partner of all Ms undertakings. The Egyptians were as yet but half 
civilized ; they were cannibals, and though occasionally they lived upon the 
fruits of the earth, they did not know how to cultivate them. Osiris taught 
them the art of making* agricultural implements — the plough and the hoe,— 
field labour, the rotation of crops, the harvesting of wheat and barley , 1 and 
vine culture . 2 Isis weaned them from cannibalism , 8 healed their diseases by 
means of medicine or of magic, united women to men in legitimate marriage , 1 
and showed them how to grind grain between two flat stones and to prepare 
bread for the household.” She invented the loom with the help of her sister 
Nephthys, and was tho first to weave and bleach linen . 6 There was no worship 
of the gods before Osiris established it, appointed the offerings, regulated the 
order of ceremonies, and composed the tests and melodies of the liturgies . 7 
He built cities, among thorn Thebes itself , 8 according to some ; though others 
declared that he was born there. As he had been tho model of a just and pacific 
king, so did he desire to be that of a victorious conqueror of nations ; fin cl, placing 
the regency in the hands of Isis, he went forth to war against Asia, accom- 
panied by That the ibis and the jackal Anubis. He made little or no use of 
force and arms, but he attacked men by gentleness and persuasion, softened 
them with songs in which voices were accompanied by instruments, and taught 
them also tho arts which he had made known to the Egyptians. JSTo country 
escaped his beneficent action, and he did not return to tho banks of tho Nile 
until ho had traversed and civilized the world from one horizon to the other . 9 

Sit-Typhon was red-haired and white-skinned, of violent, gloomy, and 
jealous temper . 10 Secretly he aspired to the crown, and nothing but the 

1 Diodorus (book i. § 14) even ascribes to Iiira the discovery of barley and of wheat ; this is con- 
sequent upon the identification of Ms with Dometer by tho Greeks. According to the historian. Loo 
of Pella (fragments 3, 4, in IIulleu-Didot, Fruymenta Historical um Grseconm , vol. ii. p. 331), the 
goddess twined herself a crown of ripe ears and placed it upon her head one day when she was 
sacrificing to her parents. 

2 Do hide et O&iride (Legmans’ edition), § 13, p, 2J ; Diodorus Siculus, book i. § 34, 15; iyio 
7 ropo'vs avQp&irois ave §<?.£« (Hynm found in the island of los, Raibel, Epigrammata Gram, p. xxi.). In 
Aviekus, Dm i. Orbit, 354, and in Seryius, Ad Georgicorum, i. 19. Osiris is the inventor of tho plough. 

3 ’Ey'1> [lerit tuv dSeXtpov ’Oiripeoos rus avGpso7ro<t>a.ylas kirauov (T\ AWEL, Epigrammata Grii.ca, p. xxi ). 

4 ’Ey* ywuiica teal atSpa srvvhyuya (Hymn of los, in Raibel, Epignmmata Grceca, p. xxi.). 

* Diodorus Siculus, hooki. §25; cf. the medical or magic recipes ascribed io her in tho Ebert 
Papyrus, pi. xlvii. 11. 5-10, and on the MdternioJi Stela, Golenisomgff’s edition, pi. iv. 1. 4, v. 1. 100 
and pp. 10-12. 

8 This is implied among other passages in those from the Ritual of Embalmment, whore Isis and 
Nephthys are represented as ihe one spinning and the other weaving linen (Maspeho, Memoirs sur 
quelqnes papyrus du, Louvre, pp. 35, 81). 

7 The first temples were raised by Osiris and Isis (Diodorus Siculus, book i. § 15), as also the 
first .images of the gods ; iyio aydAfiara icrav iStSaga, iyio repenj dean elSpvcrdpyp (Hymn of log, in 
Raibel, Epigrammata Grceca, pp. xxi., xxii.). Osiris invented two of the flutes used by Egyptians 
at fcheir feasts (J uba, fragm, 73, in Muller-Didot, Fragm- 2Z. Grxe., vol. iii. p. 481). 

8 Baton, fragm, of the Persica in Muller-Didot, Fragm. IT. Grxc., vol. iv. p. 348. 

9 Diodorus Siculus, book i. § 17-20 ; Be Iside el Osiride, Legmans’ edition, § 13, p. 21. 

x0 The colour of liis hair was compared with that of a red-haired ass, and on that account tho ass 
was sacred to him (De hide et Osiride, § 22, 30, 31, Legmans’ edition, pp. 37, 51, 52). As to his 
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vigilance of Isis had kept him from rebellion during the absence of his 
brother . 1 The rejoicings which celebrated the king’s return to Memphis 
provided Sit with his opportunity for seizing the throne, lie invited Osiris 
l.i n banquet along with seventy- two officers whose support ho had ensured, 
made a wooden chest of cunning work- 
uumship and ordered that it should be 
brought in to him, in the midst of the 
ti-nst. As all admired its beauty, ho 
sportively promised to present it to any- 
one among the guests whom it should 
exactly fit. Ail of them tried it, one 
after another, and all unsuccessfully ; but 
when Osiris lay down within it, imme- 
diately the conspirators shut to the lid, 
nailed if firmly down, soldered it toge- 
ther with melted lend, and thou threw 
it into the Tanitie branch of the JSTiie, 
which carried it to the sea . 2 The news 
of the crime spread terror on all sides. 

The gods friendly to Osiris feared the 
fate of their master, and hid themselves within the bodies of animals 
to escape the malignity of the new king . 4 Isis cut off her hair, rent her 
garments, and set out in search of the chest. Slio found it aground near the 
mouth of the river 5 uudor the shadow of a gigantic acacia , 6 deposited it in a 



violent and joaloUf. disposition, see the opinion of Diodorus Siculus book i 21, and the picture drawn 
by Syxesjub in his pamphlet ACgyptim. It was told how lie tore his mother’s bowels at birth, and 
made his own way into tho world through her side (Be hide el Qsirirte, Legmans’ edition, § 12, p. 20). 

I De hide nt Oi-irtde, La muxs’ edition, § 18. p. 21. 

3 The episode of the chest in which Sft shut up Osiris is briefly but quite intelligibly mentioned 
in a formula of the Harris great magic papyrus (Chi abas’ edition, pp, 116, 117). 

3 Drawing by JRondior of the. gold group in tho Louvre Museum (Pii.rkht, Catalogue dc la SulO 
JUstorique tie la Calcrie JjJgi/plienue du Muse'e dn Louvre , Ho. 21, pp. 15, 16). The drawing is made 
from a photograph which belonged to M. do Witte, before tho monument was acquired by K. do Ilouge 
in 1 STL The little square pillar of lapis-lazuli, upon which Osiris squats, is wrongly set up, and the 
names and lilies of King Osorkon, the dedicator of the triad, arc placed upside down. 

* Dr Mile et Outride, Legmans’ edition, § 72, p. 120. 

4 At this point tho legend of ihc Piuto and Greek period interpolates a whole chapter, tolling 
how the chest, was carried out to sea and cast upon tho Phoenician coast near to Bj bios. The acacia, 
a kind of heather or broom in this case, grew up enclosing the chest within its trunk (Bn lsidn et 
Outride , Lekmaks’ edition, § 15-17, pp. 25-29). This addition Lo Hie primitive legend must dale from 
the XVIIP to tho XX th dynasties, when Egypt had extensive relations with the peoples of Asia. 
No trace of it whatever has hitherto been found upon Egyptian monuments strictly so called ; not 
even on the luteai. 

II A bas-relief in the little temple of Taharkfi, at Thebes (Pbtsse d’ A tenses, Mona merits de 
I’Bgypfe, pi. xxx.), represents a tree growing upon a mound, and wiihin it is inscribed the name of 
Osiris. Tho story shows us that this is the Acacia ( NUotiea ) oj the chest , beneath which the waters- 
had laid the coffin of the god (Dmvjsrxa, 8ur un lias-relief Ojypiieu rclaiif a des textes de Flutarqw . 
in the Bulletin de la Soeitfte' des Jntiquaires de France , 1858, 3rd series, vol. y. pp. 183-136). 
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secluded place where no one ever came, and then took refuge in Biito, her 
own domain and her native city, whose marshes protected her from the designs 
of Typhon even as in historic times they protected more than one Pharaoh 
from the attacks of his enemies. There she gave birth to the young Horns, 
nursed and reared him in secret among the reeds, far from the machinations of 
the wicked one. 1 But it happened that Sit, when hunting by moonlight, 
caught sight of the chest, opened it, and recognizing the corpse, cut. it up into 
fourteen pieces, which he scattered abroad at random. Once more Isis sot 
forth on her woeful pilgrimage. She recovered all the parts of the body 
excepting one only, which the oxyrhynehus had greedily devoured ; 2 and with 
the help of her sister Hephthys, her son Horns, Anubis, and Thot, she joined 
together and embalmed them, and made of this collection of his remains an 
imperishable mummy, capable of sustaining for ever the soul of a god. On his 
coming of age, Horus called together all that were left of the loyal Egyptians 
and formed them into an army. 8 His "Followers ” — Shosim .Eorti — defeated 
the "Accomplices of Sit” — 8 'amid, Bit — who were now driven in their turn to 
transform themselves into gazelles, crocodiles and serpents, — animals which 
were henceforth regarded as unclean and Typhonian. For three days the two 
chiefs had fought together under the forms of men and of hippopotami, when 
Isis, apprehensive as to the issue of the duel, determined to bring it to an end. 
" Lo ! she caused chains to descend upon them, and made them to drop upon 
Horns. Thereupon Horus prayed aloud, saying: 4 I am fchy son Horus! * Then 
Isis spake unto the fetters, saying : 4 Break, and unloose yourselves from my 
son Horus ! * She made other fetters to descend, and let them fait upon her 
brother Sit. Forthwith he lifted up his voice and cried out in pain, uud she 
spake unto the fetters and said unto them: 4 Break! 1 Yea, when Sit prayed 
unto her many times, saying : 4 Wilt thou not have pity upon the brother 
of thy son’s mother ? ’ then her heart was filled with compassion, and she cried 
to the fetters : 4 Break, for lie is my eldest bruther ! 5 and the fetters unloosed 

1 The opening- illustration of this chapter (p. 155) is taken from a monument at Pit ike, and depicts 
Isis among ike reeds. The representation of the goddess as squatting upon a mat probably gave 
rise to the legend of the floating isle of Khemmis, which JlncATitius ok Miletus (fragin. 284. in 
Mullek-Didot, Fragin. Hist. Gr,xe., vol. i. p, 20) had seen upon the lake of Biito, but whose existence 
was denied by Hiohubqtus (ii. 150) notwithstanding the testimony of Hecataous. 

s I'his part of the legend was so thoroughly well known, that by the time of fcko £IX ih dynasty 
it suggested incidents in popular literature. When Bitiffi the hero of The Tala of the Two Brothers, 
mutilated himself to avoid the suspicion of adultery, he cast his bleeding member into the water, and 
the Otcyrhynchm devoured it (Mahkebo, Les Contes popnlaires de V antique Egyple, 2nd edit., p, 35). 

J Towards the Grecian period there was hero interpolated an account of how Osiris had returned 
lrom the world of the dead to arm his son and train him to tight. According to this tale he had 
asked Horus which of all animals seemed to him most useful in time of war, and Horus chose the 
horse rather than the lion, because the lion avails for the weak or cowardly in need of help, whereas 
the horse is used for the pursuit and destruction of the enemy. Judging from this reply that Horns 
was ready to dare all, Osiris allowed him to enter upon the war (Be Bide et Osiride, Leemaxs’ 
edition, §19, pp. 80-31), The mention of the horse affords sufficient proof that this episode is of 
■comparatively late origin (cf. p. 32, note 2, for the date at which the horse was acclimatized in Egypt), 
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( heru.-ieivfis (rum him, and Ike two toes again stood nice to lace like two men 
» tVU , ? wil 1 not to lornis*. “Homs, liirious at seeing his motlioi* deprive 
’.,^11 of his prey, turned upon her like a panther of the Snath. 

Site lied him on that- day when bailie was waged with 

fill the Violent, ami he cut off her heath Hut Tliot trails- 
formed her by his enchantments and made a cow’s head for her,” 
thereby identifying her with her companion, Hathord The 
win* went on, with all its fluctuating fortunes, till fclio gods 
at length decided to summon both rivals before tkoir tribunal. 

According to a very ancient tradition, the combatants chose 
the. ruler of a neighbouring city, Tkot, lord of Hermopolis 
Puna / 1 as the, arbitrator oi' their quarrel. Hit was the first 
o> plead, and lie maintained that Homs was not the son of 
(Kiris, but a bastard, whom Isis had conceived after the death 
<»f her hiibbaml. Herus triumphantly vindicated the legiti- 
macy of bis birth; and Tkot condemned Eifc to restore, accord- 
ing to some, the whole of the inheritance which he had wrongly 
ret ained, — according to others, part of it only. The gods ratified 
(he sou fence, and awarded to the arbitrator the title of thqn- 
rahuiiui: he who judges between two parties, A legend of 
more recent origin, and circulated after the worship of Osiris 
bad spread over all Egypt, affirmed that the case had remained 
within the jurisdiction of Sibu, who was father to the one, and 
grand lather to the other party. Sibu, however, had pronounced ts 3 S ‘ueL 1 Ii'.]% 00W * 
the same judgment as Tkofc, and divided the kingdom into 
halves —yjosliid; Sit retained the valley from the neighbourhood of Memphis 
to the first cataract, while Horns entered into possession of the Delta . 4 Egypt 
henceforth consisted of two distinct kingdoms, of which ono, that of the North, 

* Saltier Tayyrus IV., pi ii. 1. (>, et sup; Cuauas, Lc Calendrier des jours fattes et ndfitsUa da 
I'nnnue egyptirnne, pp. 28-80, 12$. The same story is told iu De hide ei Usirida (Leeways’ edition, 

§ 19, p. 82, t! f. § 20). 

s The Greek form of the tradition represents Tkot as having beeu the advocate and not the 
arbitrator {De hula el Osiride, Leioians’ edition, § ii), p. 82). The very title of tfapi-rakuhM itself 
implies that Thol was actually the judge of the dispute. Jluhuha stuetly means comrade, companion, 
p » j tutv (K. von Ubeumanv, fiw'hriftliche DenhaMcr dcr SaiUinhing agyptisohen Allvrthihiier, in the 
flt.eucil de Tntrauv , vol. is. p. 57, note 2; and Masueko, fSludcs jH'gypiiennes, vol. ii. pp. S2, 83). 

5 Drawn by IPaucher-Gudin, from a bronze statuettes of Saxle period iu the Gizek Museum 
(Makieii’e, Album pliotographiqite dn musce de Boning, pi 5, Ko. 1G7). 

4 This legend was discovered by Goon win (Upon an Inscription of the reign of BhabaJta, iu Caabas, 
Melanges dgyptohgupm, 3rd series, vol. i. pp. 246-285) iu a Jhitish Museum text published by Siiabpe 
{ Egyptian Inscriptions , 1st series, pis. xxxvi.-xxxviii.). The ouly known copy dates uo earlier than 
the reign of Sabaco, but a note by the Egyptian scribe informs us that it was copied from a very 
ancient monument. Reference is also made to the rcoouciliatioa of the Ixyo foes in Ue hide el Osiride 
t IjEemaxs’ edition, § 55, p. 98). 
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recognized Horns, the son of Isis, as its patron deity ; and the other, that of 
the South, placed itself under the protection of Sit Nubiti, the god of Omhos. 1 
The moiety of Horus, added to that of Sit, formed the kingdom which Sibfx 
had inherited ; but his children failed to keep it together, though it was after- 
wards reunited under Pharaohs of human race. 8 

The three gods who preceded Osiris upon the throne had ceased to reign, 
but not to live. Ba had taken refuge in heaven, disgusted with his own 
creatures ; Shu had disappeared in the midst of a tempest ; 3 and Sibil had 
quietly retired within his palace when the time of his sojourning upon earth 
had been fulfilled. Not that there was no death, for death, too, together with 
all other things and beings, had come into existence in the beginning, but 
while cruelly persecuting both man and beast, had for a while respected the 
gods. Osiris was the first among them to be struck down, and hence to require 
funeral rites. He also was the first for whom family pioly sought to provide 
a happy life beyond the tomb. Though he was king of the living and the 
dead at Mencles by virtue of the rights of all the feudal gods iu their own 
principalities, his sovereignty after death exempted him no more Ilian the 
meanest of his subjects from that painful torpor into which all mortals fell 
on breathing their last. But popular imagination could not resign itself to 
his remaining in that miserable state for ever. What would it have profited 
him to have Isis the great Sorceress for his wife, the wise Homs for his 
son, two master-magicians — Thot the Ibis and the jackal Anubis — for his 
servants, if their skill had not availed to ensure him a less gloomy and 
less lamentable after-life than that of men. Anubis had long before invented 
the art of mummifying, 4 and his mysterious science had secured the over- 
lasting existence of the flesh ; but at what a price ! For the breathing, 
warm, fresh-colourcd body, spontaneous in movement and function, was sub- 
stituted an immobile, cold and blackish mass, a sufficient basis for the 
mechanical continuity of the double, but which that double could neither 
raise nor guide ; whose weight paralysed and whose inertness condemned it 

5 Another form of the legend gives the U7tli Alhyr as the date of the judgment, assigning -Egypt 
to SJorus, and to Sit Nubia, or Doshirit, the red land (Saltier Papyrus IV., pi. ix. 1. 4, ot sen.). It 
must have arisen towards the age of the XVIII th dynasty, at a time when their piety no longer 
allowed the devout to admit that the murderer of Osiris could be the legitimate patron of half 
the country. So the half belonging to Sit was then placed either in Nubia or in the western desert, 
which had, indeed, boon reckoned as his domain from earliest times. 

2 Sit and Horns, as gods of South and North, are sometimes called the two Horuscs, and their 
kingdoms the two halves of the two lionises. Examples of these phrases have been collected by 
Ed. Mbveii, in Sel-Typkon, pp. 31-40, where their meaning is not sufficiently clearly explained, 

3 Geotith, The Antiquities of Tell-el-l'aMdiyeh, in the Seventh Memoir of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, pi. xxv. 11. 6-8, "We may here noto tho most ancient known reference to the tempest whose 
tumult hid from men the disappearance or apotheosis of kings who had asconded alive into heaven. 
Of. e.f/.-the story of Romulus. 

1 Hee chap. ii. p. 112, ct seq., on embalmment by Anubis. 
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to vegotute in darkness, without pleasure and almost without consciousness of 
nee. Thot, Isis, and Horns applied themselves in the case of Osiris to 
Iho discomfort and constraint entailed by the more primitive 
» mb.d mi aero. They did not dispense with the manipulations instituted 
by Aiiubis, but endued them with new power by means of magic. They 



urns osijuan McaniY i'iiki-abed axo laii> upos the ei-nekaby couch by the jackal akubis . 1 


inscribed the principal bandages with protective figures and formulas ; they 
decorated the body with various amulets of specific efficacy for its different 
parts ; they drew numerous scenes of earthly existence and of the life beyond 
the tomb upon the boards of the coffin and upon the walls of the sepulchral 

5 Drawn by Fauclier-Ghidin, from Boshlliki, Monumenti Civili, pi. cxxxiv. 2. While Anubis is 
kt, retelling out Ms bauds to lay out the mummy on its couch, the soul is hovoriug above its breast* 
.and. holding to its nostrils the sceptre, and the wind-filled sail which is the emblem of breath and of 
the new life. 
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chamber . 1 When the body had been made imperishable, they sought to 
restore one by one all the faculties of which their previous operations had 
deprived it. The mummy was set up at the entrance to the vault; the 
statue representing the living* person was plaeed beside it, and semblance was 
made of opening the mouth, eyes, and ears, of loosing the arms and legs, 
of restoring breath to the throat and movement to the heart. The incan- 
tations by which these acts were severally accompanied were so powerful that 
the god spoke and ate, lived and heard, and could use his limbs as freely as 
though he had never been steeped in the bath of the embalmor . 3 He might 



THE RECEPTION OF TUB MUMMY BY ANUBIB AT THE DOOR OP TUB TOJIB, AND THE OPENING OP 
THE MONTH.® 

have returned to his place among men, and various legends prove that ho did 
occasionally appear to his faithful adherents. But, as his ancestors before him, 
he preferred to leave their towns and withdraw into his own domain. The ceme- 
teries of the inhabitants of Busiris and of Mondes were called Soldi it Ictlii , the 
Meadow of Eeeds, and Sohhit Ifotpii , the Meadow of Eest . 4 They were secluded 
amid the marshes, in small archipelagoes of sandy islets where the dead bodies, 
piled together, rested in safety from the inundations.** This was the first kingdom 

1 The incantations accompanying the various operations were dcsciibcd in the Ritual of Em- 
balmment, of which we possess tho conclusion only (Mariette, Papyrus e'gyptiens du musefe de JBoulaq, 
vol. i. pis. vi.-i.iv.; Devmkta, Catalogue des Manuscrits Egyptians qni s out consent's au Hus&e Egyptiem 
(in Louvre , pp. 168, 109 ; Maspeko, Memoire sur quclques papyrus du Louvre , pp. 11-101), 

,J The Booh of flte Opening of the Month, which describes these ceremonies, lias been published, 
translated and commented upon by E. Bchtapauelli, 11 Libro dei l'unerali dei Antichi Egiziani. 
Thera are long extracts from this book in the pyramids of the V th and Yi cl * dynasties and in 
many Memphite and Theban tombs, especially in the tomb of Petenaenophis, which dates from tiio 
XXVI th dynasty (Ddmicuen, Der Grabpalast des Patuamenap \in der Thebanischen Nchropolis, i., 
ii.), A large portion has been studied by Maspeko, Etudes de Mythologie ei d’Arclnfologie 
Egyptiennes, vol. i. p. 283, et scq. 

3 Drawn by Eauehor-Gindin, from a painting m the tomb of a king in the Theban necropolis 
(ftoSELUKi, Honumenti civili, pi. cxxix. No. 1 ; Chaufollion, Monuments de VEyypte et de la Nubis, 
pi. clxxviii. ; Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, 2nd edit., vol. iii. pi. lxviii.). 

4 TjAUTH, Aus JEgyptens Vorzeit, p. 53, et seq., was Lhe first to point out this important fact in the 
history of Egyptian doctrine. Of. Bnuoscn, Dictionnaire geograpkique , pp. 61, 62, and Religion und 
Mythologie der alien Mjypter , pp. L75, 176; Masiero, Eludes de Mythologie, etc., vol. ii. pp. 12-16, 

5 On the discovery of certain of these island cemeteries by the Arabs, see a passage by E. 
Quatremere, Memoires Uistoriqnes et g&ographiques sur I'Egypte, vol. i. pp. 331, 332. 
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of t 5 tio dead Osiris, but it was soon placed elsewhere, as the nature of the sur- 
rounding districts and the geography of the adjacent countries became better 
known ) at first perhaps on the Phoenician shore beyond the sea, and then 
m the sky, in the Milky Way, between the North and the East, but nearer 
to the North than to the East . 1 This kingdom was not gloomy and mournful 



like that of the other dead gods, Sokaris or Khontamentit, but was lighted 
by sun and moon ; 3 the heat of the day was tempered by the steady breath 
of the north wind, and its crops grew and throve abundantly . 4 Thick walls 
served as fortifications against the attacks of Sit and evil genii ; 5 a palace 


1 Ma^i-buo, Etudes de Mythologie ct dc Archeologie Egypt fames, vol. i. p. 330, c-t seq.; and vol. ii. 

j>p. 15, 10. It was then that the Milky Way in the sky came to be considered as belonging to lih, 
as we have seen on p. 108. . .... , - 

2 Drawn by Faneher-Gndin, from a photograph by Daniel Heron, taken in 1S81 m tho temple ol 


Seti I at Abydos. „ , , . _ . , 

3 The vignettes on pp. 192, 194, taken from the funerary papyrus of Nobnopit m Turin, show ns 
the fields of lulu lighted by the rayed disc of tho sun and by that of the moon (Laszokb, P izionario 


di Mitulogia Egfaia, pi. v.), 

* It is described in chap. cs. of the Book of the Dead (Navilie’s edition, vol. i. pis. nxsi.-essm. ; 
ef. Lmios, Todtanluch, pi. sli.), where there is also a kind of picture map giving the main groups ol 
the celestial archipeIago,logether with the names of tho islandsandof the channels which separate them. 

3 Booh of the Dead, chap. cix. (Navillu’s edition, vol. i. pi. cxs. 1. 7; of. Leps.us, Todtcnluch,j>\. 
xxxix. chap. 109, 1. 4). Latitii (Aus JEgyptcns Yorseit, pp. 56-61) connects the namo of Egyptian 
fortresses, AnU, given to tho walls of Ialfi, with that of the island of Elbe in the marshes ot 

Bhlo, which current tradition of the Sai'le period made the refuge of the blind Any bis throughout the 
whole duration of the Ethiopian dominion, and whose site was afterwards entirely unknown until the 
day that the Pharaoh Arnyrtreus flew thither to escape from the Persian gonerals (Herodotus, u. 140). 
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like that of the Pharaohs stood in the midst of delightful gardens ; 1 and there, 
among his own people, Osiris led a tranquil existence, enjoying in succession 
all the pleasures- of earthly life without any of its pains. 

The goodness which had gained him the title of Onnophris 3 while he 
sojourned here below, inspired him with the desire and suggested the means ot 
opening the gates of his paradise to the souls of his former subjects. Souls did 
not enter into it unexarnined , nor without trial. Each of them had first to 

prove that during its earthly life it had 
belonged to a friend, or, as the Egyptian 
texts have it, to a vassal of Osiris— 
amaklift lehir Osin — one of those who had 
served Horns in his exile and had rallied 
to his banner from the very beginning of 
the Typhonian wars. These were those 
followers of Horus — BhosM fforii—so 
often referred to in the literature of his- 
toric times . 3 Horus, their master, having 
loaded them with favours during life, de- 
cided to extend to them after death the 
same privileges which he had conferred 
upon his father. .He convoked around 
the corpse the gods who had worked with him at the embalmment of Osiris: 
Anubis and Thot, Isis and Nepktliys, and his four children — Hapi, Qabhsonuf, 
A malt, anti Tiumafitf— to whom he bad entrusted the charge of the heart and 
viscera. They nil performed their functions exactly as before, repeated the 
same ceremonies, and recited the same formulas at the same stages of the 
operations, and so effectively that the dead man became a real Osiris under 
their hands, having a, true voice, and henceforth combining the name of the god 
with his own. He had been Saleh ornka or Moukaftri; he became the Osiris 
Sftkkomka, or the Osiris Menkauri, true of voice . 5 Horus and his com- 
panions then celebrated the rites consecrated to the “ Opening of the Mouth 
and the Eyes:’ animated the statue of the deceased, and placed the mummy 

1 The description of the pylons of Iaiu is tins subject of a spooial chapter in the Booh of the Dead, 
chap. air. (Naville’s edition, vol. i. pis. elvi.-clix. ; of. Lepsius, Todtcnbnch , pis. Ixi .-lxv.). 

Cl. the explanation given on p. 372 ol' Onnophris as the cognomen of O sir is. 

3 Of. p. 376. The Followers of Horus, i.o. those who had followed Horns during the Typhonian 
wars, aro mentioned in a Turin fragment of the Canon of the JiiDgs, in which tho author sum- 
marizes the chronology of tho divine period (Lsrsius, Auswahl dor ■wichtujstea Urltmden , pi. iii. 
iragm. 1, 11. 9, 10). Like the reign of Ra, the tirno in which tbe followers of Horus were supposed 
reach V ° ^ ^ ^ Eg:y!?tiims of classic times ilj e ultimate point beyond which history did not 

\ ? rawu }) y Jaucher-Gudin, from Hayille, Das JUgyptische Tvdtenhuch , vol. i. pi. cxxviii. a i. 
kSco pp. M3, MG for the true voice and the importance which the Egyptians attached to it. 
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i,s j |ir. tomb, whoru Ami hit? received it in his arms, Recalled 1o life and 
innvf'.!»n*nl. the double reassnmed, one by one, all the fmmlious of being, 
a ad went mul look part in the ceremonies of the worship which was 
rendered to him in Isis tomb. There he might he seen accepting the homage 
,h his kindred, and clasping to his breast his soul under the form of a great 
Imman-headnd bird with features 
(ho counterpart of his own. After 
being o.piippcd with the formulas 
and. amulets whtrnwith his pro- 
totype Osiris, 1 had been fur- 
nisi tea!, ho set forth to seek the 
“ hi eld of Hoods.” The way was 
long and arduous, strewn with 
perils to which he must have suc- 
cumbed at the very lirst stages 
had he not been carefully warned 
beforehand and armed against 
thorn." A papyrus placed with 
the* mummy in its eofiln con- 
tained the needful topographical 
directions and passwords, in ordei 
that he might neithur stray nor 
perish by the way. The wiser 
Egyptians copied out the principal chapters for themselves, or learned 
them by heart while yet in life, in order to be prepared for the life 
beyond. Those who had not taken this precaution studied after death the 
copy with which they were provided ; and since few' Egyptians could read, 
a priest, or relative of the deceased, preferably his son, rocilod the prayers 
in the mummy’s ear, that he might learn them before he was carried away 
to the cemetery. If the double obeyed the prescriptions of the “Book 
of the Dead ” to the letter, he reached his goal without fail. 4 On leaving 
the tomb lie turned his back on the valley, and staff in hand climbed the 

1 The names of Khu upiri 1, “the equipped Manes,” anti Khu uqiru, “the instructed Manes,” often 
met with in the inscriptions of funerary stolfe, arose from the care which was taken to equip the 
dead with aimueis, and instruct them in formulas (Maspeeu, Etudes de Mythohnjk el d'Ardwolugie 
Egijjjtkiwex, vol. i, p, 317; and Bapporl sur um Mission on Unite, in the Beeueil, vol. iii. pp, 
105, 106). 

~ MAsmio, Etudes de Mylhnlorjie et d’Archdologie jSijypiiennes, vol. i. p. 362, efc seq. 

3 Drawn by Faiicher-G-udin, from Giueysse-Lefebuee LeFapymsde Soulhnes, pi. viii. The out- 
lines of the original have unfortunately been rcsLored and enfeebled by the copyist. 

4 Manuscripts of Hub work represent about nine-tenths of the papyri hitherto discovered. They 
are not all equally lull : complete copies are still relatively scarce, and most of those found with 
mummies contain nothing but extracts of varying length. The book itself was studied by 
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hillp wliicli bounded it on the west, plunging boldly into the desert, 1 where 
some bird, or even a kindly insect such as a praying mantis, a grasshopper, or 

uide. s Soon he came to one 
iw in the sand far away from 
the Nile, and are regarded 
as magic trees by the fel- 
laliin. 8 Out of the foliage 
a goddess — Xhit, TTaihor, 
or Ml — half emerged, and 
oflerod him a dish of fruit, 
loaves of broad, and a jar 
of water. By . accepting 
these gifts lie became the 
guest of the goddess, and 
could never more retrace 
his stops 4 without special 

OYJPHttraAH DRAWING THE NET OT WHICH 80CLS AUK CAUGHT.® permissiou . BeyOlld the 

sycamore were lands of terror, infested by serpents and ferocious beasts/' furrowed 
by torrents of boiling water/ intersected by ponds and marshes where gigantic 

Ohahpoli/ton, wlio called it the Funerary Ritual ; Lop, sins afterwards gave it, the lens definite name of 
Rook of tint Dead, which seems, likely to prevail. It lias buen chiefly known from the hieroglyphic copy 
at Turin, wliicli Lo-sius traced and had lithographed in 1811, under the title of Has Toilte:ihurh dor 
JUgyplcr. In 1865 E. tie Rough began to publish a hieratic copy in the Louvre, but since 1880 
there has been a critical edition of manuscripts of the Theban period most carefully collated by 
E. Navu.m;, Dan /thiyytische Todtenbneh Her XVIIT Ids XX Dynastic, Berlin, 188 ( 1 , 2 void, of plates 
in folio, anti 1 vol. of Introduction in 4lo. On this edition see Maspeko, Etudes ile Mythologie et 
iVArcluologie Bgyytinines, vol. i. pp. 325-3S7. 

1 Maspeko, Etudes de ITythdlagie at d'Archcologie Egyptiennes, vol. i. p. 345. 

2 Letsics, Aelteste Text., 1 , pi. 14, 11. 11, 42 ; Masplro, Qualm Amides do fnuilhis, in the Memoircs do 
la Mission du Caire, vol. i. p. i 05, 11. 4 US, 409; and p. 178, 1. 744, “My guido is the syren, vur, my 
guides are the syrens.” The syren is the liltle green bird common in the Theban plain, and well 
Imown to tourists, which runs along in front ol‘ the asses and seems to show travellers the way. On 
this question <4 bird or insect as the guide of souls in the other world, see Lepage-IIenouf, A Second 
Note, in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Arehivology, 1891-92, vol. xiv. p. 898, et seq. ; and 
Leflxijke, Etude sur Abydos ( Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Arclncohtjy, 1892-98, vol. xv. 
p. 135, et, seq.). 

8 See the account of magical trees in chap. ii. pp. 321, 122. 

4 M aspeko, Etudes de Myihohgie et d’Archdiilogie Etjypliennes, vol. ii. pp. 224-227. It, was not in 
Egypt alone that the fact of accepting food offered by a god of the dead constituted a recognition of 
suzerainty, aud prevented the human soul from returning to the world of the living. Traces of Lhis. 
belief aro found everywhere, in modern as in ancient times, and E. B. Tvi,on has collected numerous 
examples of the same in Primitive Culture, 2nd edit., voi. ii. pp. 17, 51, 52. 

3 Drawn by Fauchor- Gudin, from a facsimile by Beveria (E. de Rouge, Eludes sur le Bituel 
Fnmfraire, pi. iv. No. 4). Ignorant souls fished for by the cynocephali are here represented as fish ; 
hut tlie soul of Nofirubnu, instructed in the protective formulas, preserves its human form. 

6 Chaps xxxi. and xxxii. of the Book of the Dead (Naville’s edition, vol. i. pis. xliv., xlv.} 
protect the deceased against crocodiles; chaps, xxxv.-xl. (Naville’s edition, vol. i. pis, xlvi.-liv.) 
enable him to repel all manner of reptiles, both small and great. 

7 Tlie vignette of chap, lxiii. B (Naville’s edition, vol. i. pi. Ixxiv.) shows us the deceased 
calmly crossing a liver of boiling water which rises above his ankle. In chap, lxiii. A 





•MR DECEASED AND HIS WIFE SEATED IN X^IiONT OF THE SYCAMORE OF NUi't AND ItECEIYlNH THE 
BREAD AND 'WATER OF THE NEXT WORLD. 2 


uncus, or horned viper, hidden with evil inient below the sand, and perished 
in convulsions from the poison ; or crocodiles seized as many of them as they 
could lay hold of at the fords of rivers ; or cynoccphali netted and devoured 
thorn indiscriminately along with the fish into which the partisans of Typhou 
were transformed. They came safe and sound out of one peril only to fall into 
another, and infallibly succumbed before they were half through their journey. 
But, on the other hand, the double who was equipped and instructed, and armed 
with the true voice, confronted each foo with the phylactex’y and the incan- 
tation by which his enemy was held in check. As soon as he caught sight of 


(Nayille’s edition, vol. i. pi. Ixxiii.) lie is drinking the hot water, without scalding either hand or 
mouth. 

* Chap, clxiii. (Navtlle’s edition, yoI. I. pis. clxxvi.-«lxxviii. ; of. hi. de Roogij, filial es sar le 
Mluel Fun&mire des Amiens fiyyptiens, p. 35, pis. iv., v.}. The cynoccphali thus employed are 
probably those who hailed the setting sun near Abydos, when ho entered upon the first hour of the 
night. Of. pp. 82, 83, J 03. 

* Brawn by Baucher-Gudin, from a coloured plate in Rosellini, Monumentt chili, pi. cxxxiv. 3. 
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one of them he recited the appropriate chapter from his book, lie loudly 
proclaimed himself Ra, Tiimu, Homs, or Khopri— that god whose name and 
attributes were best fitted to repel the immediate danger — and flames withdrew 
at Ms voice, monsters fled or sank paralysed, the most cruel of genii drew in 
their claws and lowered their arms before him. He compelled crocodiles to 
turn away their heads ; he transfixed serpents witii his lance ; he supplied him- 
self at pleasure with all the provisions that lie needed, and gradually ascended 
the mountains which surround the world, some- 
V « f ’£o times alone, and fighting ills way stop by step , 

j K j sometimes escorted by beneficent divinities. Half- 

way up the slope was the good cow Hathor, the 
lady of the West, in meadows of tall plants where 
every evening- she received the sun at his setting. 3 

If the dead man knew how to ask 
it according to the prescribed 
rite, she would take him upon her 
shoulders 1 2 and carry him across 
the accursed countries at full speed. 
Having reached the North, he 
paused at the edge of an immense 
lake, the lake of Kka, and saw in the far distance the outline of Hie Islands 
of the Blest. One tradition, so old as to have boon almost forgotten in 
Ramesside times, told how Thot the ibis there awaited him, and bore him away 
on his wings; 4 another, no less ancient but of more lasting popularity, declared 
that a ferry-boat plied regularly between the solid earth and the shores of para- 
dise, 5 The god who directed it questioned the dead, and the bark itself proceeded 
to examine them before they were admitted on board ; for it was a magic bark. 
“ Tell me my name,” cried tbe mast ; and the travellers replied : w 1 1 e who guides 
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1 See the different vignettes of chap, clxxxvi. of the Jlook of the Dead, as collucu-d by Naviele in 
his edition (Das JEgypiische Todlenbuch, vol. x. pi. ccxii.). Sometimes the whole cow is drawn; 
sometimes it is shown only as half emerging from the arid slopes of the Libyan range. 

- Collins of the XX th and XXI ut dynasties, with a yellow ground, often, display this scene, of which 
there is a good example in Laxzone’s Dizionano di Mitolngia , pi. ceexxii. 2, taken from a coffin 
in Leyden (cf, p. 187). Generally tbe scene is found beneath the feet of the dead, at the lower end 
of tbe cartonage, and the eow is represented as carrying off at a gallop the mummy who is lying on 
her back. 

3 Drawn by Paucher-Gudin, from a sketch by Xaville (Das JSgyptmhe Todtenbueh, vol. i. pi. 
iii. V IS). The commonest enemies of the dead were various kinds of serpents. 

4 It is often mentioned in the Pyramid texts, and inspired one of the most obscure chapters among 
them ( Teti , 11, 135-200 ; cf. Recueil de Travaux, vol. v. pp. 22, 23). It seems that the ibis had to fight 
with Sit for Tight of passage. 

5 This tradition, like the former, is often found in the Pyramids, e.g. in three formulas, where the 
god who guides the boat is invoked, and informed why it is incumbent upon him to give a good 
reception to the deceased ( Papi L, 11. 396-411 ; cf. Recueil de Travaux, vol. vii. pp. 1G1-163). 
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i ]\(» giwil, gf whites on her way 3 h thy name.” “IVilnm my mime.” repeated the 
brruws, “The Spiiio of the .jackal Uapuattii is thy name.” “Tell me my 
name,” proceeded the masi-head. es The Neck of AmsU is thy name.” “ 'Kell urn 
my mmx\” asked the sail. “ Ntiii is thy miuie.” Each part of tho hull and of 
the rigging spoke in turn and questioned the applicant rogarding its name, (his 
lu-ing generally a mystic phrase by which it was identified either with some 
divinity as a whole, or else 
with Horne part of his body. 

When the double had estab- 
lished his right of passage by 
the correctness of his answers, 
the bark consented to receive 
him and to carry him to the 
further shore. 1 * * 

There he was met by the 
gods and goddesses of the 
court of Osiris: by Annbis, 
by ITathor the lady of the 
cemetery, by Nit, by the 
two Id aits who preside over 
justice and truth, and by 
the four children of Morus stiff-sheathed in their mummy wrappings!’ They 
formed as it were a guard of honour to introduce him and his winged guide 4 
into an immense hall, the ceiling of which rested on light graceful columns of 
painted wood. At the further end. of the hall Osiris was seated in mysterious 
twilight within a shrine through whose open doors he might be seen wearing a 
red necklace over his close-fitting case of white bandaging, his green face sur- 
mounted by the tall white diadem llanked by two plumes, his slender hands 



lies SOUL.® 


1 Ohap. xeix. of the Book of the Dead (Navillk’s edition, vol. i. pis. cx.-cxii.) is entirely do voted 
to tho bringing of the bark and the long interrogatories which, it involves. Of. MasPKuo, Etudes do 
Mythologie ct d 'Arrhtiilogic Egyptiarnes, vul. i. pp, 374- 37(5. 

“ Drawn by Faucher-Ondin, from a coloured facsimile published by Lktomaxs, Monument? 
Egyptians du Mnsee d’ Antiquity's des Bays- bias a Leyden, part lii. pi. xii. 

a All tho scenes preceding and accompanying tho judgment ol' tho dead arc frequently depicted 
on tho outside of tho yellow-varnished mummy cases of tho XX th to tho XXV’X 4 ’ 1 dynasties. Museums 
abound in these mrmunun fcs, which have liithovio been neither published nor studied as they deserve. 
The one from which I have taken my description of the scenes and the legends partly translated 
in the text, is in tho Clot-Bey collection, and belongs to the Marseilles Museum. It is noticed in 
Maspero, Catalogue du Mut-de Egyptien do Marseille , pp. 30-39. 

4 Book of the Dead, chap, lxxvi. (Naville’s edition, vol. i. pi. lxxxviii. 11. 1, 2 ; of. Ltipsios, Todlen- 
hueh , chap, lxxvi, 1. 1) ; “I enter into the Palace of the Prince, for the Bird is my guide.” See also 
chap. civ. (Naville’s edition, vol, 1, pi. cxvi. 11. 4, 5. Of. Lepage-PiESOUF, A Second Note (in the 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, vol. xiv. pp. 399, 400), and LeejSbubb, Etude sur 
Ahydos (id., vol. xv. pp. 143, 144). 
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grasping flail and crook, the emblems of his power. Behind him stood Isis and 
Uephthys watching over him with uplifted hands, bare bosoms, and bodies 
straitly cased in linen. Forty-two jurors who had died and been restored 
to life like their lord, and who had been chosen, one from each of those cities 
of Egypt which recognized his authority, squatted right and left, and motion- 
less, clothed in the wrappings of the dead, silently waited until they were 
addressed. The soul first advanced to the foot of the throne, carrying on its 



AN TOM AND THOT WEIGHING THE IIEAKT OS' THE DECEASED IN THE SCALES OF TliDTU. 1 


outstretched hands the image of its heart or of its eyes, agents and accomplices 
of its sins and virtues. It humbly “smelt the earth,” then arose, and with 
uplifted hands recited its profession of faith. 1 2 “Hail unto you, ye lords of Truth ! 
hail to thee, great god, lord of Truth and Justice 1 I have come before thee, my 
master ; I have been brought to see thy beauties. For I know thee, I know thy 
name, I know the names of thy forty-two gods who are with thee in the Hall 
of the Two Truths, living on the remains of sinners, gorging themselves with 
their blood, in that day when account is rendered before Onnophris, the true of 


1 Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from pi exxxvi. Ag of Nayille’b Das Tkebanisvhe Todienbue.h. 

2 This forms chap. cxxv. of the Booh of the Dead (Navillr’s edition, vol i. pis. cxxxiii.-cxxxix.), 
a chapter which Champollion pointed out to the notice of scholars, and interpreted {Explication do 
la principals scene peinte des Papyrus Fuudraircs Egyptians, in the Bulletin Universcl des Sciences et de 
V Industrie, sect. viii. vol. iv. pp, 347-356). A special edition of this chapter, accompanied by a 
translation and philological commentary, was published by W, Pleyte, Mm! a sur le ehapltre lilo da 
liltvel Fuu&mire, Leyden, 1SGG, 



THE NEGATIVE GONFES^WN. 
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Vi mv*. f i\y name which is thine is ‘ the god whoso two twins are the ladies <<i 
the hm Truths; ’ and T, I know you. ye lords of the two Truths, I bring unto 
\m Truth, 1 have destroyed sins lor you, 1 have not committed iniquity 
ugiihtd men! 1 have not oppressed the poor! I have not made defalcations 
iu the necropolis! 1 have not laid labour upon any free man beyond that 
which he wrought for himself ! 1 have not transgressed, 1 have not been weak, 

i have not defaulted, I have not committed that which is an abomination to 



THE liKL’EASian IS BROUGHT BEFORE Till, S] tin no: OE OS1K1P THE JUDGE BY HOKES. THE SON OF ISIS. 

the gods . I have not caused the slave to be ill-treated of his master ! 1 
have not starved any man, I have not made any to weep, I have not assassi- 
nated any man, I have not caused any man to be treacherously assassinated, 
and I have not committed treason against any ! I have not in aught diminished 
the supplies of temples! I have not spoiled the shewbread of the gods! I 
have not taken away the loaves and the wrappings of the dead ! I have done 
no carnal act within the sacred enclosure of the temple ! I have not bias- 
phemed ! 1 have in nought curtailed the sacred revenues ! I have not 

pulled down the scale of the balance ! I have not falsified the beam of the 
balance ! I have not taken away the milk from the mouths of sucklings ! I 
have not lassoed cattle on their pastnres ! I have not taken with nets the 
birds of the gods ! I have not fished in their ponds ! I have not turned back 
the water in its season ! I have not cut off a water-channel in its course! I 
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kwe not put out the fire in its time! I have not defrauded the Niue 
Gods of the choice part of victims ! I have not ejected the oxen of the 
gods ! I have not turned back the god at his coming forth ! I ana 
pure ! I am pure ! I am pure ! I am pure ! Pure as this Great Bond of 
Heracloopolis is pure ! . . . There is no crime against me in this land of the 
Double Truth ! Since I know the names of the gods who are with th.ee in 
the Hall of the Double Truth, save thou me from them ! ” He then turned 
towards the jury and pleaded his cause before them. They had been severally 
appointed for tho cognizance of particular sins, and the dead man took each 
of them by name to witness that he was innocent of the sin which that one 
recorded. His plea ended, he returned to the supreme judge, and repeated, 
under what is sometimes a highly mystic form, the ideas which he had already 
advanced in the first part of his address. “ Hail unto you, ye gods who 
are in the Great Hall of the Double Truth, who have no falsehood in your 
bosoms, but who live on Truth in Afinft, and feed your hearts upon it before 
the Lord God who dwelleth in his solar disc ! Deliver me from the Typhon 
who feedeth on entrails, 0 chiefs ! in this hour of supreme judgment ; — grant 
that the deceased may come unto you, he who hath not sinned, who hath 
neither lied, nor done evil, nor committed any crime, who hath not borne false 
witness, who hath done nought against himself, but who liveth on truth, who 
feedeth on truth. He hath spread joy on all sides ; men speak of that which 
he hath done, and the gods rejoice in it. Ho hath reconciled the god to him 
by his love : he hath given broad to the hungry, water to the thirsty, clothing 
to tho naked ; he hath given a boat to the shipwrecked ; he hath offered 
sacrifices to the gods, sepulchral meals unto the manes. Deliver him from 
himself, speak not against him before the Lord of the Dead, for his mouth is 
pure, and his two hands are pure ! ” In the middle of the Hall, however, his acts 
were being weighed by the assessors. Like all objects belonging to the gods, the 
balance is magic, and the genius which animates it sometimes shows its fine and 
delicate litLlo human head on the top of the upright stand which forms its body. 1 2 
Everything about the balance recalls its superhuman origin : a cynoeephalus, 
emblematic of Thot, sits perched on the upright and watches the 1 team ; the 
cords which suspend the scales are made of alternate Graces an satte and tats} 

1 The souls of objects thus animated arc not unfrequently mentioned and depicted in the Booh 
of knowing that which is in Hades. Their heads emerge from the material bodies to 'which they 
belong -while the Sun -god is passing by, to draw in when he has disappeared, and their bodies 
reabsorb, or eat them (cf. p. S3, note 4), according to the energetic expression of the Egyptian 
text (Maspero, Etudes de Mythologie et d’Arch&tlogie Egyptiennes, vol. ii. pp. 101, 105, 106. 
124, etc.). 

2 See the amulet called Tat or Didu, as represented on p. 130 (cf. p. 81, note 3). , 
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Trulls squats upon one of the scales; That, ibis-headed, places the heart 
on the other, and always merciful, bears upon the side of Truth that judgment 
limy be favourably inclined. Fie affirms that the heart is light of offence, 
inscribes the result of the proceeding upon a wooden tablet, and pronounces 
ilu* verdict alouu. “Tims snith Th of, lord of divine discourse, scribe of the 
( I rent hi mead, to ills father Osiris, lord of eternity, £ Behold the deceased 
in this .Hall of the Double Truth, his heart hath been weighed in the balance 
in the presence of the great genii, the lords of Hades, and been found 
true. No trace of earthly impurity hath beeu found in his heart. Now that 
he Jeaveth the tribunal true of voice, his heart is restored to him, as well 
as his eyes and the material cover of his heart, to be put back in their places 
each in its own time, his soul in heaven, his heart in the other world, as is the 
custom of the * Followers of Horus.’ Henceforth let his body lie in the hands 
of Anubis, who presideth over the tombs; let him receive offerings at the 
cemetery in the presence of Onuophris ; let him be as one of those favourites 
who follow thee; let his soul abide where it will in the necropolis of his city, 
he whose voice is true before the Great Eimead.’ " 1 

In this “Negative Confession,” which the worshippers of Osiris taught to 
their dead, all is not- equally admirable. The material interests of the temple 
were too prominent, and the crime of killing a sacred goose or stealing a loaf 
from the bread offerings was considered as abominable as calumny or murder. 
But although it contains traces of priestly cupidity, yet how many of its pre- 
cepts are untarnished in their purity by any selfish ulterior motive ! In it is 
all our morality in germ, and with refinements of delicacy often lacking among 
peoples of later and more advanced civilizations. The god does not confine his 
favour to the prosperous and the powerful of this world ; he bestows it also 
upon the poor. His will is that they be fed and clothed, and exempted from 
tasks beyond their strength ; that they be not oppressed, and that unnecessary 
tears be spared them. If this does not amount to the love of our neighbour 
as our religions preach it, at least it represents the careful solicitude due from 
a good lord to his vassals. His pity extends to slaves ; not only does he com- 
mand that no one should ili- treat them himself, but ho forbids that their 
masters should be led to ill-treat them. This profession of faith, one of the 
noblest bequeathed us by the old world, is of very ancient origin. It may 
be read in scattered fragments upon the monuments of the first dynasties, 
and the way in which its ideas are treated by the compilers of these inscrip- 
tions proves that it was not then regarded as new, but as a text so old and 

1 Masfeko, Catalogue du Musde jfigypiien de Marseille, p. 38 

o 
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so well known that its formulas were current in all mouths, and had fcheir 
prescribed places in epitaphs . 1 Was it composed in Mendes, the god’s own 
home, or iu Heliopolis, when the theologians of that city appropriated the 
god of Mendes and incorporated him in their Eunead? In conception it cer- 
tainly belongs to the Osirian priesthood, but it can only have been diffused 
over the whole of Egypt after the general adoption of the Heliopolitan Eunead 

throughout the cities. 

As soon as he was 
judged, the dead man 
entered into the posses- 
sion of his rights as a 
pure soul. On high he 
received from the Uni- 
versal Lord all that 
kings and princes here 
below bestowed upon their followers — rations of food , 8 and a house, 
gardens, and fields to be held subject to the usual conditions of tenure 
in Egypt, i.e. taxation, military service, and the corvee . 4 If the island 
was attacked by the partisans of Sit, the Osirian doubles hastened in a 
body to repulse them, and fought bravely in its defence. Of the revenues 
sent to him by his kindred on certain days and by means of sacrifices, each 
gave tithes to the heavenly storehouses. Yet this was but the least part of 
the burdens laid upon him by the laws of the country, which did not suffer 
him to become enervated by idleness, but obliged him to labour as in the days 
when he still dwelt iu Egypt . 5 He looked after the maintenance of canals 



THE MANES TILLING TUB GKOUND AND HEAVING IN TOE VI ELDS 
OE IALU . 2 


s For instance, one of the formulas found in Memphite tombs states that, the deceased had been 
the friend of his father, llio beloved of Ms mother, sweet to those who lived with him, gracious to his 
brethren, loved of his servants, and that he had never sought wrongful quarrel with any man ; 
briefly, that he spoko and did that which is right here below (Lepsius, Deuhti ., ii. 43 a, d ; cf. Pleyte, 
Etude snr h chapilre 125 du, llituel f'nmfmtie, pp. 11, 12; Masveeo, Notes snr dijlcrnnta points 
de Gnvmrutire el d’Jlistoirc, § 21, in the Melanges d’Archeologie Egyptieunc et, Assyria line, vol. ii. 
pp. 215, 216). 

- Dr.uvn by Fauoher-Gudin, from a vignette in the funerary papyrus of TSebliopit iu Turin 
(Lanzonjb, Disionurio di Mitdogia Eguia, pi. v.). 

3 The formula of the pyramid limes is ; 4 * Thy thousand of oxen, thy thousand of geese, of roast 
and boiled joints from the larder of the gods, of broad, and plenty of the good things presented iu 
the hall of Osiris” (JPvtpi 1L, 1. 1318, in the Jlecucil do Tmoaux, vol. xiv. p. 150), 

4 On the assimilation of the condition of the dead enrolled in the servieo of a god and of 
the vassals of a Pharaoh, cf Masveho, Etudes de Mythologie et d’Areheulogie Egypliennes , vol. ii. 

pp. 11-10. 

5 Rook ofihe Dead , chap. ex. (Naville’s edition, vol. i. pis. cxxi.-exxiii.). The vignette to this 
chapter shows us the dead attending to their various occupations in the archipelago of Mu. There 
are numerous variants of the same, of which the most curious are perhaps those of the funerary 
papyrus of Nohhoplt in Turin, published by Lanzone, Dizionario di Milologia, pi. v., and partly 
reproduced on this page and on p. 191. 
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and dykes, lie tilled the ground, he sowed, he reaped, he garnered the grain 
for Isis lord and for himself. Yet to those upon whom they were incumbent, 
those posthumous obligations, the sequel and continuation of feudal service, 
at length .seemed too heavy, and theologians exorcised their 
ingenuity to iind means of lightening the burden. They 
authorized the manes to look to their servants for the dis- 
charge oi all manual labour which they ought to have per- 
formed themselves. Rarely did a dead man, no matter how 
poor, arrive unaccompanied at the eternal cities; he brought 
with him a following proportionate to his rank and for- 
tune upon earth. At first they were real doubles, those of 
slaves or vassals killed at the tomb, and who had departed 
along with the double of the master to serve nim beyond the 
grave as they had served him hero . 1 A number of statues and 
images, magically endued with activity and intelligence, was 
afterwards substituted for this retinue of victims. Originally 
of so large a size that only the rich or noble could afford 
them , 2 they were reduced little by little to the height of 
a few inches. Borne were carved out of alabaster, granite, 
diorile, fine limestone, or moulded out of tine clay mid 
delicately modelled ; others had scarcely any human re- 
semblance.* They were endowed with life by means of a formula recited 
over them at the time of their manufacture, and afterwards traced upon 
their legs. All were possessed of the same faculties. When the god who 
called the Osirians to the eorvee pronounced the name of the dead man 
to whom the tigures belonged, they arose and answered for him; hence their 
designation of “Respondents” — tJashbUi. 3 Equipped for agricultural labour, 
each grasping a hoe and carrying a seed-bag on his shoulder, they set out to 

1 On the occasional persistence eC human sacrifice, real or simulated, even into the times of the 
second Theban Empire, sec Maskkuo, Le Tombean de Jlon toult ikh opsh o u f, in the Memom-s du la Mission 
fretneaise du Cake, vol. v. p. *152, efc so<p Of. p. 1GS, note I. Against this opinion of. Eenguf, Book 
t/j the Lead, o. 1 J 2, note 7. 

s Such are the women grinding corn, tiro bread-kueaders and the cellarers sometimes found in 
the more elaborate tombs of the Ancient Empire (Mahl>jeko, Guide da Visileur an musdi. de Bouluq, 
pp. 210, 218, 219, 220). L’erhaps even the statues of the double ( Ka-stutues ) should be included in 
this category. 

3 Drawn by Eaucher-Grudin from a painted limestone statuette from the tomb of Sonnounu at 
Thebes, dating from the end of the XX th dynasty. 

4 The origin and signification of Lhe tfashhiti , or Respondents , have boon several times pointed out 
by Maspbko ( Guide du Visiteur cm muse's Bouluq, pp. 131-133, and Etudes de Mythologie ei d’Arehe- 
o logic Egupticnms , vol. i. pp. 355, 356). 

6 The magical formula which was to endow thu Respondents with life, and order their task in the 
next world, forms the sixth chapter of the Pooh of the Head (Navjlle’s edition, vol. i. pi. viii.). It 
has been studied by Chabas, Observations sur le Chapifre VI du Piiucl funcTmire (Fgyptieit, a prop os 
d’une statuette fumfndre du muse'e de Langres (an extract from the Mdmokes de la Sooiete' histonque et 
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work in their appointed places, contributing the required number of days of 
forced labour. Up to a certain point they thus compensated for those in- 
equalities of condition which 
death itself did not efface 
among the vassals of Osiris ; 
for the figures were sold so 
cheaply that even the poorest 
could always afford some for 
themselves, or bestow a few 
upon their relations ; and in 
the Islands of the Blest, 
fellah, artisan, and slave were 
indebted to the Uashbiti for 
release from their old routine 
of labour and unending toil. 
While the little peasants of 
stone or glazed ware dutifully 
toiled and tilled and sowed, 
Trie dead man and ms tob playing at draughts in their masters were eniovint; 

THE PAVILION. 1 J J * 

all the delights of the Egyp- 
tian paradise in perfect idleness. They sat at ease by the water-side, in- 




TUE DEAD MAN SAILING IN HIS BARK ALONG THE CANALS OH THE FIELDS OF IALtk 2 


haling the fresh north breeze, under the shadow of trees which were always 
green. They fished with lines among the lotus-plants; they embarked 

ar chfalogiqve de Langres, 1863), and more especially by Y. Loret, Les Statuettes fun&raires du muse r 
de Boulaq, in the Mecueil de Trauaux, vol. iv. pp. 89-117, vol. v. pp. 70-76. 

1 Drawn by Fauclier-Gudin, from a vignette in No. 4 Papyrus, Dublin (Naville, Das MgypLmhe 
Todtenhich, vol. i, pi. xsvii. Da). The name of draughts is not altogether accurate; a descrip- 
tion of the game may be found in Falkner, Games Ancient and Oriental and how to play ikem, 
pp. 9-101, 

2 Drawn by Fauchor-Gudin, from the Papyrus of Ncbhopit, in Turin (Lakzone, Dizionario dt 
Mitologia Egizia, pi, v,). This drawing is from part of the same scene as the illustration on 
p. 192 
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Id their boats, anti were towed along by their servants, or they would 
sometimes deign to paddle themselves slowly about the canals. They 
went fowling among the reed-beds, or retired within their painted pavilions 


to read tales, to play 
their wives who were 
til ul. x It was but an 
divested of all suiler- 
by the favour of the 
Thy feudal gods 



at draughts, to return to 
for ever young and bean- 
ameliorated earthly life, 
mg under the rule and 
true-voiced Onnophris. 
promptly adopted this new 
mode of life. Each of 
^ thoir dead bodies, mumini- 
f l a;Q d alter wards reani- 


BOAT OIT A EUNlSIiARY FLEET UN ITo WAY 'J’O ABYDOS.* 

mated in accordance with the Osirian myth, became an Osiris as did that 
of any ordinary person. Some carried the assimilation so far as to absorb 
the god of Moudes, or to be absorbed in him. At Memphis Phtah- 
Sokaris became Phtah-Sok ar-Osiris, and at Thinis Khontamentifc became 
Osiris Xhontamentit . 1 2 3 The suu-god lent himself to this process with com- 
parative ease because his life is more like a man’s life, and hence also more 
like that of Osiris, whieli is the counterpart of a man’s life. Porn in the 

1 Gymnastic exorcises, hunting, fishing, sailing, are all pictured in Thchau tombs. The game of 
draughts is mentioned in the title of chap, xvii of the Book of the Dead {Xavilee’s edition, yol, i. 
pi. xxiii. 1. 2), and the women’s pavilion is represented in the tomb of JRakhndri (Vikey, Be Tonibeau 
de Jlekhmam, in the Memo ires do la Mission du Cairo, vol. v. pL xxv.). That the dead were supposed 
i,o read tales is proved from the fact that broken osiraca bearing long fragments of lilerary works 
are found in tombs; they were broken to kill them and io send on their doubles to the dead man in 
the next world (Maspkeo, Les Bmuieres Digues des Memoires de Sinuhit, pp. 1, 2). 

2 Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a photograph by Frail Brugsch-Bey. The original was found 
in the course of M. de Morgan’s excavations at Melr, hud id now at Gizeh. The dead man is sitting 
in the cabin, wrapped in his eloalc. As far as I know, Ibis is tho only boat which has preserved its 
original rigging. It dates from the XI th or XII th dynasty. 

s Misrcao, Etudes de Mythologie et d' ArcMologie Egifpfiennes, vol. ii. pp. 21-24, 
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morning, lie ages a 5 * tlio day declines, and gently passes away at evening. 
From tlio time of liis entering the sky to that o ? his leaving it, he voigns 
above as he reigned here below in the beginning; but when he lias left 
the sky and sinks into Hades, he becomes as one of tlm dead, and is, as 
they are, subjected to Osirian embalmment. The *ame dangers that menace 

their human souls threaten his sold 
also; and when ho has vanquished 
them, not in Ids own strength, but 
by the power of amulets and magical 
formulas, lie enters into the fields 
of lulCi, and ought to dwell there 
for ever under the rule of Onuo- 
phris. He did nothing of the 
kind, however, for daily the sun 
was to be seen reappearing in 
the east twelve hours after it had 
Was it a new orb each time, or 
In either case the result was pre- 


JtnsZii 



Till! SOLAR BAKK INTO WIII01I THE DEAD 31 AN' IS 
ABOUT TO ENTER. 1 


sunk into the darkness of the west, 
did the same suu shine every day? 
cisely the same; the god came forth from death and re-entered into life. 
Having identified the course of the sun-god with that of man, and Ra, with 
Osiris for a first day and a first night, it was hard not to push the 
matter further, and identify thorn for all succeeding days and nights, 
affirming that man and Osiris might, if they so wished, be born again 
in the morning, as 11a was, and together with him. 1 2 If the Egyptians had 
found the prospect of quitting the darkness of the tomb for the bright 
meadows of Jalu a sensible alleviation of their lot, with what joy must they 
have been filled by the conception which allowed them to substitute the whole 
realm of the sun for a little archipelago in an out-of-the-way corner of the 
universe. Their first consideration was to obtaiu entrance into the divine bark, 
and this was the object of all the various practices and prayers, whose text, 
together with that which already contained the Osirian formulas, ensured 
the unfailing protection of Ra to their possessor. 3 The soul desirous of 
making use of them went straight from his tomb to the very spot where 
the god left earth to descend into Hades. This was somewhere in the 


1 Brawn by Fauchor-Gudin, from a vignette in tins Papyrus of Nebqadu, in Paris. 

8 Mastero, Ei-udes de Myflwhgie el d’ Archeologie Egypt lennes, val. ii. pp. 2-1-27, 

3 The formulas enabling llie soul to enter the solar bark form the chief part of chaps, c.-cii. 
(IS Avium’s edition, vol. i, pis. cxiii., cxiv.), cxxxiv.-cxxxvi. (Nayille’s edition, vol, i. pis. cxiv.- 
cxlix.) of the .Book of the Dead. But in this work the mingling of solar and Osirian conceptions 
is already complete, and several chapters intended for other purposes contain many allusions to 
the embarkation of souls in the boat of RiL. 



THE HEAD IX THE BARK OF THE .SPA. 11)7 

hmiirtflob- m-ighbourhood of Abydos, mid was mmliod through a narrow gorge 
or ee rloff. ” h: the Libyan 
ra>«0' \ w!h)?o‘ s :iu m !h 55 < *pt ‘uod 
bi iron! of Jhe b-niplc of 
Osiris KhoniMiiont’!, a Jit tie 
Jf> i,hi‘ uorUi-wosl oi’fbo city . 1 2 * 
TIio soul wivi supposed lo be 
oa mod thither bv n small 
ilotiila of boats, manned by 
figures representing friends 
or priests, am! laden with 
food, furniture, and statues. 

This ilotiila was placed with- 
in (he vault on the day of 
the funeral," and was set in 
motion by means of incanta- 
tions rocitc-d over it during 
one of tlio first nights of the year, at the annual feast of the dead . 4 Tlio 
bird or insect which had previously served as guide to the soul upon its journey 
now took the helm to show the fleet the right way , 5 and under this command 
the boats left Abydos and mysteriously passed through the “ cleft” into that 
western sea which is inaccessible to the living , 6 there to await the daily coming 
of the dying sun-god. As soon as his bark appeared at the last bend of the 



1 As to 1 1 ie Month of the Cleft,, and the way in which souls arrived there, see Masfeuo, Elude* Je 
Mythologie ct d' Arehcologie Egyjdieitne s, vol. i. p. 1-1, etc.; and Eludes Egyptiennes, vol. i. p. 121, 
el seq. 

2 There arc many of those boats in museums, and several in the Louvre (Salle Cirile, Case 1C). 
Of the flotillas whose origin is known there are only that, in the Berlin Museum, which is from 
Thebes (Pa.hoAI.acqt:a, Catalogue, pp. 12(1-329, reproduced in Pmssu d’Avenxes, Wstoire da VArt 
Egypt ica), and those in the Gizch Museum, of which olio was found at Paqqarah (Mabpeho, Quatre 
An ne'er, defovilles, in the Me'moires dc la Mission dn Cairo , vol. i. p. 209, with plate), and the other 
at Mi dr, north of Sidi. They belong to the XI th and XII U * dynasties. 

s Drawn by Fuucher-Gudin, from a very small photograph published in ihe Catalogue of the 
Minutoli Sale ( Catalog dor Baimnlungen ran Muster icerken dor Industrie und Kunst zusammengcbraeht 
durch Hn. Frciherrn, Dr. Alexander von Minutoli , Cologne, 1875). 

4 These formulas arc traced upon the walls of an XVII I 1 ’ 1 - dynasty tomb, that of Nofirholpfi. at 
Thebes; they have been published by Dumiohest, Kalendarischc Tnschriften, pi. xxxv. 11. 31-90 (cf. 
Die Finite einer JEgyptischen ESnigin, pi. xxxi, pp. 31-60) and by BiInkoite, Lb Tombcau de Nrferhot- 
pou, in the Me'moires de la Mission du Cairo, vol. v. p. 516, et seq., with plate. 

4 ‘"Thou risest again like the grasshopper of Abydos, for whom room is made in the bark of 
Osiris, and who accompnnioth the god as far as the region of the cleft” (Siiaki’e, Egyptian Inscriptions , 
1st series, pi. 305, 11. 23, 24; 3D. A. "VV. Budge, Fates on Egyptian Stelw , principally of the XVIIl t,L 
Dynasty, in the Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology, vol. viii. p. 327 ; Leekbtjee, Etude 
sur Abydos , also in the Proceedings of the same Society, vol. xv. pp. 136, 137). The pilot of tlio 
sacred barks is generally a hawk-headed man, a Horns, perhaps a reminiscence of this bird 
pilot. 

6 Maspjbho, Etudes Egyptiennes, vol. i. pp. 123-130. 
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celestial Nile, the cynocephali, who guarded the entrance into night, began to 
dance and gesticulate upon the banks as they intoned their accustomed hymn. 

The gods of Abydos mingled their shouts of joy with the 
chant, of the sacred baboons, the bark lingered for a moment 
upon the frontiers of day, and initiated souls seized the 
occasion to secure their recognition and their reception on 
board of it . 1 Once admitted, they took their share in the 
management of the boat, and in the battles with hostile 
deities; but they were not all endowed with the courage or 
equipment needful to withstand the perils and terrors of 
the voyage. Many stopped short by the way in one of the 
regions which it traversed, either in the realm of Klionla- 
mentit, or in that of Sokaris, or in those islands where the 
good Osiris welcomed them as though they had duly arrived 
in the ferry-boat, or upon the wing of Thot. There they 
dwelt in colonies under the suzerainty of local gods, rich, 
and in need of nothing, but condemned to live in darkness, 
excepting for the one brief hour in which the solar hark 
passed through their midst, 
irradiating them with beams 
of light . 2 The few per- 
severed, feeling that, they 
had courage to accompany 
the sun throughout, and 
these were indemnified for 
their sufferings by the most 
brilliant fate ever dreamed 
of by Egyptian souls. Bom 
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SHE SOUL DESCENDING TIIE SKPULCHBAB SHAFT ON ITS WAY 
TO EE JOIN THE JITOIMY. 3 


anew with the sun-god and 
appearing with him at the 
gates of the east, they were assimilated to him, and shared his privilege of 
growing old and dying, only to be ceaselessly rejuvenated and to live again with 


1 This description of the embarkation and voyage of the sonl is composed from indications given 
in one of the vignettes of chap. xvi. of the Booh of the Dead (Navii.le’s edition, vol. i. pi. xxii.), 
combined with the text of a formula which became common from the times of the XI th and XII th 
dynasties (M asfeuo, "Etudes de Mijthologie et d’Arehdologie Egyptiennes, vol. i. pp. 14-18, and Eludes 
Egyptiennes , vol. i. pp. 122, 123.) 

Maspeso, Etudes de Mythologle el d’ Archiologie Egyptiennes , vol. ii. pp. 41, 45. * 

Drawn by Fauekor-Gudin, from DevShia, Le Papyrus de Ncb-Qed, pi. i. (cf. Chabas, Notice sur 
le Fire-em-hrou, in the M&moires du Congres des Orientalistes de Paris, vol. ii. pp. 14—50, pi, Iviii,, and 
Naville, Das ASgypluclie Todtenbuch, vol. 1. pi. iv. Be). The scene of the soul contemplating the 
face of the minmny is often represented in Thoban copies of the Book of the Dead (Navilee’s edition, 
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em’-reucwcd splendour. They disembarked where they pleased, and returned 
at will into the world . 1 If now and then they felt a wish to revisit all that 
was left of their earthly bodies, the human-headed sparrow-hawk descended 
the shaft in full Hight, alighted upon the funeral couch, and, with hands 
softly laid upon the spot where the heart had been wont to heat, gazed upwards 
at the impassive mask of the mummy. This was hut for a moment, since 



THE SOUL ON THE EDGE OB’ THE 1’UNEIiAL COUCH, WITH ITS HANDS ON THE HEA11T OK 
THE MUMMY.® 


nothing compelled these perfect souls to be imprisoned within the tomb like 
the doubles of earlier times, because they feared the light. They “ went forth 
by day ,” 8 and dwelt in those places where they had lived; they walked in 
their gardens by their ponds of running water; they perched like so many 
birds on the branches of the trees which they had planted, or enjoyed the fresh 
air under the shade of their sycamores; they ate and drank at pleasure ; they 
travelled by hill and dale ; they embarked in the boat of Ra, and disembarked, 
without weariness, and without distaste for the same perpetual round . 4 This 

vol. 5. pi. cl. chap. lxxxix.); it is belter Bliown in the little monument of the scribe Ba, reproduced in 
the illustration on this page (Maspeko, Guide du Visiteur an Mustfe deBoulaq, pp. 130, 131, No. 1021). 

1 Maspeuo, Btudes do Mythologie et d' Archdblogie i'gyptiennes, vol. ii. pp. 24-27. 

3 Drawn by Eaitcher-G udin, from a photograph by Emil Brugsch-Bey, reproducing the miniature 
sarcophagus of the scribe Ba (Ma.stero, Guide du Visiteur, pp. 13 0, 131, No. 102i). 

3 'Phis is the title, Firu-m-hru, of the first section of the Booh of the Dead, and of several chapters 
in other sections (Maspero, Etudes de Mythologie eb d’Arehdologie Bgyptienncs, vol. i. pp. 352-355), 
It has been translated going out from day, being manifest to day, going forth like the day. The true 
translation, going forth by day, was suggested by Bexniscii ( IHe JEgypiischen D&ikmSUsr in Miramar 
p. 44) and demonstrated by Lepebuhe (Be Fer-m-hru, Mude sur la via future chez les Ngypliens, in 
Chabas, Meianges Bgypiologiqy.es, 3rd series, vol. ii. pp. 218-241; ef. E. von Bergmann, Dus Buck 
vom Durehwandeln der JSwighcit, pp, 8, 31). 

4 This picture of the life of the soul going forth by day is borrowed from, the frequent formula upon 
stela) of the XVITI tu to the XX th dynasties, of whioh the best known example is 0 55 in the 
Louvre (Piebeet, Becueil d’ inscriptions inedites, vol. ii. pp. 90-33; cf, E. A. W. Budge, Notes on 
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conception, which was developed somewhat late, brought the Egyptians back 
to the point from which they had started when first they began to speculate 
on the life to come. The soul, after having left the place of its incarnation 
to which in the beginning it clung, after having ascended into heaven and there 
sought congenial asylum in vain, forsook all havens which it had found above, 
and unhesitatingly fell back upon earth, there to lead a peaceful, free, and happy 
life in the full light of day, and with the whole valley of Egypt for a paradise. 

The connection, always increasingly intimate between Osiris and 114, 
gradually brought about a blending of the previously separate myths and 
beliefs concerning each. The friends and enemies of the one became the friends 
and enemies of the other, and from a mixture of the original conceptions of 
the two deities, arose new personalities, in which contradictory elements were 
blent together, often without true fusion. The celestial Horiises one by one 
were identified with Horus, son of Isis, and their attributes were given to him, 
as his in the same way became theirs. Apopi and the monsters — the 
hippopotamus, the crocodile, the wild boar — who. lay in wait for Ha as he 
sailed the heavenly ocean, became one with Sit and his accomplices. Sit 
still possessed Ms half of Egypt, and his primitive brotherly relation to the 
celestial Horus remained unbroken, either on account of their sharing one 
temple, as at Niibit, or because they were worshipped as one in two neigh- 
bouring nomos, as, for example, at Oxyrrhynckos and at Heracleopolis Magna. 
The repulsion with which the slayer of Osiris was regarded did not every- 
where dissociate these two culls: certain small districts persisted in this 
double worship down to the latest times of paganism. It was, after all, 
a mark of fidelity to the oldest traditions of the race, but the bulk of the 
Egyptians, who had forgotten these, invented reasons taken from the history 
of the divine dynasties to explain the fact. The judgment of Tkot or of 
Sibu had uot put an ond to the machinations of Sit: as soon as Horus 
had left the earth, Sit resumed them, and pursued them, with varying 
fortune, under the divine kings of the second Eimead. x Now, in the year 363 
of Harmakhis, the Tvpkonians reopened the campaign. Beaten at first near 
Edfu, they retreated precipitately northwards, stopping to give battle wherever 

Egyptian Slelse t principally of the XVIII th Dynasty , in the Transactions of the Society of Biblical 
Arclucology , vol. viii. pp. 80U-3J 2). 

1 'The war of Ilarmakhis and Sit is chronicled and depicted at length on the inner walls of the 
sanctuary in the temple of Edffc. The inscriptions and pictures relating to it were copied, trans- 
lated, and published for the first time by E. Naville, Testes relatifs an Mythe d’ Horus rccneillis 
dans la temple d’Edfii, pis. xii.-xxxl., and pp. 1G-25; Brugseli, soon after, brought out in his memoir 
on Die Sage -von der gejliigelten Sonnenscheibe nach altagyptischen Quellen (Aus den XIV Bande der 
Abhandlungen der K. Ges. der Wisscnschaften zn Gottingen , 1870), a German translation of them 
with a commentary, several points of which he has corrected in various articles of his Diciionnaire 
Gffographique. The interpretation of the text hero adopted was proposed by Maspero ( Etudes de 
Mythologie el d’AreMologie Egyptiennes, vol. ii. p. 821 , ot seq.). 
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Mn-ir partisans predomhurtcd, — n,i Zaluiit in the Theban ramie. 1 til Kindt - 
•HiictJ hi tin,- lioj’tli-c 3 ht» 01 Pondorah,' and id Ilibonu ir (he principality of 
c!i-. i i tezeile.” iS-.jvt ml 1 tjoocly 
enmbids, which (ouk place 
lei tvecii 0-';yr.’liwicIt»»s nml 
]J<’rae1eo|H;lifl Magna, were 
the means oi‘ driving them 
finally out of the Nile 
Valley; they rail hid for the 
last time hi (ho eastern pro- 
vinces of the Delta, were 
beaten at Zulu, 1 and giving 
tip all hope of success on land, 
they embarked at the head 
of the Cull* of Sues:, in order 
to return to the Nubian 
Poser! , their habitual refuge 
in times of distress. The 
sea was the special element 
of Typhon, and upon it they 
believed themselves secure. Horns, however, followed them, overtook thorn near 
Shas-hirtt,' 5 routed them, and on his return to Edfn, celebrated his victory by 
a solemn festival. By degrees, as he made himself master of those localities 
which owed allegiance to Sit, he look energetic measures to establish in them 
the authority of Osiris and of the solar cycle. In all of them he built, side 
by side with the sanctuary of the Typhonian divinities, a temple to himself, in. 
which lie was enthroned under the particular form he was obliged to assume in- 
order to vanquish his enemies. Metamorphosed into a hawk at the battle of 

1 Zalrnit (Buugsihi, Diet, G&jgraphique, p. 1006) appears to have boon situate at, some distance 
from B.iyadiydh, on the spot where the map published by the Egyptian Commission marks iho ruins 
of a modern village. There was a necropolis of considerable extent there, which furnishes the 
Luxor dealers with antiquities, many of which belong to the lust Theban empire. 

2 Ivhaifc, or Khaiti-nfitiit (Beugsch, Diet. Geograph mue., pp. 269 -273), appears to me to ho now 
represented by Nntah, one of the divisions of tho township of Ben derail. The name Jvhaic may 
have been dropped, or confused with tho administrative term ndlcliM, which is still applied to a part 
of the village, JTakhiet-Nutak (Maspeko, Etudes da Mythalogie of tV Arehe'ologia fjyyptiennee , vol. ii. 
p. 326). 

■* Hibonh (Bkugscii, Diet. Gtfographique , pp. 490, 491, 1202) Is now Mmioh (JTa.spk.ro, Notes cm 
jour lejour, § 14, in the Proceedings of the Biblical Arclueological Society, vol. xiii. pp. 506, 507). 

1 Zalu, Zara (Beugsoh, Diet. Geogniphique, pp. 992-997) is the Sclle of classical geographers? cf 
the map of the nomes of tho Delta on p. 75 of this work. 

5 Copied by Faucher-Grudin from the survey-drawings of the tomb of Anui by Boussa c, member 
of the Mission frangaise in Egypt (1891). The inscription over the arbour gives tho list of the 
varioxxs trees in the garclon of Ann! during his lifetime. 

0 Shas-kirit is the Egyptian name of one of the towns of Berenice which the Ptolemies built on 
tho Bed Sea (Brugscit, Diet. Gdographique, pp. 792-794, 1335, 1336 ; and Zeitsch-ift, 1881, p. 96). 
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Hibonu, we next see him springing on to the back of Sit under the guise of 
xt hippopotamus; in his shrine at Hibonu he is represented as a hawk 
perching- on the back of a gazelle, emblem of the nome where the struggle 
took place . 1 Near to Zalu he became incarnate as a human-headed lion, 
crowned with the triple diadem, and having feet armed with claws which cut 
like a knife ; it was under the form, too, of a lion that he was worshipped 
in the temple at Zalu . 3 The correlation of Sit and the celestial liorus was 
not, therefore, for these Egyptians of more recent times a primitive religious 
fact; it was the consequence, and so to speak the sanction, of the old hostility 
between the two gods. liorus had treated his enemy in the same fashion 
that a victorious Pharaoh treated the barbarians conquered by his arms : he 
had constructed a fortress to keep his foe in check, and his priests formed a sort 
of garrison as a precaution against the revolt of the rival priesthood and the 
followers of the rival deity . 3 In this manner the battles of the gods were 
changed into human straggles, in which, more than once, Egypt was deluged 
with blood. The hatred of the followers of Osiris to those of Typhon was 
perpetuated with such implacability, that the nomes which had persisted in 
adhering to the worship of Sit, became odious to the rest of the population : 
the image of their master on the monuments was mutilated , 4 their names were 
effaced from the geographical lists, they were assailed with insulting epithets, 
and to pursue and slay their sacred animals was reckoned a pious act. 
Thus originated those skirmishes which developed into actual civil wars, and 
were continued down to Homan times . 3 The adherents of Typhon only became 

1 Navilwe, Teictes reluiffs au Mytlie d 7 Horus recucillis denis le temple d’Edfu , pi. xiv. 11. 11-13 ; 
J ‘t Bhugscjh, Die Saije. w« der yejluydten Sonnenscheibe, j>p. 17, IS. 

s Navilm:, Teates relatifs au Mytlie d 7 Horus rccueillis dans le temple d'EtlfA, pi. xviii. 11. 1-3; 
liREGSClt, Die Sage non der gufiSgelten Sonnenscheibe, pp. 34-36- 

3 These foundations, the “Marches of Horus” into Typhonian territory, oro what tho texts of 
Edffi (Nayiile, Teyf.es relatifs au Mytlie d’Hurus, pi. xvii. 1. 10, efc&eq.) call “ Masnil.” Tho warrior- 
priests of Horns, according to an ancient tradition, called themselves “ Masnaliu " — blacks mi ths 
(Masveko, Etudes do Religion et d’Arche'ologie Egyptiev.ncs, vol. li. p. 313, el set p). “ Masnit ” ai first 
meant the place where the blacksmiths worked, the forge; it then became the sanctuary of their 
master at Edfit, and by extension, the sanctuary of the celestial Horus in all those towns of Egypt 
where that god received a woiship analogous to that of Edtu. JJrugsch has shown that these 
“Masnit,” or “divine forges,” were four in number iu Egypt ( 'Dictioimaire Gebgraphigue, pp. 
298-306, 371-373, 1211, 1212). 

1 Seti I., in his tomb, everywhere replaced the hieroglyph ^ of the god Sit, which forms his 
name, by that of Osiris S i it was in order, as Ohampollion remarked, not to offend the god of the 
dead by the sight of his enemy, and more particularly perhaps to avoid tho contradiction of a king 
named Sit being styled Osiris, and of calling him “ the Osiris Seti.” The mutilation of the name ot 
Sit upon the monuments does not appear to mo to be anterior to tho Persian period ; at that time the 
masters of the coimtry being strangers and of a different religion, tho feudal divinities ceased to 
aspire to the political supremacy, and the only common religion that Egypt possessed was that of 
Osiris, tho god of the dead. 

s Of. the battle that Juvenal describes in his fifteenth satire, between tho people of Denderah aud 
those of the town of Ombi, which latter* is nottheOmbos situated between Assuan and Gebel Silsileh, 
but Pa-nubft, the Pampauis of Homan geographers, the present Hegadeh (Humichen, GoscMcMe 
JEgyytens, pp. 125. 126). 
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more confirmed in their veneration for the accursed god ; Christianity alone 
overcame their obstinate fidelity to him. 1 

The history of the world for Egypt was therefore only the history of the 
struggle between the adherents of Osiris and the followers of Sit ; an inter- 
minable warfare in which sometimes one and sometimes the other of the rival 
parties obtained a passing advantage, without ever gaining a decisive victory 
till the end of time. The divine kings of the second and third Enuead devoted 
most of the years of their earthly reign to this end ; they were portrayed under 
the form of the great warrior Pharaohs, who, from the eighteenth to the twelfth 
century before our era, extended their rule from the plains of the Euphrates 
to the marshes of Ethiopia. A few peaceful sovereigns are met with here and 
there in this line of conquerors — a few sages or legislators, of whom the most 
famous was styled Thot, the doubly great, ruler of Hermopolis and of the 
Hermopolitan EnneadL A legend of recent origin made him the prime 
minister of Horns, son of Isis ; 2 a still more ancient tradition would identify 
him with the second king of the second dynasty, the immediate successor 
of the divine Horuses, and attributes to him a reign of 8226 years. 8 He 
brought to the throne that inventive spirit and that creative power which 
had characterized him from the time when he was only a feudal deity. 
Astronomy, divination, magic, medicine, writing, drawing — in fine, all the 
arts and sciences emanated from him as from their first source. 4 He had 
taught mankind the methodical observation of the heavens and of the changes 
that took place in them, the slow revolutions of the sun, the rapid phases 
of the moon, the intersecting* movements of the five planets, and the shapes 
and limits of the constellations which each night were lit up in the sky. Most 

1 This incident in the wars of Horns and Sit is drawn by Fuucher-Gudiu from a bas-relief of the 
temple of Edfu (Nayilm?, Textes relatifs au Mythe d'Horus, pi. xv.). On tho right, Har-HMxti, 
standing up in tho solar bark, pierces with his lance tho head of a crocodile, a partisan of Sit, 
lying in tho water below ; H.mnakhis, standing behind him, is present at the execution. Facing 
this divine pair, is the young Horns, who kills a man, another partisan of Sit, while Isis and Har- 
Hurliti hold his chains; behind Horns, [sis and Thot are leading four other captives bound and 
ready to be sacrificed before Harm&khis. 

- This is tho part he plays in the texts of Edfu published by Naville, and which is confirmed by 
several passages, where he is called Zaiti, the “ count ” of Horus (of. JBERG3TANN, Hieroglypihisehe 
Jnschriftcn, pi. lxxxi. II. 73, 74); according to another tradition, known to the Greeks, he is the 
minister, or “count” of Osiris (cf. p. 174, and Hujiioiikm, Ristori&clic Ins< hriften, vol. ii. pi. xxv.). 
or, according to Plato, of Thamus ( Phsetlrus , Didot's edition, vol. i. p. 733), according to iEiiau 
( Turn Eistoria, xii. 4 ; xiv. 34) of Sesostris. 

3 Royal Papyrus of Turin, in Lepsitjs, Ausicahl der wiehtiysten Zhlmndan, pi. iii. col. ii. 11, 1. 5. 
Thot, the king, mentioned on the cotter of a queen of the XI th dynasty, now preserved in the 
Berlin Museum (No. 1175), is not, according to M. Ermau ( Ilistorische NachJese, in tho Zeitsehift, 
vol. xxx. pp. 4G, 47), the god Thot, king of the divine dynasties, but a prince of the Theban or 
Heracleopolitan dynasties (cf. Pietscuajanx, Hermes Tnsmegistos , p. 26, Ed. Meyer, GescMchte des 
Alierthams , vol. i. p. 65). 

4 Tho testimony of Greek and Eoinan writers on this subject is found in Jablonski, Pantheon Mgyp- 
■tiorum, vol. iii. p. 159, et seep, and in Pietschmakk, Hermes Trimegistos nach Mgyplisehen , GriecMschen 
und Orientalist-hen Uelerlieferungen , p. 28, ot seq. Thot is tho Hermes Trismegistos of the Greeks. 
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of the latter either remained, or appeared to remain immovable, and seemed 
never to pass out of the regions accessible to the human eye. Those which 

were situate on the extreme 
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margin of the firmament ac- 
complished movements there 
analogous to those of the 
planets. Every year at fixed 
times they were seen to sink 
oue after another below the 
horizon, to disappear, and 
rising again after an eclipse 
of greater or less duration, to 
regain insensibly their original 
positions. The constellations 
v ere reckoned to be thirty- 
six in number, the thirty-six decani K to whom were 
attributed mysterious powers, and of whom Sethis 
was queen — Sotiiis transformed into the star of Isis, 
when Orion (Saha) became the star of Osiris . 1 The 
nights are so clear and the atmosphere so transparent 
in Egypt, that the eye can readily penetrate the 
depths of space, and distinctly see points of light 
which would be invisible in our foggy climate. The 
Egyptians did not therefore need special instruments 
™ jES t0 ascertain the existence of a considerable number 
of stars which we could not see without the help of 
our telescopes; they could perceive with the naked eye. stars of the fifth 
magnitude, and note them upon their catalogues . 0 It entailed, it is true, a long 
training and uninterrupted practice to bring their sight up to its maximum 
keenness ; but from very early times it was a function of the priestly colleges 


The “ Decani” were single stars, or groups of stars, and related to the tliirly-Hixlli or fhirly- 
ho veil Ik decades of which the Egyptian y<?ar was composed (Maspjsho, Mid. Aneivmto deg paijiles iL >, 
VOnent, p. 71).~ Tits.] 

1 For Orion and Sothis, see pp, 90-98 of this History. Ohainpollion Jtirnt drew attention to the 
Decani, who were afterwards described by Lepsius {lunleitung z%ir Chronologic da- AlLn AJgypter, 
pp. 08, 09), but with mistakes which Goodwin (Sur un horoscope rjreo coutumnt 7rs nouts do plusiours 
Decaux, in Chabas, Melanges Egijptoiogiqv.es, second scries, pp. 29-i-OOG) and Brugsch {Thesaurus 
Inscriptionum JEgyptiacarmi , p. 131, et seq. ; cf. Die jEgyptdlogu *, p. 339, et bcq.) have corrected 
by means of fresh documents. 

s Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a copy by Lepsius, Denhn., ilL 227, 3. 

3 Biot, however (Sur un ealendrier astrouoedquc at astrohgiqva irouce a Thales an Egijpte, p. 30), 
states that stars of the third and fourth magnitude “are the smallest which can be seen with the 
naiad eye.” X believe I am right in affirming that several of the fellahia and Bedawin attached to 
the “ service des Antiquites ” can see stars which are usually classed with those of the fifth magnitude’ 
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to found and maintain schools of astronomy. The first observatories established 
on the banks of the Nile seem to have belonged to the temples of the sun; 
the high priests of Ida — who, to judge from their title, were alone worthy to 
behold the son face to face — were actively employed from the earliest times 
in studying the configuration and preparing maps of the heavens . 1 The 
priests of other gods were quick to follow their example: at the opening 
of the historic period, there was not a single temple, from one end of the 
valley to the other, that did not possess its official astronomers, or, as the}' 
were called, “watchers of the night .” 3 In the evening they went up on to 
the high terraces above the shrine, or on to the narrow platforms which termi- 
nated the p3 r lons, and fixing their eyes continuously on the celestial vault above 
them, followed the movements of the constellations and carefully noted down 
the slightest phenomena which they observed. A portion of the chart of the 
heavens, as known to Theban Egypt between the eighteenth and twelfth 
centuries before our era, has survived to the present time; parts of it were 
carved by the decorators on the ceilings of temples, and especially on royal 
tombs . 3 The deceased Pharaohs were identified with Osiris in a moro intimate 
fashion than their subjects. They represented the god even in the most 
trivial details; on earth — where, after having played the part of the 
beneficent Onnophris of primitive ages, they underwent the most complete 
and elaborate embalming, like Osiris of the lower world ; in Hades— where 
they embarked side by side with the Sun-Osiris to cross the night and to 

1 I would recall the fact that the high priests of Eli styled themselves Oiru-maM, *• the great of 
sight,” the chief of those who see the Sun, those alone who behold him face to face. One of them 
describes himself on his statue (Maspebo, Rapporteur une mission en Italie , in th uReeveil de Truvaux, 
vol. iii. p. 120, § si. ; of. Bbtjgsoh, Die JEgyptologie, p. 820) : “ the reader who knows the face of the 
heavens, the great of sight in the mansion of the Prince of Rermonthis ” (of. pp. 10G, 1G0 of this History). 
Hermonfhis, the Athm of the south, was the exact counterpart of Heliopolis, the A&nu (On) of the 
north : it therefore possessed its mansion of the prince where Moniu, tho meridional sun, had of old 
resided during his sojourn upon eartlx. 

8 Ur shin this word is also used for the soldiers on watch during the day upon the walls of a 
fortress (Maskcbo, Le Papyrus de Berlin , No. i, 11. IS, 19, in the Melanges d’ AreMologie Rgyptienne ef 
Assyrienne, vol. iii. p. 72). Birch believed he had discovered in the British Museum {Inscriptions in 
the Hieratic and Demotic Characters , pi. xix., No. 5635, and p. 8) a catalogue of observations made at 
Thebes by several astronomers upon a constellation which answered to the Hyades or the Pleiades 
(Biiicn, Yaria , in the Zeitschrift , 18G8, pp. 11, 12); it was merely a question in this text of the 
quantity of water supplied regularly to the astronomers of a Theban temple for their donas tiu purposes. 

s Tho principal representations of the map of the heavens which are at presont Isnown to us, 
are those of the Rameseum on tho left hank of the Nile at Thebes, which have been studied by Biot 
{Sur Vam€e vague des Egyptians, 1831,118, el seq.), by Gi. Tomlinson {On the Astronomical Ceiling of 
the Memnanimi at Thebes, in the Transactions of the R. Soc. of Literature, vol. iii. pi. ii. pp. 484-499), 
by Lopsius (Einleitung sur Chronologic, pp. 20, 21), and lastly by Brugsoh {Thesaurus Inscriptionum 
jEgypliacarum, p. 87, et seq.) ; those of Dendcrab, which have beon reproduced in the Description de 
VJSgypte {Ant., vol. iv. pis. 20, 21), and have had furtber light thrown on them by Brugsoh (Thesaurus 
Inscriptionum JEgypliacarum, p. 1, et seq.) ; those of the tomb of Seti L, which have been edited by 
Belzoni (A Narrative of the Operations, SuppL, iii.), by Rosolliui (Monumenti del Culto, pi. 69), by 
Lepsius ( Denlmuler , iii. 187), by Lefebure (Le Tomlecm de Sdti I&, part iv. pi. xxxvi., in tho Mdmoires 
de la Mission Frangai sc du Gaire, vol. ii.), and finally studied by Brugsoh in his Thesaurus (p. G4, et seq.). 
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]>o S)om again at daybreak; in heaven — where they shone with Orion-Sahu 
under the guardianship of Sethis, and, year by year, led the procession of the 
stars. The maps of the firmament recalled to them, or if necessary taught 
them, this part of their duties : thoy there saw the planets and the decani 
sail past in their boats, and the constellations follow one another in con- 
tinuous succession. The lists annexed to the charts indicated the positions 
occupied each month by the principal heavenly bodies — their risings, their 
culminations, and their settings. 1 Unfortunately, the workmen employed to 
execute these pictures either did not understand much about the subject 
in hand, or did not trouble themselves to copy the originals exactly : they 
omitted many passages, transposed others, and made endless mistakes, which 
make it impossible for us to transfer accurately to a modern map the infor- 
mation possessed by the ancients. 

In directing their eyes to the celestial sphere, Thot had at the same time 
revealed to men the art of measuring time, and the knowledge of the future. 
As he was the moon-god par excellence, he watched with jealous care over 
the divine eye which had been entrusted to him by Horus, and the thirty 
days during which he was engaged in conducting 2 it through all the phases 
of its nocturnal life, were reckoned as a month. Twelvo of these months 
formed the year, a year of three hundred and sixty days, during which the 
earth witnessed the gradual beginning and ending of the circle of the seasons. 
The Nile rose, spread over the fields, sank again into its channel; to the 
vicissitudes of the inundation succeeded the work of cultivation ; the harvest 
followed the seedtime : these formed three distinct divisions of the year, each 
of nearly equal duration. Thot made of them the three seasons, — that of the 
wafers, Shalt ; that of vegetation, Pirait ; that of fcho harvest, Shomu — -3aoh com- 
prising four months, numbered one to four; tho 1st, 2nd, 3rd, aud -1th months 
of Shalt ; the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th months of Piruifc ; the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, nnd -ith 
months of Shomn. The twelve months completed, a new year began, whose* 
birth was heralded by the rising of Sothis in the early days of August." Tim 

1 These tables, preset’ veil in the tombs of Ramses IV. anil Ramses IX., hail attention lirst drawn 
to thorn by Qlnimpollion (Leltres recites < VEgyjde, 2nd edit., pp. 2159-211) and were published hj 
hint (Monuments de VEgyptc et do la Nubic, pJ. celxxii. Ws-celxxii., Text, voi. ii. pp. 517-508), and 
subsequently by Lep.dus ( Uenltni ., in. 227, 22S Ms). They have been studied by E. tin Rouge aud Biot 
( liecherchts de quelqut is dates absolves gui pen cent so eonelure dts dates values insert tos cur des •monu- 
ments .Egyptians, pp. 85-88, end Sur un ctdemli'icr astronomigue ei ostrologigne troumfa 1 Itches eti Egypt c 
dans les tomheaum do lihatnses VI ei de Iihamses IX) ; by Lepsius (L'mleihmg znr Chronologic, p. 110. et 
Beep); by Genslor (Die Thebanischen Tafdn stiindlicher Siernavf gauge) ; by Lopage-Renouf (Calendar at 
Astronomical Observations in Royal Tombs of the Twentieth Dynasty, in the Transactions of the Biblical 
Archeological Society, vol.iii.pp. -100-121); by Brngsck (Thesaurus Insert ptiouum JSgyptiacamm, pp. 
1 85-194)'; by Bilfinger (Die Sterntafeln in den lEgyptischen Eonigsgrabcrn von Bib&n cl-Moluk) ; and 
lastly by Sokaek (JEgyptisehe Studien, Pt. II. 1891). 

3 One of the most common titles of the moon-god Thot is Au-imut, “He who carries, who brings 
the painted Eye of the Sun ” (E. be Bekgmann, Historische Inschriften, pi. lii.). 

3 The order and the nature of the seasons, imperfectly described by Champollion in his Memoirs 
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first month of the Egyptian year thus coincided with the eighth of ours. Thot 
became its patron, and gave it his name, relegating each of the others to a 
special protecting divinity ; in this manner the third month of Shalt fell to 
Kaihor, and was called after her ; the fourth of Piru.it belonged to Banuit or 
Bamiiit, the lady of harvests, and derived from her its appellation of Pharmuti . 1 
Official documents always designated the months by the ordinal number 
attached to them in each season, but the people gave them by preference 
the names of their tutelary deities, and these names, transcribed into Greek, 
and then into Arabic, are still used by the Christian inhabitants of Egypt, 
side by side with the Mussulman appellations. One patron for each month 
was, however, not deemed sufficient: each month was subdivided into three 
decades, over which presided as many decani , and the days themselves were 
assigned to genii appointed to protect them. A number of festivals were 
set apart at irregular intervals during the course of the year : festivals 
for the new year, festivals for the beginning of the seasons, months and 
decades, festivals for the dead, for the supreme gods, and for local divinities. 
Every act of civil life was so closely allied to the religious life, that it could 
not be performed without a sacrifice or a festival. A festival celebrated the 
cutting of the dyltos, another the opening of the canals, a third the reaping 
of the first sheaf, or the carrying of the grain; a crop gathered or stored 
without a festival to implore the blessing of the gods, would have been an 
act of sacrilege and fraught with disaster. The first year of three hundred 
and sixty days, regulated by the revolutions of the moon, did not long meet 
the needs of the Egyptian people ; it did not correspond with the length 
of the solar year, for it fell short of it by five and a quarter days, and this 
deficit, accumulating from twelvemonth to twelvemonth, caused such a serious 
difference between the calendar reckoning and the natural seasons, that it 
soon had to be corrected. They intercalated, therefore, after the twelfth month 
of each year and before the first day of the ensuing year, five epagomonai 
days, which they termed the “ five days over and above the year .” 2 The legend 
of Osiris relates that Thot created them in order to permit N Ciit to give 

mr las signes employes par les oneiens Egypticns « la notation du temps , have been correctly explained 
by Brugsoh (Nouoelles Iteehtrthes snr la division deVannee rhezles anaiens Egyptians, pp. 1-15, 01,02). 

1 For the popular names of the months and their Coptic and Arabic transcriptions, see Bwigsch, 
Thesaurus Insniptionuni JEgyptiacarum, p. 172, el setp, and Die JEgyptologie , pp. 059-361 ; the 
Egyptian festivals arc enumerated and described in this latter work, p. 302, ot scq,. 

" There appears to be a tendency among Egyptologists now to doubt the existence, under the 
Ancient Empire, of the five epagomonai days, and as a fact they are nowhere to be found expressly 
mentioned ; but we know that the five gods of the Osirian cycle were born during the epagomenal 
days (cf. p. 172 of ibis History), and the allusions to the Osirian legend which are met with in the 
Pyramid texts, prove that the days were added long beforo the time when those inscriptions were 
cut. As the wording of the texts ol'teu comes down from prehistoric times, it is most likely 
that the invention of the epagomenal days is anterior to the first Thinite and Memphite dynasties. 
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l)irtli 10 all her children. These days constituted, at tbo end of the “great 
year,” a “ little month /’ 1 which ennsidcTabi} lessened the difference bet ween i 
the sola? and lunar computation, but did not entirely do away with it, and 
the six hours and a lew minutes of which the Egyptians had not taken 
count gradually became the source of Iregh perplexities. They at length 
amounted to a whole day, which needed to bo added every four years to the 
regular three hundred and sixty days, u fact which was imlbrtunatrsjy over- 
looked. The difficulty, at lirst. only slight, which this caused in public life, 
increased with Lime, and ended by disturbing the harmony between the order 
of the calendar and that of natural phenomena : at. die end of a hundred and 
twenty years, the legal year had gained a whole month on the actual year, and 
the 1st of Thot anticipated the heliacal rising of Sot his by thirty days, instead 
of coinciding with it as it ought. The astronomers oi the Cneco-lioinuu 
period, after a retrospective examination of all the past history of their country, 
discovered a very ingenious theory for obviating this unfortunate discrepancy." 
If the omission of six hours annually entailed the loss of one day every 
four years, the time would come, after three hundred and sixty-live times 
four years, when the deficit would amount to an entire year, and when, 
in consequence, fourteen hundred and sixty whole years would exactly 
equal fourteen hundred and sixty-one incomplete years. The agreement 
of the two years, which had been disturbed by the force of circumstances, 
was re-established of itself after rather more than fourteen and a half 
centuries : the opening of the civil year became identical with the beginning 
of the astronomical year, and this again coincided with the heliacal rising; 
of Sirius, and therefore with the official daLe of the inundation. To the 
Egyptians of Pharaonic times, this simple and eminently practical method was 
unknown: by means of it hundreds of generations, who suffered endless 
troubles from the recurring difference between an uncertain and a fixed year, 
might have consoled themselves with the satisfaction of knowing that a day 
would come when one of their descendants would, for once in his life, sec 
both years coincide with mathematical accuracy, and the seasons appear at 
their normal times. The Egyptian year might be compared to a watch which 
loses a definite number of minutes daily. The owner does not take the trouble 
to calculate a cycle in which the total of minutes lost will bring the watch 
round to the correct time ; he bears with the irregularity as long as his affairs 

1 This is the name still given by the Copts to the live epagumenal days (Stern, Koptisclie. 
Grnmmatik , p. 3137; Bltrcscn, Thcnmrus Imiripiimum AEgypliacarv ni t p. 470, cl seq ). 

- Krall has shown that the Sothle cycle was devised and adapted to the ancient history 
of Egypt under the Antoninas (Kkail, Eiudien stir Geschichte den Alien AEgyplens, i. p. 70. 
et seq.). 
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do not suffer by it ; but when it causes him inconvenience, he alters the hands 
to the right hour, and repeats this operation each time he finds it necessary, 
without being guided by a fixed rule. In like manner the Egyptian year 
fell into hopeless confusion with regard to the seasons, the discrepancy 
continually increasing, until the difference became so great, that the king 
or the priests had to adjust the two by a process similar to that employed 
in the ease of the watch. 1 

The days, moreover, had each their special virtues, which it was necessary 
for man to know if he wished to profit by the advantages, or to escape the 
perils which they possessed for him. There was not one among them that 
did not recall some incident of the divine wars, and had not witnessed a battle 
between the partisans of Sit and those of Osiris or Ba ; the victories or the 
disasters which they had chronicled had as it were stamped them with good 
or bad luck, and for that reason they remained for ever either auspicious or 
the reverse. It was on the 17th of Athyr that Typhonhad enticed his brother 
to come to him, and had murdered him in the middle of a banquet. 2 Every 
year, on this day, the tragedy that had taken place in the earthly abode of 
the god seemed to be repeated afresh in the heights of heaven. Just as 
at the moment of the death of Osiris, the powers of good were at their 
weakest, and the sovereignty of evil everywhere prevailed, so the whole of 
Nature, abandoned to the powers of darkness, became inimical to man. 
Whatever he undertook on that day issued in failure. 2 If he went out 
to walk by the river-side, a crocodile would attack him, as the crocodile 
sent by Sit had attacked Osiris. 4 If he set out on a journey, it was a last 
farewell which he bade to his family and friends : death would meet him 
by the way. 5 To escape this fatality, he must shut himself up at home, 6 aud 

1 The questions relating to the divisions and defects of the Egyptian year have given rise to a 
considerable number of works, in which mueh seienco and ingenuity have been expended, often to no 
purpose. I have limited myself, in my remarks on the subject, to what seemed to me most probable* 
and in conformity with what we know of Egyptian belief. The Anadani Papyrus IV. (pi. x, 11. 1-5) 
has preserved the complaint of an Egyptian of the time of Minephlah or of Seti II., with regard to 
the troubles suffered by the people owing to the defects of the year (MAsrERO, Note s au jour lc jour, 

§ 4, in the Proceedings of the Biblical Archaeological Society, vol. xiii. pp, 803-11G). 

2 The date of the 17th of Athyr, given by the Greeks (De Iside et Osiritle, § 18, edit. Paetiiey, 
pp. 21-23), is confirmed by several Pharaonic texts, such as the Saltier Papyrus IV., pi. viii. 11. 1~(5. 

3 The 12th of Paophi, the day on which one of the followers of Osiris joined himself to Sit, 
“whatsoever thou xunyc&t do on this day, misfortune will come this day" { ' Saltier Pap. IV., pi. v. 
1. 1). 

* The 22nd of Paophi, “do not bathe in any water on this day : whosoever sails on the river this 
day, will be torn in pieces by the tongue of the divine crocodile ” (Salliar Pap. IV., pi. vi, ii. 5, 6). 

s The 20th of Mccliir, e! think not to set forth in a boat” {Saltier Pap. TV., pi. xvii. 1. 8). The 
21th, “set not ortt on this day to descend the river; whosoever approaches the river on this day loses 
his life ” (id,, pi. xviii 11. 1, 2). 

0 The 1th of Paophi, M go not forth from thy house in any direction on this day” (Sailin' Pap. 
IV., pi. iv. 1. 3), neither on the 5th (id, pi. iv. 11. 8, 1); the 5th of Pakhons, “whosoever goes forth 
from his house on this day will be attacked and die from feveis” (id, pi. xxiii. 11. 8, 8). 
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wait in inaction until the hours of danger had passed and the sun of the 

ensuing clay had put the evil one to flight . 1 It, was to liis interest to 

know these adverse influences; and who would have known them all, had 
not Thot pointed them out and marked them in his calendars? One of 
these, long fragments of which have come down to us, indicated briefly 

the character of each day, the gods who presided over it, the perils which 

accompanied their patronage, or the good fortune which might be expected 
of them . 2 The details of it are not always intelligible to us, as we are still 
ignorant of many of the episodes iu the life of Osiris. The Egyptians were 
acquainted with the matter from childhood, and were guided with sufficient 
exactitude by these indications. The hours of the night were all inauspi- 
cious ; 3 those of the day were divided into three “seasons” of four hours 
each, of which some were lucky, while others were invariably of ill omen . 4 
“ Ti-ib 4th of Tybi : good, good, good. Whatsoever thou seest on this day will 
be fortunate. Whosoever is born on this day, will die more advanced in years 
than any of his family; he will attain to a greater age than his father. 
The 5th of Tybi: inimical, inimical, inimical. This is the day on which 
the goddess Sokhit, mistress of the double white Palace, burnt the chiefs 
when they raised an insurrection, came forth, and manifested themselves . 3 
Offerings of bread to Shu, Phtah, Thot: burn incense to Ba, and to the 
gods who are his followers, to Phtah, Thot, LIu-Su, on this day. Whatsoever 
thou seest on this day will be fortunate. The 6tii of Tybi : good, good, good. 
Whatsoever thou seest on this day will be fortunate. The 7tii of Tybi : 
inimical, inimical, inimical. Do not join thyself to a woman in the presence 

: On the 20th of Thot no work was to be done, no oxen killed, no stranger received, ( Saltier Papy- 
rus IV., pi. i. 11. 2, 3). On tho 22ml no fish might be eaten, no oil lamp was to be lighted (hi, pi. j. 
11. 8, 9). On tho 23rd “ put no ineense on the lire, nor kill big cattle, nor goats, nor ducts ; eat of no 
goose, nor of that which has lived” (id., pi. i. 1. 9; pi. ii. 1. 1). On the 2Gth “do absolutely nothing 
on this day ’’ (id., pi. ii. 11. 6, 7), and the same advice is found on the 7lh of Paophi (hi, pi. iv. 1. 0, >, 
on the 18th (id, , pi. v. 1. 8), on the 26th (id., pi. vi. 1. 9), on Ihe 27tli (id., pi. vi. 1. 10), and more than 
thirty times in the remainder of the Sallier Calendar. Uu the 30th of Moehir it is forbidden to speak 
aloud to any one (hi, pi. xviii. 11. 7, S). 

2 The Sallier Papyrus IV. in the British Museum, published in Sdnet Papyri, vul. i. pi. exliv.- 
olxviii. Its value was recognized Ly Ohampollion (Satawx'i, Campiajae tie llavtses la Grand, p. 121, 
note 1), and an analysis was made of it by E. de liouge (Meawire. mr quelpu s phenamiaes rtflcstes, 
pp. 33-39 ; of. J levue Areheohgiqne, 1st scries, vol. is.); it has been entirely trauinl.iied by Ohabus (Le 
Calami rier des jours fast us at nefades de, Yaunde egyptienne). 

3 Some nights were more inauspicious Ilian others, and furnished a pretext for special advice. 
On the 9th of Thot “ go not out at night” (Sallier Pap. IV., pi. iii. 1, S), also on the 15th of Ivhoiak 
(id., pi. xi. 1. 5) and the 27tli (id., pi. xii, 1. 6); on tho fitli of Pharaonoth, tho fourth hour of the 
night only was dangerous (id., pi. xix. 1. 2). 

1 For this division of tho day into three seasons — “ tori,” ef. Maspeko, liludcs Eyyptiennes, vol. i. 
p. SO. note 2. Sunrise and sunset especially had harmful iniluenees, against which it was necessary 
to be on one’s guard (Sallier Pup. TV., pi. ii. 3. 4; pi. v. 1, 5; pi. vi. . 6; pi. xv. 11. 2, 6; pi. xvii. 
11. 2, 3; pi. xviii. 11. G, 7; pi. xix. 1. 4; pi. xxili. 11. 2, 3), 

5 This is an allusion to the revolt of men against Ba, and to the revenge taken by the god Pharaoh 
by moans of the goddess Sokhit; cf. tho account given on p. 165 of this History. 
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of the Eye of Horns. Beware of letting the fire go out which is in thy house. 
The 8th of Tybi : good, good, good. Whatsoever thou seest with thine eye 
this day, the Ennead of the gods will grant to thee : the sick will recover. 
Ti-ie 9th of Tybi : good , good, good. The gods cry out for joy at noon this day. 
Bring offerings of festal cakes and of fresh bread, which rejoice the heart of 
the gods and of the manes. The 10th of Tybi: inimical, inimical, inimical. 
Do not set fire to weeds on this day : it is the day on which the god hkip-hdfi 
set fire to the land of Biito. 1 2 The 11th of Tybi: inimical, inimical, inimmol. 
Do not draw nigh to any flame on this day, for Ra entered the flumes to strike 
all his enemies, and whosoever draus nigh to them on this day, it shall not ho 
well with him during his whole life. The 12th of Tybi: inimical, inimic'd, 
inimical. See that thou beholdest not a rat on this day, nor approaches! any 
rat within thy house : it is the day wherein Sokhit gave forth the decrees.’ d 
In these cases a little watchfulness or exercise of memory sufficed to put 
a man on his guard against evil omens; but in many circumstances all the 
vigilance in the world would not protect him, and the fatality of the day 
would overtake him, without his being able to do ought to avert it. No man 
can at will place the day of his birth at a favourable time ; lie must accept 
it as it occurs, and yet it exercises a decisive influence on the maimer of his 
death. According as he enters the world ou the 4th, 5th, or 0th of Paopld, 
he either dies of marsh fever, of love, or of drunkenness.^ The child of tin* 
23rd perishes by the jaws of a crocodile: 4 that of the 27lh is bitten and dim 
by a serpent. 5 * On the other hand, the fortunate man whose birthday fall • 
on the 9th or the 29th lives to an extreme old age, and passes away peacefully, 
respected by all. 0 

Thot, having pointed out the evil to men, gave to them at the stunt.* 
time the remedy. The magical arts of which he was the repository, made 
him virtual master of the other gods. 7 He knew their mystic names, their 
secret weaknesses, the kind of peril they most feared, the ceremonies which 
subdued them to his will, the prayers which they could not refuse to grant 
under pain of misfortune or death. His wisdom, transmitted to his wor- 
shippers, assured to them the same authority which he exercised upon those 

1 The incident in the divine wars to which this passage alludes is as yet unknown. 

2 Scdlier Papyrus IV., pi. xiii. 1. 3 ; pi. xiv. 1. 3 ; cf. SIaspego, Etudes Egypt lames, vol, i, pp. 00-35 ; 
OiiAi’AS, Le Calendrier des jours pastes et ntfaste s, pp. G5-G9. The decrees of Sokhit were those pat 
forth by the goddess at the end of the reign of Ba for the destruction of men. 

3 Saltier Papyrus IV., pi. iv. 1. 3, pp. 4-G. 

4 Id., pi. vi. 1. 6; in the story, this, was one of the fates announced to ihe “ Predestined Prince.’ 3 

3 Id., pi. vii. 1. 1. 

b Id-, pl- iv. 1. 8 ; pi. vii. 11. 1, 2. 

For the magic power of Thot, the “correct voice” which he prescribes, and his books of incan- 
tation, sec pp. 145, 146 of this History. 
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in ]ieaYen 5 on earth, or in the nether world. The magicians instructed in his 
school had, like the. god, control of the words and sounds which, emitted at the 
favourable moment with the “correct voice,” would evoke the most formidable 
deities from beyond the confines of the universe : they could bind and loose 
at will Osiris, Sit, Amubis, even Thot himself; they could send them forth, 
and recall them, or constrain them to work and fight for them. The extent 
of their power exposed the magicians to terrible temptations ; they were often 
led to use it to the detriment of others, to satisfy their spite, or to gratify 
their grosser appetites. Many, moreover, made a gain of their knowledge, 
putting it at the service of the ignorant who would pay for it. When they 



THE GODS FIGHTING FOB THE MAGICIAN WHO HAS INVOKED THEM. 1 


were asked to plague or get rid of an enemy, they had a hundred different, 
ways of suddenly surrounding him without his suspecting it: they tor- 
mented him with deceptive or terrifying dreams ; 3 they harassed him with 
apparitions and mysterious voices ; they gave him as a prey to sicknesses, to 
wandering spectres, who entered into him and slowly consumed him . 8 They 
constrained, even at a distance, the wills of men ; they caused women to be 
the victims of infatuations, to forsake those they had loved, and to love those 
they had previously detested . 4 In order to compose an irresistible charm, 
they merely required a little blood from a person, a few nail-parings, some 
hair, or a scrap of linen which he had worn, and which, from contact with 
his skin, had become impregnated with his personality. Portions of these 
were incorporated with the wax of a doll which they modelled, and 
clothed to resemble their victim; thenceforward all the inflictions to which 
the image was subjected were experienced by the original ; he was consumed 

1 Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from the tracing by Golenischeff, Die Metfernich-Sielo, pi. iii. 14. 

- Most of the magical books contain formularies for “the sending of dreams ;”y.g. Papyrus 32%9 
in the Louvre (Mapfebo, M<f moire sur quelques Papyrus du Louvre, pis. i-viii., and pp. 113-12J), the 
Gnostic Papyrus of Leyden and the incantations in Greek which accompany it (Leemans, Monuments 
Egyptians, vol. i. pis. 1-14, and Papyri Gra>ci, vol. ii. p. 10, el seq.). 

3 Thus in the hieroglyphic test (Sharpe, Egyptian Inscriptions, 1st series, pi. sit 11. 15, 16), 
quoted for the first time by Chabas (Do quelques textes JiferoglypMqnes relatifs aux esprits possesseurs, 
in the Bulletin Archeoloyiqua de VAthelvsum Fmnyais, 1856, p. 44): "That no dead man nor woman 
enter into him, that the shade of no manes haunt him.” 

4 Gnostic Papyrus of Leyden, p. xiv, 1. 1, et seq. (in Leemans, Monuments Egyptiens du Miiete de 
Letjde, pi. vii.) ; cf'. Beviixout, Les Arts Egyptiens in the llcvue Egyplologique, vol. i. pp. 169-172. 
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with, fever when his effigy was exposed to the fire, he was wounded when 
the figure was pierced by a knife. The Pharaohs themselves had no immunity 
from these spells. 1 These machinations were wont to be met by others of 
the same kind, and magic, if invoked at the right moment, was often able 
to annul the ills which magic had begun. It was not indeed all-powerful 
against fate : the man born on the 27th of Paophi would die of a snake-bite, 
whatever charm he might use to protect himself. But if the day of his death 
were foreordained, at all events the year in which it would occur was 
uncertain, and it was easy for the magician to arrange that it should not 
take place prematurely. A formula recited opportunely, a sentence of prayer 
traced on a papyrus, a little statuette worn about the person, the smallest 
amulet blessed and consecrated, put to flight the serpents who were the 
instruments of fate. Those curious stelm on which we see Horns half naked, 
standing on two crocodiles and brandishing in his fists creatures which had 
reputed powers of fascination, were so many protecting talismans ; set up at 
the entrance to a room or a house, they kept off the animals represented 
and brought the evil fate to nought. Sooner or later destiny would doubt- 
less prevail, and the moment would come when the fated serpent, eluding 
all precautions, would succeed in carrying out the sentence of death. At all 
events the man would have lived, perhaps to the verge of old age, perhaps 
to the years of a hundred and ten, to which the wisest of the Egyptians hoped 
to attain, and which period no man bom of mortal mother might exceed. 2 
If the arts of magic could thus suspend the law of destiny, how much more 
efficacious were they when combating the influences of secondary doilies, the evil 
eye, and the spells of man ? Thot, who was the patron of sortilege, presided 
also over exorcisms, and the criminal acts which some committed in his name 
could have reparation made for them by others in his name. To malicious 
genii, genii still stronger were opposed; to harmful amulets, those which were 
protective ; to destructive measures, vitalizing remedies ; and this was not even 
the most troublesome part of the magicians’ task. Nobody, in fact, among 
those delivered by their intervention escaped unhurt from the trials to which 
lie had been subjected. The possessing spirits when they quitted their victim 
generally left behind them traces of their occupation, in the brain, heart, 
lungs, intestines— in fact, in the whole body. The illnesses to which the 

1 Spells were employed against Ramses Tif. (On abas. Le Papyrus Mngique Ihtrrh, pp. 170. 172 ; 
DiavisiilA, Le Papyrus jndiciai re dc Turin , pp. 12.7, 12G, 131), and the evidence in the criminal charge 
brought against the magicians explicitly mentions the wax iigures and the philbrs used on this 
occasion. 

See the curious memoir by Goodwin in Oijabas, Nelunga $(iypiol<itjifjues, 2nd series, pp, 221-237, 
on the age of a hundred and ten years, and its mention in Pharaonic and Coptic documents. 
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human race is prone, were not indeed all brought about by enchanters 
relentlessly persecuting their enemies, but they were all attributed to the 



presence of an invisible 
being, whether spectre or 
demon, who by some super- 
natural means had been made 
to enter the patient, or who, 
unbidden, bad by malice or 
necessity taken up his abode 
within him . 1 It was needful, 
after expelling the intruder, 
to re-establish the health of 
the sufferer by means of fresh 
remedies. The study of 
simples and other maierise 
medic a? would furnish these ; 

Thot had revealed himself 
to man as the first magician, 
he became in like manner 
for them the first physician 
and the first surgeon . 2 

Egypt is naturally a very 
salubrious country, and the 
Egyptians boasted that they 
were “the healthiest of all 
mortals ; ” but they did not 
neglect any precautions to 
maintain their health. 

“Every month, for three 
successive days, they purged 
the system by means of emetics or clysters . 4 The study of medicine with 
them was divided between specialists; each physician attending to one kind 


THE CHILD HOIWS OX THE CROCODILES.'* 


1 Upon tins conception of sickness and death, see pp. Ill, 112 of this History. 

2 The testimony of classical -writers and of the Egyptian monuments to ThoL as physician and 
tnirgeon has been collected and brought up to date by ITetsoil-uakh, Hermes Trismeyistos, p. 20, et 
seep, IS, efc Self., 07. 

s Drawn by Eaueher-Gudin, from an Alexandrian stele in the Gizeh Museum (Id a riette, IZoraf- 
ments divers , pi. 15 and text, pp. 3, 4). The reason for the appearance of so many different animals 
in this stele and in others of the same nature, has been given by Maswsro, Alludes de Mytlioloyie et 
(V Arehealoyte Egypimmes, vol. ii. pp. 417-419; they were all supposed to possess the evil eye and to 
be able to fascinate their victim before striking him. 

* He god., ii. 77 ; the testimony of Herodotus in regard to potions and clysters is confirmed by 
that of the medical Papyri of Egypt (Chaius, Melanges Eyyptologiqiies, 1st series, p. 65, et seq.). 
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of illness only. Every place possessed several doctors ; some for diseases of 
the eyes, others for the head, or the teeth, or the stomach, or for internal 
diseases . 55 1 But the subdivision was not carried to the extent that Herodotus 
would make us believe. It was the custom to make a distinction only between 
the physician trained in the priestly schools, and fuither instructed by daily 
practice and the study of books, — the bone-setter attached to the worship of 
Sokbit who treated fractures by the intercession of the goddess, — and the 
exorcist who professed to cure by the sole virtue of amulets and magic 
phrases . 2 The professional doctor treated all kinds of maladies, but, as with 
us, there were specialists for certain affections, who were consulted in 
preference to general practitioners. If the number of these specialists was 
so considerable as to attract the attention of strangers, it was because the 
climatic character of the country necessitated it. Where ophthalmia and 
affections of the intestines raged violently, we necessarily find many oculists 5 
as well as doctors for internal maladies. The best instructed, however, knew 
but little of anatomy. As with the Christian physicians of the Middle Ages, 
religious scruples prevented the Egyptians from cutting open or dissecting, 
in the cause of pure science, the dead body which was identified with that 
of Osiris. The processes of embalming, which would have instructed them 
in anatomy, were not intrusted to doctors ; the horror was so great with which 
any one was regarded who mutilated the human form, that the “ paraschile,” 
on whom devolved the duty of making the necessary incisions in the dead, 
became the object of universal execration: as soon as he had finished his 
task, the assistants assaulted him, throwing stones at him with such violence 
that he had to take to his heels to escape with his life . 4 The knowledge of 
what went on within the body was therefore but vague. Life seemed to be a 
little air, a breath which was conveyed by the veins from member to member. 
“The head contains twenty-two vessels, which draw the spirits into it and 
send them thence to all parts of the body. There are two vessels for f lic 
breasts, which communicate heat to the lower parts. There are two vessels 
for the thighs, two for the neck , 5 two for the arms, two for the back of the 

1 Herodotus, if. 84, and tlie commentary of Wiedemann ou these two passages ( Ua-oilots Z incites 
Buck, p. 822, et seq., 344, 345). 

2 This division into three categories, indicated by the Ebers Papyrus, pi. xeix. 11. 2, 3, has boon 
confirmed by a curious passage in a Grseeo-Egyptian treatise on alchemy (Maspero, Notes an jour In 
jour , § 13, in the Proceedings of the Biblical Archaeological Society, vol. xiii. pp. 501--503), 

3 Affections of the eyes occupy one-fourth of the Ebers Papyrus (Ebebs, Das Kapitel uber die 
Augcnhmnl It citcn, in the Abh, der phil.-hist. Classe, der KSnigl. Sticks. Gesetts. der Wmcmchaften , 
vol. xi. pp. 199-38G ; cf. J. Hirschberg, JEgypten, Geschichtliclie Studien eines Augemntes, pp. 
31-71). 

4 Diodorus Siculus, i, 91. 

8 These two vessels, not mentioned in the Ebers and the Berlin Papyri through the inadvertence 
of the copyist, were restored to the text of the general enumeration by H. Sonus per, Ueilrage zur 
ErM&rung des Papyrus Ebm (in the Z&itschnft, vol. xxx. pp, 35-37). 
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head, two for the forehead, two for the eyes, two for the eyelids, two for 
the right ear by which enter the breaths of life, and two for the left ear 
which in like manner admit the breaths of death .” 1 The "breaths” 
entering by the right ear, are “the good airs, the delicious airs of the 
north;” the sea-breeze which tempers 
the burning of summer and renews the 
strength of man, continually weakened 
by the heat and threatened with ex- 
haustion. These vital spirits, entering 
the veins and arteries by the ear or 
nose, mingled with the blood, which 
carried them to all parts of the body; 
they sustained the animal and were, 
so to speak, the cause of its movement. 

The heart, the perpetual mover — hcdii 
— collected them and redistributed them 
throughout the body: it was regarded 
as “the beginning of all the mem- 
bers,” and whatever part of the living 
body the physician touched, “whether 
the head, the nape of the neck, the 
bunds, the breast, the arms, the legs, his hand lit upon the heart,” and 
he felt it heating under his fingers . 3 Under the influence of the good 
breaths, the vessels were inflated and worked regularly ; under that of the 
evil, they became inflamed, were obstructed, were hardened, or gave way, 
and the physician had to remove the obstruction, allay the inflammation, 
and re-establish their vigour and elasticity. At the moment of death, 
the vital spirits “withdrew with the soul; the blood,” deprived of air, 
“became coagulated, the veins and arteries emptied themselves, and the 
creature perished ” for want of breaths . 4 

The majority of the diseases from which the ancient Egyptians suffered, 
are those which still attack their successors ; ophthalmia, affections of the 



1 Men Papyrus, pi. xcix. 1. 1-c. L 14; The Berlin Medical Papyrus, pL rr.t 5, pi. xvi. 1. 3; of. 
Chabas, Melanges Egyptologies, 1st series, pp. 63, 64; Brow, Becueil dc Monuments Egyphens 

dessinft sur les lieu®, vol. ii. pp. 114, 115. , - 

a Drawn by Fancher-Gudin, from a sketch by Naville, in the Mgyptische Todtmbiich, vol. i. 
pi. Isis. The deceased carries in his Land a sail inflated by the wind, symbolizing the air, and holds 
it to his nostrils that he may inhale the breaths which will fill anew his arteries, and bring 

hlS ^libers Papyrus, pi. xcix. 11. 1-4. It has been thought from that passage that the Egyptians had 
a vague preconception of the circulation of the blood. 

* Pcemander , § x., Parthev’s edition, pp. 75, 76. 
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stomach , 1 abdomen, and bladder , 2 intestinal worms , 3 varicose veins, ulcers 
in the leg-, the dSJile pimple/ and finally the “ divine mortal malady , 55 the 
ilivmus morbus of the Latins, epilepsy . 3 Anannia, from which at least one- 
ib urtli of the present 3 top illation suffers, '* was not less prevalent than at present, 
if we may judge from the number of remedies which were used against 
lunmaturia, the principal cause of it. The fertility of the women entailed a 
number of infirmities or local affections which the doctors attempted to relieve, 
not always with success . 7 The science of those days treated externals only, 
and occupied itself merely with symptoms easily determined by sight or touch ; 
it never suspected that troubles which showed themselves in two widely 
remote parts of the body might only be different effects of the same illness, 
and they classed as distinct maladies those indications which we now know to 
be the symptoms ol* one disease . 8 They were able, however, to determine fairly 
well the specific characteristics of ordinary affections, and sometimes described 
them, in a precise and graphic fashion. “The abdomen is heavy, the pit 
of the stomach painful, the heart burns and palpitates violently. The 
clothing oppresses the sick man and lie can barely support it. Nocturnal 
thirsts. His heart is sick, as that of a man who has eaten of the sycamore 
gum. The flesh loses its sensitiveness as that of a man seized with illness. 
If he seek to satisfy a want of nature 3u* finds no relief. Say to this, ‘There 
is an accumulation of humours in the abdomen, which makes the heart sick. 
I will act . 5 55 a This is the beginning of gastric fever so common in Egypt, 


■ Designated by the name ru-ubu. llo-abu is ai.o a gen oral term, comprising, besides the stomach, 
all tlio internal parts of the body in the legion of the diaphragm ; of. MasvbuO in the Jli.vm critique, 
1875. vol. i. p. 287 ; Luring, Die idler die medicinhchcn Keuutnisse der alien JEgypter ba'ichluiden 
Papyri, pp. 22-24,70, etseq. ; Joauiim, Papyrus Ebert,, p. x\ iii. The recipes for the stumuok are 
confined for the most part to the Eters Papyrus, pis. xxxvi.-xhv. 

2 M 'hers Papyrus, pis. ii, xvi., xxiii., xxxvi., do. 

•' libers Papyrus, pi. xvi. 1. 15, pi. xxiii. 1.1; of. Ltnivu, Die iiber die medic iniselien Kumtuisse 
Her nlten JEgypter brrkhtauhn Papyri , p. It} ; Joachim, Papyrus Ebtrs, pp. xvii., xviii. 

1 Medical Papyrus of Berlin, pi. iii. 1. », pi. vi. 1. (i, pi. x. 1. 3, et wjip 
'* IiitUiihuu, Beat til de Mouutiunte Egyptian, densities sur les lieux, vol. ii. p, 109. 
b Ctiiiesinoliv, Kliuischa mid Anatouiisehe Btobuchiiingt,t iiber die Erauliheitea, con JEtjypten in the 
Archie fiir phytiolorjische licilhtmde, vol. xiib p. 57)0. 

'* With regard to the diseases of women, of. Piers Papyrus, pis. xeiii., xcviii., etc. Several of the 
recipes are devoted to the solution of a problem which appears to have greatly exercised the mind of 
the ancients, viz. the determination of tho sox of a child before its birth {Medical, Papyrus of Berlin, 
verso pis. i., ii,; cf. C'habas, Melanges Eijyjdokgiquns, 1st tones, pp. 08-70; BnuusoH, Beam'd de 
Monuments, vol, ii. pp. 116, 117): analogous formularies in writers of classical antiquity or of modern 
times have been cited by Lkp ag k-Eeno u f, Hole on the Medical Papyrus of Berlin (in the Zeitschrift, 
1873, pp. 123-125), by Ermas, JEtjypten uud JEyyplisehes Lcbai itn AlUrtum, p. 480, and by Linux u, 
Die itbtr die mediciimclten Keuutnisse der alkn JEyyptcr btrichimdm Papyri, pp. 189-141. 

* d’his is particularly noticeable in the chapters which treat of diseases of the eyes ; cf, on thi» 
subject the remarks of Maspbiio iu the Hume critique, 1S89, vuL ii. p. BUS. 

8 Medical Papyrus of Berlin, pi. xiii, 11. 3-G; cf. Cjjabas, Melanges Egyptologiques, 1st series, 
p. GO ; Bevgscii, Ileciudl de Monuments, vol. ii, pp. 112, 118, A whole series of diagnoses, worded with 
much clearness, will be found, in the treatise on diseases of the stomach in xlie Ebtrs Papyrus, 
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and a modern physician could not better diagnose such a case ; the phraseology 
would be less flowery, but the analysis of the symptoms would not differ from 
that giyen us by the ancient practitioner. The medicaments recommended 
comprise nearly everything which can in some way or other be swallowed, 
whether in solid, mucilaginous, or liquid form . 1 Yegetable remedies are 
reckoned by the score, from the most modest herb to the largest tree, such 
as the sycamore, palm, acacia, and cedar, of which the sawdust and shavings 
were supposed to possess both antiseptic and emollient properties. Among the 
mineral substances are to be noted sea-salt, alum , 2 nitre, sulphate of copper, and 
a score of different kinds of stones — among the latter the “ memphite stone 57 
was distinguished for its virtues ; if applied to parts of the body which were 
lacerated or unhealthy, it acted as an anaesthetic and facilitated the success 
of surgical operations. Flesh taken from the living subject, the heart, the 
liver, the gall, the blood — either dried or liquid — of animals, the hair and 
horn of stags, were all customarily used in many cases where the motive 
determining their preference above other materia?, mediae is unknown to us. 
Many recipes puzzle us by their originality and by the barbaric character 
of the ingredients recommended: “the milk of a woman who has given 
birth to a boy, 1 ” the dung of a lion, a tortoise’s brains, an old book boiled 
in oil.® The medicaments compounded of these incongruous substances were 
often very complicated. It was thought that the healing power was increased 
by multiplying the curative elements ; each ingredient acted upon a specific 
region of the body, and after absorption, separated itself from the rest to 
bring its influence to bear upon that region. The physician made use 
of all the means which we employ to-day to introduce remedies into the 
human system, whether pills or potions, poultices or ointments, draughts or 
clysters. Not only did he give the prescriptions, but he made them up, thus 


pi. xxxvi, 1. 4, xliv. 1. 12; ef. Maspero in the Revue critique, 1876, vol. i. pp. 235-237; Joaciixm. 
Papyrus Elers, pp. 33-53. 

1 The partial enumeration and identification of the ingredients -which outer into the composition 
of Egyptian medicaments have been made by Ciiabas (Melanges EyyptoLoyiqu.cs, 1st series, pp. 71-77, 
and L’Egyptoloyiu. vol. i. pp. 186, 187); by Beugscit (Recneil de Monuments, vol. ii. p. 105); by Stern 
in the Glossary which he has made to the Ebers Papyrus, and more recently by Luring (I Ho uber die 
medicinischcn Ktnninisse tier alien ASyypter bericktendcn Papyri, pp. 85-120, 143-170). 

2 Alum was called abenii, oben. in ancicnL Egyptian (Lop.et, Le Nom dijyptien de VAlua, in the 
Ilecue.il de Travaux, vol. xv. pp. 199, 200); for tiro considerable quantity produced, of, Heeoootijs, 
ii. 180, and Wiepemanx’s Commentary, JRerodots Zweites Ruck, pp. 610, 6] 1. 

3 Ebers Papyrus, pi. lxsviii. 1. 22— Ixxix. 1. 1: “To relieve a child who is constipated.— An old 
book. Boil i t in oil, and apply half to the stomach, to provoke evacuation.” It must not be forgottm 
that, the writings being on papyrus, the old hook in question, once boiled, would have an effect 
analogous to that of our linseed-meal poultices. If the physician recommended taking an old one, 
it was for economical reasons merely ; the Egyptians of the middle classes would always have in tlieir 
possession a number of letters, copy-hooks, and other worthless waste papers, of which they would 
gladly rid themselves in such a profitable manner 
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combining the art of the physician with that of the dispenser. He prescribed 
the ingredients, pounded them either separately or together, he macerated 
them in the proper way, boiled them, reduced them by heating, and filtered 
them through linen . 1 Fat served him as tlie ordinary vehicle for ointments, 
and pure water for potions; but ho did not despise other liquids, such as wine, 
beer (fermented or unfermented), vinegar, milk, olive oil, “ben” oil either 
crude or refined , 2 even the urine of men and animals : the whole, sweetened 
with honey, was taken hot, night and morning . 3 The use of more than one 
of these remedies became world -wide; the Greeks borrowed them from the 
Egyptians; we have piously accepted them from the Greeks; and our 
contemporaries still swallow with resignation many of the abominable mix- 
tures invented on the banks of the Nile, long before the building of the 
Pyramids. 

It was Thot who had taught men arithmetic; Thot had revealed to them 
the mysteries of geometry and mensuration ; Thot had constructed instruments 
and promulgated the laws of music ; Thot had instituted the art of drawing, 
and had codified its unchanging rules . 1 He had been the inventor or patron 
of all that was useful or beautiful iu the Nile valley, and the climax of his 
beneficence was reached by his invention of the principles of writing, without 
which humanity would have been liable to forget his teaching, and to lose 
the advantage of his discoveries . 5 It has been sometimes questioned whether 
writing, instead of having been a benefit to the Egyptians, did not rather 
injure them. An old legend relates that when the god unfolded his dis- 
covery to King Thames, whose minister lie was, the monarch immediately 
raised an objection to it. Children and young people, who hail hitherto been 
forced to apply themselves diligently to learn and retain whatever was taught 
them, now that they possessed a means of storing up knowledge without 
trouble, would cease to apply themselves, and would neglect to exercise their 
memories . 15 Whether Thames was right or not, the criticism came fuo late : 

1 I know of no description of tli«- methods for making up pharmaceutical preparations ; but an 
idea can he formed of the minuteness ami care with which the Egyptians performed these opur.it ions, 
from the receipts preserved, ua at Etifu, for the preparation of the perfumes used in the temples. 
ntjmaiLX, Ear Grnhpalasi des Patuanu,icuiapt, vol. ii. pp. 18 -32; Loret, Le KypJti, parfnni sacra 
dcs nuclei's Jigyptie.is, taken from the Journal Asiutiquc, 81 L so lies, vol. s, pp. 76-182. 

* The nmriuga, which supplies the *‘hcn” oil, is the Bifcu of the Egyptian texts (Loret, 
lleehcrchcs sur plimet/rs pi ant is animus dis Audens Etiypiiciis, in the Jlcc.mll lie Travau sc, vol. vii, 
pp. 103-106). 

“ Oharas, Melanges Egypiolugiques , 1st series, pin 66, 67, 78, 73; Lunmu, IJeber die medidnischen 
Keuntnisse dcr alien JL'gypter herichiinden Papyri, pp. 165-170. 

4 Eor those various attributions to Thot, see the passages from Egyptian inscriptions and from 
classical authors, collected hy Pirtsuilmans, II annex Trismcgistos, p. 18, et seip, 30, at seep 

Concerning Thot as the inventor of writing, of. the Egyptian texts of Pharaonic and Ptolemaic 
times quoted hy Bnvsson, Religion und Mythologie dir Alien ASgyptur, p. 410. 

4 Pj.ato. Ph&drus, § lix., IUuot’s edition, vol. i. p. 783. 
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"the ingenious art of painting words aud of speaking to the eyes” had 
once for all been acquired by the Egyptians, and through them by the 
greater part of mankind. It was a very complex system, in which were 
united most of the methods fitted for giving expression to thought, namely : 
those which were limited to the presentment of the idea, and those which 
were intended to suggest sounds. 1 At the 
outset the use was confined to signs in- 
tended to awaken the idea of the object 
in the mind of the reader by the more or 
less faithful picture of the object itself; 
for example, they depicted the sun by a 
centred disc ©, the moon by a crescent 
0, a lion by a lion in the act of walking 
a man by a small figure in a squat- 
ting attitude * As by this method it 
was possible to convey only a very re- 
stricted number of entirely materialistic 
concepts, it became necessary to liavo re- 
course to various artifices in order to make 
up for the shortcomings of the ideograms 
properly so-called. The part was put lor 
the whole, the pupil © in place of the whole 
eye -*»•, the head of the ox w instead of 
the complete ox The Egyptians sub- 
stituted cause for effect and effect for cause, 
the instrument for the work accomplished, 
and the disc of the sun © signified the 
day; a smoking brazier | the fire: the brush, inkpot, and palette of the 
scribe j={| denoted writing or written documents. They conceived the idea of 
employing some object which presented an actual or supposed resemblance to 
the notion to be conveyed ; thus, the foreparts of a lion denoted priority, 
supremacy, command ; the wasp symbolized royalty and a tadpole ^ stood 
for hundreds of thousands. They ventured finally to use conventionalisms, as 
for instance when they drew the axe "j for a god, or the ostrich-feather ^ for 

1 The gradual formation of the hieroglyphic system, and the nature of the various elements of 
which it was composed, have been very skilfully analysed by Vii . Lenoumant, Estai sur la propaga- 
tion de V alphabet plduicien parmi kspeuph* de VAaeien Monde, voL i. pp. L-o2, 

S Bas-relief of the temple of Seti I. at Abydos, diawn by Boudier, from a photograph by Beato. 
The god is marking with his reed-pen upon the notches of a long frond oi palm, the duration in 
millions of years of i.ho reign of Pharaoh upon this earth, in accordance with the decree of the gods 
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justice ; the sign in these eases had only a conventional connection with the 
concept assigned to it. At times two or three of these symbols were associated 
in order to express conjointly an idea which would have been inadequately 
rendered by one of them alone: a live-pointed star placed under an inverted 
crescent moon denoted a month, a calf running before the sign for % atm* 
indicated thirst. All these artifices combined furnished, however, but 
a very incomplete means of seizing and transmitting thought. When the 
writer had written out twenty or thirty of these signs and the ideas which they 
were supposed to embody, he had before him only the skeleton of a sentence, 
from which the flesh and sinews had disappeared ; the tone and rhythm 
of the words were wanting, as were also the indications of gender, number, 
person, and inflection, which distinguish the different parts of speech and 
determine the varying relations between them. Besidos this, in order to 
understand for himself and to guess the meaning of the author, the reader 
was obliged to translate the symbols which he deciphered, by means of words 
which represented in the spoken language the pronunciation of each symbol. 
Whenever he looked at them, they suggested to him both tlio idea and 
the word for the idea, and consequently a sound or group of sounds ; when 
each of them had thus acquired three or four invariable associations of sound, 
he forgot their purely ideographic value and accustomed himself to consider 
them merely as notations of sound. 

The first experiment in phonetics was a species of rebus, where each of 
the signs, divorced from its original sense, served to represent several words, 
similar in sound, but differing in meaning in the spoken language. The same 
group of articulations, Nab fir, No hr, convoyed in .Egyptian the concrete idea 
of a lute and the abstract idea of beauty; the sign | expressed at once the* 
lute and beauty. The beetle was called KhopirrU , and the verb Mo bo” w;h 
pronounced khopirtt; the figure of the beetle consequently signified, both 
the insect and the verb, and by further combining with it other signs, the 
articulation of each corresponding syllable was given in detail. The sieve c 
Mini, the mat a pa, pi, the mouth <=. ret, ra, gave the formula Mtaa-pi-rin 
which was equivalent to the sound of Jchopiru , the verb “to be:” grouped 
together O3 they denoted in writing the concept of “to be” by means of 
a triple rebus. In this system, each syllable of a word could be represented 
by one of several signs, all sounding alike. One-half of these “syllables” 
stood for open, the other half for closed syllables, and the use of the former 
soon brought about the formation of a true alphabet. The final vowel in 
them became detached, and left only the remaining consonant — for example, 
r in ru, h in ha, 11 in ni, h in bit — so that ra, ["[] ha, w ni, J bit. 
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eventually stood for r, h, n, and 5 only. This process in the course of 
time having been applied to a certain number of syllables, furnished a fairly 
large alphabet, in which several letters represented each of the twenty-two 
chief articulations, which the scribes considered sufficient for their purposes. 
The signs corresponding to one and the same letter were homophones or 
u equivalents in sound -v r. are homophones, just as and f r 
because each of them, in the group to which it belongs, may be indifferently 
used to translate to the eye the articulations on or n. One would have 
thought that when the Egyptians had arrived thus far, they would have 
been led, as a matter of course, to reject the various characters which they 
had used each in its turn, in order to retain an alphabet only. But the 
true spirit of invention, of which they had given proof, abandoned them 
here as elsewhere: if the merit of a discovery was often their due, they 
were rarely able to bring their invention to perfection. They kept the 
ideographic and syllabic signs which they had nsed at the outset, and, 
with the residue of their successive notations, made for themselves a most 
complicated system, in which syllables and ideograms were mingled with 
letters properly so called. There is a little of everything in an Egyptian 
phrase, sometimes even in a word; as, for instance, in ma&m% the 

ear, or ^ J jaa ^ ^ kJierdit, the voice; there are the syllables fj] mas, jfc zir> 
rii, | kher, the ordinary letters p s, ^ n, «=». r, which complete the phonetic 
pronunciation, and finally the ideograms, namely, J>, which gives the picture 
of the ear by the side of the written word for it, and a which proves that the 
letters represent a term designating an action of the mouth. This medley 
had its advantages ; it enabled the Egyptians to make clear, by the picture 
of the object, the sense of words which letters alone might sometimes 
insufficiently explain. The system demanded a serious effort of memory and 
long years of study ; indeed, many people never completely mastered it. The 
picturesque appearance of the sentences, in which we see representations of 
men, animals, furniture, weapons, and tools grouped together in successive little 
pictures, rendered hieroglyphic writing specially suitable for the decoration 
of the temples of the gods or the palaces of kings. Mingled with scenes of 
worship, sacrifice, battle, or private life, the inscriptions frame or separate 
groups of personages, and occupy the vacant spaces which the sculptor or 
painter was at a loss to fill ; hieroglyphic writing is pre-eminently a monu- 
mental script. For the ordinary purposes of life it was traced in black or 
red ink on fragments of limestone or pottery, or on wooden tablets covered 
with stucco, and specially on the fibres of papyrus. The exigencies of haste 
and the unskilfulness of scribes soon changed both its appearance and its 
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elements; the characters when contracted, superimposed and united to one 
another with connecting strokes, preserved only the most distant resemblance 
to the persons or tilings which they had originally represented. This cursive 
writing, which was somewhat incorrectly termed hieratic, was used only for 
public or private documents, for administrative correspondence, or for tlio 
propagation of literary, scientific, and religious works. 

It was thus that tradition was pleased to ascribe to the gods, and among 
them to Thot — the doubly great — the invention of all the arts and sciences 
which gave to Egypt its glory and prosperity. It was clear, not only to 
the vulgar, but to the wisest of the nation, that, had their ancestors been 
left merely to their own resources, they would never have succeeded in 
raising themselves much above the level of the brutes. The idea that a 
discovery of importance to the eountiy could have risen in a human brain, 
and, once made known, could have been spread and developed by the efforts 
of successive generations, appeared to them impossible to accept. They 
believed that every art, every trade, had remained unaltered from the outset, 
and if some novelty in its aspect tended to show them their error, they 
preferred to imagine a divine intervention, rather than be undeceived. 
The mystic writing, inserted as chapter sixty-four in the Book of the 
Bead, and which subsequently was supposed to be of decisive moment 
to the future life of man, was, as they knew, posterior in date to the other 
formulas of which this book was composed : they did not, however, regard 
it any the less as being of divine origin. It had been found one day, without 
any one knowing whence it came, traced in blue characters on a plaque 
of alabaster, at the foot of the statue of Thot, in the sanctuary of Ilermupolis. 
A prince, Hardiduf, had discovered it in his travels, and regarding it as 
a miraculous object, had brought it to his sovereign . 1 * * * 5 This king, according 
to some, was Iiusaphaiti of the first dynasty, but by others was believed to 
be the pious Mykerinos. In the same way, the book on medicine, dealing 
with the diseases of women, was held not to be- the work of a practitioner; 
it had revealed itself to a priest watching at night before the Holy of Holies 
in the temple of Isis at Coptos, “Although the earth was plunged into 

1 "With regal'd to this double origin or chap, lxiv., see Guilt*!:, it it ml Funcraire Egyptfr n t chap. 

04, pp. 10-12 and pp. 58, 50. I have given elsewhere, my reasons tor regarding this tradition as a 

proof of the comparatively modern recension of this chapter, though this is contrary to the generally 

received opinion, which would recognize in it ail indication of the great antiquity which the 

Egyptians attributed to the work (Etudes d& Myiholuqie. ct d’ArcMologie Egypt tenner, vol. i. pp. 
367-3GD). A tablet of hard sione, the “Perotfrky plinth,” which bears the text of this chapter, and 
which is now in the museum of the Hermitage (GouSxirciiew, Ermiiage Imperial. Tuvenloire de 
la Collection Egypt ienuc, No. HOI, pp. 169, 170,}; ia probably n facsimile of the original discovered 
in the temple of Thot. 
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darkness, the moon shone upon it and enveloped it with light. It was sent 
as a great wonder to the holiness of King Kheops, the just of speech .” 1 2 The 
gods had thus exercised a direct influence upon men until they became 
entirely civilized, and this work of culture was apportioned among the three 
divine dynasties according to the strength of each. The first, which com- 
prised the most vigorous divinities, had accomplished the more difficult 
task of establishing the world on a solid basis; the second had carried on 
the education of the Egyptians; and the third had regulated, in all its 
minutiae, the religious constitution of the country. "When there was nothing 
more demanding supernatural strength or intelligence to establish it, the gods 
returned to heaven, and were succeeded on the throne by mortal men. One 
tradition maintained dogmatically that the first human king whose memory 
it preserved, followed immediately after the last of the gods, who, in quitting 
the palace, had made over the crown to man as his heir, and that the change 
of nature had not entailed any interruption in the line of sovereigns . 3 Another 
tradition would not allow that the contact between the human and divine 
series had been so close. Between the Ennead and Menes, it intercalated 
one or more lines of Theban or Tkinite kings ; but these were of so formless, 
shadowy, and undefined an aspect, that they were called Manes, and there 
was attributed to them at most only a passive existence, as of persons who 
had always been in the condition of the dead, and had never been subjected 
to the trouble of passing through life . 3 Menes was the first in order of 
those who were actually living . 4 Erom. his time, the Egyptians claimed 
to possess an uninterrupted list of the Pharaohs who had ruled over the 
Kile valley. As far back as the XVIII th dynasty this list was written upon 
papyrus, and furnished the number of years that each prince occupied the 
throne, or the length of his life . 5 Extracts from it were inscribed in the 


1 Birch, Medical Papyrus with the name of Cheops , in the Zeitschrift, 1871, pp. 61-7*1. 

2 This tradition is related in the Chronicle of Sculiger (Lauth, Manet ho und dm Tiiriner KSnigs- 
buck, pp. 8-11 ; cf. p. 74, et seep), and in most of the ancient authors who have used Manetho’s 
extracts (Mi; lieu - Didot, Fragmenta H\ isturicorum Grieeorum, vol. ii. pp. 639, 510). 

s This tradition occurs in the Armenian version of Eusebius, and, like the preceding one, corues 
from Mauetho (MCllee-Didot, Fragm. Hist. Grose., vol. ii. pp. 520, 528). One only of these kings, 
Bytis, is known to us, who perhaps may be identified with the liitiii of an Egyptian talc. 

4 Manktho (in Mullee-Dibot, Fragm. Hist. Grsec., vol. ii. p. 539) : Mer« vuevas rob s y/utidovs irptiry 
fiafTiXeia, Kctrapidfie?rai flacriKcap oktu, Sip voutos Miji'ijs Qetvtrys if&mtksvGev iry £/3'. Most classical 
authorities eoniirm the tradition which Manetho had found in the archives of iho temples of Memphis 
(Herod., ii. 99; Diodorus Siculus, i. 43, 45, 94; Josephus, Ant, Jud., viii. 6, 2 ; Eratosthenes, in 
Muller-Didot, Fragm. Hist. Grace., vol. ii. p. 510). 

s The only one of these lists which we possess, the “Turin Royal Papyrus,” was bought, nearly 
intact, at Thebes, by Drove tti, about ISIS, but was accidentally injured by him in bringing home. 
The fragments of it were acquired, together with the rest of the collection, by the Piedmontese 
Government in 1820, and placed in the Turin Museum, where Champolliou saw and drew attention 
to them in 1824 ( Papyrus Egyptians Mstnriques du Must fe royal Egyptian, p. 7, taken from the Bulletin 
Fcrussac, eighth section, 1824, No. 292). Seyffarth carefully collected and arranged them in the 
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temples, or even i/i the tombs of private persons ; and three of these abridged 
catalogues are still extant, two coming from the temples of Seti I. and 
Kamses li. at Abyilos , 1 while the other was discovered in the tomb of a 
person of rank named Tunari, at Saqqara 3 They divided this interminable 
succession of often problematical personages into dynasties, following in Uii? 
division, rules of which we are ignorant, and which varied in the course ol 
ages. In the time of the Itamessides, names in the list which subsequently 
under the Lagides formed five groups were made to constitute one single 
dynasty . 3 Manetho of Sebennytos, who wrote a history of Europe for the use 
of Alexandrine Greeks, had adopted, on some unknown authority, a division 
of thirty-one dynasties from Menes to the Macedonian Conquest, and his 
system has prevailed — not, indeed, on account of its excellence, but because 
it is the only complete one which has come down to us . 1 All the families 
inscribed in his lists ruled in succession . 3 The country was no doubt 

order in which they now are ; subsequently Lepsius gave a facsimile of them in 1840, iu his Ausnuhi 
Her vnehtigsten Urlnmden , pis. i-vi., but this did not include the verso; Chatnpollion-Figuac edited 
in 3847, in the Revue Arche, doyique . lbt sums, vol. vi., the tracings taken by the younger Ghnmpollion 
before Seyft'arih’s arrangement; lastly, Wilkinson published tho whole in detail iu 1851 ( The Frag- 
ments of lltc Hieratic Papyrus at Turin). Since then, the document lias been the subject of ccuuniim:- 
investigation: E. de llougc has reconstructed, in an almost conclusive manner, tho pages coiitaiuiiu 
the first six dynasties (llcclierches snr hs monuments qu'on pent aUribuer av:c six premieres dynast i< s de 
Manet, hon, pi. iii.). and Lauth, with less certainty, those which deal with the eight, following dyn tat ir* 
(Manetho und der Turiner Konigspapyrns, pis. iv.~x.). 

1 The first table of Abydoa, uufortnnatuly incomplete, was discovered in the temple of Kamsi-s II 
by Banks, in 1818; tho copy published by (Jailland (Voyage it Mdrod, vol. iii. pp. 8 Uj-I‘i> 7. and pi 
lxxii., jSTo. 2) and by Salt (Essay on Dr. Young's and 21. ChumpoIUon's Phonetic Eyso-in of Hierogly- 
phics, p. i, et seep, and frontispiece - ! served as a foundation for OhainpoIIiou’g first in vol illation j o>- 
the history of Egypt ( Ldh-es it 21. de Hums, 2' Lottre, p. 12, ct seq,, and pi. vi.). The original, 
brought to Franco by Mimaut (Dobois, Description ties anfiquite's Egypt, Fanes, etc-,, pp. 19-2S;, n<i- 
acquired by England, and is now in the British Museum. The second fable, which is complete, ail 
but a few signs, was brought to light by Mariette in 1SG4, in the excavation-* at Ahydus, and wik 
immediately noticed and published by DiiMicunx, Die Sethos Tafel con Ahydus, iu the Z> iteehrift. 
1S(!4, pp. 81-83. The text of it is to bo found in Maiucttu, La Non, ’elk Table d'Ahydue (Hern, 
Archevlogiqnc , 2nd scries, vol. xiii.), and Abydn* , voi. i. pi. 43. 

a The table of Saqqara, discovered in 1863, has been published by M.uuet Vii . La Table ,{•• Saqtpna 
(Revue A relwologique, 2nd aeries, vol. x. p. 1 GO, i i aeq.), and reproduced in the Moinutu uts 1 > frees, pi. .Is. 

3 The Royal Canon of Turin, which dates from the Ramesside period, gives, indeed, tho name.- 
of these early kings without a break, until tlm list reaches Unas; at this point it. sums up tlu 
number of Phnmohs and the aggregate years of their roigus, thus indicating the end of a dynasty 
(E. rm Rouge, lircherehes sur les monuments qu'on pent atfribne.r aux six pr< mierr s dynmiks <!■ 
Mm&han, pp, 15, 16, 25), In the intervals between tho dynasties rubrics arc placed, pointing out 
the changes which took place in the order of direct succession (id., pp. 160, 161). The division ot tin- 
same group of sovereigns into five dynasties has been preserved to us by Manetho (in MCnutti-DinoT. 

: Fragmenta Uistaricorum Gnecorum, vol. ii. pp. 539-551). 

4 The best restoration of the system of Manetho is that by Lwsius. Has luin iysbueh der Alien 
J’hjypter, which should be completed and corrected from the memoirs of Lauth, Liebiein, Krall, and 
Unger. A common fault attaohes to all ihe s e memoirs, so remarkable in many respects. They 
regard tho work of Manetho, not as representing a more or loss ingenious system applied to Egyptian 
history, but as furnishing an. authentic scheme of this history, in which it is necessary to enclose 
all the royal names which the monuments have revealed, and are still daily revealing to us ; of. 
Mampebo, Notes sur quelques points dans le Reciteil de Tramux, L xvii.. p. 56 sqrp, 121 sqq. 

3 E. de Rouge triumphantly demonstrated, in opposition to Bun»en, now nearly fifty years ago, 
that all Manetho’s dynasties are successive (Examen de Vouvrage de M. le Chevalier de Bunsen, in the 




photograph b) Buato. 
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frequently broken up into a dozen or more independent states, each possessing 
its own kings during several generations ; but the annalists had from the 
outset, discarded these collateral lines, and recognized only one legitimate 
dynasty, of which the rest were but vassals. Their theory of legitimacy does 
not always agree with actual history, and the particular line of princes which 
they rejected as usurpers represented at times the only family possessing 
true rights to the crown. 3 In Egypt, as elsewhere, the official chroniclers 
were often obliged to accommodate the past to the exigencies of the present, 
and to manipulate the annals to suit the reigning party; while obeying their 
orders the chroniclers deceived posterity, and it is only by a rare chance that 
we can succeed in detecting them in the act of falsification, and can re-establish 
the truth. 

The system of Manetho, in tho state in which it has been handed down 
to us by epitomizers, has rendered, and continues to render, service to science ; 
if it is not the actual history of Egypt, it is a sufficiently faithful substitute 
to warrant our not neglecting it when we wish to understand and reconstruct 
the sequence of events. Iiis dynasties furnish the necessary framework fm 
most, of the events and revolutions, of which the monuments have preserved 
us a record. At the outset, the centre to which the affairs of the country 
gravitated was in the extreme north of the valley. The principality which 
extended from the entrance of the Eayum to the apex of the Delta, and 
subsequently the town of Memphis itself, imposed their sovereigns upon tin; 
remaining nomes, served as an emporium for commerce and national industries 
and received homage and tribute from neighbouring peoples. About tie- 
time of the YF 1 dynasty this centre of gravity was displaced, and tender! 
towards the interior; it was arrested for a short time at Heraeleopolis (IX’ L 
and X tJi dynasties), anti ended by fixing itself at Thebes (XT 1 '- 1 dynasty). 
Erom henceforth Thebes became the capital, and furnished Egypt with 
her rulers. With the exception of the XIV 1,1 Xoite dynasty, all til- 
families occupying the throne from the XI t!l to the XX Jli dynasty were 
Theban. When the barbarian shepherds invaded Africa from Asia, the 
Thebaid became the last refuge and bulwark of Egyptian nationality ; its 

Annul m (h PMlostq'Jiie chretiemw, J 840-17, \oL xiiL-xvi.), and the munuinonts discovered from year 
to year in Egypt have continued his demonstration in every detail 

* It is enough to give two striking examples of this. The royal lists of the time of the Ramt-sadcs 
suppress, at the end of tho XVIII th dynasty, Amenbthos IV. and several of his successors, and give 
the following sequence — ■AmenOihes III., flarmhabii, Ramses I., without any apparent hiatus; Manetho, 
on tho contrary, replaces tho kings who wore omitted, and keeps approximately to the real order 
between Horos (Amenothcs III.) and Armais (Harinhabit). Again, the official tradition of the 
XX th dynasty gives, between Rainses XL and Ramses III., the sequence — Minephtah, Soti II,, 
Nakhl-Seti; Manetho, on the other hand, gives Amenemes followed by Thuoris, who appear to corr.-- 
spond to the Amenmoses and Sipluah of contemporary monuments, but, after Minophtah, ho omiia 
Seti II. and Nakhitou-Seti, the father of Ramses ill. 
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chiefs struggled for many centuries against the conquerors before they were 
able to deliver the rest of the valley. It was a Theban dynasty, the XVIII th , 
which inaugurated the era of foreign conquest; but after the XIX th , a 
movement, the reverse of that which had taken place towards the end of 
the first period, brought back the centre of gravity, little by little, towards 
the north of the country. From the time of the XXI st dynasty, Thebes 
ceased to hold the position of capital : Tanis, Bubastis, Mendes, Sebennytos, 
and above all, Sais, disputed the supremacy with each other, and political 
life was concentrated in the maritime provinces. Those of the interior, ruined 
by Ethiopian and Assyrian invasions, lost their influence and gradually 
dwindled away. Thebes became impoverished and depopulated; it fell into 
rains, and soon was nothing more than a resort for devotees or travellers. 
The history of Egypt is, therefore, divided into three periods, each corre- 
sponding to the suzerainty of a town or a principality : — 

I. — Memphite Period, usually called the “Ancient Empire,” from the 
I st to the X th dynasty: kings of Memphite origin ruled over the whole of 
Egypt during the greater part of this epoch. 

II. - — Theban Peeiod, from the XI th to the XX th dynasty. It is divided 
into two parts by the invasion of the Shepherds (XVI th dynasty) : 

a. The first Theban Empire (Middle Empire), from the XI th to the 

XIV th dynasty. 

b. The new Theban Empire, from the XVII th to the XX th dynasty. 

II. — Saite Period, from the XXI st to the XXX th dynasty, divided into 
two unequal parts by the Persian Conquest : 

a. The first Saite period, from the XXI st to the XXVI th dynasty. 

b. The second Saite period, from the XXVIII th to the XXX th dynasty. 

The Memphites had created the monarchy. The Thebans extended the 

rule of Egypt far and wide, and made of her a conquering state : for nearly 
six centuries she ruled over the Upper Nile and over Western Asia. Under 
the Saites she retired gradually within her natural frontiers, and from having 
been aggressive became assailed, and suffered herself to be crushed in turn 
by all the nations she had once oppressed . 1 

The monuments have as yet yielded no account of the events which tended 
to unite the country under the rule of one man ; we can only surmise that the 
feudal principalities had gradually been drawn together into two groups, each 

1 The division into Ancient, Middle, and New Empire, proposed by Lepsius, has the disadvantage 
of not taking into account the influence which the removal of the seat of the dynasties exercised on 
the history of the country. The arrangement which I have here adopted was first put forward in 
the Revue critique, 1873, vol, i. pp. 82, 83. 
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of which formed a separate kingdom. Heliopolis became the chief focus in 
the north, from which civilization radiated over the rich plains and the marshes 
of the Delta. Its colleges of priests had collected, condensed, and arranged 
the principal mjths of the local religions ; the Ennead to which it gave con- 
ception would never have obtained the popularity which we must acknowledge 
it had, if its princes had not exercised, for at least some period, an actual 
suzerainty over the neighbouring plains. 1 It was around Heliopolis that the 
kingdom of Lower Egypt was organized ; everything there bore traces of 
Heliopolitan theories — the protocol of the kings, their supposed descent from 
Ea, and the enthusiastic worship which they offered to the sun. The Delta, 
owing to its compact and restricted area, was aptly suited for government from 
one centre; the Nile valley proper, narrow, tortuous, and stretching like a 
thin strip on either bank of the river, did not lend itself to so complete 
a unity. It, too, represented a single kingdom, having the reed 3^ and the 
lotus ^ for its emblems ; but its component parts were more loosely united, 
its religion was less systematized, and it lacked a well-placed city to serve as 
a political and sacerdotal centre. Hermopolis contained schools of theologians 
who certainly played an important part in the development of myths and 
dogmas ; but the influence of its rulers was never widely felt. In the south, 
Sint disputed their supremacy, and Heraeleopolis stopped their road to the 
north. These three cities thwarted and neutralized one another, and not one 
of them ever succeeded in obtaining a lasting authority over Upper Egypt. 
Each of the two kingdoms had its own natural advantages and its system of 
government, which gave to it a particular character, and stamped it, as it were, 
with a distinct personality down to its latest days. 2 The kingdom of Upper 
Egypt was more powerful, richer, better populated, and was governed apparently 
bv more active and enterprising rulers. It is to quo of the latter, Mini or 
Menes of Thinis. that tradition ascribes the honour of having fused the two 
Egypts into a single empire, and of having inaugurated the reign of the 
human dynasties. Thinis Agured in the historic period as one of the least 
of Egyptian cities. It barely maintained an existence on the left bank of 
the bale, if not on the exact spot now occupied by Girgeh, at least only a 
short distance from it.° The principality of the Osirian Reliquary, of which 

1 Of. what is said of Heliopolis, its position and its ruins, on pp. 135, 136, of this volume, 

• See, on this head, the points which M. Erman has worked out very ably in his ASgyptcn, 
p. 32, et seq.; in spite, however, of the opinion which he expresses (p. 128), I believe that the 
northern kingdom received, in very early times, a politieal organization as strong and as complete 
as that of the southern kingdom (Maspeuo, Etudes Egyptie tines, vol. ii. p. 2-M, et aeq.). 

* Tli0 site of Thinis is not yet satisfactorily identified. It is neither at Koni-ea-Salt&n, as 
Marietta thought {Notice des prineipaux Monuments, 1801, p. 2S5), nor, according to the hypothesis 
ot A. Schmidt, at El-Klierboh ( Die Gricchischen Papyrus- TJrhun den der KSniqJtchen. liiblioiheh zu 

fieri in. tin Rmoartti tut* «... «t,„ .1 .mi ,.c rn *• r ... 
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it was the metropolis, occupied the valley from one mountain range to the 
other, and gradually extended across the desert as far as the Great Theban 
Oasis . 1 Its inhabitants worshipped a sky-god, Anhuri, or rather two twin gods, 
Anburi-Sliu, who were speedily amalgamated with the solar deities and became 
a warlike personification of Ba. Anhuri-Shu, like all the other solar manifesta- 



tions, came to be associated with a goddess having the form or head of a lioness 
— a Sokhit, who took for the occasion the epithet of Mthit, the northern one. a 
Some of the dead from this city are buried on the other side of the Nile, 
near the modem village of Mesheikh, at the foot of the Arabian chain, 
whose steep cliffs here approach somewhat near the river : 3 the principal 

vol. i. p. 207), near Berdis, and is followed in this by Diimicheu ( 'GescMcMe JEgyptens, p. 154). The 
present tendency is to identify it either with Girgeh itself, or with one of the small neighbouring 
towns— for example, Birbeh — where there are some ancient ruins (Mariette-M aspeko, Monument* 
divas, text, pp. 26, 27 ; Satce, Gleanings from the Land of Egypt, in the I ieeudl de Travam, vol. xiii. 
p. 65); this was also the opinion of Ckampollion and of Nestor L’hota {Eeeueil de Tramnx, vol. xiii. 
p. 72, Lettres dentes d’Egypte, pp. 88, 125). I may mention that, in a frequently quoted passage of 
Hellanioos ( fragm . 150, edit. Muller-Didot, Fragmenta Eistoricorum Greecorwm , vol. i. p. GO), Zoiign 
corrects the reading Tivdwv l >vofiu into &iv 84 oi ovojxu, which would once more give us the name of 
Thinis: the mention of this town as being iwaroTafiitj, “ situated on th© river,” would bo a fresh 
reason for its identification with Girgeh. 

1 From the XI th dynasty, the lords of Abydos and Thinis bear officially, at the beginning of 
their inscriptions, the title of M Masters of the Oasis” (Brtjgsch, liaise naeh der Grossen Oase el- 
KhargcJt, p. 62). 

* On Auhun-Shfi, cf. what is said on pp. 90, 101, 140, 141, of this volume. 

3 I explored this after Mariette. The majority of the tombs of the XIX th dynasty which it 
contains have been published in part in Mariette’s Monuments divers, pi. 78, and pp. 26, 27 ; several 
others, dating back to the VI th dynasty, have been noticed by Nestor L’hote ( Jteeueil de Truvaux, vol. 
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necropolis was at some distance to the east, near the sacred town of Abydos. 
it would appear that, at the outset, Abydos was the capital of the country, 
for the entire noine bore the same name as the city, and had adopted for its 
symbol the representation of the reliquary in which the god reposed. In very 
early times Abydos fell into decay, and resigned its political rank to Thinis, 
but its religious importance remained unimpaired. The city occupied a long 
and narrow strip of land between the canal and the first slopes of the Libyan 
mountains. A brick fortress defended it from the incursions of the Bedouin , 1 
and beside it the temple of the god of the dead reared its naked walls. Here 
Anhuri, having passed from life to death, was worshipped under the name 
of Khontamentit, the chief of that western region whither souls repair on 
quitting this earth . 2 It is impossible to say by what blending of doctrines 
or by what political combinations this Sun of the Night came to be identified 
with Osiris of Mendes, since the fusion dates back to a very remote antiquity ; 
it had become an established fact long before the most ancient sacred books 
were compiled. Osiris Khontamentit grew rapidly in popular favour, and his 
temple attracted annually an increasing number of pilgrims. The Great Oasis 
had been considered at first as a sort of mysterious paradise, whither the dead 
went in search of peace and happiness. It was called Uit, the Sepulchre; 
this name clung to it after it had become an actual Egyptian province , 8 and 
the remembrance of its ancient purpose survived in the minds of the people, 
so that the “ cleft,” or gorge in the mountain through which the doubles 
journeyed towards it, never ceased to be regarded as one of the gates of 
tho other world. At the time of the New Year festivals, spirits flocked 
thither from all parts of the valley ; they there awaited the coming of 
the dying sun, in order to embark with him and enter safely the dominions 
of Khontamentit . 4 Abydos, even before the historic period, was the only town, 
and its god the only god, whose worship, practised by all Egyptians, inspired 
them all with an equal devotion. 

The excavations of the last few years have brought to light some, at all 
events, of the oldest Pharaohs known to the Egyptian annalists, namely, those 
whom they placed in their first human dynasties; and the locality where the 
monuments of these princes were discovered, shows us that these writers wore 

siii. pp. 71-72) and by Sayce {Gleanings from the Land of Egypt, in the Recueil do Travaux, vol. xiii, 
pp. 62-65). 

1 It is the present Kom-es-Sultiln, where Marietta hoped to find tho tomb of Osiris. 

2 Marhero, Etudes de MyQi&logie el d’Archdologie Egypt tonnes, vol. ii. pp. 211, 21. 

3 As late as the Persian epoch, the ancient tradition found its echo in tho name. “ Isles of the 
Blessed ” (Herod., iii. 20) which was given to the Great Oasis. A passage in tho inscription describes 
tho souls repairing to the Oasis of Zoszes (Brugsch, lieise nach dev Grosscn Oasc, p. 11, and J)irl. 
Geogr p. 1002), which is a part of the Greai Oasis, and is generally considered us a dwelling-place of 
the dead (Maspero, Etudes de Mythologie et d’Arehe'ologie Eyyptiennes, vol. ii. pp. 421-427). 

1 See what is said upon this subject on pp. 19G-198 of this work. 
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correct in representing Thinis as playing an important part in the history of 
the early ages of their country. If the tomb of Menes — that sovereign whom 
we are inclined to look upon as the first king of the official lists — lies near the 
village of Nagadeh, not far from Thebes , 1 those of his immediate successors are 
close to Thinis, in the cemeteries of Abydos . 2 They stand at the very foot of 
the Libyan hills, near the entrance to the ravine — the “ Cleft ” — through 
which the mysterious oasis was reached, and thither the souls flocked in order 
that they might enter by a safe way the land beyond the grave . 3 The mass 
of pottery, whole and broken, which has accumulated on this site from the 
offerings of centuries has obtained for it among the Fellahin the name of 
Omm-el-G-aab — “the mother of pots .” 4 The tombs there lie in serried 
ranks. They present for the most part a rough model 5 of the pyramids of 
the Memphite period — rectangular structures of bricks without mortar rising 
slightly above the level of the plain. The funeral chamber occupies the 
centre of each, and is partly hollowed out of the soil, like a shallow well, the 
sides being bricked. It had a flat timber roof, covered by a layer of about three 
feet of sand ; the floor also was of wood, and in several cases the remains of the 
beams of both ceiling and pavement have been brought to light. The body of 
the royal inmate was laid in the middle of the chamber, surrounded by its 
funeral furniture and by a part of the offerings. The remainder was placed in 
the little rooms which opened out of the principal vault, sometimes on the sane 
level, sometimes on one higher than itself ; after their contents had been laid 
within them, the entrance to these rooms was generally walled up. Human 
bodies have been found inside them, probably those of slaves killed at the 

1 The account of the discovery and its results was published by J. de Morgan, Reeherches stir 
les Origines cle VEgypte : Ethnographic pvehistorique et tombeau royal de N&gadah, pp. 147-202. The 
objects found during these excavations are now in the Gizeh Museum. 

2 The credit of having discovered this important necropolis, and of having brought to light the 
earliest known monuments of the first dynasties, is entirely due to Amelineau. He carried on 
important work there during four years, from 1895 to 1899: unfortunately its success was impaired by 
the theories which he elaborated with regard to the new monuments, and by the delay in publishing 
an account of the objects which remained In bis possession. A very good and brief account of the 
discovery and of the controversies to which it gave rise, has been inserted by Jean Capakt, Nolee 
mr lee Origines de VEgypte, d'apres les fouilles Weenies, in the Revue de V University de Bruxelles , 
vol. iv., 1S98-1S99, November No.), to which I must refer my readers for the details, M Amelineau 
has published a short account of his excavations, and of the deductions he has drawn from them, in 
three pamphlets which appeared between 1896 and 1898, under the title of Les nouvelhs fouilles 
d y Abydos, in 8vo. : he also published some of the monuments he discovered in two volumes, the first 
of which is also called Les nouvelles jouilles d’ Abydos, 1896-1897 ; aud the second Le tombeau 
d’ Osiris, 1899. Professor Petrie has continued M. Amelineau’s excavations (1899-1900), and has 
given us the result of his researches in The Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty, 1 900, part i. 

3 For tho “ Cleft,” cf. supra, pp. 196, 197, 232. 

* Two views of the necropolis of Omm-el-Graab as it appeared at the end of 1899, may be found 
in Petrie, The Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty, part i. pi. i. 1, 2. 

5 This ingenious simile was made by Professor Petrie, op. cit, p 4. 
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funeral that they might wait upon the dead in his life beyond the grave 1 
The objects placed in these chambers were mostly offerings, but besides these 
were coarse s tel re bearing the name of a person, and dedicated to 11 the double 
of his luminary .” 2 Some of them mention a dwarf 3 or a favourite dog of the 
sovereign , 4 who accompanied his master into the tomb. Tablets of ivory or 
bone skilfully incised furnish us with scenes representing some of the ceremonies 
of the deification of the king in his lifetime and the sacrifices offered at the 
time of his burial : 5 in rarer instances they record Ills exploits . 6 The offerings 
themselves were such as we meet with in burials of a subsequent age — bread, 
cakes, meat, and poultry of various sorts 7 — indeed, everything we find mentioned 
in the lists inscribed in the tombs of the later dynasties, particularly the jars of 
wine and liquors, on the clay bungs of which are still legible the impression of 
the signet bearing the name of the sovereign for whose use they were sealed . 8 
Besides stuffs and mats, the furniture comprised chairs, beds, stools, an 
enormous number of vases, some in coarse pottery for common use, others in 
choice stone such as diorite, granite, or rock crystal very finely worked, on the 
fragments of all of which may be road cut in outline the names and preamble 
of the Pharaoh to whom the object belonged . 8 The ceremonial of the funerary 
offering and its significance was already fully developed at this early period ; 
this can be gathered by the very nature of the objects buried with the deceased, 

1 Fh. Pr.JDr.iE, The Royal Tombs of tlu First Dynasty , part i. p. 24. 

3 Amelineah, Let noutyifes fouilles, etc., pis. xxxv.-xxxvii. ; .T, de Morgan, Reeherehes sur Ut 
Origines de V Egypt?, vol. ii. pp. 230. 2 In : Fn. Pfirir, op. cit .. part i., pis. xxviv.-x::xvi. The formula, 
is the same as that found on some of the Theban wfol-o of the XX-XXI 1 dyiuicaies : like many of the 
Theban formulas, this particular one is merely a revival of n very ancient one, which dales back to 
the primitive ages of Egyptian history. The “ luminous double ” or the “ double of his luminary ” 
is doubtless that luminous spectre which haunted the tombs ami oyod the houses of the living during 
the night, and which I have mentioned, svpra, p. 114. 

3 Amijuxuah, Let musettes f outlies, etc., pb>. xxxv.-xxxviii. ; ,T. i>u Morgan, lleeherches sur les 
Origins de VEgypte, vol. ii. p. 210, No. 803 ; Ft. Petrie, op. cit, part i , pi. xxxv., Nos. “(}, 37. Petrie 
found the skeletons of two dwarfs, probably the very two to whom the i\v«> -helm (Nos. 3d, 37) in the 
tomb of Bemempses were raised (T/ie Royal Tombs, vol. i. pp. 13, 27). Was one of thcne dwarfs one 
of the Danga- of Puauit who were sought after by the Pharaohs of the Memphite dynasties? 

* Amelinbao, op. cit., pi. xxxvi. ; J. be Morgan, arches sur leg Origines da YEgyptc, vol. ii. 
p. 240, Nos. 800, 801. 

5 This was the ceremony called by the Egyptians “ The Festival of the Foundation — habu mdu. 
The plaques of ivory and of bone on which it was represented, and which refer to King Serpent, to 
King Den, and to King riemempses, have been published by Petrie, op. cit., pi. x,, No. 10 ; pi, xi.. 
Nos. 3, 4, 5, 0, 14, 15; pi. xii,, No. 1 ; pi. xiib.No. 5 ; pi. xiv., Nos. 10-12 ; pi. XV., Nos. 10 -18. 

0 As in the plaques of King Den. published by Petrie, op. cit.. part i., pi. x„ No. 14; pi. xi.. 
No. S ; pi. siv., Nos. 8, 0 ; and by Spiegelberg (Ein news Denfmal aus der Friihzeit der xEgijptisch.a 
Kuust, in the Zeltschrift, 1897, vol. xxxv. pp. 7-11). 

’ J. db Morgan, Eecherehes sur les Origines de I’Egypic, vol. it. p. 17J ; Ajieuneau, Leg nou relics 
fouittes d’Abydos, pp. 110, 113, 11G; Fl. Petrie, The Jloyal Tombs of the First Dynasty, part i. 
p. 15. 

8 Ajuemneau, op. cit, pi. xxi. ; J. de More as, Itt-eherches sur tes Origines de VEgypte, vol. ii, 
pp. 104, 170; Fh. Petrie, op. cit, part i., pis. xii., xviii.-xxix., xxxviii.. No. 7. 

ft J. de Morgan, op. cit, vol. ii. p. 1S8, et srq. : Ft. Petrie, op. cit., part i., pi. xxviii. 
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by their number, quantity, and by the manner in which they were arranged. 
Like their successors in the Egypt of later times, these ancient kings expected 
to continue their material existence within the tomb, and they took precautions 
that life there should be as comfortable as circumstances should permit. 
Access to the tomb was sometimes gained by a sloping passage or staircase ; this 
made it possible to see if everything within was in a satisfactory condition. After 
the dead had been enclosed in his chamber, and five or six feet of sand had been 
spread over the beams which formed its roof, the position of the tomb was 
shown merely by a scarcely perceptible rise in the soil of the necropolis, 
and its site wonld soon have been forgotten, if its easternmost limits had not 
been marked by two large stelae on which were carefully engraved one of the 
appellations of the king — that of his double, or his Horus name . 1 It was on 
this spot, upon an altar placed between the two stelae, that the commemorative 
ceremonies were celebrated, and the provisions renewed on certain days fixed 
by the religious law. Groups of private tombs were scattered around, — the 
resting-places of the chief officers of the sovereign, the departed Pharaoh 
being thus surrounded in death by the same courtiers as those who had 
attended him during his earthly existence . 2 

The princes, whose names and titles have been revealed to us by the 
inscriptions on these tombs, have not by any means been all classified as yet, 
the prevailing custom at that period having been to designate them by their 
Horus names, but rarely by their proper names, which latter is the only one 
which figures in the official lists which we possess of the Egyptian kings. A 
few texts, more explicit than the rest, enable us to identify three of them with 
the Usaphais, the Miebis, and the Semempses of Manetho — the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh kings of the I st dynasty . 3 The fact that they are buried in the 
necropolis of Abydos apparently justifies the opinion of the Egyptian 
chroniclers that they were natives of Thinis. Is the Menes who usually figures 
at their head 4 also a Thinite prince? Several scholars believe that his 


1 For the Horus name of the Pharaohs, see infra , pp. 260, 261. 

2 Petrie, op. cit., part i. pp. 3-7, where the author has made a restoration of the aspeci presented 
by these royal iomb3 on that site in ancient times. 

•i The credit is due to Sethe ( Die aslteste geschichlliche Derikmaler der Mgyptnr , in the ZcVsehrift , 
1S97, pp. 1-6) of having attributed their ordinary names to several of the kings of the I st dynasty with 
Horus names only which were found by Amelineau, and fchea^ identifications have been accepted by 
all Egyptologists. Petrie discovered quite recently on some fragments of vases the Horus names of 
these same princes, together with their ordinary names (The Royal Tombs , etc., pp. 4-6). The 
Usaphais, the Miebis, and the Semempses of Manetho are now satisfactorily identified with three of 
the Pharaohs discovered by Amelineau and by Petrie. For the readings proposed for these names, 
see Maspero, Revue critique, 1900, vol. ii. p. 1. 

4 In the time of Seti I. and Ramses II. he heads the list of the Table of Abydos. Under 
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ordinary name, Mini, is to be read on an ivory tablet engraved for a sovereign 
whose Homs name — Alia ait i, the warlike — is known to us from several docu- 
ments, and whose tomb also has been discovered, but at Nagadeh. It is a great 
rectangular structure of bricks 165 feet long and 84 broad, the external walls 
of which were originally ornamented by deep polygonal grooves, resembling 
those which score the facade of Chaldsean buildings, 1 but the Nagadeh tomb 
lias a second brick wall which fills up all the hollows left in the first one, and 
thus hides the primitive decoration of the monument. The building contains 
twenty-one chambers, five of which in the centre apparently constituted the 
dwelling of the deceased, while the others, grouped around these, serve as store- 
houses from whence he could draw his provisions at will. 2 Did the king buried 
within indeed bear the name of Menes, 3 and if such was the case, how are we to 
reconcile the tradition of his Thinite origin with the existence of his far-off 
tomb in the neighbourhood of Thebes? Objects bearing his Horus name 
have been found at Omm-el-G-aab, and it is evident that he belonged to the 
same age as the sovereigns interred in this necropolis. If, indeed, Menes was 
really his personal name, there is no reason against his being the Menes of 
tradition, he whom tho Pharaohs of the glorious Theban dynasties regarded as 
the earliest of their purely human ancestors. Whether he was really the 
first king who reigned over the whole of Egypt, or whether he had been 
preceded by other sovereigns whose monuments we may find in some site 
still unexplored, is a matter for conjecture. That princes had exercised 
authority in various parts of the country is still uncertain, but that the 
Egyptian historians did not know them, seems to prove that they had left no 
written records of their names. At any rate, a Menes lived who reigned at 
the outset of history, and doubtless before long the Nile valley, when more 
carefully explored, will yield us monuments recording his actions md 

Burnses II. Iii» statue was earned in procession, preceding all the other royal statues (OiAMfoi.uoN, 
Monti, Hunts tl- Vfgypt ct da ht Eubie, pi. cxlix.; Lepsics, Deahn., iii. 108). Finally, the -* Royal 
Papyrus ” of Turin, written In the time of Entases I,, begins the entire series of the human Pharaohs 
with his nomu 

1 Of. Vfiiut is said ou this subject on pp. 711, 712. 

- J. ue Mohgax, Recherche* sur Irs Origines de VEgypte, vol. ii. p. 07, et seq. ; Ethnographic pre- 
hitfuriqne, eta. p. 154, ei set]. 

3 The sign Manu, which appears ou the ivory tablet found in this tomb (J, be Morgan, Recherche* 
sur las Origines , vol. ii. p. 167, Xo. 5 Hi), has been interpreted as a king’s name, anti consequently 
inferred to be Menes, simultaneously by Borehardi (Bin ueuer Konigmame der Ersten Dynastic) in 
tho Sitznngsberichte of the Academy of Sciences of Berlin, 1897, stance of the 25th November, 
pp. 1054, 1058) and Llaspern (Ruinte Critique, 1897, vol. ii. p. 440). This reading has been disputed 
on various sides, and latest by Xaville (Lea plus widens Monuments Egyptians, in the Recueil da 
Travaux, 1899, vol. xxi. p. Jo?, of seq.). The point remains, therefore, a contested one until further 
discovery. 
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determining liis date. The civilization of the Egypt of his time was ruder 
than that with which we have hitherto been familiar on its soil, but even at 
that early period it was almost as complete. It had its industries and its arts, 
of which the cemeteries furnish us daily with the most varied examples: 
weaving, modelling in clay, wood-carving, the incising of ivory, gold, and the 
hardest stone were all carried on; the ground was cultivated with hoe and 
plough ; tombs were built showing us the model of what the houses and palaces 
must have been ; the country had its army, its administrators, its priests, its 
nobles, its writing, and its system of epigraphy differs so little from that to 
which we are accustomed in later ages, that we can decipher it with no great 
difficulty. Frankly speaking, all that we know at present of the first oi the 
Pharaohs beyond the mere fact of his existence is practically nil, and the 
stories related of him by the writers of classical times are mere legends 
arranged to suit the fancy of the compiler. “ This Menes, according to the 
priests, surrounded Memphis with dykes. For the river formerly followed the 
sandhills for some distance on the Libyan side. Menes, having dammed up 
the reach about a hundred stadia to the south of Memphis, caused the old bed 
to dry up, and conveyed the river through au artificial channel dug midway 
between the two mountain ranges. Then Menes, the first who was king, having 
enclosed a firm space of ground with dykes, there founded that town which is 
still called Memphis ; he then made a lake round it, to the north and west, fed 
by the river, the city being bounded on the east by the Nile .” 1 The history 
of Memphis, such as it can be gathered from the monuments, differs consider- 
ably from the tradition current in Egypt at the time of Herodotus . 12 It appears, 
indeed, that at the outset, the site on which it subsequently arose was occupied 
by a small fortress, Anbu-hazu— the white wall— which was dependent on 
Heliopolis, and in which Phtah possessed a sanctuary. After the “white 
wall ” was separated from the Heliopolitan principality to form a nome by 
itself, it assumed a certain importance, and furnished, so it was said, the 
dynasties which succeeded the Thinite. Its prosperity dates only, however, 
from the time when the sovereigns of the V th and VI th dynasties fixed on 
it for their residence; one of them, Papi I., there founded for himself and 
for his “double” after him, a new town, which he called Minnofiru, from 
his tomb. Minnofiru, which is the correct pronunciation and the origin 
of Memphis, probably signified “the good refuge,” the haven of the good, 


« Herod., ii. 99. The dyke supposed to have been made by Menes is evidently that of 
Qosheish, which now protects the province of Girth. and regulates the xnundatxon xn xts nexgh- 

bomhood^ ^ most oleYerly digentang ied by Ehman, M gypten , pp. 240-214. 
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the burying-place where the blessed dead came to rest beside Osiris . 1 The 
people soon forgot the true interpretation, or probably it did not fall in 
with their taste for romantic tales. They were rather disposed, as a rale, to 
discover in the beginnings of history individuals from whom the countries 
or cities with which they were familiar took their names : if no tradition 
supplied them with this, they did not experience any scruple in inventing 
one. The Egyptians of the time of the Ptolemies, who wore guided in 
their philological speculations by the pronunciation in vogue around them, 
attributed the patronship of their city to a Princess Memphis, a daughter 
of its founder, the fabulous TTchoreus ; 2 those of preceding ages before 
the name had become altered, thought to find in Minnofiru a ‘‘Mini Kafir,” 
or “ Menes the Good,” the reputed founder of the capital of the Delta. Men ms 
the Good, divested of his epithet, is none other than Menes, the first king, 
and he owes this episode in his life to a popular attempt at etymology. ;i 
The legend which identifies the establishment of the kingdom with the 
construction of the city, must have originated at a time when Memphis was 
still the residence of the kings and the scat of government, at latest about 
the end of the Memphite period. It must have been an old tradition in 
the time of the Theban dynasties, since they admitted unhesitatingly the 
authenticity of the statements which ascribed to the northern city so marked 
a superiority over their own country. 

When once this half-mythical Men os was firmly established in his posi- 
tion, there was little difficulty in inventing a story which would portray 
him as an ideal sovereign. He was represented as architect, wairior, and 
statesman; he had begun the temple of Pbfah / 1 written laws and re- 
gulated the worship of the gods , 5 particularly that of Hapis , 6 and he Lad 
conducted expeditions against the Libyans . 7 When he lost Itis only son 
in the flower of his age, the people improvised a hymn of mourning to 
console him — the “ Mancros ” — both the words and the tune of which were 
handed dow r n from generation to generation . 8 lie did not, moreover, disdain 

1 The translation made by the Greeks, up urn dyaOscy, exaetlj corresponds to the ancient orthography 
Min-nofiril, which has become Min-noflr. Minn Qii. the “ Haven of the Good,” by dropping the plnr.il ter- 
mination and then the final r (De Iside ti OsiriJe, § 20, Pamiiet’S edition, p. H3j. The other translation, 
-r a<t>os ’Offlpfios, given by a Greek author, would derive Memphis from Ma-omphie, M-omphis, in which 
the name unnofir, given to Osiris, takes the common form' rb 8’erepov 6vo i act row BeoC rby '"Oiupiv 
evepyi rijv b ‘Epfiaibs (prjiriv oykovv ep/irjyevSjievoy {Jbc Iside et Outride, § 42, ParHIEY’s edition, pp. 74, 75). 

2 Diodorus Siculus, i. 50, 51 ; the legend preserved by this hisLoiian was of TheLnu origin, 
Uchoreus, the father of the eponymous goddess of Blempliis, being tho founder of Thebes. 

3 One monument (ErmaX, Histnriseke Naehlese, in the Zeiisehryl, vol, xxx. pp. 43—10) associates 
Mini, called Minna or Menua, MrivRs, with Phlah and liamscs II. : the eponymous hero became 
a god, and Mini is here treated as tJsirtasen III. waB at St-mneh, or as Ameuothos III. at Soleb. 

4 Herod., ii. 99 ; cf. Wiedemann, Herodois Zteeites Such. pp. 396-398. 

6 Diodorus Siout/cb, i. 94 j he perhaps only promulgated the laws originally drawn up by Thot, 

6 JElias, Hist. Animaliwm , xi. 10 ; in Manetho, Eakoft instituted the worship of Hapis, of. p. 238. 

1 Manetho, in Muller-Djdot, Fragmenta Jlistoi ieorunt Grtec., vol. ii. pp. 539, 510. 

* Herod., ii. 79. According to the I)e Iside et Osiride, § 17 (Parthey’s edition, p. 28), the origin of 
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the luxuries of the table, for he invented the art of serving a dinner, and 
the mode of eating it in a reclining posture . 1 One day, while hunting, 
his dogs, excited by something or other, fell upon him to devour him. He 
escaped with difficulty, and, pursued by them, lied to the shore of Lake 
Moeris, and was there brought to bay; he was on the point of succumbing 



to them, when a crocodile took him 
and carried him across to the other 
titude he built a new town, which he 
dilopolis, and assigned to it for its 


on his back 
side . 3 In gra- 
called Croeo- 
god the croco- 


dile which had saved him ; he then erected close to it the famous labyrinth 
and a pyramid for his tomb . 4 Other traditions show him in a less favourable 
light. They accuse him of having, by horrible crimes, excited against him 
the anger of the gods, and allege that after a reign of sixty to sixty-two years, 
he was killed by a hippopotamus which came forth from the Nile . 6 They 
also related that the Saite Tafnakhti, returning from an expedition against 
the Arabs, during which he had been obliged to renounce the pomp and 
luxuries of royal life, had solemnly cursed him, and had caused his impre- 
cations to be inscribed upon a stele set up in the temple of Amon at Thebes . 6 


! he Maneros is traced hack to Isis lamenting the death of Osiris. The questions raised by this hymn have 
been discussed by two Egyptologists — Bruosoh, Die Adoniahlage und das Linoslied, 1852 ; and Lactu, 
jjeber den JEgypti&chen Maneros (hr tho Sitzungsberichte of the Academy of Munich, 1869, pp 163-194). 

1 Didoeus Siculus, i. 45 ; cf. De hide et Osiride, § 8 (Parthey’s edition, pp. 12, 13). 

2 Drawn by Faucher-Gudin after Pbisse d’Avjsnnes, Monuments Egypiiens, pi. xlvii. 2, and pp. 8, 9. 
The gold medallions engraved with the name of Menes are ancient, and perhaps go back to the XX th 
dynasty : the setting is entirely modern, with the exception of the three oblong pendants of cornelian. 

3 This is an episode from the legend of Osiris : at Philaa, in the little building of the Antonines, 
may be seen a representation of a crocodile crossing the Nile, carrying on his back the mummy of 
the god. The same episode is also found in the tale of Onus el-UjM and of Uard f’il-Ikmam, wheio 
the crocodile leads the hero to his beautiful prisoner in the Island of Phihe. JSbees, Y Egypt? , 
French trans., vol. ii, pp, 415, 416, has shown how this episode in the Arab story must have been 
inspired by the bas-relief at Phike and by the scene which it portrays ; the temple is still called 
*• Kasr,” and the island “ Geziret Onhs el-UjM.” 

4 Diod. Siculus, i. 89 ; several commentators, without any reason, would transfer this legend to 
n king of the XII th dynasty, Amenemhatt III. We have no cause to suspect that Diodorus, or the 
historian from whom he took his information, did not copy correctly a romance of which Menes was 
the hero (Ungee, Mcmetho, pp. 82, 130, 131) : if traditions relating to other kings have become mixed 
up with this one, it need not astonish us, since we know this is of frequent occurrence in the com- 
position of Egyptian tales. 

8 Manetbq, in Muller-Didot, Fragmenta Hist. Grsec,, vol. ii.pp. 539, 540. In popular romances, 
this was the usual end of criminals of every kind (Maspeho, Lea Gontes populates de VEgypte atuuenw, 
2nd edit., pp. 59-62) ; we shall see that another king, Akhthoes the founder of the IX th dynasty, 
after committing horrible misdeeds, was killed, in the same way as Menes, by a hippopotamus. 

• Vo hide €t Osiride , § 8 (Pabthby’s edition, pp. 12, 13) ; Diodorus, i. 45 ; Alexis, in Atuenbsus. 
x. p. 418 e. 
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Nevertheless, in the memory that Egypt preserved el its iirsfc Pharaoh, the 
good outweighed the evil. He was worshipped in Memphis side by side »vith 
Phi ah and Enrnses II. ; his name figured at the head of the royal lists, and 
his cult continued till the time of the Ptolemies. 

Elis immediate successors had an actual existence, and their tombs are 
there in proof of it. We know where Usaphais, Miebis, and Semempses 1 w«*re 
laid to rest, besides more than a dozen other princes whose real names and 
whose position in the official lists are still uncertain. The order of their 
succession was often a matter of doubt to the Egyptians themselves, but 
perhaps the discoveries of the next few years will enable us to clear up am i 
settle definitely matters which were shrouded in mystery in the time of the 
Theban Pharaohs. As a tact, the forms of such of their names as have been 
handed down to us by later tradition, are curl and rugged, indicative of an 
•early state of society, and harmonizing with the more primitive civilization to 
which they belong: Ati the Wrestler, Toti the Huimer, Qenqoni the Crusher, 
are suitable rulers for a people, the first duty of whose chief was to lead his 
followers into battle, and to strike harder than any other man in the thickest 
of the fight . 2 Some of the monuments they have left us, seem to show that 
their reigns wore as much devoted to war as those of the later Pharaohs. The 
king whose Homs name was Narmuir, is seen on a contemporary object which 
has come down to us, standing before a heap of beheaded iw< j s: the bodies are 
all stretched out on the ground, each with his head placed neatly between his 
legs: the king had overcome, apparently in some important engagement, 
several thousands of his enemies, and was inspecting the execution of their 
loaders . 3 4 That the foes with whom these early kings contended wen. in 
most cases Egyptian princes of the nomes, is proved by the list of city 
names which are inscribed on the fragments of another document oi the same 
nature, and we gather from them that Dobu ( Ediii), JJasutomi HJynopolis 
Hahonu (Hipponon), Kalian (Memphis) and others were successively taken 
and dismantled . 1 On this fragment King lion is represented standing oyer u 


1 Fundkis Pi. mm, The Jloynf Tomb# of the First i)>iaa:ty, tv>L ;. p. btj. 

2 This Egyptians were accustomed to explain the meaning of the names of their Icings to sdrnugers. 
and (he Canon of Eratosthenes has preserved set uni of their d.-mafimi!., uf which a certain number, 
as, for hi (dance, 1h,d oi Menus from aiduws, the " lasting,” are tolerably correct. 31. iuvdl C<>WjHp 
AH on n ml die iicldehmle fins j\lnm tbhiischen Geu-ahidttswpekes, pp. Id-lM) is, to my knowledge, the 
only Egyptologist, who lias ati emitted to glean from the meaning of lhe<e names indications of the 
methods by which the national historians of Egypt endeavoured 1t> make up the lists of the eariie.-t 
iiyruiatics. 

“ Palette discovered and pul dished by Qnnn.L, Mate Palette, from Iliurafioiijiotii, in the ZAtudirift, 
I8i)8. pp. 81-81, pis. xii., xiii. 

4 Palette resembling the preceding one, and with it deposited in I be Oizoh Museum; reproduced 
by ^Tisisnoni'P, Pine nmt Art (egyptisehe Kuitst , in the JEijyjitiacn (dedicated to libers), p. 18U, and 
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prostrate chief of the Bedouin, striking him with his maee . 1 Sondi, who is 
classed in the II nd dynasty, received a continuous worship towards the end of 
the III rd dynasty . 2 But did all those whose names preceded or followed his on 
the lists, really exist as he did ? and if they existed, to what extent do the order 
and the relation assigned to them agree with the actual truth ? The different 
lists do not contain the same names in the same positions ; certain Pharaohs 
are added or suppressed without appreciable reason. Where Manetho inscribes 
Kenkenes and Ouenephes, the tables of the time of Seti I. give us Ati and 
Ata; Manetho reckons nine kings to the II nd dynasty, while they register 
only five . 8 The monuments, indeed, show us that Egypt in the past obeyed 
princes whom her annalists were unable to classify : for instance, they 
associate with Sondi a Pirsenu, who is not mentioned in the annals. We 
must, therefore, take the record of all this opening period of history for 
what it is — namely, a system invented at a much later date, by means 
of various artifices and combinations — to be partially accepted in default 
of a better, but without according to it that excessive confidence which 
it has hitherto received. The two Thinite dynasties, in direct descent 
from the first human king Menes, furnish, like this hero himself, only 
a tissue of romantic tales and miraculous legends in the place of his- 
tory. A double-headed stork, which had appeared in the first year 


by J. de Morgan, Recherche s sur les Origiues de VEgypte, vol. ii. pi, iii. The names of the towns 
were enclosed within the embattled line which was used later on to designate foreign countries. The 
animals which surmount them represent the gods of Egypt, the king’s protectors ; and the king him- 
self, identified with these gods, is making a breach iu the wall with a piek-axo. The names of the towns 
have not been satisfactorily identified : Hat-kau, for instance, may not be Memphis, but it appears 
that there is no doubt with regard to Iiabonu. Of. Sayce, The Beginnings of the Egyptian Monarchy 
in the Proceeding s of the Biblical Archaeological Society , 1S9S, vol. xx. pp. 99-101. 

1 The ivory plaque, which doubtless came from the king’s tomb at Abydos, is in the collection 
of Mr. McGregor. —Ed. 

2 His priest Shiri is known to us by a stele in the form of a door, in the Gizeh Museum 
(Maiuette, Notice des principal ix Monuments , 187G, p. 296, No. 996; Maspeuq. Guide clu visiteur , 
pp. 31, .92, 213, No. 993); the son and grandson of Shiri, Ankaf and Aasen, are mentioned on a 
monument iu the museum at Aix, exercising the same priestly office as Siiiri (GlBEUT-DisvkKiA, Le 
3iu see d’Aicc, pp. 7, 8, Nos. 1, 2; cf. Wiedemann, On a monument of the First Dynasties , iu the Pro- 
ceedings of the Biblical Arclueological Society , vol. is. pp. 1 80, 181). A part of Shiri’s monument is at 
Oxford (Marmora Oxoniensia, 2nd part, pi. i. ; Lepsids, Auswahl, pi. ix.), another part at Florence 
(Schiaparelli, Museo Archeologico di Firenze, pp. 230-232). A notice of his tomb occurs in 
Maiuette, Les Mastabas, p. 92, et seq. A Suite bronze, whieb passed from the Posno Collection 
(Catalogue, Paris, 1 883, No, 53, p. 14) into tho possession of the Berlin Museum, is supposed to 
represent Sondi. The worship of this prince lasted down to, or was restored under, the Ptolemies 
(E. de Rouge, Recherehes snr les monuments, p. 31). 

3 The impossibility of reconciling the names of the Greek with those of the Pharaonic lists has 
been admitted by most of the savants who have di'seussod LUe matter— Marietta (La Nouvelle Table 
(i Abydos, p. 5, et seq.), E. de Rouge (Recherche s sur Es monuments , p. 18, et seq.), Lieblein 
(Roche rehes sur la Chronologie Egyptienne, p. 12, et seq.), Wiedemann (JEgyptische Geschi elite, pp. 182, 
168, 166, 167, etc.) ; most of them explain tiie differences by the supposition that, in many cases, 
one of the lists gives the cartouche name, and the other the cartouebe pronomen of the same 
king. 
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of Teti, son of Menes, bad foreshadowed to Egypt a long prosperity, 1 lur. a 
famine under Gnenephes, 2 and a terrible plague under Semempsos, had depopu- 
lated the country: 3 the laws had been relaxed, great crimes had been com- 
mitted, and revolts had broken out. During the reign of B< (ethos, a gulf 
had opened near Bubastis, and swallowed up many people, 4 then the Nile 
had flowed with honey for fifteen days in the time of Nepherchoivs,' 1 mid 
Sesochris was supposed to have been a giant in stature. 6 A few details about, 
royal edifices were mixed up with these prodigies. Teti had laid the foundaiii -n 
of the great palace of Memphis, 7 Ouenephes had built the pyramids of Ku-koiid 
near Saqqara. 8 Several of the ancient Pharaohs had published books nu 
theology, or had written treatises on anatomy and medicine ; 9 several had made 
laws which lasted down to the beginning of the Christian ora. One of them 
was called Kakou, the male of males, or the bull of bulls. They explained hi- 
name by the statement that he had concerned himself about the sacred aninmh : 
he had proclaimed as gods, Hapis of Memphis, Mnevis of Heliopolis, and the 
goat of Mendes. 10 After him, Binothris had conferred the right of suoc'xsuou 
upon all the women of the blood-royal. 11 The accession of the IIP' 1 dunr-iy. 
a Memphite one according to Manetho, did not at first change the miraculous 
character of this history. The Libyans had revolted against Nochcroplics. and 
the two armies were encamped before <'aeh other, when one night the disk of 
the moon became immeasurably enlarged, to the great alarm of the, rebels, 
who recognized in this phenomenon a sign of the anger of heaven, and ykddeP 
without fighting. 1 ’ 2 Tosorthros, the successor of Keohcruphes, brought the 
hieroglyphs and the art of stone- cutting to perfection. He composed, as 
Teti did, books of medicine, a fact which caused him 1o be identified with the 

I Apiox. frng. If, in MCller-Didot, Fraymenta Historic <>r>'.u G,. ■'<■(» v*d. 11?. p ,'h> >,!. •*: 

( Hist. Anhti.. xi. 40), wlio has transmitted tins fragment to us, calls the ! on o" "AI< he.-, Omis. i:i tL ,<• 
OlViSa, which Bunsen, without reason, corrects Into /-er 5 ’ArcrthSa {Jli/ipRn ■ StAk\ ol> 1, p. Hi, 
note lf>). 

" Maxetho, in J1iLi.nr. Dxdot, Fray, Hi si. Grate., ml. ii. pp. 539, 5 to. 

■* Maxetho, in Mli.ler-JDihot, Frag. Hint. Gr,v:., vol. ii. pp. 539, f-40. 

" Manetho, in M ULLEn-IJinoT. Frag. Hist. One-., w>l. ii. pp. 5 12, 513. 

3 Maxetho, in JIlwldi-Kji.ot. Frag. Hist. Gix<\, vol. ii. pp. 51-'. 513. John of Antio-di, *-n 

whose authority is not known, places this rniracl*- under BiuOlhri- (. JTi'i.Li.n-Bnxn', op. cii, vol. iv 

p. 539). 

*■ Manetho, in MCLLKit-DinoT, Frag. Hist. Grice., vol. ii. pp. 512, 513. 

7 Maxetito, in 3 J Ltller-Dibot, Frag. Hist. (hive., vol. ii. pp. 539, 540. 

8 Manetho, in Mvli.er-Dikot, Frag. Hist. Grac.. vol. Ii. pp. 539, 540, 

“ Teti wroto hooks on anatomy (Maxetito, in Mllmjb-Dibot, Frutj. Hist, Grrne,, vol. ii. pp. 
539, 540), and a recipe for causing the hair to grow, is ascribed h* his mother, Queen Simla t {EG .<•,* 
Papyrt is, pi. Ixvi. 1. 5). Tosorthros, of the JIT 11 dynasty, was said to have composed a treat iso on 
medicine (Manetho, in Muller-Didot. op. ciL. vol. it. p. 541). 

10 Manetho, in MClleh-Didot, Frag. Hist. Grrec., vol. ii. pp. 512,543: of. Khali., !>L Coin- 
position nwl Schielcsalc des Manethonischen GesehiGitsirorlms, p. 4. 

II Manetho, in Mcllek-JDhdot, Frag. Hist. Grice., vol, ii. pp. 512, 543. 

52 Manetho, in Muller-Didot, Frag. Hist. Grsec., vol. ii. pp. 544. 515. 
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healing god Imhotpu . 1 The priests related these things seriously, and the 
■Greek writers took them down from their lips with the respect which they 
offered to everything emanating from the wise men of Egypt. 

What they related of the human kings was not more detailed, as we see, than 
their accounts of the gods. 

Wh ether the legends dealt 
with deities or kings, all 
that we know took its origin, 
not in popular imagination, 
but in sacerdotal dogma : 
they were invented long after 
the times they dealt with, 
in the recesses of the tem- 
ples, with an intention and 
a method of which we are 
enabled to detect flagrant 
instances on the monuments . 2 
Towards the middle of the 
third century before our era, 
the Greek troops stationed 
on the southern frontier, in 
the forts at the first cataract, 
developed a particular vene- 
ration for Isis of Phil®. 

Their devotion spread to the 
superior officers who came to 
inspect them, then to the 
whole population of the The- 
baid, and finally reached the 
court of the Macedonian MiESE3ras TH e fhabaoh ambnOtheb iu. to KiratMfi.* 

kings. The latter, carried 

away bv force of example, gave every encouragement to a movement which 
attracted worshippers to a common sanctuary, and united in one cult the two races 
over which they ruled. They pulled down the meagre building of the Saite 

1 Manetho, in Mullse-Didot, Fraymenta Hisloricorum Gr/sc., yoI. ii. pp. 544, 545. 

- On pp. 169- L71 of this history, 1 have given a resume of the information possessed, or sup- 
•oosea lo ho possessed, by the chronicler of the legend of Ait-nobsu, concerning the benefits 
uinch fiii, Shu, and Sibu had conferred' upon the sanctuary of the nome during their terrestrial 

Lhawu by Faucher-Gudin, from one of I he bas-reliefs of the temple of Khnumft, at Elephantine 
Jjf.cnptLm de V jf'Jjyjjtc, Antiquit a, vol. i. pi. 66, 1). This bas-relief is now destroyed. 
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period which had hitherto sufficed for the worship of Isis, const meted at great, 
cost the temple which still remains almost imacf, and assigned to it em-sideral h • 
possessions in Nubia, which, in addition to gifts from private individuals, made 
the goddess tile richest lundovuier in Ho ut hern Egypt . jilim'imii and hi> (no 
* wives, Anukil and H,pi{.. who, before Isis, had boon Uio undispul* d 
: \ !•//??/ suzerains of tJic- oataract, perceived with jealousy their neighbour’s 
prosperity: the civil wars and invasions of the centuricr. imme- 
diately preceding had ruined their temples, and their poverty con- 
trasted painfully 'with the riches of the new-comer. The priests 
resolved to lay this sad state of affair." before King Ptolemy, to 
represent to him the services which they had rendered and still 
continued to render to Egypt, and above all to remind him of tin- 
generosity of the ancient Pharaohs, whose example, owing to the 
poverty of the times, the recent Pharaohs had been unable to follow. 
Doubtless authentic documents were wanting in their archives to 
support their pretensions: they therefore inscribed upon a rode, in 
the island of Heliel, a long inscription which they attributed to 
Zosiri of the IIP J dynasty. This sovereign had left behind him 
a vague reputation for greatness. As curly as the XiS dynasty 
"Osirtnsen III. had claimed him as “his father ” — his ancestor-- 
and had erected a statue to him; 1 the priests knew that, by- 
invoking him, they lira! a chance of obtaining a hearing. The 

inscription which they fabricated, set forth that in the eighth with year 

of Zosiri’s reign ho had sent to Madir. lord of Elephantine, a message 
couched in these terms: t; l am overcome with sorrow for the- throne, 

and for those who reside in 1 ho palace, and my heart is AilHed and 

suffers greatly because the Nile has not risen in m\ time, for the s pace- of 
eight years. Corn is scarce, there is a lack of herbage, and nothing is 
left to eat: when any one calls upon Ills neighbours for help, they take 
pains not to go. The child weeps, tiie young man is uneasy, the. hearts 
of the old men are in despair, their limbs are bent, they crouch on the 
earth, they fold their hands; tin* courtiers have no further resources; the 
shops formerly furnished with rich wares arc now filled only with air, 
all that was in them lias disappeared. My spirit also, mindful of the 
beginning of things, seeks to call upon the Saviour who was here where 
1 am, during the centuries of the gods, upon Tliot-lhis, that great 
wise one, upon Imliotpu, sou of Phtah of Memphis. Whore is the place 



1 The mutilated base of litis statue is now preserved, in the Egyptian Museum al Berlin (Eiuia.n, 
Verzeichniss der Mgypiti&chea Aiterilhner tend Gipsabyiisse, p. 34, No. U4' 1 }. 
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' in which the Nile is born ? 

Who is the god or goddess 
concealed there? What is 
liis Idleness?” The lord of Ele- 
phantine brought his reply in person. He 
described to the king, who was evidently 
ignorant of it, the situation of tho island 
and the rocks of the cataract, the pheno- 
mena of the inundation, the gods who 
presided over it, and who alone could 
relieve Egypt from her disastrous plight. 
Zosiri repaired to the temple of the prin- 
cipality and offered the prescribed sacrifices; the god arose, opened his 
eyes, panted and cried aloud, “I am Khnfimii who created thee!” and 
promised him a speedy return of a high Nile and the cessation of the 
famine. Pharaoh was touched by the benevolence which his divine father 
had shown him; he forthwith made a decree by which he ceded to the 
temple all his rights of suzerainty over the neighbouring nomes within 
a radius of twenty miles. Henceforward the entire population, tillers 
and vinedressers, fishermen and hunters, had to yield the tithe of their 
incomes to the priests; the quarries could not be worked without the 
consent of Klmumu, and the payment of a suitable indemnity into his 
coffers, and finally, all metals and precious woods shipped thence for Egypt 
had to submit to a toll on behalf of the temple. 8 Did the Ptolemies 
admit the claims which the local priests attempted to deduce from this 


1 Brawn by Boudier, from a photograph by Deveria (1864) ; la tho foreground, the tomb of Ti. 

* This is the inscription discovered at Sehel by Mr, Wilbour in 1890, and published by Betjgsch, 
Die Biblischen sisben Juhre der Hungersnofh ; and by Pi,eyte, Scherikingsoorltonde van Sehcle nit het 
18 de Jaar van Kaning Tosartasis (taken from the Eeport of tho Academy of Sciences at Amsterdam, 
3rd series, vol. viii.) ; cf. Maspebo, in the Revue Critique , 1891, vol. ii. p. 149, et seq. The correct 
reading of the royal name was pointed out, almost immediately after the discovery, by Stemdorff, in 
the ZeiUchijt, voh xxviii. pp. Ill, 112. 
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romantic tale? and did the god regain possession of the domains and dues 
which they declared had been his right ? The stele shows us with v hat ease 
the scribes could forge official documents, when the exigencies of daily life forced 
the necessity upon them ; it teaches us at the same time how that fabulous 
chronicle was elaborated, whose remains have been preserved for ns by classical 
writers. Every prodigy, every fact related by Manctho, was taken from some 
document analogous to the supposed inscription of Zosiri. 1 

The real history of the early centuries, therefore, eludes our researches, 
and no contemporary record traces for us those vicissitudes which Egypt 
passed through before being consolidated into a single kingdom, under the 
rule of one man. Many names, apparently of powerful and illustrious princes, 
had survived in the memory of the people; these were collected, classiiied, 
and grouped in a regular manner into dynasties, but the people were ignorant 
of any exact facts connected with the names, and the historians, on their 
own account, were reduced to collect apocryphal traditions for their sacred 
archives. The monuments of these remote ages, however, cannot have 
entirely disappeared: they exist in places where we have not as yet. thought 
of applying the pick, and chance excavations will some day most certainly 
bring them to light. The few which wo do possess barely go back beyond 
the III 1 ' 1 dynasty : namely, the hypogoum of Shiri, priest, of Sondi and 
Pirsenu ; 2 possibly the tomb of Xhuithotpu at Saqqfira ; :: the Great Sphinx 
of Gizeh ; a short inscription on the rocks of the Wady Maghura, which 
represents Zosiri (the same king of whom the priests of Kluiumu in the Greek 
period made a precedent) working the turquoise or copper mines of ■Sinai ; 1 
and finally the Step-Pyramid where this same Pharaoh rests. 3 It. forms a 


1 The legend of the yawning gulf at lUxkistis mu&t bo connected with the gifts support'd to have 
been offeree] by King Boethos to the temple of that town, to repair the io-sso sustained l»y tue 
godtle.-a on that occasion ; the legend of the pestilence and famine m traoeabk; to some relief given 
by a, local god, and for which Semempaos and 'Cfenoplies might have .shown their gratitude in tint 
same way as Zosiri. The tradition of the successive restorations of DenderaU (DEHiCinsK, Buunr - 
lorndti rlcr Te'Mpelanlafjcn von Drndera, pi. xvi. a-b, and pp. lit, b\ 10) aec'iunts for tile eimstructuins 
attributed to Teti I. and to Toaorthros ; finally, the pretended discoveries of sacred books, dealt 
with elsewhere (pp. 22-1, 225), show how Manetho was enabled to attribute to his Pharaohs the 
authorship of works on medicine or theology. 

1 Mahiette, Les Mastabas de VAucien Empire, pp. 92-91, and the fragments mentioned above, 
p. 23G. 

3 Marietta, Les Mastabas de VAneien Empire, pp. GS-70. Marietta ascribes the construction of 
the tomb of Khabiftsokari to the 1 st dynasty (p. 73) ; 1 am inclined to think it is not earlier than 
the II'K 

1 This text, in which only the Horus-name is given to the king, was copied by Belied i to four 
years ago ; it is the most ancient of all the Egyptian historical inscriptions. 

3 The stele of Sehfl has enabled us to verify the fact that tho preamble [a string of titles] to the 
inscription of the king, buried in the Step-Pyramid, is identical with that of lung Zosiri : it was, 
therefore, Zosiri who constructed, or arranged for the construction of this monument as his tomb 
(Buvigsch, IJer KSnig Riser , in the Zeitsckrift , voi. xxviii. pp. 110, 111). Tho Step-Pyramid of 
Saqqara was opened in 1819, at the expense of the Prussian General Miuufcoli, who was the lirst to 
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rectangular mass, incorrectly orientated, with a variation from the true north 
of 4° 35', 393 ft. 8 in. long from east to west, and 352 ft. deep, with a 
height of 159 ft. 9 in. It is composed of six cubes,, with sloping sides, 
each being about 13 ft. less in width than the one below it; that nearest 
to the ground measures 37 ft. 8 in. in height, and the uppermost one 



ONE or THE CHAMBERS OP THE STEl’-PYRAUID, WITH ITS WALL-COVERING- OP GLAZED TILES. 1 

29 ft. 2 in. It was entirely constructed of limestone from the neighbouring 
mountains. The blocks are small, and badly cut, the stone courses being 
concave to offer a better resistance to downward thrust and to shocks 
of earthquake. When breaches in the masonry are examined, it can be 
seen that the external surface of the steps has, as it were, a double stone 

give a brief <le?eripfion of tlie interior, illustrated by plans and drawings (Beige zum I Tempel deg 
Jupiter Amnvm, pp. 295-299, and Atlas, pis. xxvi.-xxviii.> 

1 Drawn by Jfaucher-Gudin, from the coloured skotek by Segato. M. Stern (Die Bandbcmer- 
liumjcn zu deni manethonisclten Iuinigucanon, in the Zeitschrift, lS8i>, p. 90, note 1) attributes the 
decoration of glazed pottery to the XX. VI th dynasty, which opinion is shared by Borohakdt, Die Thilr 
aus dcr Stufenpymmide bei SalJcara (in the Zeitschrift , v. xxx. pp. 83-87). The yollow and green 
glazed tiles bearing the cartouche of I’api I., show that the Egyptians of the Memphite dynasties 
used glazed facings at that early date; we may, therefoie, believe, if the tiles of the vault of Zosiri 
are really of the Salt© period, that they replaced a decoration of the samo kind, which belonged to 
the time of its construction, and of which some fragments still exist among the tiles of more recent 
date. The chamber has been drawn and reproduced in black and white by Minuloli (Beise zum 
Tempel des Jupiter Ammon, pi. xxviii.), and in colour by Segato in Valeri ani, Nuom lUustrazione 
isiorieo-monunieniah del Basso e deW Alto Egitto , pi. 0; of. Perrot-Chipiez, Ristoire de l’ Art, 
vol. i. pp. 823, 824. 
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facing, each lacing being carefully dressed. The body of the pyramid is 
solid, the chambers being cut in the rock beneath. These chambers 
have been often enlarged, restored, and reworked in the course of centuries, 
and the passages which connect them form a perfect labyrinth into which 
it is dangerous to venture without a guide. The columned porch, the galleries 
and halls, all lead to a sort of enormous shaft, at the bottom of which the 
architect had contrived a hiding-place, destined, no doubt, to contain the 
more precious objects of the funerary furniture. Until the beginning of this 
century, the vault had preserved its original lining of glazed pottery. Three 
quarters of the wall surface were covered with green tiles, oblong and 
slightly convex on the outer side, but flat on the inner: a square pro- 
jection pierced with a hole, served to fix them at the back in a horizontal 
line by means of flexible wooden rods. The three bands which frame one 
of the doors are inscribed with the titles of the Pharaoh: the hiero- 
glyphs are raised in either blue, red, green, or yellow, on a fawn-coloured 
ground. Other kings had built temples, palaces, and towns, — as, for instance. 
King Jvhasalchiniii, of whose constructions some traces exist at Hieraconpolis, 
opposite to UI-Kab, or King Khfisakhmui, who preceded by a few years the 
Pharaohs of the IY ni dynasty — but the monuments which they raised to be 
witnesses of their power or piety to future generations, have, in the course of 
ages, disappeared under the train pi ings and before the triumphal blasts of 
many invading hosts: the pyramid alone has survived, and the most ancient 
of the historic monuments of Egypt is a tomb. 



THE POLITICAL CONSTITUTION 
OF EGYPT. 


THE KING, QUEEN, AND ROYAL PRINCES — PHARAONIC ADMINISTRATION — FEUDALISM AND 
THE EGYPTIAN PRIESTHOOD, THE MILITARY — TIIE CITIZENS AND THE COUNTRY- 
PEOPLE. 

The cemeteries of Qisseh and Saqgdra: the Great Sphinx; the mastabas, their chapel and 
its decoration , the statues of the double , the sepulchral vault-importance of the wall-paintings 
and texts of the mastabas in determining the history of the Memphite dynasties . 

The king and the royal family — Double nature and tilles of the sovereign : Ms liurus- 
names, and the progressive formation of the, Pharaonic Protocol — Royal etiquette an actual 
divine worship; the insignia and prophetic statues of Pharaoh, Pharaoh the mediator 
between the gods and his subjects — Pharaoh in family life; his amusements, his occupa- 
tions, his cares — His harem: the women , the queen, her origin, her duties to the king — His 
children: their position in the State; rivalry among them during the old age and at the 
death of bhe.it father ; succession to the throne, consequent revolutions. 

The royal city ; the palace and Us occupants— The royal household and Us officers : Pharaoh's 
jesters, dwarfs , and magicians — The royal domain and the slaves, the treasury and the 
establishments which provided for its service: the buildings and places for the receipt of 
taxes — The scribe, his education, his chances of promotion t the career of Amien, Ms successive 
offices, the value of Ms personal property at Ms death. 
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Egyptian feudalism : the status of the. lords, their rights, their amusements, their 
obligations to the sovereign — The influence of the gods; gifts to the temples, and possessions in 
mortmain; the priesthood, its hierarchy, and the method of recruiting its ranks — The military : 
ton ign m crcowriih; native militia, their jn irileys, their training. 

The people of the towns — The slar<s, men without a master — Workmen and artisans ; 
corpora I ions: misery of handicraftsmen — Aspect of the towns: houses, furniture, icomen in 
family life — Festivals: periodic 'markets, bazaars: commerce by barter, the weighing of 
precious metals. 

The country people. — The villages; serfs, free peasantry — Enrol domains ; the survey , 
tii.ces ; the bastinado, the corvee — Admhvistratiun of justice, the relations between peasants 
and their lords; misery of the peasantry; their resignation and natural cheerfulness ; their 
improvidence ; their indijp reuce to political revolutions. 




THE SPHINX AND THE PTEABIIDS OP GIZEH, SEEN AT SUNSET, 1 


CHAPTEB IY. 


THE POLITICAL CONSTITUTION OF EGYPT. 


The king, the queen, and the royal princes— Administration under the Pharaohs— Feudalism and 
the Egyptian priesthood, the military— The citizens and country people, 

"DETWEEN the Eayurn and the apex of the Delta, the 
Lybian range expands and forms a vast and slightly 
undulating table-land, which runs parallel to the Nile for 
\ nearly thirty leagues. The Great Sphinx Harmakhis has 
mounted guard over its northern extremity ever since 
the time of the Followers of Horus. Hewn out of the 
solid rock at the extreme margin of the mountain- 
plateau, he seems to raise his head in order that he 
may he the first to behold across the valley the 
rising of his father the Sun. Only the general out- 
line of the lion can now be traced in his weather- 
worn body. The lower portion of the head-dress 
has fallen, so that the neck appears too slender to 
support the weight of the head. The cannon-shot of 
the fanatical Mamelukes has injured both the nose 
and beard, and the red colouring which gave animation to his features 
has now almost entirely disappeared. But in spite of this, even in its 

* Drawn by Boudior, from La Description de Vti'gypie, A., vol. v. pi. 7. The vignette, which is 
also by Boudier, represents a man bewailing the dead, in the attitude) adopted at funerals by 
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decay, it still bears a commanding expression of strength and dignity. 
The eyes look into the Car-off distance with an intensity of deep thought, 
the lips still smile, the whole face is pervaded with calmness and power. 
The art that could conceive and hew this gigantic statue out of the mountain- 
side, was an art in its maturity, master of itself and sure of its effects. 
How many centuries were needed to bring it to this degree of development 
and perfection! In later times, a chapel of alabaster and rose granite was 
erected alongside the god; temples were built here and there in the more 
accessible places, and round these were grouped the tombs of the whole 



Till! MAST ABA OF KHOMTINI IN TUB NECROPOLIS OP GfzEII. 1 


country. The bodies of the common people, usually naked and uneofiinetl, 
were thrust under the sand, at a depth of barely three feet from the surface. 
Those of a better class rested in mean rectangular chambers, hastily built of 
yellow bricks, and roofed with pointed vaulting. No ornaments or treasures 
gladdened the deceased in his miserable resting-place ; a few vessels, however, 
of coarse pottery contained the provisions left to nourish him during the 
period of his second existence . 3 

Some of the wealthy class had their tombs cut out of the mountain- 
side : but the majority preferred an isolated tomb, a “ mastabu,” 3 comprising 
a chapel above ground, a shaft, and some subterranean vaults. From a 

professional mourners of both sexes; the right fist resting on the ground, while the left hand 
scatters on the hair the dust which lie has just gathered up. The statue is in the (lizch Museum 
(Mariette, Album plwtagraphiqua du mufda da Bovlaq, pi. 20). 

1 Drawn by lAiUoher-Grudin, from a sketch by Lepsius {Denim., ii. 20). The corner-stone at the 
top of the mast-aba, at the extreme left of the hieroglyphic frieze, hud been loosened and thrown to 
the ground by some explorer : the artist has restored it to its original position. 

2 Mariette, Sur lea lornEs de I'Ancien Empire qm Von frame a Saqqdra, pp, 2, 3 (Rev. Arch.. 
2nd scries, rol. six. pp. 8, 0), and Lee Mustulas de V Auden Empire , pp. 17, IS, 

3 “The Arabic word ‘mastaba,* plur. 4 masatiV denotes the stone bench or platform seen in the 
streets of Egyptian towns in front of each simp. A carpet is spread on iho ‘masiaba,’ and the 
customer sits upon it to transact his business, usually side by side with the caller. In the necropolis 
of fckqq&ra, there is a temple of gigantic proportions in the chape of a ‘ mactaba.’ The inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood call it ‘ Masiabat-ei-Farauun,’ the seat of Pharaoh, in the belief that anciently 
■one of the Pharaohs sat there to dispense justice. The M< rnphite tombs of the Ancient Empire, 
which thickly cover the Saqqhra plateau, are more or less miniature copies of the 4 Masta bat-el- 




■JJIi: GREAT SITIINX 01 GJZWI partially uncovered, AND Tilt: pyramid op euepueen.- 


are set Kick o'iio above the other almost like steps. The brick mastabas 
were carefully cemented externally, and the layers bound together internally 
by fine sand poured into the interstices. Stone mastabas, on the contrary, 
present a regularity in the decoration of their facings alone ; in nine eases 
out of ten the core is built of rough stone blocks, rudely cut into squares, 
cemented with gravel and dried mud, or thrown together pell-mell without 
mortar of any kind. The whole building should have been orientated 
according to rale, the four sides to the four cardinal points, the greatest 
axis directed north and south; but the masons seldom troubled themselves 

E.irAonn ’ Hence the name of mastabas, which has always been given to this kind of tomb, in 
the necropolis of Saqqara ” (Mariette, Las Mastabas de VAnoien Empire, pp. 22, 23). 

1 The maslaba of Saba is 175 ft. 9 in. long, by about S7 ft. 9 in. deep, but two of its sides have 
lost thoir facing (Mariette, Lcs Mastabas, p. 143); that of liamm-dt measures 17J ft. 3 in. by 
S-J ft. 0 in. on the wrath front, and 100 ft. on the north front (id., p. 222). On (lie other hand, the 
mnsuiba of l\ipu is only 19 ft. 4 in. by 29 ft. long (id., p. 391), and that of Khahiuphtah (id., p 294) 
42 ft. 4 in. bv 21 ft. S in. 

- Drawn ‘bv Boudier, from a photograph by Emil Brngsoh-Bey, taken in the course of the 
excavations begun in 1SSG, with the funds furnished by a public subscription opened by the 
Journal rles Debuts. 
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to find the true north, and the orientation is usually incorrect . 1 The doors 
face east, sometimes north or south, but never west. One of these is but 
the semblance of a door, a high narrow niche, contrived so as to face east, 

and decorated with grooves 
framing a carefully walled- 
up entrance ; this was for 
the use of the dead, and it 
was believed that the ghost 
entered or left it at will. 
The door for the use of 
the living, sometimes pre- 
ceded by a portico, was 
almost always characterized 
by great simplicity. Over 
it is a cylindrical tym- 
panum, or a smooth flag- 
stone, bearing sometimes 
merely the name of the 
dead person, sometimes his 
titles and descent, some- 

TElINIONKia, SITTING 1SEFOKK THE FUNERAL raSPAssT.® 

times a prayer for his wel- 
fare, and an enumeration of the days during which he was entitled to receive 
the worship dne to ancestors. They invoked on his behalf, and almost 
always precisely in the same words, the “Great God.” the Osiris of Mendes, 
or else Anubis, dwelling in the Divine Palace , 3 that burial might be 
granted to him. in Ament it, the land of tho West, the very great and 
very good, to him the vassal of the Great God ; that he might walk in 
the ways in which if is good to walk, lie the vassal of the Great God; that 
he might have offerings of bread, cakes, and drink, at the New Year’s Feast, 
at the feast of Tliot, on the first day of the year, on the feast of Uagaif , 4 
at the great fire festival, at the procession of the god Mind, at the feast, 
of offerings, at the monthly and half-monthly festivals, and every day . 5 

1 Thus tlic axis of the tomb of Pirseiift. is 17° east of the magnetic north (Marik n:r, Lee 
Mndabns, p. 299). In some cases the divergence is only 1° or 2°, more ofien it is 0°, 7°, 8°, or 9 C , 
as can he easily ascertained hy consulting the work of Mariettr. 

2 Drawn by Bondi er, from a photograph of the original monument which is preserved in tho 
Liverpool Museum; ef. Gatty, Catalogue of the Slayer Collection ; I. Egyptian Antiquities, No. 291, 
p. 45. 

3 The “Divine Palace” is the palace of Osiris. Anubis performed for it tho dutus ol‘ usher, 
and his protection was deemed necessary for those who wished to be admitted into the presence of 
the “ Great God ” (of, p. 197, et sotp, of this volumes}.. 

4 ftagait was the festival of the dead, celebrated during the first days of the year. Bee p. 321. 

a Marietta, Notice des primipaux monuments expose dans les galeriee procmurcs du Mnsee 
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Tlie chapel is usually small, and is almost lost in the great extent 
of the building . 1 It generally consists merely of an oblong chamber, 
approached by a rather short passage . 2 At the far end, and set back into the 



THE FACADE AND TUB STELE OF THE TOMB OF I'HTAIISIIOrSISU AT SAQQAliA.' 5 


western wall , 4 is a huge quadrangular slele, at the foot of which is seen 
the table of offerings, made of alabaster, granite or limestone placed flat 
upon the ground, and sometimes two little obelisks or two altars, hollowed 

tVAntiqinltfs Egypt/ emits, 1 804, pp. 20-22; Bur les tombes'de. VAncien Empire qua Von trouve a Sitqqdra, 
l»p. 8-8 (liny. Anon,, 2nd series, xix. pp. 9-14); Les Mastabas de VAncieti Empire, pp. 21-33. For a 
more complete and technical description of the mastabas of the Memphite period, see PEBBOT-CniriEZ, 
Histone de FAri Jam VAntiquiU, i vol. i. pp. 309-178, and Maseeko, ArcleTolorjie Egypti enn e, pp. 109-133. 

1 Thus the chapel of fcho raaslaba of SaM is only 14 ft. 4 in. long, by shout 3 ft. 3 in. deep 
(Marlltte, Les Mastabas, p. 143), and that of the tomb of Phtahshopsish 10 ft. 4 in. by 3 ft. 7 in. 
(id., p. 131). 

s The mas I aba of Tinti has four chambers (Maiuette, Les Mastdbas, p. 149), as has also that 
of Assi-onkhft (id., p. 190); but these are exceptions, as may bo ascertained by consulting the work 
of Mario ttc. Most of those which contain several rooms are ancient one-roomed mastabas, which 
have been subsequently altered or enlarged ; this is the ease with the mastabas of Skopsi (id,, p. 203) 
and of Ankhaftuka (id., p. 304). A few, however, were constructed from the outset with all their 
apartments— that of Monkb&mai, with six chambers and several niches (id., p. 280); that of 
KMbiftphtah, with three chambers, niches, and doorway ornamented with two pillars (id., p. 294) ; 
that of Ti, with two chambers, a court surrounded with pillars, a doorway, and long inscribed 
passages (id., pp. 332, 333) ; and that of Phtahhotph, with seven chambers, besides niches (id., p. 351) 

* Drawn by Fauclier-Gudin, from a photograph by Dumichen, Bemltale, vol. i. pi. 2. 

4 Maiuette, Bur les tombes de VAneien Empire, p. S; Les Mastabas de VAncien Empire, pp. 35, 36. 
where west ” should be read for “east’'’ in the published text. The rule is not as invariable as 
Mariotle believed it to he, and I have pointed out a few examples of stelue facing north or south. 
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at the top to receive the gifts mentioned in ttie inscription on the exterior of 
the tomb. The general appearance is that of a rather low, narrow doorway, too 
small fco be a practicable entrance . 1 The recess thus formed is almost always 
left empty; sometimes, however, the piety of relatives placed within it a statue 
of the deceased. Standing there, with shoulders thrown back, head erect, 
and smiling face, the statue seems to step forth to lead the double from 
its dark lodging where it lies embalmed, to those glowing plains where 
he dwelt in freedom during his earthly life : another moment, crossing 
the threshold, he must descend the few steps leading into the public hall. 
On festivals and days of offering, when the priest and family presented 
the banquet with the customary rites, this great painted figure, in the act of 
advancing, and seen by the light of flickering torches or smoking lamps, 
might well appear endued with life. It was as if the dead ancestor himself 
stepped out of the wall and mysteriously stood before his descendants to 
claim their homage. The inscription on the lintel repeats once more the 
name and rank of the dead. Faithful portraits of him and of other members 
of his family figure in the bas-reliefs on the door-posts. The little scene* 
at the far end represents him seated tranquilly at table, with the details 
of the least carefully recorded at his «ide, from the first moment when 
water is brought to him for ablution, to that when, all culinary skill being 
exhausted, he has but to return to his dwelling, in a state of beatified 
satisfaction. The stele represented to the visitor the door loading to the 
private apartments of the deceased; the fact of its being walled up for 
ever showing that no living mortal might cross its threshold. The in- 
scription which covered Its surface was not a mere epilaph. informing future 
generations who it was that reposed beneath, it perpetuated the name and 
genealogy of the deceased, and gave him a civil status, without which he 
could not have preserved his personality in the world beyond; the nameless 
dead, like a living man without a name*, was reckoned as non -existing, 
b” or was this the only use of the stele; the pictures ami prayers inscribed 
upon it acted as so many talismans for ensuring the continuous existence 
of the ancestor, whose memory they recalled. They compel led the god 
therein invoked, whether Osiris or the jackal Anubis, to act as mediator 
between the living and the departed; they granted to the god the enjoy- 
ment of sacrifices and those good things abundantly offered to the deities, 
and by which they live, on condition that a share of them might first be 

1 The stele of Slim, priest of iho Pharaohs Sondi and Pirsetih, and one of the most ancient 
monuments known, offers a good example of these door-shaped btclss ; cf, p. 237 of this volume, and 
Mashero, Guide du Yisitevr an Mines tie Boning, pp, 31, 32, where the stole of IDiabi Qsdkari is 
icprodueed, and where the signification of stclce of this particular type was first pointed out. 




and there refreshed the human double. It was not, however, necessary 
that the offering should have a material existence, in order to be effective; 


1 Drawn, by Boudier, from a photograph of the tomb of Mirrfika, taken by M. de Morgan, 



a betre^entatiost op the jvimaixs nr the ioi:i» ti, Biasmsfi to 


sides of the chamber and passage were not left bare. When time nr the 
wealth of the owner permitted, they were covered with scenes and 
writing, expressing at greater length the ideas summarized by the figure,-; 
and inscriptions of the stele. Neither pictorial effect nor the caprice of 
the moment was permitted to guide the artist in the choice of Lis subjects; 
all that he drew, pictures or words, had a magical purpose. Every individual 
who built for himself an “eternal house,” either attached to it a staff' of 
priests of the double, of inspectors, scribes, and slaves, or else made an 
agreement with the priests of a neighbouring temple to serve the chapel 
in perpetuity. Lands taken from his patrimony, which thus became the 

1 ITashsro, Etudes He Mtjlhologie et d*Jrch£bbyie i'fjyptiennea, vol. i. pp. 1-31 j Guide du Vmtevr 
auShtsde de Boulaq, p. 31, et seq.; and JreMoTogie $tjyptienuc, p. 355, ot seq. 

2 Drawn hj Faucher-Gudiu, from a “ squeeze ” taken from the tomb of Ti. The domains arc 
represented as women. The name is written before each figure, with the designation of the land- 
owner — e,, the nebbek [locust tree?] of Ti,” “the two sycamores of Ti,” “the wine of Ti ; ” ef. p. 329' 
»f this volume. 
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“ Domains of the Eternal House,” rewarded them for their trouble, and 
supplied them with meats, vegetables, fruits, liquors, linen and vessels for 
sacrifice . 1 In theory, these “liturgies” were perpetuated from year to year, 
until the end of time ; but in practice, after three or four generations, the 



'liir. JiU'lSJJ.'UYJTATli Oil 1 TUB BUIiU 'J'X AGISTING AT THE lTtELDIlNAHII 6 OF THE 
SACJliUGMi AX1) OEFEIltNU.® 


older ancestors were forsaken for those who had died more recently. Not- 
withstanding the imprecations and threats of the donor against the priests 
who should neglect their duty, or against those who should usurp the 
funeral endowments , 3 sooner or later there came a time when, forsaken by 
all, the double was in danger of perishing for want of sustenance. In order 
to ensure that the promised gifts, offered in substance on the day of 

3 Mastkho, Etudes dc Mythoh/jie et tV AnMihyt* ErjijpUcnncs, vol. i. pp. 53-73, where a contract 
of this kind, between a Prince of Siut and the priests of the god tTaphaitfi, is explained at length ; 
cf. Mahiette, Leg Mastabas, p. 313; E. and J. pe Hodge, Inscriptions hiifrorjlypldqucs, vol. i. pi. 1. 

2 Drawn by Fauclier-Gudin, from a photograph by Dujuoiien, Bemiltate , voi.i. pi. 13. 

s The mutilated text of the tomb of SonuionkM oilers an example of these menaces in the 
period with which we are dealing (Mabiette, Les Maslabas, p. 313; cf. E. and J. pe Rogge, 
Inscriptions M&oghtphiques, vol. i. pi. 1). Shorter formulas are found in the tombs of Hotphhikhhtt 
-(Mariette, Les Mastabas, p. 312), of Khonh («7., p. 185), and of Jfinki (Pram, Inscriptions pro- 
■venant <Vun Mustaba de la VP Xhjnaslie, in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 
vol. xiii. pp. 121-126). 
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burial, should be maintained throughout the centuries, the relatives nut 
only depicted them upon the chapel walls, but represented in addition flu 
lands which produced them, and the labour which contributed to then 
production. On one side we see ploughing, sowing, reaping, the carrying 
oi* the corn, the storing of the grain, the fattening of the poultry, and 
the driving of the cattle. A little further on, workmen of all description 
are engaged in llieir several trades: shoemakers ply the awl, glassmakeiv 
blow through their tubes, metal founders watch over their smelting-pots, 
carpenters hew down trees and build a ship; groups of women weave or 
spin under the eye of a frowniug taskmaster, who seems impatient of their 
chatter. Did the double in his hunger desire meat ? He might choose from 
the pictures on the wall the animal that pleased him best, whether kid, 
ox, or gazelle; he might follow the course of its life, from its birth in 
t be meadows to the slaughter-house and the kitchen, and might satisfy 
his hunger with its flesh. The double saw himself represented in the 
paintings as hunting, and to the hunt he went; ho was painted eating ami 
drinking with his wife, and he ate and drank with her; the pictured 
ploughing, harvesting, and gathering into barns, thus became to him actual 
realities. In flue, this painted world of men and things represented upon 
the wall was quickened by the same life which animated the double, upon 
whom it all depended: the yrn tv.rc of a meal or of a slave was perhaps that 
which best suited the shade of guest or of master . 1 

Even to-day, when we enter one of these decorated chapels, the idea <u 
death scarcely presents itself : wo have rather iho impression of being ii: 
some old-world house, to which the master may at .any moment return. Wo 
see him portrayed everywhere upon the Avails, followed by his servants, and 
surrounded by everything which made his earthly life enjoyable. One or 
two statues of him stand at the end u£ the room, in constant readiness to 
undergo the “Opening of the Mouth” and to receive offerings." Should 
these be accidentally removed, others, secreted in a little chamber hiddt n 
in the thickness of the masonry, are there to replace them." These inner 
chambers have rarely any external outlet, though occasionally they are con- 
nected with the chapel by a small opening, so narrow that it will hardly admit 
of a hand being passed through it. Those who came to repeat prayers and 
bum incense at this aperture were received by the dead in person. The 
statues were not mere images, devoid of consciousness. Just as the double 

1 MiSPimo, Etudes de MijthAoaic et d’ArchdiJoyit. ]‘J<jiji>tu'iuu , i vol. i. pp. 1-31; cf. J'tu.h* 
Egijjptiemws, vol. i, pp. 193, 391 ; Guide da Thiteur, pp. 205-207 : ArehCuIotjie ttgijptieuiic, pp. 117-120, 

2 Of. what is said about the “ Opening of the Mouth” on p. ISO of this volume. 

' This is the “ eerdah,” or “passage” of Arab diggers; cf. Marietta, Notice dee primipoux, 
monuments , 1861, pp. 23, 21 ; Sur lea lombes tie VAncien Empire, pp. S, 9 ; Lts Mnstahai, pp. -4 i , 42. 
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of a god could be linked to an idol in tlie temple sanctuary in order to 
transform it into a prophetic being, capable of speech and movement , 1 so 
when the double of a man was attached to the effigy of his earthly body, 
whether in stone, metal, or wood, a real living person was created and was 
intioduced into the tomb. So strong was this conviction that the belief 
has lived on through two changes of religion until the present day. The 
double still haunts the statues with which he was associated in the past. 
As in former times, he yet strikes with madness or death any who dare to 
disturb his repose ; and one can only be protected from him by breaking, at 
the moment of discovery, the perfect statnes which the vault contains. The 
double is weakened or killed by the mutilation of these his sustainers . 2 The 
statues furnish in their modelling a more correct idea of the deceased than his 
mummy, disfigured as it was by the work of the embalmers; they were also 
less easily destroyed, and any number could be made at will. Hence arose 
the really incredible number of statues sometimes hidden away in the same 
tomb . 8 These sustainers or imperishable bodies of the double were multiplied 
so as to insure for him a practical immortality ; and the care with which 
they were shut into a secure hiding-place, increased their chances of pre- 
servation . 4 All the same, no precaution was neglected that could save a 
mummy from destruction. The shaft leading to it descended to a mean 
depth of forty to fifty feet, but sometimes it reached, and even exceeded, a 
hundred feet. Itunning horizontally from it is a passage so low as to 
prevent a man standing upright in it, which leads to the sepulchral chamber 
properly so called, hewn out of the solid rook and devoid of all ornament; the 
, sarcophagus, whether of fine limestone, rose-granite, or black basalt, does not 
always bear the name and titles of the deceased. The servants who deposited 
the body in it placed beside it on the dusty floor the quarters of the ox, 
previously slaughtered in the chapel, as well as phials of perfume, and large 
vases of red pottery containing muddy water; after which they walled 
up the entrance to the passage and filled the shaft with chips of stone 
intermingled with earth and gravel. The whole, being well watered, soon 

1 See what has been said on the subject of prophetic statues on pp. 119, 120 of this History 

2 The legends still current about the pyramids of Oizeh furnish some good examples of this 
hind of superstition. “ The guardian of the Eastern pyramid was an idol . . . who had both eyes 
open, and was sauted on a throne, haying a sort of halberd near it, on which, if any one fixed his 
eye, he heard a fearful noise, which struck terror to his heart, and caused the death of the 
hearer. There was a spiiit appointed to wait on each guardian, who departed not from before him.” 
The keeping of the other two pyramids was in like manner entrusted to a statue, assisted by a spirit 
( UEgyple de Monrkuli, Jib du 'Oapldphe, from the translation of M. Pierre Yattieu, Paris, 10(515, 
pp. 16-01). I have collected a certain number of talcs resembling that of Mourtadi in the Etudes 
dp. Mylhulngie et cV Archdologie EgypUennes, yol. i. p. 77, et seq. 

3 Eighteen or nineteen were round in the serdab of Eahotpfi only at Saqqara (Marietta-, 
Notice de $ principimx Monuments, 1864, pp. 62, 1S2, 202 ; Les Mashtbrts de VAncien Empire, p. 157). 

4 Maspeko, Etudes de Mythologie et d’ArcMologie EgypUennes, vol. i. pp. 7-9, 17-49, etc 
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hardened into a compact mass, which protected the vault and its master 
from desecration . 1 

Paring the. course of centuries, the ever-increasing number of tombs 
at length formed an almost uninterrupted chain of buryiug-places on the 
table-land. At Gizeh they follow a symmetrical plan, and lino the sides of 
regular roads ; 2 at Saqqftra they are scattered about on the surface ol the 
ground, in some places sparsely, in others huddled confusedly together .' 5 
Everywhere the tombs are rich in inscriptions, statues, and painted or 
sculptured scenes, each revealing some characteristic custom, or somo detail 
of contemporary civilization. From the womb, as it were, of these cemeteries, 
the Egypt of the Memphite dynasties gradually takes now life, and reappears 
in the full daylight of history. Nobles and fellahs, soldiers and priests, scribes 
and craftsmen, — the whole nation lives anew before us ; each with his manners, 
bis dress, his daily round of occupation and pleasures. It is a perfect picture, 
and although in places the drawing is defaced and the colour dimmed, yet these 
may be restored with no great difficulty, and with almost absolute certainty. 
The king stands out boldly in the foreground, and his tali figure towers over 
all else. He so completely transcends his surroundings, that at first sight 
one may well ask if ho floes not represent a god rather than a man ; and, as a 
u miter of fact, he is a god to his subjects. They call him “the good god,” 
“ the great god,” and connect him with II a through the intervening kings, the 
successors of the gods who ruled the two worlds. His father before him was 
“ Son of if a” as was also his grandfather, and his great-graiulfathur. and so 
through all his ancestors, until from “son of lift ” to “son ot Eft” they at last 
reached lift himself. Sometimes an adventurer of unknown antecedents is 
abruptly inserted in the series, and we might imagine that he would interrupt 
the succession of the solar line; but on closer examination we always find that 
either the intruder is connected with the god by a genealogy hitherto unsus- 
pected, or that he is even more closely related lo him than his predecessors, 
inasmuch as Eft, having secretly descended upon the earth, had begotten him by 
a mortal mother in order to rejuvenate the race . 4 If things came to the worst, a 
marriage with some princess would soon legitimise, if not the usurper himself, 

1 IMahiettk, Notice dcs prinaipaux Monuments Egyqdlens, 1861, pp. ol, 22 ; Sur lea tombes de 
V Auden Empire qua Von trouvea Saqqaruh, pp. 0-11; Los Martaban lie I’AdcLn Empire, pp. -12- 16. 

2 tJOMARD, I>e?cription ggn&mle do Memphis 1 1 des Pyramided in the Description do 1‘Egypte, toI. v. 
Pi>. 616, 620 ; Maetb'lte, Sur les tombes de VAncicn Empire quo Von trance a Sctqqiirnh , p. 4. 

3 Maeiette, Sur h-s tombes de T Auden Empire , p. 6, and Les Maslubu.% p. 20. The necropolis of 
Kaqq&ra is in reality composed of a score of cemeteries, grouped around, or between tbo royal 
pyramids, each having its clientele and particular regulations. 

4 A legend, preserved for us in the Watcar Papyrus (Ekhan’s edition, pi. is. 11. 5-11, pi. x. 1. 5, 
■et, seq.), maintains that the first three kings of the V th dynasty, tJsirkaf, SahM, ami Kakiu, were 
■children born to Jta, lord of SakMbh. by Ehditdidit, wife of a priest attached lo Ike temple of 
that town. 
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at least his descendants, and thus firmly re-establish the succession . 1 The 
.Pharaohs, therefore, are blood -relations of 
the Sun-god, some through their father, 
others through their mother, directlv 
begotten by the God, and their souls 
as well as their bodies have a super- Is^ 
natural origin ; each soul being a double “ 
detached from Horns, the successor of 
Osiris, and the first to reign alonQ 
over Egypt. This divine double is 
infused into the royal infant at birth, 
in the same manner as the ordinary 
double is incarnate in common mortals. 

It always remained concealed, and 
seemed to lie dormant in those princes 
whom destiny did not call upon to 
reign, but it awoke to full self-con- 
sciousness in those who ascended the 
throne at the moment of their accession. 

From that time to the hour of their death, 
and beyond it, all that they possessed 
of ordinary humanity was completely 
effaced ; they u ere from henceforth only 
“the sons of Ha,” the Horns, dwelling 
upon earth, who, during his sojourn here 
below, renews the blessings of Homs, 
son of Isis . 2 Their complex nature was 
revealed at the outset in the form and 
arrangement of their names. Among 
the Egyptians the choice of a name was not a matter of indifference ; not only 
did men and beasts, hut even inanimate objects, require one or more names, and 
it may be said that no person or thing in the world coiild attain to complete 



as 

'I HE imi'lll UK A KING AN I) J 


1 According to the law attributed to Binotliris of the H'** 1 dj nasty ; of. p. 28S of this volume. 

3 The expressions designating kingly power in the time of the Ancient Empire were first 
analysed by E, dr IIocge, Bccherches sur les monuments qn'on jjeut attribuer aux six premihea 
dynasties de ManCthou, pp. 32, 33; and subsequently by Eeman, Aigtjpkn und ASgyptisehes Lelen, 
pp. 80-01. The explanation which. I have given above lias already been put forward in a small 
memoir entitled Sur lea quaire notns ojiciels des rois d’Egyvie (Etudes Bgyptienuei, vol. ii. pp. 
273-288; and in the Lectures E'istoriques, pp. 42-15). 

3 Drawn by Eaucher-Gudin, from a photograph by Gayei. The king is Amenoth.es III., whoso 
conception and birth are represented in the iernple of Luxor, with the same wealth of details that 
we should have expected, had he been a son of the god Amon and the goddess Mut: of. Cham- 
fqllion, Monuments de VEgypte et de la Nubie t pi. eecsxix., 2-cccxli. ; Roseluni, Monumenti Storiei , 
pi, 38-41 ; Lefsius, Derikm.> iii. 74, 75. 
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existence until the name bad been conferred. The most ancient names were 
often only a short word, which denoted some moral or physical quality, as 
Titi the runner, Mini the lasting, Qonqeni the crasher, Sondi the formidable. 
Uznasit the liowery-tongued. They consisted also of short sentences, by which 
the royal child confessed his faith in the power of the gods, and his partici- 
pation in the acts of the San’s life — “ Khfifri,” his rising is Ha ; Men- 
kahhoru,” the doubles of Horus last for ever : “ Usirkeri ” the double of Ea 
is omnipotent. Sometimes the sentence is shortened, and the name of the 
god is understood: as for instance, u Usirkaf,” ins double is omnipotent; 
“Snofrui,” be has made me good; “ Khumi,” he has protected me, are pat 
for the names “ Hsirkeri,” “ Plahsnofrui,” 1 “ Kimumkhafui,” with the sup- 
pression of Ha, Phtah, and Hhnumn. 2 The name having once, as it were, 
taken possession of a man on his entrance into life, never leaves him either 
in this world or the next; the prince who had been called {Ws or Ansi 
at the moment of his birth, retained this name even after death, so long os 
his mummy existed, and his double was not annihilated. 

When the Egyptians wished to denote that a person or thing was in a 
certain place, they inserted their names within the picture of the place hi 
question. Thus tho name of Teti is written inside a picture of Teti’s castle, 
the result being the compound hieroglyph [2j]. Again, when the son of a 
king became king in his turn, they enclose his ordinary name in the long- 
flat-bottomed frame cm which we call a cartouche; the elliptical part CD of 
which is a kind of plan of the world, a representation of those regions pitted 
over by Ha in his journey, and over which Pharaoh, because he is a son of 
Ha, exercises his rule. "When the names of Teti or tS nnfrfti , follow 1 ' no 1 I ho 
group ^pj>, “ son of the Sun,” are placed in a cartouche, 2 0 ’ Pfr P I VJ » 
they are preceded by the words ^ which respectively express sovereignty 
over the two halves of Egypt, the South and the North, the whole expression 
describing exactly the visible person of Pharaoh during his abode among 
mortals. Hut this first name chosen for the child did not include the whole 
man; it left without appropriate designation the double of Horns, which was 
revealed in the prince at the moment of accession. The double therefore 
received a special title, -which is always constructed on a uniform plan : first 
the picture ^ of the hawk-god, who desired to leave to his descendants a portion 
of his soul, then a simple or compound epithet, specifying that virtue of 
Horus which the Pharaoh wished particularly to possess — ie Horn nib-malt,” 

1 Tho name Phinhsnofrui is frequently met wiih on iho stelae of Abydos (Likbuivst, Dictionnaire 
dcs noms hi&roglyphiques, Nos. 132 and 726, pp. 40 and 241 ; Makiette, Abydo a, vol. ii. p], xxvii . a, and 
Catalogue g€ndnil des monuments d’ Abydos, pi. elxxvL, No. 6G0) : the name EiisnofrUi, -which one might 
be tempted to insert here, has not as yet been found upon tbo monuments of tbe ancient dynasties. 

® For the restitution of the omitted elements in these and some other royal names of the same- 
period, cf. "W. Max Muiaer, Bemerkung uber einige Kbnigsnamen, in the Becueil de Travaux , vol. ix. 
pp. 176, 177. 
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Horus master of Truth; “Horu miri-toui,” Horn friend of both lands; 
“ Ilorii mbkhauu,” Horus 
master of the risings : es Horu 
inaziti,” Horus who crushes 
his enemies. The variable 
part of these terms is usually 
written in an oblong rect- 
angle, terminated at the 
lower end by a number of 
lines portraying in a sum- 
mary way the facade of a 
monument, in the centre of 
which a bolted dooi* may 
sometimes be distinguished: 
this is the representation of 
the chapel where the double 
will one day rest, and the 
closed door is the portal of 
the tomb . 1 The stereotyped 
part of the names and titles, 
which is represented by the 
tig u re of the god, is placed 
outside the rectangle, some- 
times by the side of it, some- 
times upon its top : the hawk 
is, in fact, free by nature, 
and could nowhere remain 

. , THE AIWl.T KINO ADVANCIN'";, FOLLOW ED BY III* BiJL'Ifl.H 2 

imprisoned against his will. 

This artless preamble was not enough to satisfy the love of precision which' 
is the essential characteristic of the Egyptians. When they wished to represent 
the double in his sepulchral chamber, they left out of consideration the period 
in his existence during which he had presided over the earthly destinies of the 
sovereign, in order to render them similar to those of Horus, from whom the 

1 This is what is usually known ns the “Banner Name ; ” indeed, it was for some time believed 
that this sign represented a piece of stuff, ornamented at the bottom by embroidery or fringe, and 
bearing on the upper part tiio title of a king. Wilkinson thought that this "square title,” as he 
called it, represented a house (Extract from several Hieroylyphical Subjects, p. 7, note It). The real 
meaning of the expression was determined by Professor Flinders Petrie (Tunis, 1st part, p. 5, note, 
and A Season in Egypt, 1887, pp. 21, 22, and pi. xx.) and by myself (Revue Critique, 1888, vol. ii. 
pc, 118-120 ; Etudes Eyyptiennes, vol. ii. pp. 274, 275). 

* Drawn bv Faucher-Gudin, from an illustration in Akundale-Bonom i-Biroh’s (lallery of 
Antiquities from the British Museum, pi. 31. The king thus repiesentcd is Thutmosis If. of the 
XVIII th dynasiy; the spear, sin-mounted by a man’s head, which the double holds in his hand, 
probably recalls the human victims formerly sacrificed at the burial of a chief (Lefeberb, Rites- 
Egyptiem, pp. 5, 6). 
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double proceeded. They, therefore, withdrew him from the tomb which should 
have been his lot, and there was substituted for the ordinary sparrow-hawk one 
of those groups which symbolize sovereignty over the two 
countries of the Nile — the coiled urieus of the North, and the 
vulture of the South, "jlllsa; there was then finally added a 
second sparrow-hawk, the golden sparrow-hawk, the trium- 
phant sparrow-hawk which had delivered Egypt Iroin Typhon . 1 
The soul of Snoirui, which is called, as a surviving double. 

"T*- “Horns master of Truth,” is, as a living double, 
entitled , 44 the Lord of the Vulture and of the 

Uncus,” master of Truth, and Horus triumphant . 2 On the 
other hand, the royal prince, when lie put on the diadem, 
received, from the moment of his advancement to. the highest 
rank, such an increase of dignity, that his birth -name — even 
when framed in a cartoucheand enhanced with brilliant epithets 
— was no longer able to fully represent liim. This exaltation 
of his person was therefore marked by a new designation. As 
he was the living flesh of the sun, so his surname always makes 
allusion to some point in his relations with his father, and pro- 
claims the love which he felt for the latter, “ Miriri,” or that 
Ti!EA-i,<iK t -L..uitn;” xhe latter experienced for him, “ -Uirniri,” or else it indicates 
the stability of the doubles of Lb), Tatkeri,” their goodness, 
“Nofirkeii,” or some other of tlieir sovereign virtues. Several Pharaohs of the 
IV th dynasty had already dignified themselves by these surnames; those of 
the Yl ti; were the first to incorporate them regularly into the royal preamble. 
There ivas some hesitation at first as to the position the surname ought to 
occupy, and it was sometimes placed after the birth-name, as in Q 1 Ij || ( 0 £ jjj | > 
44 Papi Nofirkeri,” sometimes before it, as in QdJ jj jj Q jj , 4k Nofirkeii Papi.” 4 



1 The meaning of this group, which has long been mul.-nd “the gold sparrow-hawk,” “the 

"littering sparrow-hawk.” was determined with certainty for the first time by Brugach, from n passage 
in a demotic inscription at Thilaj (Bnucscn, Ueheedust hnaoing einer Inerotjlyphisrhcii hitch rift von 
Phil tv mit thiii grleehisch n nail ihuotiseheu Anjang^-Tcxh des Jhhrehs ran Jlott-Ue, pp. 18, It). Sub- 
sequently adopted by JO. de Itouge (Etude siir une stele Eyyi/Uenue apportnmni u la Bibliutheque 
Tnqnfriale, pp. 23, 22), Brugsck’s interpretation lias since boon accepted by all Egyptologists (Brugsou, 
DU Xlgypiohgie, p. 202), though, iroin force of custom, the literal translation of these signs, the 
golden J loros, ” is often given. "'W 

2 The reading of the gioup is not yet determined with certainty (cf. I&imak, liar Jxonigditd 

in the Zeitschrift, vol. xxix. pp. 57, 58 ; and PiEtm, Notts de PMhloyie Egyplienna, § 4.U, m the 
Proceedings of the Biblical Archmilogiral Society, vol. xiti., 1890-91, p. 569), The literal tran- 
scription would he “Master of the Vulture and of the Uranus;” the sense is “Master of crowns,” 
and consequently “ Master of the Countries of North and South” (Brugsch, Uebereindimmung etna ■ 
hieroglyphhehen Inschrift von Phils, pp, 10, 11). 

1 21 The Xu, or double name, represented in this illustration is that of the Pharaoh Khephren, tbo 
builder of th o sec ond of thegreat pyramids at Gizeh; itreads “ Horu usir-Haiti,” Horus powerful of heart. 

4 Some good examples of this indecision, may he found in the texts of the pyramid of Papi II 
where the cartouche of the prenomen is placed once before the cartouche of the name ( Becueil de 
Travauss , vol. xii. p. 5G), and almost everywhere else after it (ib., pp. 56, 58, 59, 60, etc.). 
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It was finally decided to place it at the beginning, preceded by the group 
x “ King of Up P er and Lower Egypt/' which expresses in its fullest 
extent the power granted by the gods to the Pharaoh alone; the other, or 
birth-name, came after it, accompanied by the words ^ “Son of the Sun.’" 
There were inscribed, either before or above these two solar names— which are 
exclusively applied to the visible and living body of 
the master — the two names of the sparrow-hawk, which 
belonged especially to the soul; first, that of the 
double in the tomb, and then that of the double while 
still incarnate. Four terms seemed thus necessary 
to the Egyptians in order to define accurately the 
Pharaoh, both in time and in eternity. 

Long centuries were needed before this subtle 
analysis of the royal person, and the learned gradua- 
tion of the formulas which corresponded to it, could 
transform the Nome chief, become by conquest suzerain 
over all other chiefs and king of all Egypt, into a 
living god here below, the all-powerful son and suc- 
cessor of the gods; but the divine concept of royalty, 
once implanted in the mind, quickly produced its 
inevitable consequences. From the moment that the 
Pharaoh became god upon eartb, the gods of heaven, 
his fathers or his brothers , 1 and the goddesses recog- 
nized him as their son, and, according to the cere- 
monial imposed by custom in such cases, consecrated 
liis adoption by offering him the breast to suck, 
as they would have done to their own child . 3 
Ordinary mortals spoke of him only in symbolic words, designating him by 
some periphrasis: Pharaoh, “Pirui-Aui,” the Double Palace, “Pruiti,” the 
Sublime Porte , 4 His Majesty , 5 the Sun of the two lands, Horus master of the 

1 The formula “ Ms fathers the gods” or “his brethren the gods” is constantly applied to the- 
Pharaohs in texts of all periods, 

2 Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph by Iusinger. The original is in tlie great speos of Silsilis. 
The king here represented is Harmhnbifc of the XVHF' dynasty; ef. Champoiaion, Monuments etc 1' Egypt 
et de la NvMe, pi. cix., No. 3 ; Bosellint, Mommenti Storici, pi. xliv. 5; Lepsxus, Denim., iii. 121 h. 

* The explanation of the scene, frequently met with, in which we see u goddess of gigantic 
stature offering her breast to a crowned or belmeted king, who stands before her, wag first given by 
Maspkko, Notes au jour le jour , § 23, in the Proceedings of the Biblical Archeological Society, vol. xiv,, 
1801-92, pp. 308-312. Characteristic examples of this method of adoption by actual or fictitious 
ttnckling of the person adopted, are found among other ancient and modern peoples. 

1 The meaning and etymology of the word. Pharaoh were discovered by E. be Kocjge, Note s vr le mot 
Pharaon , in the Bulletin Archeologique de VAthe'nseim Francois, 1856, pp. 66-68; Mr. Lepage-Kenonf 
has proposed an explanation of it, derived from the Hebrew (The Name of Pharaoh, in the Proceedings 
of the Biblical Archaeological Society , vol. xv., 1892-93, pp. 421, 422). The value of the title Kfiiti, 
Prtu ti, was determined, to the best of my recollection, by Chabas, Le Voyage d’un Egyptian, p. 305. 

4 The title {k Honfif” is translated by the same authors, sometimes as “ His Majesty,” sometimes 
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palace . 1 or, less ceremoniously, by the indeterminate pronoun “ One.” 2 The 
greater number of these terms is always accompanied by a wish addressed 
to the sovereign for his “life,” “health,” and “strength,” the initial signs 
of which arc written after all his litles . 3 He accepts all this graciously, and. 
even on his own initiative, swears by his own life, or by the favour 
of Ha , 4 but he forbids his subjects to imitate him : 3 for them if is 
a sin, punishable in this world and in the next/' to adjure the 
person of the sovereign, except in the case in which a 
magistrate requires from thorn a judicial oath . 7 He is 
; approached, moreover, as a god is approached, with down- 
\ cast eyes, and head or back bent; they “sniff the 

\ earth” before him , 8 they veil their faces with both 

hands to shut out the splendour of his appearance ; 
they chant a devout form of adoration before submitting to him a 
petition. Hu one is free from this obligation : his ministers them- 
selves, and the great ones of his kingdom, cannot deliberate with 
him on matters of state, without inaugurating the proceeding by a 
sort of solemn service in his honour, and reciting to him at length a 
eulogy of his divinity . 10 They did not, indeed, openly exalt him 
above the other gods, but those were rather too numerous to share 
heaven among them, whilst he alone rules over the “ Entire Circuit, 
of the Sun,” and the whole earth, its mountains and plains, are in subjection under 
his sandalled feet. People, no doubt, might be met with who did not obey him, 



a: 


tub crcurn i- 

IU’.AI»KI> 


a* His Holiness.." The reasons for translating it “His Miij...sly,’' as v,-a& originally pi'opm-. d l*y 
Ohumpollion, and afterward. 5 generally adopted, have boon given last of all by FI. do it.iiu.Ci 
(Chrr.-Uontid.Jde Egyptiauie, voi. li. § 1SW, p. 60). 

1 Eiwcan, A&gyptcn uutl JEgyptisCus Lien, p. 1*2, v. he:v may bo found collated several of Ihoe 
indirect methods of designating the king both in official document-: and in nraiusuy spot nil. 

“ This determinate manner of speaking of the sovereign, which vrt? have .i» yet met with n.iiy 
in tiu texts of the Hew Theban Empire, was first primed out by IWAsmiu, Ll Conte ilea <L Frcn*, 
in tLc JiLi'rie dcs (Jour Litfe'aiiu, vol. vii. p. TS3. note ± 

“ This is the group ^ p oukliu, h::ai, sonba, usuallj shortened in 1‘reuoh into v.s.f, vh\ mnitf, force. 

4 As occurs in the inscription of Pionkhi Miamun, li. 24, tin ; of. 1. 110. 

5 Ciiabas, llchrii.o~JEtji;pliat:a . § iii. Oder diction da Jmnntalf, in tbe Tefniwlinan of tit. Sorii.ty 
of Jtill icctl Archeology, vol. i. pp. 177-182. 

'■ In the “Negative Confession," the deceased declares that ho has nut uttered any malediction 
against the king (Lh v« fit s marts, eh. exxv., Naville’s edition, vol. ii. p. 3t)C). 

~ For the judicial oath, and tbe form it took, cf. V. SriEGLUUiUG, Stiulkn uud J Wiieriaiicn zuni 
EbdiLwestn tit s PharaQwnrdch.es tier Lynn alien jnnii.-xxi. pp. 71 -SI. 

8 This is the literal translation of the group “sonfi-fo,” which is usually employed to express the 
prostration of the faithful before tbc god or the king, the prosoynuita of texts of the Greek period. 

8 Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from the engraving in Pnissn u’Av'kkses, lkehereJns eur ha legend. * 
royttks el i'dpoque tlu rigne de Schai on Schtroi, in the 7 tevue Archeulogigue, 1st series, vol. ii. p. ‘107. 
The original is now preserved in the 'Bibliotheque Nationale, to which it was presented by Prisso 
d’ Avenues. It is of glazed earthenware, of very delicate and careful workmanship. 

10 The fashion was observed in all times, but the best examples of it are found on the monuments 
of the Now Theban Empire. I may refer my readers specially to the commencement of the Stele 
of the Gold-mines (Pkxsse d’ A verses, Monuments Egyptians, pi. xxi, ; and Ciiabas, Les Inscriptions 
ties Mines d'or, p. 13, efc seq.) 
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but these were rebels, adherents of Sit, “ Children of Ruin,” 1 who, sooner or later, 
would be overtaken by punishment. While hoping that his fictitious claim to 
universal dominion would be realized, the king adopted, in addition to the 
simple costume of the old 
chiefs, the long or short 
petticoat, the jackal’s tail, 
the turned-up sandals, and 
the insignia of the supreme 
gods, — the ankh, the crook, 
the flail, and the sceptre 
tipped with the head of a jer- 
boa or a hare, which we mis- 
name the cuoupha-headed 
sceptre. 2 He put on the 
muny-coloured diadems of 
the gods, the head-dresses 
covered wifh feathers, the 
white and the red crowns 
either separately or com- 
bi] ted so as to form the 
pshent. The viper or urtcus, 
in metal or gilded wood, 
which rose from his fore- 
hen d, was imbued with a 
mysterious life, which made it a means of executing his vengeance and accom- 
plishing his secret purposes. It was supposed to vomit flames and to destroy 
those who should dare to attack its master in battle. The supernatural virtues 
which it communicated to the crown, made it an enchanted thing which no one 
could resist. 1 Lastly, Pharaoh had his temples where his enthroned statue, 

1 On p. lab, nolo 2, of tills volume, will bo found the explanation of the phrase “Mosu Balasliit,’’ 
winch is usually translated “Children of Rebellion.” 

s This identification, suggested by Champollion (Dieiiounairc. hidroglyphiqne, Nos. 88 1, 3S5), is, 
from force of custom, still adhered to, in nearly all works on Egyptology. But wo know from ancient 
evidence that the euenpha was a bird, perhaps a hoopoe (Leemans, HorapolUnis Niloi Hieroglyph lea, 
pp. 279-281); the sceptre of the gods, moreover, is really surmounted by the head of a quadruped 
having a pointed snout and long retreating ears, and belonging to the greyhound, jackal, or jerboa 
species (Ihussn d’Avknses, Becherehes sur les legendes royales ct sur Vcpaque chi rogue do Sehai ou 
Sen, -fid, in the Items Aroheologiqne, 1st series, vol. ii., 1845, p. 4G6, et seq.). 

3 Drawn by Faucher-G-udin, from a photograph by lusinger ; cf. Lnrsius, Dctihn., in., 7G. The 
picture represents KhamhaiL presenting tbe superintendents of storehouses to TGdankhamon, of the 
XYIH th dynasty. 

4 The mysterious life with which the urasus of the royal crowns was supposed to be imbued, was 
first noticed by E. dm Rouge, Etude sur divers monuments du rbgne de Toutmes III. ddcauverts a 
Thebes par M. Handle, p. 15. Concerning tbe enchanted crowns, see MAsrEKO, Etudes da Mytho- 
higie et d’Archbulor/ie Egyptiennes, vol. ii. p. 134, where a description of them, and a concise expla- 
nation of their magical office, will be found. 
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animated by one of bis doubles, received worship, prophesied, and fulfilled all 
the functions of a Divine Being, both during his life, and after he had rejoined 
in the tomb his ancestors the gods, who existed before him and who now 
reposed impassively within the depths of their pyramids . 1 

Man, as far as his body was concerned, and god in virtue of his soul 
and its attributes, the Pharaoh, in right of this double nature, acted as a 
constant mediator between heaven and earth. He alone was fit to transmit, 
the prayers of men to his fathers and his brethren the gods. Just as the 
head of a family was iu his household the priest far excellence of the gods of 
that family, — -just as the chief of a nome was in his nome the priest par 
excellence in regard to the gods of the nome, — so was Pharaoh the priest 
par excellence of the gods of all Egypt, who were his special deities. He 
accompanied tlieir images in solemn processions ; he poured out before them 
the wine and mystic milk, recited the formulas in their hearing, seized the 
bull who was the victim with a lasso and slaughtered it according to the rile 
consecrated by ancient tradition. Private individuals had recourse to bis 
intercession, when they asked some favour from on high ; as, however, it was 
impossible for every sacrifice to pass actually through his hands, the 
celebrating priest proclaimed at the beginning of each ceremony that it 
was the king who made the offering — Sutni di hotpu — he and none other, 
to Osiris, Phtah, and Ka-Harmakliis, so that they might grant to tho faithful 
who implored them the object of their desires, and, the declaration being- 
accepted in lieu of the act, the king was thus regarded as really officiating 
on every occasion for his subjects. He thus maintained daily intercourse with 
the gods, and they, on their part, did not neglect any occasion of communicating 
with him. They appeared to him in dreams to foretell his future, to command 
him to restore a monument which was threatened with ruin, to advise him 
to set out to war, to forbid him risking his life in the thick of the fight . 2 

1 This method of distinguishing deceased Id Jigs is met with as far back as the “ Song or the 
Harpist,” which the Egyptians of the Eameaside period attributed loihe founder of the SI 01 dynasty 
(Maspero, Etudes Egyptiennes, vol. i. p. 178, ot seq.). The first known instance of a temple raised 
by an Egyptian king to his double is that of Amenothos III. at Soleb, in Nubia, but I do not agree 
with Prof. Ed. Meyer (Geschiriite des AUerthums, vol. i. pp. 268, 269, and Geselddhte des alien 
jEgyptrns, pp. 251, 252), or with Prof. Email ( AEgypien , p. 98), who imagine that this was the first 
instance of the practice, and that it had been introduced into Nubia before its adoption on Egyptian 
soil. Under tho Ancient Empire wo meet with more than one functionary who styles Limself, in 
some cases duriug his master’s lifetime, in others shortly afiur Ms death, “Prophet of Horns who 
lives in the palace ” (Mamette, Les Mastabus , p. 228, tomb of Kai), or “ Prophot of Kheopa ” (ibid., 
pp. 88, 89, tomb of Tint!), “ Prophet of S'ondi ” (ibid., pp. 92, 93, tomb of Shiri), “■ Prophet of Kheopa, 
of Mykerinos, of tfsirkaf ” (ibid., pp. 19S-200, tomb of TapumtLukhi), or of other sovereigns. 

4 Among other examples, tho texts mention the dream in whieh TMtmosis 1Y., while still a 
royal prince, received fiom Plml-Hamiakhig orders to unearth tho Great Sphinx (Ystse, Operations 
carried on at the Pyramids of Giseh , vol. iii,, pL facing p. 114 ; Licpsius, Denim., iii 63), the dream in 
whieh Phtah forbids Minephtah to take part in the battle against the peoples of the sea (E. 
ItOTFGiS, Esc trait d’un memoirs ear les aiiaques, p. 9), that by whieh Tonhatamon, King of Napala, is 
persuaded to undertake the conquest of Egypt (Maeiette, Mon. divers, pi, vii. ; Maspero, Essai sur 
la stele du Songe , in the Revue Arch&ologique , 2nd series, vol. xviii. pp, 321-332 ; of. Records of the 
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Communication by prophetic dreams was not, however, the method usually 
selected by the gods : they employed as interpreters of their wishes the 
priests and the statues in the temples. The king entered the chapel where 
the statue was kept, and performed in its presence the invocatory rites, 
and questioned it upon the subject which occupied his mind. The priest 
replied under direct inspiration from on high, and the dialogue thus entered 
upon might last a long time. Interminable discourses, whose records cover 
the walls of the Theban temples, inform us what the Pharaoh said on such 
occasions, and in what emphatic tones the gods replied . 1 Sometimes the 
animated statues raised their voices in the darkness of the sanctuary and 
themselves announced their will ; more frequently they were content to indicate 
it by a gesture. When they were consulted on some particular subject and 
returned no sign, it was their way of signifying their disapprobation. If, on 
the other hand, they significantly bowed their head, once or twice, the subject, 
was an acceptable one, and they approved it . 2 No state affair was settled 
without asking their advice, and without their giving it in one way or another. 

The monuments, which throw full light on the supernatural character of 
the Pharaohs in general, tell us but little of the individual disposition of any 
king in particular, or of their everyday life. When by chance we come 
into closer intimacy for a moment with the sovereign, he is revealed to us 
as being less divine and majestic than we might have been led to believe, had 
we judged him only by his impassive expression and by the pomp with which 
he was surrounded in public. Not that he ever quite laid aside his grandeur ; 
even in his home life, in his chamber or his garden, during those hours when 
he felt himself withdrawn from public gaze, those highest in rank might 
never forget when they approached him that he was a god. He showed 
himself to be a kind father, a good-natured husband , 8 ready to dally with 
his wives and caress them on the cheek as they offered him a flower, or 
moved a piece upon the draught-board. He took an interest in those who 
waited on him, allowed them certain breaches of etiquette when he was pleased 
with them , 4 and was indulgent to their little failings. If they had just 

Past, 1st Scr., vol. iv. p. S3). Herodotus bad already mad© us familiar with the dreams of Sabaco (ii 
18Q) and of the high priest Sethos (ii. 312). 

1 At Deir el-Bahari, Queen HatshopsitO. hears the voice of Amon himself in tho depths of the 
sanctuary, or, in other words, the voice of the priest who received the direct inspiration and words 
of Amon in. the presonce of the statue (MAbiette, Deir el-Bahari, pi, x. 1. 2; Douches', Historisch.‘ 
(jisehriften, vol. ii. pi. xx. 11. 4-6). 

4 Maspebg, Etudes de Mythologie et d’ArcMologie Egyptiennes, vol. i. p. 81, et seq. 

3 As a literary example of what the conduct of a king was like in his family circle, we may 
quote the description of King Minibpiitah, in the story of Satni-Khamois (Mashjro, Lbs Contes popu- 
laires de VEgypte Ancienne, 2nd edit., p. 165, et seq.). The pictures of the tombs at Tel-el-Amarna 
show us the intimate terms on which King Khhniaton lived with his wife and daughters, both 
big and little (Lepsius, Denim „ iii,, pi. 99 6, where the queen has her arms round, the king’s waist, 
104, 108, etc.). 

* Pharaoh Shopsiskaf dispenses his son-in-law Shopsiaphlah from sniffing the earth in front of 

T 
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returned from foreign lands, a little countrified after a lengthy exile from tlio 
court, he would break out into pleasantries over their embarrassment and their 
unfashionable costume, — kingly pleasantries which excited the forced mirth 
of tho bystanders, but which soon fell fiat and had no meaning fur those 
outside the palace . 1 The Pharaoh was fond of laughing and drinking ; indeed, 
if we may believe evil tongues, he took so much at times as to incapacitate 
him for business . 2 The chase was not always a pleasure to him, hunting 
in the desert, at least, where the lions evinced a provoking tendency to 
show as little respect for the divinity of the prince as for his mortal subjects ; 

but, like the chiefs of old, he felt it a duty to his people to destroy wild 

beasts, and he ended by counting the slain in hundreds, however short bis 
reign might be . 3 A considerable part of his time was taken up in war — in 
the east, against the Libyans in the regions of the Oasis ; in the .’Nile Valley 

to the south of Aswan against the Nubians; on the Isthmus of Suez and 

in the Sinaitie Peninsula against the Bedouin; frequently also in a civil 
war against some ambitious noble or some turbulent member of his own 
family. He travelled frequently from south to north, and from north to 
south, leaving in every possible place marked traces of his visits — on the 
rocks of Elephantine and of the first cataract , 4 on those of Silsilis or of 
El-ilab, and ho appeared to his vassals as Tiimii himself arisen among them 
to repress injustice and disorder .* 3 He restored or enlarged the monuments, 
regulated equitably the assessment of taxes and charges, settled or dismissed 
the lawsuits between one town and another concerning tho appropriation 
of the water, or the possession of certain territories, distrib uted fiefs which 
had fallen vacant, among his faithful servants, and granted pensions to bo paid 
out of the royal revenues . 0 At length he re-entered Memphis, or one of Ids 
usual residences, where fresh labours awaited him. He gave audience daily 

him (E. de Eouoe, BcoJierches sur les monuments qu’on pad uitriLn «r any sia pn inure, n dijiutstie* 
tie dlaneVion, p. OS; AIariettb, Les Mastabax, pp. 112, 313), and Papi I. grant-, to flni tho pri vilogo 
of wearing Ms sandals in the palace (E. de Rouge, Itecherehes sur Its uunm •nentx, p. 123; AlAiuivm:, 
Abydox, vol. ii. pis. xliv., xlv., 1. 23; Erma*t, Comnuntar ::ur lusohr/ft dt s Una, in the ZeitsUnift, 
18S2, p. 20, leaves the passage unexplained). 

1 8t>e in Les Aventures de 8iufih.lt (Maspbuo, Les Contes populaircs dt VEgtjpf aneienve. pp. 
121, 125) an account of the audience granted hyAmcneiuliS.it II. to the horn on hia return from a 
long exile in Asia. 

3 Kg, Amasis, in a tale of the Greek period (Marrero. Les (Joules populates, 2nd edit., pp. 
299-308). 

3 A.menothes III. had killed as many as a hundred and two lions during the first ton years of his 
reign (ScaraMe 580 da Louvre, in Piulret’b Jlccndl d' inscriptions iittfditc? da Ltmere,rol. i. pp. 87, 88 ). 

4 Traces of the journey of Mirniri to Aptian are mentioned by Petrie in A Season in Egypt, 
pi. xiii., No, 338; and by Sayoe, Gleanings from the Land of Egypt (in the JSceeuil de Tmranx, 
vol. xv. p. 117), and of the journey of Papi I. to El-Knb by Stern, Lie Culiussfutte der Lunina, in the 
Zeitsrhvift, 1875, pp, 87, 63. 

4 These aro the identical expressions used in tho Great Inscription of Beni-Hussan , 11. 30-46, 

* These details are not found on the historical monuments, but are furnished to us by tho 
description given in “The Book of Knowledge of what there is in the other world” of the course 
©f the sun across the domain of the hours of night; the god is there described as a Pharaoh passing 
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PHARAOH IN HIS HAREM. 1 ^ 

to all, whether high or 
low, who were, or he- 
1 lieved that they were, 
wronged by some official, 

. and who came to appeal _ 


to tlie justice of the 


•inasier against the injustice of his servant. If he quitted the palace when the 
cause had been heard, to take boat or to go to the temple, he was not left 
undisturbed, but petitions and supplications assailed him by the way . 3 In 
addition to this, there were the daily sacrifices, the despatch of current affairs, 
the ceremonies which demanded the presence of the Pharaoh, and the reception 
of nobles or foreign envoys. One would think that in the midst of so many 
occupations he would never feel time hang' heavy on his hands. He was, how- 
ever, a prey to that profound ennui which most Oriental monarchs feel bo keenly, 
and which neither the cares nor the pleasures of ordinary life could dispel. Like 
tiie Sultans of the “ Arabian Nights , 15 the Pharaohs were accustomed to have 
marvellous tales related to them, or they assembled their councillors to ask 
them to suggest some fresh amusement: a happy thought would sometimes 
btriko one of them, as in the case of him who aroused the interest of Snofrui 
by recommending him to have his boat manned by young girls barely clad in 
large-meshed network. All his pastimes were not so playful. The Egyptians 
bv nature were not cruel, and we have very few records either in history 
,,r tradition of bloodthirsty Pharaohs; but the life of an ordinary individual 
was of so little value in their eyes, that they never hesitated to sacrifice 
it, even for a caprice. A sorcerer had no sooner boasted before Kheops 
of being able to raise the dead, than the king proposed that he should try 


through his kingdom, and all that he does for his vassals, the dead, is identical with what 1 karaoh 
was accustomed to do for his subjects, the living (MaspeRO, Etudes de Mylhdlogie et d Arch&Jogia 
Kijgpiimnes, vol. ii. pj>. 44, 45). 

4 Drawn by Fauclier-Gudin (Cbampouuon, Monuments de VEgypte et de la Eubie, pis. cxcdl.-cc., 
m. 2, 3; RoselhiXi, Monumenti Siond , pi. cxjuU., Nos. 1, 2; Lei'SICFS, Denim., iii. 208 a -d). 

- Bee the Berlin Papyrus a- 2 for the supplications with which a peasant overwhelms the chief 
steward MirCiitensi and King Nibkaniri of the IX th or X tb dynasty (Masi-eeo, Les Contes populmm, 
2nd edit., p. 43, et seq,). 
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the experiment on a prisoner whose head was to be forthwith cut off . 1 The 
auger of Pharaoh was quickly excited, and once aroused, became an all- 
consuming fire ; the Egyptians were wont to say, in describing its intensify, 
“His Maiesty became as furious as a panther .” 2 The wild beast often 
revealed itself in the half-civilized man. 

The royal family was very numerous. The women were principally chosen 
from the relatives of court officials of high rank, or from the daughters of the 
great feudal lords ; 3 there were, however, many strangers among them, daughters 
or sisters of petty Libyan, Nubian, or Asiatic kings ; they were brought into 
Pharaoh’s house as hostages for the submission of their respective peoples. 
They did not all enjoy the same treatment or consideration, and their original 
position decided their status in the harem, unless the amorous caprice of their 
master should otherwise decide. Most of them remained merely concubines 
for life, others were raised to the rank of “ royal spouses,” and at least one 
received the title and privileges of “ great spouse,” or queen . 4 This was 
rarely accorded to a stranger, but almost always to a princess bom in the 
purple, a daughter of lia, if possible a sister of the Pharaoh, and who. 
inheriting in the same degree and in equal proportion the flesh and blood ot 
the Sun-god, had, more than others, the right to share the bed and throne of 
her brother . 5 She had her own house, and a train of servants and followers os 
large as those of the king; while the women of inferior rank were more or less 
shut up in the parts of the palace assigned to them, she came and went at 
pleasure, and appeared in public with or without her husband. The pi earn bio 
of official documents in which she is mentioned, solemnly recognizes her as t,W 
living follower of Horus, the associate of the Lord of the Vulture and tin* 
Urseus, the very gentle, the very praiseworthy, she who sees her Horus, or 
Horus and Sit, face to face . 6 Her union with the god -king rendered her a 

1 Ermas, Pie SI. Srchen ilex Papyrus Wexteer, pi. viii. J. 12, ami pp. 10, 11; Ma.spkro, Lent Cuntet 
poptilaires da V&jyptc. Ancienne, 2nd edit., pp. -12—14 and 73. Of. p. 232 of this History. 

- Tims in tiie Pionkhi-Miamftn inscription (ii, 23 and 9.‘>, E. m: Rouge’s edition, pp. 20, 52). in 
the Conte des deux Frires, the hero, who is a kind of god disguised as a peasant, also become* 
“furious,” and the author adds, “as a southern panther” (Masrero, Lts Contes populaim, 2nd edit. 
P- 10> 

3 Queen Miririonkhnas, wife* of Papi 1., was the daughter of a person named Kiiui, attached to 
the court, her mother being a princess Ribit (E. de Rouge, Recherche s n ur les monuments, p. 130, 
ot saq. ; cf. E, and J. de Rouge, Inscriptions hteroghjphvjues expires en Egypte, pL eliii.). 

4 The first “groat spouse of the king” whose name has come down to us, is mentioned by C'ui ; 
this is Queen Amitai, wife of Miriri-Papi I. of tho YI th dynasty (E. m RoucnS, Rcchcrelm mr h’s 
monuments , p. 121 ; cf. Erjiak, (Jommcniar zur Inschrift des Una, in the Zeitsehrifi, 1881, pp. 10, 11). 

s It would seem that Queen Mirisonkhu (Mabii/tte, Les Mastahas, p. 183; Lersujs, Denim., ii. 
14, 26), wife of Khophren, was the daughter of Kheops, and consequently her husband’s Aster (E. i>h 
Rouge, Eecherehes sw les 'monuments qu’on pent attribuer anx six premieres dynasties de MamVion 

pp, 61j 62). 

9 The preamble of the -queens of this period was settled for the first time by E. de Rouge (Mecher<sh»$ 
dm r les monuments, pp. 44, 45, 57-61, 130), on the authority of the inscriptions of Queen Mirlittefsi* 
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goddess, and entailed upon her the fulhlment of all the duties which a goddess 
owed to a god. They were varied and important. The woman, indeed, was 
supposed to combine in herself more completely than a man the qualities 
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by nature mistress of Hie art of summoning or banishing invisible beings. 
While Pharaoh was engaged in sacrificing, the queen, by her incantations, 
protected him from malignant deities, whose interest it was to divert the 
attention of the celebrant from holy things : she put them to flight by tine 
sound of prayer and sistrum , 1 she poured libations and offered perfumes and 
flowers. In processions she walked behind her husband, gave audience with 
him, governed for him while he was engaged in foreign wars, or during h is 
progresses through his kingdom : such was the work of Isis while her brother 
Osiris was conquering the world . 2 Widowhood did not always entirely 
disqualify her. If she belonged to the solar race, and the new sovereign was a 
minor, she acted as regent by hereditary right, and retained the authority for 
some years longer . 3 It occasionally happened that she had no posterity, or 
that the child of another woman inherited the crown. In that case there was 
no law or custom to prevent a young and beautiful widow from wedding 
the son, and thus regaining her rank as Queen by a marriage with the 
successor of her deceased husband. It was in this manner that, during the 
earlier part of the IV th dynasty, the Princess Mirtittefsi ingratiated herself suc- 
cessively in the favour of Snofrui and KheopsP Such a case did not often arise, 
and a queen who hud once quitted the throne had but little chance of again 
ascending it. Her titles, her duties, her supremacy over the rest of the family, 
passed to a younger rival: formerly she had been the active companion of the 
king, she now became only the nominal spouse of the god , 5 and her oltice can.e 
to an end when the god, of whom she had been the goddess, quitting his body, 
departed heavenward to rejoin his father the Sun on the far-distant horizon . 0 

Children swarmed in the palace, as in the houses of private individuals: 

1 Tho maghai virtues of the sistrum aru celebrated by tiio author of IM IUde d (kivKle, S G‘J 
(Taut hf.y’s edition, pp. 111. 112;; frequent mention is made of them in tlm Dendoru inscriptions. 

3 Tho part played by tho queen in regard to the king bus boon clearly deliued by tho **nrlii r 
Egyptologists. A statement of the views of the younger Oh: impel lion on this subject will bo found 
in the Fgyptc anticline of Ghampollion-Figciwi (p. fit}, ol seq.) ; as rn tho part played by Isis, Regent 
of Egypt, ef. pp. 173-173 of the present work. 

3 Tho test-known of llies-e queen regencies! is that which occurred during fclrn minority of 
Thutmosis III., about ihu middle of the XVITI tu dynasty. Queen Tfum also appeals to have 
acted as regent for her son Ramses II. during his first Syrian campaigns (Lecsius, A of fee mr deux 
statues ljptiennes repre'sentanf, rune la mere da mi Burnses- titt'sndr is, Va atm fe mi Amusis, in vol. is., 
of the Antiales dr. VIusiUuL de Cormspondaurc areheolmj/que, p. 5. ei seq.), 

4 M. do Rouge was tho first to bring this fact to light in his BtcJarches /-nr lcs monuments qu’on 
pent altribuer avx, six premieres dynasties de Manetltnn. pp. JlG-lld. AlirtitlefU also lived in the 
harem of Khephren, but the title which connects her with this king — Amakhit, tho vassal —proves 
that she was then merely a nominal wife; she was probably by that time, as 31. do Rouge says, of 
too advanced an age to remain the favourite of a third Pharaoh. 

■ 5 The title of “divino spouse” is not, so far as we know at present, met with prior to the 
XVIII th dynasty. It was given to the wife of a living monarch, and was retained by her after his 
death ; the divinity to whom it referred was no other than tho king himself. Of. Reman, in Scmmsr- 
evrth’s memoir, Alte Baureste uml Hieroglyph istiie Jnschrijtert ini Uadi Gams, p, 17, ot seq. (Berlin 
Academy of Sciences, T'Mlol.-Bist. Abhandlungen niehi zur Academia gehor. Getehrter, 1883, vol. ii ). 

8 These are the identical expressions used iu the Egyptian texts in speaking of the death of 
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in spite of tlie number who died in infancy, they were reckoned by tens, 
sometimes by the hundred, and more than one Pharaoh must have been 
puzzled to remember exactly 
the number and names of his 
offspring , 3 The origin and 
rank of their mothers greatly 
influenced the condition of 
the children. No doubt the 
divine blood which they took 
from a common father raised 
them all above the vulgar 
herd, but those connected 
with the solar line on the 
maternal side occupied a de- 
cidedly much higher position 
than the rest : as long as one 
of these was living, none of 
his less nobly-born brothers 
might aspire to the crown . 2 
Those princesses who did not 
attain to the rank of queen 
by marriage, were given in 
early youth to some well-to- 
do relative , 4 or to some cour- 
tier of high descent whom 
Pharaoh wished to honour ; 5 
they tilled the office of priestesses to the goddesses Nit or Ilathor , 6 and bore 

temp, ; ci. MasTeko, Lts Trcmieres Lignes dr.s N&noires tie Shiuhit, pp. 3, 10 (Memoins de Vhistitnt 
Jujgptivii. vr>]. n.j. for the death of Amenemliait L, and Ebees, Tliaien und Zeit TuUnrs HI., in the 
ZiiMirift. 1X73, p 7, for that ol' Thutmoais III. 

1 Tliid was probably so iu the case of the Pharaoh 1’ anises II., more iliau one hundred and fifty 
of whose eh j h iron, boj and girls, are known to ns, and who certainly had others besides of whom 
we know nothing. 

2 Proof of this fact is furnished ns, in so far as the XVII 1 th dynasty is concerned, by the history 
of the immediate successors of Thutmoais I., the Pharaohs Thfttmoeis II., Thfltmosis III., Queen 
Hafshopsitfi, Queen JluiiioMl, and Isis, concubine of Thutmosis II. and mother of Thutmosia HI. 

“ Drawn by F anchor- Gudin, from a bas-relief in the temple of Ibsambhl : Nofritaii (cf. Lepsics, 
Btn'im , Hi., ISO b) shakes behind Bamses II. two fiistra, on which are representations of the head of 
Hathor. 

“ Thus the Princess Sitmosii was given in marriage to her brother SaikhitaMihotph (Lepsics, 
Denim., ii., pi. xxiv. ; cf. E. de Bodge, Recherches sur les monuments , p. 44, but the instance given 
is not absolutely certain). 

5 Princess Khft.m fl.ft, eldest daughter of Pharaoh Shopsiskaf, was married to Sbopsisplitah in this 
manner (13. de Bckjgb, ’Recherches sur les monuments gu'on peut attribuer aux six premieres dynasties, 
p, 07), and Princess Khontkahs to Snozmublt, surnamed Midi (id., pp. 103, 104;. 

8 To give only ono instance from among many. Princess HotphhirisiL was prophetess of Hath or 
and of Nib (Mabiette, Les Madabas, p. 90 ; E. and J. de Bodge. Inscriptions Mdroglyphiques, pi. Mr.). 
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in their households titles which they transmitted to their children, with such 
rights to the crown as belonged to them . 1 The most favoured of the princes 
married an heiress rich in fiefs, settled on her domain, and founded a race of 
feudal lords. Most of the royal sons remained at court, at first in their father’s 
service and subsequently in that of their brothers’ or nephews* : the most difficult 
and best remunerated functions of the administration were assigned to them, the 
superintendence of public works, the important offices of the priesthood , 2 the 
command of the army . 8 It could have been no easy matter to manage without 
friction this multitude of relations and connections, past and present queens, 
sisters, concubines, uncles, brothers, cousins, nephews, sons and grandsons of 
kings who crowded the harem and the palace. The women contended among 
themselves for the affection of the master, on behalf of themselves or their 
children. The children were jealous of one another, and had often no bond of 
union except a common hatred for the son whom the chances of birth had 
destined to be their ruler. As long as he was full of vigour and energy, Pharaoh 
maintained order in his family; but when his advancing years and failing 
strength betokened an approaching change in the succession, competition 
showed itself more openly, and intrigue thickened around him or around his 
nearest heirs. Sometimes, indeed, he took precautions to prevent an outbreak 
and its disastrous consequences, by solemnly associating with himself in the 
royal power the son he had chosen to succeed him : Egypt in this cafeo had to 
obey two masters, the younger of whom attended to the more active duties of 
royalty, such as progresses through the country, the conducting of military 
expeditions, the hunting of wild beasts, and the administration of justice ; while 
the other preferred to coniine himself to the role of adviser or benevolent 
counsellor . 4 Even this precaution, however, was insufficient to prevent 
disasters. The women of the seraglio, encouraged from without by their 
relations or friends, plotted secretly for the removal of the irksome sovereign . 5 

1 Nibit, married to Khui, transmitted her rights to her daughter MiririGnkhnas; this latter 
would have been the rightful heir to the throne at tho beginning of the YI U| dynasty (E. be Rough, 
Jtecherchea, , p. 132, note 1). 

8 Mirabh, son of Kheops, was ‘‘ head of all the works of the king ” (Lei’SIBS, Denim ii. IS, et soq.) ; 
Minfi-An was high pries! of the Hermopoliian Thot (Levies, ii. 2+ ; of. Jl he Rouge, Peaherahea 

mr les monuments qxi’on fcub aUnhuer auaa aim [ireviicres dynasties* p. 62); Khalldiftfui was prophet of 
Ilapi and of “ Horus who raises his arm” (E. and J, de Rouge, Inscriptions hidroghjphiquos, pi. hu.). 

3 Prince Arnold (Amenemha.it II.), son of Uairtasen 1,, commanded an army during a campaign 
in Ethiopia (CHAMroixiox, Monuments de VPgypie, vol. ii. p. 42, and pi. cocxv.; Letsius, Denton., ii. 1 32). 

* This fact was known from the time of Lepsius (Bunsen, JEgyptens Sielle in der Weltgeschichte , 
vol. ii. p. 228, et soq. ; of. E. he Rougk, Exnnien de Vouvrage Ae M. le chevalier de Bunsen, 2nd 
art., p, 45, et seq,), in regard to the first lour Pharaohs of the XII th dynasty. A passage in tho 
Wtmoirea de SinouhU (Maseeuo, Lea Gontes popuhires, 2nd edit., pp. 101-104) gives a very exact 
description of tho respective parts played by the two kings. 

5 The passage of the fini inscription, in which mention is made of a lawsuit carried on against Queen 
Amitsi (Human, Commenfar zur Jnsclmft des Una , in the Zeit&chrift, 3882, pp. 10-12), probably refers 
to some harem conspiracy. The celebrated lawsuit, some details of which are preserved for us in a 
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Those princes who had been deprived by their father's decision of any 
legitimate hope of reigning, concealed their discontent to no purpose; they 
were arrested on the first suspicion of disloyalty, and were massacred whole™ 
sale ; their only chance of escaping summary execution was either by 
rebellion 1 or by taking refuge with some independent tribe of Libya or of the 
desert of Sinai . 2 Did we but know the details of the internal history of Egypt, 
it would appear to us as stormy and as bloody as that of other Oriental empires : 
intrigues of the harem, conspiracies in the palace, murders of heirs-apparent, 
divisions and rebellions in the royal family, were the almost inevitable 
accompaniment of every accession to the Egyptian throne. 

The earliest dynasties had their origin in the “ White Wall,” but the 
Pharaohs hardly ever made this town their residence, and it would be incor- 
rect to say that they considered it as their capital ; each king chose for himself 
in the Memphite or Letopolite nome, between the entrance to the Eayuin 
and the apex of the Delta, a special residence, where he dwelt with his court, 
and from whence he governed Egypt . 3 Such a multitude as formed his court 
needed not an ordinary palace, but an entire city. A brick wall, surmounted 
by battlements, formed a square or rectangular enclosure around it, and was of 
sufficient thickness and height not only to defy a popular insurrection or the 
surprises of marauding Bedouin, but to resist for a long time a regular siege. 
At the extreme end of one of its fagades, was a single tall and narrow opening, 
closed by a wooden door supported on bronze hinges, and surmounted with 
a row of pointed metal ornaments; this opened into a long narrow passage 
between the external wall and a partition wall of equal strength ; at the 
end of the passage in the angle was a second door, sometimes leading into 
a second passage, but more often opening into a large courtyard, where 
the dwelling-houses were somewhat crowded together: assailants ran the 
risk of being annihilated in the passage before reaching the centre of 
the place . 4 The royal residence could be immediately distinguished by the 

papyrus of Turin (Tir. Deydria, Le Papyrus judiamire de Turin , vide Journal Asiulique, 18GG-68), 
gives us some information in regard to a conspiracy which was hatched in tlio harem against Rainses III. 

1 A passage in the “ Instructions of Amenemh5.it ” (Sallicr Pap. II,, pi. i. 1. 9, et seep) describes in 
somewhat obscure terms an attack on the palace by conspirators, and the wars which followed thoir 
undertaking. 

2 The case of Sinhhil, when he fled from Libya into Idumaea, on the death of AinonemkCLifc I. 
( M a sw um, Lee Premieres Lignes des Me'moires de SinouMl, pp. 17, 18, and Le s Contes populaires, 
■2nd edit,, p. 97, et seep), is an instance of this. 

» Erman was the first to bring this important point in early Egyptian history to light (Erman, 
JErjypten tend IPyyptisches Lelmi in* Alfertum , pp. 213, 244; cf. Ed. Meter, Geschiehte des Alien 
JEgy plena, pp. 56, 57, and the objections of Wiedemann, The Age of Memphis, in the Proceedings of 
the Society of Biblical Archeology, yol. is., 1886-87, pp. 184, 190). 

* No plan or exact drawing of any of the palaces of tho Ancient Empire has come down to us, 
but, as Erman has very justly pointed out, the signs found in contemporary inscriptions give us 
a good general idea of them (Erman, Mgypten , pp. 10G, 107). The doors which lead from one 
of the hours of the night to another, in the “Book of the Other World,” show us the double 
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projecting balconies on its fa pad e, from which, as from a tribune, Pharaoh 
could watch the evolutions of his guard, the stately approach of foreign 
envoys, Egyptian nobles seeking audience, or such officials as he desired 
to reward for their services. They advanced from the far end of the court, 
stopped before the balcony, and after prostrating themselves stood up, bowed 
their heads, wrung and twisted their hands, now quickly, now slowly, 
in a rhythmical manner, and rendered worship to their master, chanting 
his praises, before receiving the necklaces and jewels of gold which he 
presented to them by bis chamberlains, or which he himself deigned to fling 
to them . 1 It is difficult for us to catch a glimpse of the detail of the internal 
arrangements : we find, however, mention made of large halls “ resembling the 
hall of Atumu in the heavens,” whither the king repaired to deal with state 
affairs in council, to dispense justice and sometimes also to preside at state 
banquets. Long rows of tall columns, carved out of rare woods and painted 
with bright colours, supported the roofs of these chambers,' which were 
entered by doors inlaid with gold and silver, and inerusted with malachite 
or lapis-lazuli . 2 The private apartments, the “akhoimiti,” were entirely 
separate, but they communicated with the queen’s dwelling and with the 
harem of the wives of inferior rank . 3 The “ royal children” occupied a 
quarter to themselves, under the care of their tutors ; they had their own 
houses and a train of servants proportionate to their rank, age, and the 
fortune of their mother’s famil]V i The nobles who had appointments at court 

pasr'Ago leading lu tke courtyard (iVUsCKno, Etudes de, lUythotogic H d' Archudogie Egypfieniie«, 
vol. ii. pp. HJtl-lCS). The hieroglyph 13 ■a us the name Cosiojit (literally, ihe i broad [place]) 
of the courtyard on to which the passage opened, at tilt* end of which the palace and royal judgment* 
beat (or, in the other world, the tribunal of Osiris, the court of the double truth) were situated. 

1 The coremoui.il of these receptions is not represented on any monuments with which wo are at 
present acquainted, prior tn the XVTIL th dynasty ; it may be seen in Lersius, Denim., in. 7G, under 
Amenothes III., and 103-1 Oii, under Amemuthes I\ in DGuiinhen, TILL Inst., vol. ii. pi. Is e, under 
Harnihabi. The ceremonial during the XII 1 ' 1 dynasty is described in the 3 le'nnures de Shmidt 
(Mahpeko, Les Contes po pul aims, 2nd edit., pp. 123-127). I am inclined to believe the “Golden 
Friends” mentioned in the Uni inscription (1. 17) are those “ Friends of the King” who had received 
the necklace and jewels of gold at one of these solemn audiences. 

s This is the description of the palace of Anion built by Ilamses III. {I funis Papyrus, No. 4, pi. iv. 
11. 1 1, 12). Ilamsfc Ii. was seated in one of these halls, on a throne of gold, when he deliberated with hit 
councillors iu regard to the construction of n cistern in the desert for the minors who were going to 
the gold-mines of Akili (Pjkisse, Monuments, pi, xxi. 3. 8). The room in which the king stopped, after 
leaving his apartments, for the purpose of putting on his ceremonial dress and receiving the homage of 
his ministers, appears to me to have been called during the Ancient Empire “ Pi-dait ” — “ Tho House 
of Adoration ” (Mamette, Lea Musinlae, pp. 270, 271, 307, 808, etc.), the house in which the king was 
worshipped, as in temples of the Ptolemaic epoch, was that in which tho statue of the god, on leaving 
the sanctuary, w as dressed and worshipped by the faith ful. Sin hint, under the XII t!l dynasty, was 
granted an audience in the “Hall of Plectrum ” (Masfeko, Les Conies populates, 2nd edit., p. 123). 

3 The “ suhit ” or pavilions formed part of the apartments belonging to tho harem. The tomb 
of Rakbmiri shows us one of these ** women’s Mosques ” belonging to the XVIII th dynasty (Yirey, 
Le Tomheau de 'Relclmuira, pL xxxv., in the Atemoires de la mission franeaise, vol. v.) ; other pictures 
of different epochs represent the dead as playing at draughts in them (Maspero, Etudes Egyptiennes, 
vol. ii. p. 220, et seq.). 

4 Shposiskaf&nkM (Lepsujs, Denim., ii. SO) was “ Governor of the houses of the Royal Children ” 
under Nofririkert of the V th dynasty (E. m? Roug e, Eedherches sur les monuments, p. 73). Siufihit receives 
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and the royal domestics lived in the palace itself, but the offices of the 
different functionaries, the storehouses for their provisions, the dwellings 
of their employes, formed distinct quarters outside the palace, grouped around 
narrow courts, and communicating with each other by a labyrinth of lanes 
or covered passages. The entire building was constructed of wood or bricks, 
less frequently of roughly dressed stone, badly built, and wanting in solidity. 
The ancient Pharaohs were no more inclined than the Sultans of later days 
to occupy palaces in which their predecessors had lived and died. Each 
king desired to possess a habitation after his own heart, one which would 
not bo haunted by the memory, or perchance the double, of another sovereign . 1 
These royal mansions, hastily erected, hastily filled with occupants, were 
vacated and fell into ruin with no less rapidity : they grew old with their 
master, or even more rapidly than he, and his disappearance almost always 
entailed their ruin. In the neighbourhood of Memphis many of these palaces 
might be seen, which their short-lived masters had built for eternity, an 
eternity which did not last longer than the lives of their builders . 2 

Xothing could present a greater variety than the population of these 
ephemeral cities in the climax of their splendour. We have first the 
people who immediately surrounded the Pharaoh , 3 the retainers of the palace 
and of the harem, whose highly complex degrees of rank are revealed to 
us on tho monuments . 4 His person was, as it were, minutely subdivided 
into departments, each requiring its attendants and their appointed chiefs. 
His toilet alone gave employment to a score of different trades. There were 
royal barbers, who had the privilege of shaving his head and chin ; hair- 

a “ House of a son of the king," iu which there were all maaner of riches, a tent in which to take the air, 
ornament h worthy of a god, and orders on the treasury, money, garments made from royal st nils, gums and 
royal perfumes such as the children of llie king delight to have in every house, uud lastly, “ whole troops of 
artisans of all kinds ” (Maspero, Les Contes populates, ‘2nd edit., p. 127). In regard to other “ Governors 
of the houses of the Royal Children,” see Mautivi te, Les Mastabas de VAneien Empire, pp. 250, 259. 

1 Ermax, JEgypten und JEgyptisches LeLen im AUertum, pp. 212-241. 

2 The song of rho harp-player on the tomb of King Anti'if contains an allusion iu these ruined palaces : 
“The gods [kings] who were ot yore, aud who repose in their tombs, mummies and manes, ali 
buried alike in their pyramids, when castles are built they no longer have a place in them ; see, thus 
it is done with them 1 1 have heard the poems in praise of Imhotpu and of Hardidif which are sung 
in the songs, and yet, see, where are their places to-day? their walls are destroyed, their places no 
more, as though they had never existed i ” (Masbebo, Etudes Egypt iennes, vol. i. pp. 179. ISO). 

3 They arc designated by the general terms of Fhonitiu, the “ people of the circle,” and Qonbiiiu, the 
« people of the comer.” These words are fonnd in religious inscriptions referring to the staff of the tem- 
ples, and denote the attendants or court of each god ; they are used to distinguish the notables of a town or 
borough, the sheikhs, who enjoyed tho right to superintend local administration and dispense justice. 

4 The Egyptian scribes had endeavoured to draw np an hierarchical list of these offices. At presout 
we possess tho remains of two lists of this description. One of those, preserved in the “ Hood Papyrus ” 
in the British Museum, has been published and translated by Maspero, in Etudes Egyptiennes, vol.ii. 
pp. 1-86 (cf. Bruqscix, Die JEgypiologie, pp. 21 1-227) ; another and more complete copy, discovered in 
1890, is in the possession of M. Gol&tisoheff. The other hat, also in the British Museum, was pub- 
lished by Prof. Petrie in a memoir of The Egypt Exploration Fund (Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from 
Tams, p. 21, et seq.) ; in this latter the names and titles are intermingled with various other matter. 
To these two works may be added the lists of professions and trades to be found passim on the 
monuments, and which have been commented on by Bbvgsch ( Die sEgypialogie, p. 228, et seq.). 
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dressers who made, curled, and put on his black or blue wigs and adjusted 
the diadems to them ; 1 there were manicurists who pared and polished 
his nails ,' * perfumers who prepared the scented oils and pomades for the 
anointing of his body, the kohl for blackening his eyelids, the rouge for 
spreading on his lips and cheeks . 3 His wardrobe required a whole troop 
of shoemakers , 4 belt-makers, and tailors, some of whom had the care of stuffs 
in the piece, others presided over the body-linen, while others took charge 
of his garments, comprising long or short, transparent or thick petticoats, 
fitting tightly to the hips or cut with ample fulness, draped mantles and 
flowing pelisses . 5 Side by side with these officials, the laundresses plied 
their trade, which was an important one among a people devoted to white, 
and in whose estimation want of cleanliness in dress entailed religious 
impurity. Like the fellahin of the present time, they took their linen daily 
to wash in the river; they rinsed, starched, smoothed, and pleated it 
without intermission to supply the incessant demands of Pharaoh and his 
family . 0 The task of those set oyer the jewels was no easy one, when we 
•consider the enormous variety of necklaces, bracelets, rings, earrings, and 
sceptres of rich workmanship which ceremonial costume required for 
particular times and occasions. The guardianship of the crowns almost 
approached to the dignity of the priesthood; for was not the urseus, which 
ornamented each one, a living goddess? The queen required numerous 
waiting-women, and the same ample number of attendants were to be 
encountered in the establishments of the other ladies of the harem. Troops 
of musicians, singers, dancers, and ahnelis whiled away the tedious hours, 
supplemented by buffoons and dwarfs . 7 The great Egyptian lords evinced 

1 Manofir was “ inspector of tins king's wig-makers ” under Tatkori of the Y tu dynasty (Maiixette, Les 
Mastabas, pp. 146, 417), and Plitalmiuifilt discharged the duties of the same office under Nofiririker! 
(id., ibid., p. 250). Kb&fnonkhu wab director of the kiug’s wig- makers ” under one of the Pharaohs 
of the IV th dynasty (E. and J. de Koran, Inscriptions Irie'roglypkiquos reeueillks en Egyptc, p. lx.). 

2 Rafuikh umtii was “ director of those who dress the king’s nails ” under a Pharaoh of the Y th dynasty 
(Mariette, Les Mastabas, pp. 28S, 281); Khabiuphtah combined this office with that of “ director of 
the wig-makers ” under Sahfiri ami under Nofiririkeri of the Y’ h dynasty (id., ibid., p. 295). 

3 Miktiuofir was inspector lor Pharaoh and “director of the perfumed oils of the king and queen ” 
(Mariette, Les Mastabas, p. 29S), as also was Phiahnofiriritu. (id., ibid., p. 822) ; these two persons 
also exercised important functions ia connection with the royal linen. 

4 The *• royal bootmakers ” arc mentioned in the Hood Papyrus (Maseero, Etudes Egypticnnes, 
to), ii. p. 11) : the stclaj of Abydos mention several others in the time of the Karnes ides. 

5 Klionu was “director of the king’s stuffs” (Mariette, Les Masfalms, p. 185), as was also 
Ankbaftuka (id,, ibid., pp, 307, SOS, cf. E. and J. ns Bough, Inscriptions hieroylyphiques, pi. Ixxxiii.) ; 
Sakhomphtali was “director of tho white linen” (Maiixette. Lcs Mastabas, p. 252), as also Tapft- 
monkM (id., ibid., p, 198), and the two personages Mihtinofir and Phiahnofiriritu, mentioned above in 
note 3. At tlie beginning of the XII th dynasty, we find Ufipigafifi of Sifit installed as “ primate of all 
the dresses of tho king” (E. and J, be Rouge, Inscriptions hierogl yphiques, pi. celxxxiii.), i.e. grand- 
master of the wardrobe, and this titlo often occurs in the preamble of the princes of llermopolis. 

8 The “ royal lauudrymen ” and their chiefs are mentioned in tho Conte des deux freres under the 
XIX th dynasty, as well as their laundries on the banks of the Kile (Masee.ro, Les Contes populaires , 
2nd edit,,' p. 2). 

7 Rfihonem was “directress of the female players on the tabour and of the female singers” 
(Maeiexte, Les Mastabas, p, 138, et seq.) ; Snofrfduofir (E, and J. ee Rouge, Inscriptions recueillie s 
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a curious liking for these unfortunate beings, and amused themselves by 
getting together the ugliest and most deformed creatures. They are often 
represented on the tombs beside their masters in company with his pet dog, 
or a gazelle, or with a monkey which they sometimes hold in leash, or some- 
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times are engaged in teasing. 2 Sometimes the Pharaoh bestowed his friend- 
ship on his dwarfs and confided to them occupations in his household. One 
of them, Khnumhotph, died superintendent of the royal linen. The staff 
of servants required for supplying the table exceeded all the others in 
number. It could scarcely be otherwise if we consider that the master had 
to provide food, not only for hi3 regular servants, 8 but for all those of his 

m J&gypte, pis. iti., iv.) and B&miriphtah (Maiuettb, Lea Mastabcis, pp. 151, 155) were heads of the 
musicians and organizers of the king’s pastimes. 

1 Drawn by Fauchor-Gudin, from a squeeze taken at Saqqara in 1878 by Marie ite. 

» The figure of a female dwarf appears among tlic female singers in Lapsus, Denim., ii, 315; 
others on the iombs of Khnftmhotpft and Amenemh&it at Beni-Hasan (Ohampollion, Monuments de 
I’Egypte, pi, ecoxevii. 4 ; G' rieetth-N ewberry, Beni-Hasan, vo I. i. pi. six.), with several male dwarfs 
of a different type (id., pL ceclxssi, his, 3). 

* Even after death they remained inscribed on the registers of the palace, and had rations served 
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and subjects whose business brought them to the royal residence : 1 
even those poor wretches who came to complain to him of some more or less 
imaginary grievance were fed at his expense while awaiting his judicial 
verdict . 2 Head-cooks, butlers, pantlors, butchers, pastrycooks, 
fishmongers, game- or fruit dealers — if all enumerated, 
would be endless. The bakers who baked the ordinary 
bread were not to be confounded with those who manu- 
factured buscuits. The makers of pancakes and dough-nuts 
took precedence of the cake-bakers, and those who concocted 
delicate fruit preserves ranked higher than the common 
dryer of dates . 8 If one had held a post in the royal house- 
hold, however low the occupation, it was something to be proud 
of all one’s life, and after death to boast of in one’s epitaph. 

The chiefs to whom this army of servants ren- 
dered obedience, at times rose from the ranks ; 4 
on some occasion their master had noticed 
them in the crowd, and had transferred them, 
some by a single promotion, others by slow 
degrees, to the highest ofliees of the state. 
Many among them, however, belonged to 
old families, and held positions in the 
palace which their fathers and grand- ' 
fathers had occupied before them, some were 
members of the provincial nobility, distant 
descendants of former royal princes and 
princesses, more or less nearly related to the reigning sovereign . 0 They had 
been sought out to be the companions of his eduoation and of his pastimes, while 
he was still living an obscure life in the “ House of the Children : ” lie had 
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oui to them every tiny as ftmcruiy offerings (Dumic'hi.v, llesultate, vol, i. pi. vii. ; E. and J. in; Hoorn, 
Inscriptions Jtf&roglyphitpm, pi. iff. ; jM.ARim.Tr, les Mastabas de I'Aneieit Umpire, pp. 271), 414). 

1 Of. on this point the Conla de Khoa/oui (Maspeuo, Les Contes popidaire s, 2 Ltd edit, p. 70) and 
that of Sinuhlt {id., p. 12S). The register of a queen of ihe XI th dynasty (Marirtte, Papyrus tht 
Mmee de Boulaq, vol. ji. pis. xiv.-lv.) contains a. list of expenses of this kind (L 31 or«hauj>t, Kin 
llechnungsbueh des Koniglidhen Ilofes, in the Zeilsehrtft, vol. xxviii. p. 03, el, serp). Sabh was granted 
the light of replenishing his stores at tlie royal expense during his travels (E. de RoucaS, llocher ehes 
sur les monuments, pp. 1 J 2, 113). 

2 18. g. the peasant whose story is told us in the Berlin Papyrus n u 2 (Mahvero, Les (hides populates, 
2nd edit,, p. 43) ,* the king'made him an allowance of a loaf and two pots of Ltx-r per day. 

* See the list of persons, in hierarchical order, on the second page of the 'Hood Papyrus (Masplro, 
Etudes Egyptiennes, vol. ii. pp. 10, 11, (il, G3; ef. Brcusoh, Die JEyyptalogie, pp. 219-221). 

4 SI. de Bough believes this to have been so in the case of Ti, whose tomb is still famous 
( Mecherdies sur les monuments, p. 96), and in the case of Snozmhhit, surnaincd STihi (id., pp. 103, 101). 

4 Drawn by Eaucher-Gudin, from a photograph by Emil Brugsch-Bcy ; the original is at Gizoh. 

8 It was the former who, I believe, formed the class of roklm suton so often mentioned on the 
monuments. This title is generally supposed to have been a mark of relationship with the royal 
family (Eejian, Myypten, p, IIS). M, de Rouge proved long ago that this was not so ( Reetierches , 
p. 90), and that functionaries might bear this title even though they were not blood relations of the 
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grown up with them and had kept them about his person as his “ sole friends ’* 
and counsellors . 1 He lavished titles and offices upon them by the dozen, accord- 
ing to the confidence he felt in their capacity or to the amount of faithfulness 
with which he credited them. A few of the most favoured were called “ Masters 
of the Secret of the Royal House ; ” they knew all the innermost recesses of 
the palace, all the passwords needed in going from one part of it fco another, 
the place where the royal treasures were kept, and the modes of access to it. a 
Several ol them were “Masters of the Secret of all the Royal Words,” and had 
authority over the high courtiers of the palace, which gave them the power of 
banishing whom they pleased from the person of the sovereign . 3 Upon others 
devolved the task of arranging his amusements ; they rejoiced the heart of his 
Majesty by pleasant songs , 4 while the chiefs of the sailors and soldiers kept 
watch over his safety . 5 To these active services were attached honorary privi- 
leges which were highly esteemed, such as the right to retain their sandals in 
the palace , 0 while the general crowd of courtiers could only enter unshod ; that 
of kissing the knees and not the feet of the “ good god,” 7 and that of wearing the 
panther’s skin . 8 Among those who enjoyed these distinctions were tho physicians 
of the king , 9 chaplains, and men of the roll — “khri-habi.” The latter did not 
confine themselves to the task of guiding Pharaoh through the intricacies of 
ritual, nor to that of prompting him with the necessary formula needed to make 
tho sacrifice efficacious ; they were styled “ Masters of the Secrets of Heaven,” 
those who see what is in the firmament, on the earth and in Hades, those who 
know all the charms of the soothsayers, prophets, or magicians . 10 The laws 

Pharaohs. II scans to mg to have been used to indicate a class of courtiers whom tho king 
condescended to “know” (rohhu) directly, without the intermediary of a chamberlain, the 14 persons 
known by the king ; ” the others were only his “Mends” ( samiru ). 

1 This was ho in the case of Shopsisuphtah (E. Rouge, Recherches sur les monuments, p. Gt3) ami of 
Khonttutseif (Eitiux - , Jdgypten, p. IIS). Under a king of the X th dynasty, Klilti, Prince of Sint, recalled 
w ith pride the fact that he had been brought up in the palace, and hud learnt to swim with the children of 
Tho king (Makictj'e, Monuments divers, pi. Ixix. d; E. anil J. nio Rouge, J ascriptions hieroglyph it[iies, pi. 
eelxxxix. ; Ghjefith, Tin, Insrri ptions of Si at and Bar liifch, pi. xv, 1. 20). Of. Lefeijube, Stir dijjfrenU 
.nob tt no ms Egyptkns, iu the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, J 800-91, pp. 460-168. 

- Api (ALahiette, Les Haul abas, j>.90), and many others. To translate the title as lloyal Secretary ” 
is too literal and too narrow a rendering, as shown by 11. de Rouge (Itecherches sur les monument',, p. 09). 

- For example, fj sirnutir (Maiukite, Les Mastabas de l’ Auden Empire, pp. 178, 174). Ankhumaka 
id., pp. 217, 218) ; Kai combined this title with that of “ Director of the Arsenal " (id., pp. 228, 229). 

4 i lam trip h tail ( JUmetie, Les Mastabas, pp. 154, 155), JSanikah (id., p. 1113), Snofrhinoiir (id , 
pp. 395-398), whom I have already had occasion to mention iu connection with the lady Ealioncin, 
on p. 278, note 7. 

'* Prince Abbidnkhh held a command iu the infantry and in the flotilla of the Nile (Maiugtte, 
Les Mastabas de V Auden Empire, p. 191) ; bo did Ji (id., p. 162) and Kamlininit (id., p. 3 88). 

6 This was tho favour obtained by fjni from Pharaoh Miriri-Papi I., according to E. de Rouge 
{ Uecherehes sur les monuments, p. 12S), whose explanation seems to me an excellent one. 

• Shopsisuplitah received this favour (E. we Rouge, Recherchcs, p. 68), 

« This is the meaning which I assign Lo the somewhat rare title of Oiiu burnt, 46 Grandee of the 
Panther's Skin,” borne, among others, by Zaflfift (Mabiette, Les Mastabas, pp. 252-254) and 
Rakapfl (id., pp. 275, 278). See also p. 53, note S, of this volume. 

9 Api (Mabiette, Les Mastabas, p, 96) and SokhitnioukhO. (id., pp. 202-205) were Pharaoh’s 
physicians. 

10 The most complete form of their title which, up to the present, I have been able to find under 
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relating to the government of the seasons and the stars presented no mysteries 
to them, neither were they ignorant of the months, days, or hours propitious 
to the undertakings of everyday life or the starting out on an expedition, 
nor of those times during which any action was dangerous. They drew their 
inspirations from the books of magic written by Thol, which taught them the 
art of interpreting dreams or of curing the sick, or of invoking and obliging 
the gods to assist them, and of arresting or hastening the progress of the sun 
on the celestial ocean . 1 Some are mentioned as being able to divide the waters 
at their will, and to cause them to return to their natural place, merely by 
means of a short formula . 8 An image of a man or animal made by them out 
of enchanted wax, was imbued with life at their command, and became an 
irresistible instrument of their wrath . 3 Popular stories reveal them to us at 
work. “ Is it true,” said Kheops to one of them, ** that thou cansi replace a head 
which has been cut off? ” On his admitting that he could do so. Pharaoh 
immediately desired to test his power. <c Bring me a prisoner from prison and 
let him be slain.” The magician, at this proposal, exclaimed : “ Nay, nay, noi, 
a man, sire my master ; do not command that this sin should be committed ; a 
fine animal will suffice ! ” A goose was brought, “ its head was cut off and the 
body was placed oil the right side, and the head of the goose on the left side 
of the hall: he recited what he recited from his book of magic, the goose began 
to hop forward, the head moved on to it, and, when both were united, 
the goose began to cackle. A pelican was produced, and underwent tin* 
same process. His Majesty then caused a bull to be brought forward, and its 
head was smitten to the ground : the magician recited what he recited from 
his book of magic, the bull at once arose, and he replaced on it what had fallen 
to the earth .” 4 The great lords themselves deigned to become initiated into 
the occult sciences, and were invested with these formidable powers. A prince 
who practised magic would enjoy amongst us nowadays but small esteem : in 
Egypt sorcery was not considered incompatible with royalty, and the magicians 
of Pharaoh often took Pharaoh himself as their pupil . 5 

the Ancient Empire, is on the Tomb of Tenti (Mariette, Les Mustabas, p. 149); this personage was 
“ a chief man of the roll . , . superior of the secrets of heaven, who sees the secret of heaven.” Cf. 
p. 127 of the present work. 

1 See the story of Satni-Kliamois (Ma&peeo, Les Contes populates do I'Egypte Ancknne, 2nd edit., 
p. 175) for a description of the virtues attributed to one of the books of Thot. 

2 The “man of the roll” Zazamonkli, in the story of Khufui (Maspero, Les Contes populates <7e 
VEgypte Ancienne, 2nd edit,, p. 67), performs this miracle in order to enable a lady who was in the 
royal barge to recover a jewel which she had accidentally dropped into the waters of the lake. 

3 The “man of the roll” Ohah-Anir, in the story of KhMfdfMASPSRO, Les Contes populates tie V Egypt a 
Ancienne, 2nd edit., pp. G0-G3), models and calls into life a crocodile who carries off Ms wife’s lover to 
the bottom of the river. In the story of Satni Kh&mois (id., pp. 180, 181), Satni constructs a vessel 
and its crew, imbues the latter with life, and sends them off in search of the magic book of Thot. 

* Erhaw, Die Marchm des Papyrus Westcar, pi. viii, 11. 12-26 ; cf. Maspeuo, Contes populates, p. 78. 

3 We know the reputation, extending oven to the classical writers of antiquity, of the Pharaohs 
■Kechepso and Nectanebo for their skill in magic. Arab writers have, moreover, collected a number of 
traditions concerning the marvels which the sorcerers of Egypt were in the habit of performing ; as an 
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Such were the kings household, the people about his person, and those 
attached to the service of his family. His capital sheltered a still greater num- 
ber of officials and functionaries who were charged with the administration of his 
fortune— that is to say, what he possessed in Egypt . 1 In theory it was always 
supposed that the whole of the soil belonged to him, but that he and his pre- 
decessors had diverted and parcelled off such an amount of it for the benefit of 
their favourites, or for the hereditary lords, that only half of the actual terri- 
tory remained under his immediate control. He governed most of the nomes 
of the Delta in person : 2 beyond the Fayum, he merely retained isolated lands, 
enclosed in the middle of feudal principalities and often at considerable distance 
from each other. The extent of the royal domain varied with different 
dynasties, and even from reign to reign : if it sometimes decreased, owing to 
too frequently repeated concessions , 3 its losses were generally amply compen- 
sated by the confiscation of certain fiefs, or by their lapsing to the crown. 
The domain was always of sufficient extent to oblige the Pharaoh to confide 
tho larger portion of it to officials of various kinds, and to farm merely a 
small remainder by means of the “royal slaves :” 4 in tho latter case, he 
reserved for himself all the profits, but at tho expense of all the annoyance and 
all the outlay; in the former case, he oblained without any risk tho annual 
dues, the amount of which was fixed on the spot, according to the resources of 
the r.oiue. In order to understand the manner in which tho government of 
Egypt was conducted, we should never forget that the world was still ignorant 
of the use of money, and that gold, silver, and copper, however abundant wo 
may suppose them to have been, wore mere articles of exchange, like the most 
common products of Egyptian soil. Pharaoh was not then, as the State is 
with us, a treasurer who calculates the total of his receipts and expenses in 
ready money, banks his revenue in specie occupying but little space, and settles 

instance, 1 may quote the description given by Makrlzi of one of their meetings, which is probably 
taken from .-omu earlier writer (Mai.aN”, A Short Sturt/ vf the Copts and of their Church, pp. 13, 14). 

1 They were frequently distinguished from tlieiv provincial or manorial colleagues by the addition 
of i he word Icha mi to their titles, u form which indicates, in a general manner, the royal residence. 
They tunned what we should nowadays call ihe departmental staff of the public officers, and might 
!>u deputed to act, at least temporarily, in the provinces, or in tho service of one of the feudal princes, 
without thereby losing their status as functionaries of the Itlionu or central administration. 

s This seems, at any rate, an obvious inference from the almost total absence of feudal tides on the 
most ancient monuments of the Delta, Erman, who was struck by this fact, attributed it to a difi'eieut 
degree of civilization in the two halves of Egypt ( JEgypten und JEgyptisehes Lelen ha AUertum, p. 
J2S ; cf. En, Meier, Gmcldchte JEgyptens, p. 46) ; X attribute it to a difference in government. 
Feudal titles naturally predominate in the South, royal administrative titles in the North. 

* We find, at different periods, persons who call themselves masters of new domains or strongholds— 
L’ahftraofir, under the IIT d dynasty (BIaspbro, Etudes Egyptiennes, vol. ii. p. 259); several princes of 
Hermopolis, under tho VI th and YII Ul (Lepstos, Denim., ii. 112 6,c); Khnfimholpu at the beginning of tho 
SIP {Grande Inscription de Btiti-Hasaan, 1. 69). In connection with the last named, we shall have 
occasion, later on, to show in what manner and with what rapidity one of these great new fiefs was formed. 

* Lei'SIUS, Denim., ii. 107, where wo find the “royal slaves ” working at the harvest in conjunction 

with the serfs attached to the tomb of Khfinas, prince of the Gazelle nome, under a king of the Vl lfr 
dynasty. r 
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his accounts from the same source. His fiscal receipts were in kind, and it was 
in kind that he remunerated his servants for their labour : cattle, cereals, fer- 
mented drinks, oils, stuffs, common or precious metals, — “ all that the heavens 
give, all that the earth produces, all that the Is lie brings from its mysterious 
sources,” ^constituted the coinage in which his subjects paid him their con- 
tributions, and which he passed on. to his vassals by way of salary. One room, 
a few feet square, and, if need be, one safe, would easily contain the entire 
revenue of one of our modern empires: the largest of our emporiums would not 
always have sufficed to hold the mass of incongruous objects which represented 
the returns of a single Egyptian province. As the products in which the tax 
was paid took various forms, it was necessary to have an infinite variety of 
special agents and suitable places to receive it ; herdsmen and sheds for the 
oxen, measurers and granaries for the grain, butlers and cellarers for the wine* 
beer, and oils. The product of the tax, while awaiting redistribution, could 
only be kept from deteriorating in value by incessant labour, in which a score 
of different classes of clerks and workmen in the service of the treasury all took 
part, according to their trades. If the tax were received in oxen, it was 
led to pasturage, or at times, when a murrain threatened to destroy it, to the 
slaughter-house and the currier ; if it were in corn, it was bolted, ground to flour, 
and made into bread and pastry ; if it were in stuffs, it was washed, ironed, and 
folded, to be retailed as garments or in the piece. The royal treasury partook 
of the character of the farm, the warehouse, and the manufactory. 

Each of the departments which helped to swell its contents, occupied within 
the palace enclosure a building, or group of buildings, which was called its 
u house,” or, as we should say, its storehouse. 2 There was the “ White Store- 
house,” where the stuffs and jewels were kept, and at times the wine ; 3 the 
u Storehouse of the Oxen,” 4 the “ Gold Storehouse,” 5 the “ Storehouse for 
Preserved Fruits,” 6 the ts Storehouse for Grain/ 5 7 the * Storehouse for Liquors,” 8 

1 This was the most usual formula for tho offering on the funerary stela;, ami sums up more com- 
pletely than any other the nature of tho tax paid to the gods by the living, and. consequently tho 
nature of that paid to the king; here, as elsewhere, the domain, of the gods is modelled on that 
of tho Pharaohs. 

2 PmO, Pj : this is an employment of the word similar to that of D&r, which was in use among 
the Fatimite Caliphs and the Mameluke Sultans of Egypt in the Middle Ages. The Dak suc- 
ceeded without interruption the Px and the Ait, of which wo shall hear more later on (Mabwbbo, 
Elude, a Egyptiennes. voL ii, p. 120, et seq.). 

8 Pi-iiakO, in M \speuo, Etudes Egyptiennes, vol. ii. pp. 249, 2/50. It derived its name from tho faefc 
that its exterior was painted white, as is usual with most of the public buildings of modern Egypt, 

4 This is the Pi-eheu, which wo meet everywhere from the XII th and XIII th dynasties onwards. 

8 Pi-k&bO, in E. ixe Eouge, Becherches, p. 104; ef. Makiette, Les Mastabas, pp. 254, 355, 502, etc. 

8 Pi-ashdU, of which tho meaning was recognized by Du highest, Bcsultate, vol. i. pi. vii. ; cf. 
E, and J. ms Eouge, Inscriptions HitroQlijphiqu.es recueilles en Egypt?, pi. iii. ; Maktette, Les Mastabas 
de VAneien Empire, pp. 279, 414. 

1 Pa-hab&, Bkegsoii, Bielionnaire Hiffroylypiiique et Bdmoliqite Supplement, pp. 749, 750, s. v. Ari. 

8 Pi-akpO (?) “ The Wine' Storehouse,” possibly that mentioned by Marijstte, Les Mastabas de 
V Aneien Empire, p. 306. 
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•Hiid ton other storehouses of the application of which w© are not always sure ,* 1 
In the “ Storehouse of Weapons” (or Armoury ) 2 were ranged thousands of 
-clubs, maces, pikes, daggers, bows, and bundles of arrows, which Pharaoh dis- 
tributed to his recruits whenever a war forced him to call out his army, and 
which were again 
warehoused after the 
-campaign . 8 The 
44 storehouses ” were 
further subdivided 
into rooms or store- 
chambers , 4 each re- 
served for its own 
category of objects. 

Lt would be difficult 
to enumerate the num- 
ber of store-chambers THE VACK1SG 0F TnK Ayv 1X8 removal to the white storehouse . 4 

in the outbuildings of the ‘^Storehouse of Provisions” — store-chambers for 
butcher’s meat, for fruits, for beer, bread, and wine, in which were deposited as 
much of each article of food as would be required by the court for some days, 
or at most for a lew weeks. They were brought there from the larger store- 
houses, the wines from vaults , 0 the oxen from their stalls , 7 the corn from the 
granaries . 8 The latter were vast brick-built receptacles, ten or more in a row, 
circular in shape and surmounted by cupolas, but having no communication 
with each other. They had only two openings, one at the top for pouring in 
the grain, another on the ground level for drawing it out ; a notice posted up 
outside, often on the shutter which closed the chamber, indicated the character 

1 tor example, the Pi-Azf. (?) (Maspero. Eta-Inn Egypfiennes , vol. ii. pp. 253, 250), possibly the 
tallow hfouvlmuse. 

2 n-AUtfc the Kluixtbii-ed-d- tra h of the Egyptian caliphs (E. de Rotjoe, Jleeherehes stir les inoun- 
‘uientf, pp. 91, 101, 104 ; Marietta, les Mmiahns de V Auden Empire, pp. 217, 218, 223, 259, 29(1, etc.). 

At Mediuet-IIabh vie sec the distribution of arms to the soldiers of Ramses III. (Oiiasipoujon, 
Monument*, pi. oo.xviii. ; Ko&ellinx, Man. Ikali, pi. exxv.); a similar operation seems to be referred 
to in a passage in the Dili m.--eriution which records the raising of an army under the VI th dynasty. 

4 Ait, ivt. Lefebure has collected a number of passages in which thc-ap storehouses are mentioned, 
in his notes Sitr diffdeeate mots d name Egyptians (Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology , 
i 890-91, p. 447, et rnq.). In many of the eases which he quotes, and in which ho recognizes an office 
of the State, I believe reference to be made to a trade: many of the Aiti axt-aeO, “people of the 
store-chambers for meat,” wore probably butchers; many of the am AiT-metTh, “ people of the store- 
chamber for beer,” were probably keepers of drink-shops, trading on their own account in the town 
of Abydos, and not employes attached to the exchequer of Pharaoh or of the ruler of Thinis. 

4 Drawn by Faucher- Gudin, from a chromolithograph in Lepsius, Detikm ii. 9(1. 

0 Asur, a word which was used to denote warehouses (usually vaulted and built in pairs) in which 
articles of a heterogeneous nature were stored (Marietta, Les Mastabas, pp. 125, 229, 290, 248, etc.). 

7 The term Anu, which later on came to be used of horses as well as oxen, has not, so far as 
I know, yet been met with on any of the monuments of the Ancient Empire. 

8 SiiGNuiTi, which, in the form 4£ shuueh” has passed into uso among the French-speaking peoples of 
the Levant through the Arabic. For a representation of the storehouses for gram and fruit of the Mem- 
phite epoch, see Maspero, Quake Amides de Fouilles, in the Hldmoires de la Mission Frangaise , vol. i. pi. iii. 
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nnd quantity of the cereals within. For the security and management of these, 
there were employed troops of porters, store-keepers, accountants, “ primates ” 
who superintended the works , 1 record-keepers, and directors . 2 Great nobles 
coveted the administration of the “ storehouses,” and even the sons of kings 
did not think it derogatory to their dignity to be entitled “Directors of 
the Granaries,” or “Directors of the Armoury.” There was no law against 
pluralists, and more than one of them boasts on his tomb of having held 


simultaneously five or six offices.** 



characterized the person of the Pharaoh. They would be called iu common 
parlance, the Storehouse or the Double White Storehouse, the Storehouse or the 
Double Gold Storehouse, the Double Warehouse, the Double Granary. The 
large towns, as well as the capital, possessed their double storehouses and their 
store-chambers, into which were gathered the products of the neighbourhood, 
but where a complete staff of employes was not always required; in such towns 
we meet with “localities ” 5 in which the commodities were housed merely 
temporarily. The least perishable part of the provincial clues was forwarded 
by boat to the royal residence , 6 and swelled the central treasury. The remain- 
der was used on the spot for paying workman’s wages, and for the needs of the 

1 Knora>{; u; the word “primate ” i3 a. literal translation of the Egyptian term; for the special 
alas? of functions which it iB used to indicate, cf. Maspkuo, Kindts Pgijptieimes, vol. ii. pp. IS l, 1 82. 

2 Miku is translated with sufficient exactness by the word “director” (Maspeiio, Etude.* 
Pipjldicnnc% vol. ii. pp. 181, 182). 

3 To mention only a single instance, Kui combined the office of director of tlie high court ol 
the palace with that of director of the double granary, of “the double white house,” of six large 
storehouses, and three different vaults (Mabtette, Lr-s Madabas de I’Aneien Empire,, p. 12o). 

4 Drawn by Eaucher-G-udin, from a scone on the tomb of Amont at Beni-Hasan; cf. Rossellini. 
Moimmenli Civili, pi. xxxiv. 2; Geiefith-Newueiiry, Baii-Jlamn, vol, i. pi. xiii. On the right, near 
the door, is a heap of grain, from which the measurer fills his measure in order to empiy it into the 
sack which one of the porters holds open. In the contra is a train of slaves ascending the stairs which 
lead to the loft above the granaries ; one of ih'-m empties liig sack into a hole above the granary in 
the presence of the overseer. The inscriptions in ink on the outer wall of the receptacles, which 
have already been filled, indicate the number of measures which each one of them contains. 

s Isiiu we may translate “localities” for want of a heifer word (Maspjebo, Etudes Egypiieunes, 
vol. ii. p. 128, ct seq.). 

B The boats employed for this purpose formed a flotilla, and their commanders constituted a 
regularly organized transport corps, who are frequently to he found represented on the monu- 
ments of the Kew Empire, carrying tribute to the residence of the king or of the prince, whose 
retainers they were. An excellent example may be seen on the tomb of Pihiri, at El-Kab 
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Administration. "We see from the inscriptions, that the staffs of officials who 
administered affairs in the provinces was similar to that in the royal city. 
Starting from the top, and going down to the bottom of the scale, each func- 
tionary supervised those beneath him, while, as a body, they were all respon- 
sible for their dep6t. Any irregularity in the entries entailed the bastinado ; 



peculators were punished by imprisonment, mutilation, or death, according to 
the gravity of the offence. Those whom illness or old ago rendered unfit for 
work, were pensioned for the remainder of their life. 2 

The writer, 8 or, as we call him, the .scribe, was the mainspring of all this 

{GliAMi'OL.LiOTsr, Monuments de Vfigypte et de la Nubie , pi. exli, ; Rosellini, Mowmenti Civili, pi. ex. 
3, 2; IiErsros, Denim., iii. 11 a). 

1 Drawn 7>y Faueher-Giudin, from Lepstds, Denlcm., iii. 95. The illustration is taken from one 
ot the tombs at Tel cl-Amarna. The storehouse consists of four blocks, isolated by two avenues 
planted with trees, which intersect each other in the form of a cross. Behind the entrance gate, in 
a small courtyard, is a kiosque, in which the master sat for the purpose of receiving the stores or of 
superintending their distribution; two of the anna of the cross aro lined by porticoes, under which 
are the entrances to the “ chambers ” (aif) for ihe stores, which aro filled with jars of wine, linen- 
chests, dried fish, and other articles. 

2 For an instance of an employe' pensioned off on account of infirmities, see the Anasiad Papyrus, 
No, iv„ under the XIX th dynasty (Masfebo, Notes au jour le jour, § 8, in the Proceedings, 1890-91, 
pp, 423-426). 

8 Sasiiai was the common title of the ordinary scribe ; anu seems to have been used only of 
scribes of high rank, at any rate under the Memphite empire, if we are to credit 33. DK Rouge 
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machinery. We come across him in aii grades of the staff : an insignificant 
registrar of oxen, a clerk of the Double White Storehouse, ragged, humble, and 
badly paid, was a scribe just as much as the noble, the priest, or the king’s son . 1 
Thus the title of scribe was of no value in itself, and did not designate, as on© 
might naturally think, a savant educated in a school of high culture, or a man 
of the world, versed in the sciences and the literature of his time ; 2 every one 
was a scribe who knew how to read, write, and cipher, was fairly proficient in 
wording the administrative formulas, and could easily apply the elementary 
rules of book-keeping. There was no public school in which the scribe could 
be prepared tor his future career ; but as soon as a child had acquired the first 
rudiments of letters with some old pedagogue, his father took him with him to 
his office, or entrusted him to some friend who agreed to undertake his educa- 
tion. The apprentice observed what went on around him, imitated the mode 
of procedure of the employes, copied in his spare time old papers, letters, bills, 
flowerily- worded petitions, reports, complimentary addresses to his superiors or 
lo the Pharaoh, all of which his patron examined and corrected, noting on the 
margin letters or words imperfectly written, improving the style, and recasting 
or completing the incorrect expressions . 8 As soon as he could put together a 
certain number of sentences or figures without a mistake, lie was allowed to 
draw up bills, or to have the sole superintendence of some department of the 
treasury, his work being gradually increased in amount and difficulty ; when 
he was considered to be sufficiently cm count nl with the ordinary business, ids 
education was declared to be finished, and a situation was found for him either 
in the place where he had begun bis probation, or in some neighbouring office . 4 

(Count du Colle'jt! de France, 18G9); later on this distinct ion was loss obsenod, and the word dim 
disappeared before saldm (sakh derived from sashed). 

1 The three sons of KiUrioakhh, grandchildren of the king, urc represented exercising their 
functions as scribes in the presence of thoir father, their tablets in the left hand, the retd bob hid 
the ear (Lcpsitls, Denim., ii. 11): similarly the elde-t son of Ankhufrtiku, “friend, commanding the 
palace” tinder the first kings of the \ th dynasty (ill awkttlv L>m Mustafas, pp. 805-308); so. too 
the brother of TtipUmonkhh (id., p. 103). and several of the sons of Sakhemphtah (id., p. 253), about 
the same period. 

s This is the type which we find most frequently represented in modern works on Egypt, in the 
romance of G. Ebers, for instance, r.g. the PenLaur and the Kefersekhcl of Urmia; it is also the typo 
most easily realized from a study of ihe literary papyri of the XIX th and XX th dynasties, in which 
lho profession of scribe is exalted at the expense of other professions (of. the panegyric of the 
scribe in the Anastas i Papyrus, No. I, pis, i.-xiii, ; Chabas. Lb Voyage (Fun Egyptian, pp. 31-47). 

3 We still possess school exercises of the XIX th and XX th dynasties, e.g. the Papyrus Anasfasi n n IV., 
and the Jnastasi Papyrus up V., in which w« find a whole string of pieces of every possible style and 
description— business let tens, requests for leave of absence, complimentary verses addressed to a 
superior, all probably a collection of exercises compiled by some professor, and copied by his pupils 
in order to complete their education as sexibes ; the master’s corrections are rondo at the top and 
bottom of the pages hi a bold and skilful hand, very different from that of the pupil, though tlxo 
writing of the latter is generally more legible to our modern eyes (Select Papyri, vol. i. pis, Ixxxiii,- 
exxi.). 

4 Evidence of this state of things seems to be furnished by all the biographies of scribes with which 
we are acquainted, e.g. that of Amlen; it iB, moreover, what took place rcgula riy throughout the whole 
of Egypt, down to the latest times, and what probably still occurs in those parts of the country where Euro- 
pean ideas have not yet made any deep impression (Maspjsro, Etudes EgijpHennes, vol. ii. pp. 123-128). 
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Thus equipped, t3ie young man ended usually by succeeding his father or his 
patron : in most of the government administrations, we find whole dynasties of 
scribes on a small scale, whose members inherited the same post for several 
centuries. 1 The position was an insignificant one, and the salary poor, but the 
means of existence were assured, the occupant was exempted from forced labour 
and from military service, and he exercised a certain authority in the narrow 



Till! STAFF OF A GOVERNMENT OFFICER IN THE TIME OF THE MEMPHITE DYNASTIES, 5 


world in which he lived : it sufficed to make him think himself happy, and 
in fact to be so. “ One has only to be a scribe,” said the wise man, “ for the 
scribe takes the lead of all.” 3 Sometimes, however, one of these contented 
officials, more intelligent or ambitious than his fellows, succeeded in rising 
above the common mediocrity : his fine handwriting, the happy choice of his 
sentences, his activity, his obliging manner, his honesty — perhaps also his 
discreet dishonesty — attracted the attention of his superiors and were the cause 
of his promotion. The son of a peasant or of some poor wretch, who had begun 

1 Tina statement may he easily verified by a reference to Mabiette’s Catalogue ytfn&ral des Monu- 
ments d’Ahijdos. The number of insianccs would be still larger, had not Mariette, in order to keep 
the size of his book wilhin limits, suppressed the tiiles and functions of the majority of the persons 
who arc mentioned by the dozen on the votive stelse in the Gizeh Museum. 

* Drawn by Faucher-G-udin, from a wall-painting on the tomb of Khunas (cf. Doselmni, Monu- 
menti CivUi , pi. xxxv. 4; Lepsius, Denim., it 107). Two scribes are writing on tablets. Before tlio 
scribe in the upper part of tho picture we see a palette, with two saucers, on a vessel which serves 
as an ink-botLle, and a packet of tablets tied together, the whole supported by a bundle of archives. 
The scribe in the lower part rests his tablet against an ink-bottle, a box for archives being placed 
before him. Behind them a nakM-Wirou announces tho delivery of a tablet covered with figures 
which the third scribe is presenting to the master. 

3 This is the refrain which occurs constantly in all the exercises for style given to scholars under 
'the New Empire (Masfebo, Du Genre Ejgisiolaire, pp. 28, 35, 38, 40, 49, 50, 66, 72, etc.). 
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life by keeping a register of the bread and vegetables in some provincial 
government office, had been often known to crown his long and successful 
career by exercising a kind of vice-regency over the half of Egypt, His 
granaries overflowed with corn, his storehouses were always fall of gold, 
fine stuffs, and precious vases, his stalls “ multiplied the backs ” of his oxen ; 3 
the sons of his early patrons, having now become in turn his proteges, did 
not venture to approach him except with bowed head and bended knee. 

No doubt the Amten whose tomb was removed to Berlin by Lepsius, and 



THE CRIER ANNOUNCES THE ARRIVAL OF FIVE UEfilSTRAUS OF THE TEHVLH OF KINO 
CsiKNlIsi, OF THE V th DYNASTY. 2 

put together piece by piece in the museum, was a parvenu of this kind : 1 
He was born rather more than four thousand years before our era, under 
one of the last kings of the III rd dynasty, and ho lived until the reign 
of the first king of the IV th dynasty, Snofrai. He probably came from 
the Nome of the Bull, if not from Xois itself, in the heart of the Bella. 
His father, the scribe Amipumonkhu, held, in addition to his office, several 
landed estates, producing large returns; but his mother, Nibsonit, wlm 
appears to have been merely a concubine, had no personal fortune, and 
would have been unable even to give her child an education. Auupumonkhu 
made himself entirely responsible for the necessary expenses, <{ giving him 
all the necessities of life, at a time when he had not as yet either corn, 
barley, income, house, men or women servants, or troops of asses, pigs, 
or oxen ."’ 4 As soon as he was in a condition to provide for himself, his 

1 The expression is borrowed from one of the letters in the Anastasi Papyrus, No. iv., pi. is, 1. 1. 

2 Drawn by Fandier-Gudin, from a picture in the tomb of Bliopaisfiri (l/amus, Dealt ni., ii. Ob). 
The Tiakht-khrou, the crier, is on the spectator's left; four registrars of the funerary temple of thsirniri 
advance in a crawling posture towards the master, llio fifth Ims just risen and holds himself in a 
stooping attitude, while an usher introduces him and transmits to him an order to send in his accounts. 

3 It has been published in Lepsius, Denim., ii. 4-7. Its texts have been analysed in a more or 
less summary fashion by 33. de Itouuis, Reeherehes sur les monuments, pp. 30, 40 ; by Buton, in Bunsen, 
Egypt's Place, vol. v. pp. 723, 724; by Pierret, Explication des Momiments de VEgypte, pp. 9-11 ; by 
JOrjian, Mjypten, pp. 126-128; they have been translated and commented on by MasSPero, La 
■Carriere administrative de denx hauls fonctionnaires fyyptiens, in the Etudes Egyptiennes , vol. ii. 
pp. 113-272. It is from this last source that I havo borrowed, in a condensed form, the principal 
features in the biography of Amten. 

4 Lepsius, Dmltm., ii. 5, 1. 1 j cf. Maspero, Etudes Egyptiennes, vol. ii. p. 120, et seq. 
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father obtained for him, in his native Nome, the post of chief scribe attached 



to one of the “localities” which belonged to the Administration of Provisions. 
On behalf of the Pharaoh, the young man received, registered, and distributed 

1 Drawn by ffanohor-G-udin, from IjEpsius, Denim., ii. 3. Amten is portrayed standing upright 
in the recess and on the doorposts of the false door, as well as on the wall; lo right and left lie 
hears a mace and a long staff in his hands ; on the right a slave serves the funeral banquet ; on the 
left a jerboa, a hare, a porcupine, a weasel, and another quadruped of undecided shape represent the 
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the meat, cakes, fruits, and fresh vegetables which constituted the taxes, all on 
his own responsibility, except that he had to give an account of them to the 
“Director of the Storehouse” who was nearest to him. We are not told how 
long lie remained in this occupation ; we see merely that he was raised suc- 
cessively to posts of an analogous kind, but of increasing importance. The 
provincial offices comprised a small staff of employes, consisting always of the 
same officials : — a chief, whose ordinary function was “ Director of the Store- 
house ; ” a few scribes to keep the accounts, one or two of whom added to his 
ordinary calling that of keeper of the archives; paid ushers to introduce 
clients, and, if need be, to bastinado tbera summarily at the order of the 
“ director ; ” lastly, the “ strong of voice,” the criers, who superintended the 
incomings and outgoings, and proclaimed the account of them to the scribes 
to be noted clown forthwith . 1 A vigilant and honest crier was a man 
of great value. He obliged the taxpayer not only to deliver the exact 
number of measures prescribed as his quota, but also compelled him to 
deliver good measure in each case ; a dishonest crier, on the contrary, could 
easily favour cheating, provided that he shared in the spoil. Amten was 
at once “crier” and “laxer of the colonists” to the civil administrator 
of the Xoite nome : ho announced the names of the peasants and the 
payments they made, then estimated the amount of the local tax which 
each, according to his income, had to pay. He distinguished himself so 
pre-eminently in these delicate duties, that the civil administrator of Xofe 
made him one of his subordinates. He 1 became “Chief of the Ushers,” 
afterwards “ Master Crier,” then “Director of all the King’s flax ” in the Xoite 
nome — an office which entailed on him the supervision of the culture, 
cutting, and general preparation of flax for the manufacture which wns 
carried on in Pharaoh’s own domain. It was one of the highest offices 
in the Provincial Administration, and Amten must have congratulated himself 
on his appointment. 

Prom that moment his career became a great one, and he advanced quickly. 
Up to that time he had been confined in offices ; he now left them to perform 
more active service. The Pharaohs, extremely jealous of their own authority, 
usually avoided placing at the head of the no rues in their domain, a single 

animals which be was wont to pursue in the Libyan desert in Ms capacity of Grand Huntsman. la 
the upper part of the picture he is seated, and once more partakes of tho funeral repast. The lengthy 
inscription in short columns, which, occupies the upper part of the wall, enumerates his principal 
titles, his estates in tho Delta, and mentions some of the honours conferred on him by Ms sovereign 
in the course of his long career. 

1 With regard to tkeso criers — called in Egyptian nalcht-kfa-Su—sw Maspjsro, Eludes Egyptiennes, 
vol. ii. pp. 135, 139, Bopresentations of Offices will he found in the tomb of ShopsMrh, at Saqq&ra 
(Lapsing, Eenhm., ii., 62, 63, 64), in the tomb of Phtahhotpft (id., pi. 103 a), and in several other® 
(id., pi. 71 a, 74, etc.); e£ an administrative office in the nome of the Gazelle, under the YI tu dynasty, 
p. 289 of the present work. 
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ruler, who would have appeared too much like a prince ; they preferred having 
in each centre of civil administration, governors of the town or province, 
as well as military commanders who were jealous of one another, supervised 
one another, counterbalanced one another, and did not remain long enough 
in office to become dangerous. Amten held all these posts successively 
in most of the nomes situated in the centre or to the west of the Delta, 
His first appointment was to the government of the village 
of Pidosu, an unimportant post in itself, but one which 
entitled him to a staff of office, and in consequence pro* 
cured for him one of the greatest indulgences of vanity 
that an Egyptian could enjoy . 1 The staff was, in fact, a 
symbol of command which only the nobles, and the 
officials associated with the nobility, could carry 
without transgressing custom ; the assumption of it, 
as that of the sword with us, showed every one that / 
the bearer was a member of a privileged class. 

Amten was no sooner ennobled, than his functions 



began to extend ; villages were rapidly added 
to villages, then towns to towns, including 
such an i mportaut one as Brito, and finally 
the nomes of the Harpoon, of the Bull, of 
the Silurus, the western half of the Suite 
i tome, the norno of the Haunch, and a part 
of lire Pay urn came within his jurisdiction. 

The western half of the Saite uome, where 
he long resided, corresponded with what 
was called later the Libyan nome. It 
readied nearly from the apex of the Delta 
to the sea, and was bounded on one side by the Canopic branch of the Uile, 
on the other by the Libyan range ; a part of the desert us well as the Oases 
fell under its rule. It included among its population, as did many of the 
provinces of Upper Egypt, regiments composed of nomad hunters, who were 
com [jelled to pay their tribute in living or dead game. Amten was 
metamorphosed into Chief Huntsman, scoured the mountains with Ms 
men, and thereupon became one of the most important personages in the 
defence of the country. The Pharaohs had built fortified stations, and had 
from time to time constructed walls at certain points where the roads entered 
the valley — at Syene, at Coptos, and at the entrance to the "Wady T&milnt. 

1 Maspeko, Etudes Egyptiennes, vol. ii. pp. 105, 166. 

* Drawn by Fauclier-Gudin, from Lepsitjb, Denltm., ii. 120 a i the original is in the Berlin Museum. 
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Amten having been proclaimed Ci Primate of the Western Gate,” that is, 
governor of the Libyan marches, undertook to protect the frontier against 
the wandering Bedouin from the other side of Lake Mareotis. His duties 
as Chief Huntsman had been the best preparation he could have had for this 
arduous task. They had forced him to make incessant expeditions among 
the mountains, to explore the gorges and ravines, to be acquainted with 
the rontes marked out by wells which the marauders u ere obliged to follow 
in their incursions, and the pathways and passes by which they could 
descend into the plain of the Delta; in running the game to earth, he 
had gained all the knowledge needful for repulsing the enemy . 1 Such 
a combination of capabilities made Amten the most important noble in this 
part of Egypt. When old age at last prevented him from leading an 
active life, he accepted, by way of a pension, the governorship of the nome 
-of the Haunch : with civil authority, military command, local priestly 
functions, and honorary distinctions, he lacked only one thing to make him 
the equal of the nobles of ancient family, and that was permission to bequeath 
without restriction his towns and offices to his children. 

His private fortune was not as great as we might be led to think. 
He inherited from bis father only one estate , 2 but had acquired twelve others 
in the nornes of the Delta whither his successive appointments had led him 
— namely, in the Sai'fce, Xoite, and Letopolite nomes . 3 He received subse- 
quently, as a reward for his services, two hundred portions of cultivated 
land, with numerous peasants, both male and female, and an income of 
one hundred loaves daily, a first charge upon the funeral provision of 
'Queen Hapimimait . 4 He took advantage of this windfall to endow his 
family suitably. His only son was already provided for, thanks to the 
munificence of Pharaoh; he had begun his administrative career by holding 
the same post of scribe, in addition to the office of provision registrar, 
which his fatlier had held, and over and above these he received by royal 
grant, four portions of cornland with their population and stock.*’ Amten 
gave twelve portions to his other children and fifty to his mother Hibsonit, 
by means of which she lived comfortably in her old ago, and left an 
annuity for maintaining worship at her tomb . 6 ne built upon the remainder 
of the land a magnificent villa, of which he has considerately left us the 

1 Masperg, Etudes Egyytiennes, vo 3. ii. pp. 177-181, 3S8-1S1. 

2 InsPisrus, Benina., ii. 7 a, 1. 5 ; ci. Maspero, Eludes Eyijpiiervn.es, vol. ii. pp. 238-211. 

3 Lepsivs, Denim., ii. 6, 1. 4; cf. Maspero, Etudes Egyptiennes, vol. ii. pp. 217-219. 

* Lepsius, Denim., ii. 0, 11. 5, 6 ; cf, Maspero, Etudes Egyptiennes, vol. ii, pp. 220, 228. Queen 
Hapfmimait seems to have been the mother of Snofrui, the first Pharaoh of the IV th dynasty of Manet, ho. 

5 LepsiVS, Denim., ii. 6, 1. 2; cf. Maspero, Etudes Egyptiennes, vol. ii. pp. 213-217. 

6 Lepsius, Denim., ii. 3, 11. 13-18 ; cf. Maspero, Etudes Egyptiennes, vol, ii. pp. 22G-230. The 
area of these portions of land is given, but the interpretation of the measures is still open to dispute. 
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description. The boundary wall formed a square of 350 feet on each face, and 
consequently contained a superficies of 122,500 square feet. The well-built 
dwelling-house, completely furnished with all the necessities of life, was 
surrounded by ornamental and fruit-bearing tree's, — the common palm, the 



nebbek, fig trees, and acacias; several ponds, neatly bordered with greenery, 
afforded a habitat for aquatic birds; trellised vines, according to custom, 
ran in front of the house, and two plots of ground, planted with vines in 
full bearing, amply supplied tbe owner with wine every year. 2 It was 
there, doubtless, that Amten ended his days in peace and quietude of 
mind. The tableland whereon the Sphinx has watched for so many centuries 
was then crowned by no pyramids, but mastabas of fine white stone rose 

i This plan is taken from a Theban tomb of the XYIIP 1 dynasty (Chamfolliok, Monuments do 
I'Bqypte ct de la NuUe , pi. echo..; Ropelmni, Monumenti Storid, pi. Ixix.; WtLKixsow, Manners and 
Customs, 2nd edit., vol. i. p. 877) ; but it corresponds exactly with the description which Amten has 
left ns of his villa. ^ oyn OQU 

* Lepsitjs, Denim., ii. 7 6 ; cf. Maspebo, Etudes Egyptiennes, vol. u. pp. 
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here and there from out of the sand : that in which the mummy of Amten 
was to be enclosed was situated not far from the modern tillage of AbMr, 
on the confines of the nome of the Haunch, and almost in sight of the 
mansion in which his declining years were spent.' 

The number of persons of obscure origin, who in this manner had risen 
in a few years to the highest honours, and died governors of provinces or 
ministers of Pharaoh, must have been considerable. Their descendants 
followed in their fathers’ footsteps, until the day came when royal favour 
or an advantageous marriage secured them the possession of an hereditary 
fief, and transformed the son or grandson of a prosperous scribe into a 
feudal lord. It was from, people of this class, and from the children of 
the Pharaoh, that the nobility was mostly recruited. In the Delta, where the 
authority of the Pharaoh was almost everywhere directly felt, the power 
of the nobility was weakened and much curtailed; in Middle Egypt it 
gained ground, and beeame stronger and stronger in proportion as one 
advanced southward. The nobles held the principalities of the Gazelle, 9 
of the Hare, 1 2 3 of the Serpent Mountain, 4 of Akhinim, 5 6 of Thinis, 0 of Qasr-es- 
Sayad, 7 of El-Kab, 8 of Aswan, 9 and doubtless others of which we shall some 
day discover the monuments. They accepted without difficulty the fiction 
according to which Pharaoh claimed to be absolute master of the soil, and 
ceded to his subjects only the usufruct of their fiefs; but apart from the 
admission of the principle, each lord proclaimed himself sovereign in his own 

1 The site of Amfen’s manorial mansion is nowhere mentioned in iho inscriptions; hut the 
custom of the Egyptians to construct their tombs as near as possible to tho places where they 
resided, leads me to consider it as almost certain that we ought to look for its site in the 
Memphite plain, in the vicinity of the town of Abhtir, but in a northern direction, so as to keep 
within the territory of the Letopolite nome, where Amten governed in the name of the king. 

2 Tomb of KMnas, prince of the Gazelle nome. at Zawyet-el-M oiyetJn (Chasij’oauha, Monuments 
de VEgupt et de la Nubie , vol. ii. pp. 441-454; Levsiu?, Lenient., iL 105, Kjfj); we find in the same 
locality, and at Sheikh-Said, the semi-ruinous tombs of other princes of this same nome, contempo- 
raries for the most part of the Yr b and VlIF h dynasties (Lei-sius, Oenhu., ii. 110, 111). 

• 5 Tombs ol the princes of the Hare at Sheikh-Said and at Borsho3i(LErsiTTS, Deu'km., ii. 112, US). 

4 Tomb of Z:m 1., prince of Thinis and of the Serpent Mountain, in Sayce, Gleanings fmn the 
Land nf Egypt (Recueil de Tramnx , vol. xiii.pp. Go-07); ef. for an interpretation of the text published 
by Savce, Maspero, Sur l’ inscription de Zdoit , in the Recueil de Travaux , vol. xiii. pp. GS-71. 

5 of ttls VnncoB of Akhmim, in Mariette, Monuments dicers, pi. xxi. b , p. 6, of iho text, 
and in E. Schiaparelli, Ckemmis-Achmim e la sua antica neeropoli (in the Etudes ArcMdoniques 
de differ ii iff. h Dr. C. Leemans , pp. 85-88). 

6 Tombs of the princes of Thinis at Mesheikh, opposite Girgeh(SAYCE, Gleanings from Ike Land of 
fyyplf * u £he Recueil de Travaux, vol. xiii. jip. 63, 01 ; Nestor I/hote, in the Itceueil, vol, xiii . pp. 71, 72) ; 
many others may be met with further north, towards Bem-Mohammed-el-K ft f hr (Sayce, ibid., p, 67)! 

7 r - iombs of the princes of Qasr-ea-Sayad, partly copied by Hostor L’holc, incompletely published 
mLT:i’$ivsJJenJ:m,.,ii. 113, l ll-,and in Yilmers-Stuart, Azfe Gleanings ,pp. 305-307, pis. xxxvi.-xxxviii. 

_ Several princes of El-Kab are mentioned in the graffiti collected and published by L. Stern, 
JMGuitmstaUe der Lueim, in the Zeitschrift, 1375, p. 65, et seq. 

8 The tombs of the princes of Asw&n, excavated betweou 1886 and 1892, have been published by U. 
Bounani {Les Tombeaux d* Assouan, in the Recueil de Tramux, vol. x. p. 182, ct seq.) and by Budge ( Ex- 
cavations made at Amdn , in the Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology, 1887-88, p. 4, et seq.). 
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domain, and exercised in it, on a small scale, complete royal authority. Every- 
thing within the limits of this petty state belonged to him— woods, canals, 
fields, even the desert-sand : 1 after the example of the Pharaoh, he farmed a 
part himself, and let out the remainder, either in farms or as fiefs, to those of 
his followers who had gained his confidence or his friendship. After the 
example of Pharaoh, also, he was a priest, and exercised priestly functions 



HXNTJXG WITH THE BOOMERANG AND FISHING WITH THE DOUBLE HARPOON IN A MA15SH OR POOL.® 


in relation to all the gods — that is, not of all Egypt, hut of all the deities 
of the noine. He was an administrator of civil and criminal law, received 
the complaints of his vassals and serfs at the gate of his palace, and 
against his decisions there was no appeal. He kept up a flotilla, and raised 
on his estate a small army, of which he was commander-in-chief by 
hereditary right. He inhabited a fortified mansion, situated sometimes 

1 Grande Inscription de Beni-Hassan, 11. 4G-53. The extent of the feudal power and organization 
of the nomes were defined for the first time by Maspero in La Grande Inscription de Bem-JSCasmn 
( Recueil , vol. i. pp. 170-181 ; of. Erman, JEgypten, p. 135, et seq,; Ed. Meyer, Geschichte JEgyptens, 
p. 150, et seq.). 

* Drawn by Eaueher-Gudin, from a photograph, by Gayet; cf. Maspero, Le Tombeau de Nahkti, 
in the Mifmoires publics par Us Membres de la Mission jrangaise du Caire, vol. v. p, 480. 
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within the capital of the principality itself, sometimes in its 
hood, and in which the arrangements of the royal city 1 were 
on a smaller scale. Side by side with the reception halls was 
where the legitimate wife, often a princess of solar rank, 
role of queen, surrounded by concubines, dancers, and slaves, 
of the various departments were crowded into the enclosure, 
directors, governors, scribes of all ranks, custodians, and nor 


neighbour- 
reproduced 
the harem, 
played the 
The offices 
with their 
rkmcn, who 


PItXNCE APT, I50UNF IN A PALANQUIN, INSPECTS HIS Ft ‘N Kit ANY DOMAIN," 

bore the same titles as the corresponding employes in the departments of 
the State: their White Storehouse, their Gold Storehouse, their Granary, 
were at times called the Double White Storehouse, the Double Gold Store- 
house, the Double Granary, as were those of the Pharaoh, Amusements at 
the court of the vassal did not differ from those at that of the sovereign: 
hunting in the desert and the marshes, fishing, inspection of agricultural 
works, military exercises, games, songs, dancing, doubtless the recital of long 
stories, and exhibitions of magic, even down to the contortions of the court 

* Maspebo, Sur le sens des mots Noutt el Edit, in. the Proceedings of Hie Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, vol. sii., 1889-90, p. 252, el seq, 

2 Drawn fay Faucher-Grudin, from a photograph by Emil Bragsch~Bey. The tomb of Api was dis- 
covered at Saqq&ra in 1884, It had been pulled down in ancient times, and a new tomb built on its 
ruins about ihe time of the XII th dynasty ; all that remains of it is npw in the museum at Gizeh, 
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buffoon and tlie grimaces of the dwarfs. It amused the prince to see one 
of these wretched favourites leading to him by the paw a eynoeephalus 
larger than himself, while a mischievous monkey slyly pulled a tame and 



A DWARF I’LA'mU WITH CYNOUEl'IIALI AND A TAME XUIS. 1 


stately ibis by the tail. From time to time the great lord proceeded to 
inspect his domain: on these occasions ho travelled in a kind of sedan 
chair, supported by two mules yoked together; or he was borne in a 
palanquin by some thirty men, while fanned by large flabella ; or possibly 



IN A NILE BOAT. 


he went up the Nile and the canals in his beautiful painted barge;. The 
life of the Egyptian lords may be aptly described as in every respect 
an exact reproduction of the life of the Pharaoh on a smaller scale.® 

Inheritance in a direct or indirect line was the rule, hut in every case of 
transmission the new lord had to receive the investiture of the sovereign either 

1 Drawn by Faucher- Gudin. from a chromolithograph in Flinders I’eteje’s Medum , pi. xxiv. 

The tombs of Beni-EDissan, which belong to the latter end of the XI th and early part of the 
XIF 1 dynasties, furnish us with the most complete picture of this feudal life (Oiiampollion, Monu- 
ments de VEgypte eb de la Nubie,yo 1. Ii. pp. 331-436; Bepsius, Derikm. t ii. 123, et geq.). All the 
features of •which it was composed, are to ba found singly on monuments of the Memphite epoch. 
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by letter or in person . 1 The duties enforced by the feudal state do not appear 
to have been onerous. In the first place, there was the regular payment of 
a tribute, proportionate to the extent and resources of the fief. In the next 
■place, there was military service : the vassal agreed to supply, when called 
upon, a fixed number of armed men, whom he himself commanded, unless he 
could offer a reasonable excuse such as illness or senile incapacity . 2 Attendance 
at court was not obligatory : we notice, however, many nobles about the person 
of Pharaoh, and there are numerous examples of princes, with whose lives we 
are familiar, filling offices which appear to have demanded at least a tem- 
porary residence in the palace, as, for instance, the charge of the royal wardrobe.'" 
When the king travelled, the great vassals were compelled to entertain him and 
his suite, and to escort him to the frontier of their domain . 4 On the occasion 
of such visits, the king would often lake away with him one of their sons to be 
brought up with his own children : an act which they on their part considered 
a great honour, while the king on his had a guarantee of their fidelity in the 
person of these hostages . 5 Such of these young people as returned to their 
fathers’ roof when their education was finished, wore usually most loyal to the 
reigning dynasty. They often brought back with them some maiden born in 
the purple, who consented to share their little provincial sovereignty , 0 while 
in exchange one or more of their sisters entered the liarom of the Pharaoh. 
Marriages made and marred in their turn the fortunes of the great feudal 
houses . 7 Whether she were a princess or not, each woman received as hev 
dowry a portion of territory, and enlarged by that amount her husband’s little 
state ; but the property she brought might, in a few years, be taken by her 
■daughters as portions and enrich other houses. The fief seldom could bear up 
agaiust such dismemberment ; it fell away piecemeal, and by the third or fourth 

5 For instance, this was so in the oa.se of the princes of (he Gazelle nome, as is shown by various 
passages in the Great Inscription of Beni-Hasan . 11. 13-2-1, 21-3G, 51-t>2, 71-73. 

* Prince Amoni, of the Gazelle nome, led a body of four hundred men and another body of six 
hundred, levied in his principality, into Ethiopia under these conditions; the first time that lie served 
in the royal army, was as a substitute for his father, who had grown too old (Masi-eko, La Grande 
Inscription de Jtcni-Hasmn, in the Rccue.il, vol. i. pp„ 171— J 73). Similarly, under the XVIII th 
dynasty, Ahrnosis of El-Kab commanded the war-ship, the Gulf, in place of his father (Gepsifs, 
Fhniun., 12 o, 11. 5, 0). The Uni inscription furnishes us with an instance of a general levy of the 
feudal contingents in. the time of the VI th dynasty (l. 14, et sup). 

3 Eg. Thothotpft, prince of the Hare nome, under tho XIF 1 dynasty (Levshts, Dtnhn., ii. pi. 135 ), 
and FnpimikhLi, lord of A-bydos, towards the end of theVI ti! (Mariette, Catalogue g&tdral, p. 191, 55b. 531). 

* An indication of this fact is furnished by the tc-sls referring to this course of the dead sun in 
Hades (Maspkro, Etudes de Mythohgie ei d 1 Archeologie Egypt icuues, vol. ii. pp. 4.1, 45). 

4 Kbit! I., prince of Sifit, was taken when quite young and brought up with the “ royal children ” 
at the court of an Hc-mcleopoliian Pharaoh of tho X iU dynasty (Masvero, in tho Revue Critique , 
i SS9, vol. ii. pp. 414, 415). 

6 Prince Jiafili of Qasr-es-Sayad had married a princess of the Papi family (V ilriers-Stuart, Nile 
Gleanings , pi. xxxviii.); so, too, had a prince of Girgeh (Nestor L’hote, in the Becueil, vol. xiii. p. 72), 

r The history of tho Gazelle nome furnishes us with a striking example of Lhe rapid growth of a prin- 
cipality through the marriages of its rulers (Mabpebo, La Grande Inscription de JJeni-Hassan , in the 
Remind, vol. i. p, 170, otseq.). I shall have occasion to tell it in detail in Chap. YI. of the present work. 
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generation had disappeared. Sometimes, however, it gained more than it lost 
in this matrimonial game, and extended its borders till they encroached on 
neighbouring nomes or else completely absorbed them. There were always in 
the course of each reign several great principalities formed, or in the process of 
formation, whose chiefs might be said to hold in their hands the destinies of 
the country. Pharaoh himself was obliged to treat them with deference, and 
lie purchased their allegiance by renewed and ever-increasing concessions. 
Their ambition was never satisfied ; when they were loaded with favours, and 
did not venture to ask for more for themselves, they impudently demanded 
them for such of their children as they thought were poorly provided for. 
Their eldest son “ knew not the high favours which came from the king. Other 
princes were his privy counsellers, his chosen friends, or foremost among his 
friends 1 ” he had no share in all this. 1 Pharaoh took good care not to reject a 
petition presented so humbly : he proceeded to lavish appointments, titles, and 
estates on the son in question ; if necessity required it, he would even seek out 
a wife for him, who might give him, together with her hand, a property equal 
to that of his father. The majority of these great vassals secretly aspired to 
the crown : they frequently had reason to believe that they had some right to 
it, either through their mother or one of their ancestors. Had they combined 
against the reigning house, they could easily have gained the upper hand, but 
their mutual jealousies prevented this, and the overthrow of a dynasty to which 
they owed so much would, for the most part, have profited them but little : as 
soon as one of them revolted, the remainder took arms in Pharaoh’s defence, 
led his armies and fought his battles. 2 Tf at times their ambition and greed 
harassed their suzerain, at least their power was at his service, and their self- 
interested allegiance was often the means of delaying the downfall of his house. 

Two things were specially needful both for them and for Pharaoh in order 
to maintain or increase their authority — the protection of the gods, and a 
military organization which enabled them to mobilize the whole of their 
forces at the first signal. The celestial world was the faithful image of our 
own; it had its empires and its feudal organization, the arrangement of 
which corresponded to that of the terrestrial world. 3 The gods who inhabited 
it were dependent upon the gifts of mortals, aad the resources of each 

1 La Grande Inscription de Beni- Hassan, 11. 148-1G0. These arc the identical words used by 
Khuumhotpu, lord of tire Gazelle nome, when trying to obtain an office or a grant of land on behalf 
of his son Nakhti. "We learn from the contest that fTsirtasen II. at once granted his request. 

- Tefabi, Prince of Siut, and his immediate successors, did so on behalf of the Pharaohs of the 
X th Horacleopolitan dynasty, against the first Theban Pharaohs of the Antuf family (Maspisro, in 
the lltvac Critique, 1S89, vol. ii. pp, 415-419). On the other hand, it appears that the neighbouring 
family of Kbniimkotpu, in the nome of the Gazelle, took the part of the Thebans, and owned their 
subsequent greatness to them. 

3 Of. p. 9S of the present work, for what has been said on the nature and origin of the feudal 
system of the Egyptian gods. 
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individual deity, and consequently his power, depended on the wealth and 
number of his worshippers ; anything influencing one had an immediate effect 
on the other. The gods dispensed happiness, health, and vigour ; 1 to those 
who made them large offerings and instituted pious foundations, they lent 
their own weapons, and inspired them with needful strength to overcome 
their enemies . 2 They even came down to assist in battle, and every great 
encounter of armies involved an invisible struggle among the immortals .' 5 The 
gods of the side which was victorious shared with it in the triumph, and 
received a tithe of the spoil as the price oi their help; the gods of the 
vanquished wore so much the poorer, their priests and their statues were 
reduced to slavery, and the destruction of their people entailed their own. 
downfall. It was, therefore, to the special interest of every one in Egypt, from 
the Pharaoh to the humblest of his vassals, to maintain the good will and 
power of the gods, so tha.t their protection might be effectively ensured 
in the hour of danger. Pains were taken to embellish their temples with 
obelisks, colossi, altars, aud bas-reliefs; new buildings were added to the old; 
the parts threatened with ruin w'ere restored or entirely rebuilt; daily gifts- 
were brought of every kind — animals which were sacrilicud on the spot, broad, 
/lowers, fruit, drinks, as well as perfumes, stuffs, vasrs, jewels, bricks or bars of 
gold, silver, lapis-lazuli, which were all heaped up in the treasury within tlu- 
reeesses of tho crypts . 1 If a dignitary of high rank wished to perpetuate tin 
remembrance of his honours or his services, and at tho same time to procure, for 
his double the benefit of endless prayers and sacrifices, he placed “ by special 
permission ” 6 a statue of himself on a votive stele in the part of tho temple- 
reserved for this purpose, — in a courtyard, chamber, encircling passage, as at 
Karnak , 6 or on the staircase of Osiris as in that, leading up to the terrace in the 

1 I may here* remind my readers of the mnnheriess hns-reliidh and s-h.hu on which the kin# >n 
represented as making an offering ton god, who irplie.4 in some rivli formula a-; ihc following: ■•] 
give thee health and strength ; or, - 1 give thee joy and lift* for millions ot jmar.i.” 

- See, for instance, at Medinct-Hubu, Amon aud oilier gods handing (o Ihun&es ill. the* great 
curved sword, the 4 * khopsliu ’’ (Dbmichbk, JJUlnri&me Lisnhnficn , vol. i. pK vii., si., xii., siii., xvi„ svii.). 

i la the “ Poem of Pentatiirit,” Anion comes from Hcrnionthis hi the Thehaid to (Jodshfi in Lhe 
heart of Syria, in order to help Ramses II. in battle, and rescue him from tho peril into which he 
had been plunged by the desertion of his supporters (E. and J. BE ItorGE, Lo Poetnc de Pentaimr , 
in the Pcuue Egyptologiqve, vol. v. pp. 158, lug). 

4 See the “Poem of Pentium it ” (K aud ,T. be Rouge, in the Ttevue Egyplologique, vol, y, p. 15* 
et soq.) for the grounds on which Ramses II. bases ids imperative appeal to Am»n for help : • < Havel 
not made thee numerous offerings? I have tilled thy temple with my prisoners. I have built thee 
an everlasting temple, and have not spared my wealth in endowing it for thee ; I lay tho whole- world 
under contribution iu order to stock iky domain. ... I have built thee whole pylons in stone, and 
have myself reared tho flagstafts which adorn them ; I have brought thee obelisks from Elephantine.” 

s The majority of the votive statues were lodged in. a temple “ by .special favour of a king 
em Hosh’ft ETi kuib eutox — as a recompense for services rendered (Mahiette, Catalogue (ins priu- 
cipaux monuments du de Baulaq , 1S64, p. 60; and Kurna'k, text, p. 42, et seq.). Soiao only of 

t}\o stolse boar an inscription to the above effect (Mariette, Catalogue de s prineipaux monuments, 
1864, p. 65) ; no authorization, from the king was required for the consecration of a stele in a temple. 

* It was in the encircling passage of the limestone temple huilt by the kings of the XII th 
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sanctuary of Abydos ; 1 lie then sealed a formal agreement with the priests, by 
which the latter engaged to perforin a service in his name, in front of this com- 
memorative monument, a stated number of times in the year, on the days fixed 
by universal observance or by local custom . 2 For this purpose he assigned to 
them annuities in kind, charges on his patrimonial estates, or in some cases, 
if he were a great lord, on the revenues of his fief, R — such as a fixed quantity 
of loaves and drinks for each of the celebrants, a fourth part of the sacrificial 
victim, a garment, frequently also lands with their cattle, serfs, existing build- 
ings, farming implements and produce, along with the conditions of service with 
which the lands were burdened. These gifts to the god — “ nutir hotpuu ” — were, 
it appears, effected by agreements analogous to those dealing with property in 
mortmain in modern Egypt ; in each nome they constituted, in addition to the 
original temporalities of the temple, a considerable domain, constantly enlarged 
by fresh endowments. The gods had no daughters for whom to provide, nor 
sons among whom to divide their inheritance ; all that fell to them remained 
theirs for eve]', and in the contracts were inserted imprecations threatening 
with terrible ills, in this world and the next, those who should abstract the 
smallest portion from them . 4 Such menaces did not always prevent the king 
or the lords from laying hands on the temple revenues: had this not been 
the case, Egypt would soon have become a sacerdotal country from one end to 
the other. Even when reduced by periodic usurpations, the domain of the 
gods formed, at all periods, about one-third of the whole country . 0 

Its administration was not vested in a single body of Priests, representing 

<ly n.i sty, and now completely destroyed, that all the Karnak votive statues were discovered 
(Mauieite, Karnak, text, p. 42, ct setj.). Somo ol’ them still rest on the stone ledge on which they 
were placed hy the priests of the god at the moment of consecration. 

1 The majority of the stelae collected in the temple of Osiris at Abydos were supposed to have 
come from “ the staircase of the great god,” In reference to this staircase, the tomb of Osiris to which 
it led, and the fruitless efforts made by Mariotte to discover it, sec MAsrEUQ’s remarks in the lUvm 
Critique, LSS1, vol. i. p. 83, and Etudes Egyptieunes, vol. i. pp. 12S, 121). See p. 5'J8 of this voi. 

" The great Siufc inscription, translated by Mashero ( Etudes da Mythohxjie et d’Areheologie 
Egypliciam, vol i. pp. 53-75) and by EltMAif (Zehn Verlriige uus dem snittleren Jleich, in the 
ZeU&chrift, 1882, pp. 159-181), has preserved for us in its entirely one of tlieao contracts between 
a prince and the priest of Uapuaitil. 

3 This is proved by the passages in the Siut inscription (11. 21, 2S, 41, 43, 03), in which Hapiza&fi 
draws a distinction between the revenues which ho assigns to the priests “on the house of his 
father,” i.e. on hits patrimonial estates, and those revenues which ho grants “on the house of the 
prince ” or on his princely fief. 

4 The foundation stele of the temple at Deir-el-Medineh is half filled with imprecations of 
this kind (S. Birch, Sur me Stele, Hferalique, iu Chabas’ Melanges Egyptolugiques, 2nd series, pp. 
321-343, and Inscriptions in the Jlieralie and Demotic, Character, pi. xxix.). We possess two frag- 
ments of similar inscriptions bolonging to the time of the Ancient Empire, but in such a mutilated 
rotate as to defy translation (Mariette, Les Mastakas de VAncien Empire, p, 318 ; E. and J. de 
Bough, Inscriptions MdroglypMques, pi. 1). 

5 The tradition handed down by Diodorus (i. § 21) tells us that the goddess Isis assigned a third 
of the country to the priests ; the whole of Egypt is said to have been divided into three equal 
parts, the first of whioh belonged to the priests, the second to the kings, and the third to the 
warrior class (ib., § 73). When we read, in the great Harris Papyrus, the list of the x )r0 P ar ty 
possessed by the temple of the Theban Amon alone, all over Egypt, under Ramses III,, we can. 
readily believe that the tradition of the Greek epoch in no way exaggerated matters. 
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the whole of Egypt and recruited or ruled everywhere in the same fashion. 
There were as many bodies of priests as there were temples, and every temple 
preserved its independent constitution with which the clergy of the neighbouring 
temples had nothing to do : the only master they acknowledged was the lord of 
the territory on which the temple was built, either Pharaoh or one of his nobles. 
The tradition which made Pharaoh the head of the different worships in Egypt 
prevailed everywhere, but Pharaoh soared too far above this world to coniine 
himself to the functions of any one particular order of priests : 1 he officiated 
before all the gods without being specially the minister of any, and only exerted 
his supremacy in order to make appointments fco important sacerdotal posts in 
his domain . 8 He reserved the high priesthood of the Memphite Phtah and that 
of Ra of Heliopolis either for the princes of his own family or more often for his 
most faithful servants ; 8 they were the docile instruments of his will, through 
whom he exerted the influence of the gods, and disposed of their property without 
having the trouble of administrating it. The feudal lords, less removed from 
mortal affairs than the Pharaoh, did not disdain to combine the priesthood of 
the temples dependent on them with the general supervision of the different 
worships practised on their lands. The princes of the Gazelle nome, for instance, 
bore the title of Directors of the Prophets of all the Gods,” but wore, correctly 
speaking, prophets of Horus, of Ivhnumu. master of Haohit, and of Pakhifc mis- 
tress of the Speos- Artemidos . 4 The religious suzerainty of such princes was the 
complement of their civil and military power, and their ordinary income was 
augmented by some portion at least of the revenues which the lands in mort- 
main furnished annually. The subordinate sacerdotal functions were filled by 
professional priests whose status varied according to the gods they served and 

1 The only exception to this rule was in the case of the Theban kings of the XXI st dynasty, 
and even here the exception is more apparent than real. As a matter of fact, these kings, Hrihnr 
and Pmozmfi, began by being high priests of Anion before ascending the throne; they were 
pontiffs who became Pharaohs, not Pharaohs who created themselves pontiffs. Possibly we ought to 
place Snionkhari of the XIV th dynasty in the same category, if, as Erugsch assures us (Gesohichle 
JEgypt&ns, p. 181, efc seq . ; cf. Wikdewahn, JEgyptisdhe Gesehiehte , p. 2G7), his name, Mir-mashafi, is 
identical with the title of the high priest of Osiris at Mendes, thus proving that hr was pontiff* of 
Osiris in that town before. he became king. 

- Among otnor instances, we hare that of the king of the XXI’ 4 Tan Lie dynasty, v, ho appointed 
Mankhopirri, high priest of the Theban Amon (Bnuoscu, Eeeucit de Monuments, vol. i. pi. xxii., 
the stele is now in the Louvre), and that of the las-t king of the same dynasty, Psu&ennes II., who 
conferred the same office on prince Aupuhi, 3on of Sheshonqft (Mactcbo, Lp.s Mamies royal cs do J)<fir- 
el-JBaharU in tho Memoirs de la Mission du Cairo, vol. i. p. 730, ct seq.). The king’s right of nomi- 
nation harmonized very Well with the hereditary transmission of the priestly office through members 
of the same family, as we shall have occasion to show later on. 

s A li&t, as yet very incomplete, of the high priests of Phtah at Memphis, was drawn up by 
1*!, Schiaparelli iu his Catalogue of the Egyptian Museum at Florence (pp. 203-203). One of them, 
Shopsis&phtah I., married the eldest daughter of Pharaoh Bliopsiskaf of the IV th dynasty (33, he 
Bodge, lie cher ekes sur les monuments qtt'on pout aitribuer aux six 'premieres dynasties de Mauethon , 
pp. 67-71); KhamoMt, one of the favourite sons of Itamges II., was also high priesL of the Memphite 
Phtah during the greater part of his hither's reign. 

* See their titles collected in Maspebo’s La Grande Inscription do Bem-Hasstin ( Uecueil de 
Travaux, vel. i. pp. 179,180); the sacerdotal titles borne by the princes and princesses of Thebes 
tinder the XX th dynasty will be found in Masj?eko, Les Mamies royales de Ddir-el-Bahari. 
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the provinces in which they were located . 1 Although between the mere priest 
and the chief prophet there were a number of grades to which the majority never 
attained, still the temples attracted many people from divers sources, who, once 
established in this calling of life, not only never left it, but never rested until 
they had introduced into it the members of their families. The offices they 
filled were not necessarily hereditary, but the children, born and bred in the 
shelter of the sanctuary, almost always succeeded to the positions of their fathers, 
and certain families thus continuing in the same occupation for generations, 
at last came to be established as a sort of sacerdotal nobility . 2 The sacrifices 
supplied them with daily meat and drink ; the temple buildings provided them 
with their lodging, and its revenues furnished them with a salary proportionate 
to their position. They were exempted from the ordinary taxes, from military 
service, and from forced labour ; it is not surprising, therefore, that those who 
were not actually members of the priestly families strove to have at least a share 
in their advantages. The servitors, the workmen and the employes who congre- 
gated about them and constituted the temple corporation , 3 the scribes attached 
to the administration of the domains, and to the receipt of offerings, shared de 
faeto if not de jure in the immunity of the priesthood ; as a body they formed 
a separate religions society, side by side, but distinct from, the civil population, 
and freed from most of the burdens which weighed so heavily on the latter . 4 

The soldiers were far from possessing the wealth and influence of the. clergy. 
Military service in Egypt was not universally compulsory, but rather the 
profession and privilege of a special class of whose origin but little is known.' 
Perhaps originally it comprised only the descendants of the conquering race, but 
in historic times it was not exclusively confined to the latter, and recruits won* 

1 The only hierarchy of which we have any knowledge is that of Iho Theban Amon. at Tvarnuk, 
thanks to the inscription in which itnkunikhmisu has told us of the advance in his career under Sett 
I. and Ramses I. from the rank of priest to that of •* First Prophet.” i.e. of High Priest of Amou 
(Tn. Deverta, Lp Monument Mographique do BttJtenhhonson, pp. 12 11; of. A. Uaji.llt, De VEledion 
<lu Grand Pretre d’ Ammon, in thn Revue Arehtfoloyique, 2nd series, J8G2, vol. iii.). 

2 We possess the coiiins of the priests of the Theban Month for nearly thirty generations, viz. from 
the XXY' 1 ' dynasty to the time of the Ptolemies. The inscriptions give us their gem alogies, as well 
as their intermarriages, and show us that they belonged almost exclusively to two or three important 
families who Intermarried with one another oriook tin ir wives from the families of the priests of Amon. 

J These were the QonMliu, who are eo frequently mentioned in the great inscription of Siftt 
(Maspeeo, Egyptian Documents, in the Transactions of the Society of Biblical Arclimology, vol. vii. 
p 14) ; we have already seen Qovbdtiu as forming part of the entourage of kings (see p. 277, note 3). 

4 We know what the organization of the temples during the Ptolemaic epoch was, and its main 
features are set forth summarily in Lumbroso’s Economic politique de VEgypta sous les Lagides, 
pp. 270-274. A study of the information which we glean here and there from the monuments of 
a previous epoch, shows ns that it was very nearly identical with the organization of the Pharaonic 
temples ; the ordy difference being that there was more regularity and precision in the distribution 
of the prio4s into classes. 

5 This class was called Monfitu in Ancient Egypt (BIaspebo i Etudes Egyptimnes, vol. ii. pp. 35, 36 ; cf. 
Brugsch, Die Mjyptologie, pp, 232, 233). Tiie Greek historians, from the time of Herodotus onwards, 
generally designated them by the term pdxipoi (Herodotus, ii. 164, 168; Diodorus Siculus, i, 28, 73, 
74 ; cf. Papyrus No. LXIIL du Louvre, iu Letuonse, Les Papyrus Grecs da Louvre, p. 360, ei seep). 
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raised everywhere among the fellahs , 1 the Bedouin of the neighbourhood, the 
negroes , 2 the Nubians , 3 and even from among the prisoners of war, or adventurers 
from beyond the sea . 4 This motley collection of foreign mercenaries composed 
■ordinarily the body-guard of the king or of his barons, the permanent nucleus 
round which in times of war the levies of native recruits were rallied. Every 
Egyptian soldier received from the chief to whom he was attached, a holding of 
land for the maintenance of himsolf and his family. In the fifth century b.c. 
twelve arurse of arable land was estimated as ample pay for each man , 5 and 
tradition attributes to the fabulous Sesostris 6 the law which fixed the pay at 
this rate. The soldiers were not taxed, and were exempt from forced labour 
during the time that they were away from home on active service ; with this 
exception they were liable to the same charges as the rest of the population. 
Many among them possessed no other income, and lived the precarious life of 
the fellah, — tilling, reaping, drawing water, and pasturing their cattle,-— in the 
interval between two musters . 7 Others possessed of private fortunes let then- 
holdings out at a moderate rental, which formed an addition to their patrimonial 
income . 8 Lest they should forget the conditions upon which they possessed this 

J This is shown, inter alia , by the real or supposititious letters in which the master-scribo endeavours 
to deter his pupil from adopting a military career (Maspero, Du Genre Eputolaire, pp. 40— i t ; cf. Erma n, 
A K'jijpten unrt lEgypthrlies Ldien im Altcrlum , pp. 721. 722;, recommending that of a scribe in preference. 

" Oni, under Pupil., recruited his army from among the inhabitants of the whole of Egypt, from Elo- 
] than tine t o LetopolU at the* mouth of the Della, aud as far as the Med iteri anean, from among tho Bedouin 
of Libya an.l of the Ldhmua, and even from the six negro races of Nubia (Inscription d'Ouni,U. Lt-19). 

3 The Nubian tribe of the Mfizaiu, afterwards known as tho Libyan tiibo of tho Mashauasha, 
furnished troops to the Egyptian kings and princes for centuries; indeed, the M&ssiiu formed such 
an integral part of tho Egyptian armies that their name came to be used in Coptic as a synonym for 
soldier, under tho form “ m.'iioi.” 

4 Later on \vu shall come across tho Shardana of the Koyal Guard under Itamsos II. (E. de Houee, 
Ex trait d'nn m&noire mrles atlaques, p. 5); later still, the Ion inns, Cnriuns, and Greek mercenaries 
will b«* found to play a decisive pari in the history of the , Stilus dynasties. 

6 Herodotus, ii. Id*. The aruru being equal to 27-82 area [an arc = 1U0 square metres], the 
military fief contained 27'82 x 12 — 33H S4 ares. [The “urura,” according to E. L. Griffith, wa.-, 
a square of 100 Egyptian cubits, making about ? of an acre, or 2000 square metres (Proceedings of the 
Society of liibiiml Archmnlogy, vole, xiv., xv.). — T bs.] The. chijliks created by MoLuiutued-Ali, with 
a view to bringing the abandoned districts into cultivation, allotted to each labourer who oifored to 
reclaim it, a plot of land varying from one to throe fc-ddans, i,e. from 1200-83 squa.ro metres to 
12002*4?) square metros, according to the nature of the soil and the necessities of each family (Chelu, 
Le Nil, le Soudan, V Egypt?., p. 210). The military fiefs of ancient Egypt were, therefore, marly three 
times as groat in extent as these abadiyehs, which were considered, in modern Egypt, sufficient to 
supply the wants of a whole family of peasants; they must, therefore, have secured not merely 
a bare subsistence, but ample provision for their proprietors. 

'* Diodorus Siculus, i. 54, 73, 93 ; cf. Aristotle, Poh’L, vli. J). No Egyptian monument contains 
any reference to the passing of such a law. The passage in the “Poem cf PentauiiiL,” which has 
been quoted in this connection (IiEV3LLOUT, La Caste Militairo organifd’e par Fanises II. d’apres 
JRodore de Sidle et le Poeme da Pentaour, in the Revue Egyptatoyzgiie, vol, iii. pp. 101-104), does not 
contain any statement to this effect. It merely makes a general allusion to the favours with which 
the king loaded his generals and soldiers. 

7 This follows from the expressions used in Papyrus No. LXIIJ . du Louvre, and from the recom- 
mendations addressed by the ministers of the Ptolemies to the royal administrators in regard to 
soldiers who had sunk into pauperism. 

8 Diodorus Siculus says in so many words (i. 74) that “the farmers spent their life in cultivating 
lands which had been let to them at a moderate rent by the king, by the priests, and by the warriors.” 
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military holding, and should regard themselves as absolute masters of it, they 
were seldom left long in possession of the same place : Herodotus asserts that 
their allotments were taken away yearly and replaced by others of equal extent . 1 
It is difficult to say if this law of perpetual change was always in force ; at any 
rate, it did not prevent the soldiers from forming themselves in time into a kind 
of aristocracy, which even kings and barons of highest rank could not ignore. 
They were enrolled in special registers, with the indication of the holding which 



was temporarily assigned to them. A military scribe kept this register in every 
royal nome or principality. Tie superintended the redistribution of the lands, 
the registration of privileges, and in addition to his administrative functions, he 
had in time of war the command of the troops furnished by his own district ; in 
which case ho was assisted by a “ lieutenant,” who as opportunity offered acted 
as his substitute in the office or on the battle-field . 8 Military service was not 
hereditary, hut its advantages, however trifling they may appear to us, seemed 
in the eyes of the fellahs so great, that for the most part those who were 
engaged in it had their children also enrolled. While still young the latter 
were taken to the barracks, where they were taught not only the use of tho 
bow, the battle-axe, the mace, the lance, and the shield, but were all instructed 
in such exercises as rendered the body supple, and prepared them for 
manoeuvring, regimental marching, running, jumping, and wrestling either 
with closed or open hand . 4 They prepared themselves for battle by a regular 
war-dance, pirouetting, leaping, and brandishing their bows and quivers in the 

1 Herodotus, ii. 108 ; of. Wiedemann, ITeroduls Zwntes Buck, pp. 57S-5S0. 

2 Drawn by Faueher- Gudin, from a scene in the tomb of Amoni-AmenemMit at Beni-IIasan 
(cf. Griffith and Heyvberry, Iieni-Hasan , vol. i. pi. xvi.), 

3 This organization was first defined by G. Maspeko, Etudes Egyptiennes , vol. ii. p. 34, et seq. 
While the name of the class liable to be called on for military Service was Monfitu. , later «wm, the 
soldiers collected into troops, the men on active serviee were called mdsh.au, the “marchers’' or 
“ foot soldiers.” 

4 See, on the subject of military education, the curious passages in tho Anastasi 'Papyrus 111 
(pi. v. 1. 5, pi. vL), and Anastasi IF. (pi. ix. 1. 4, et scq.), translated in Mabkeeo’s Du, Genre Episto- 
laire , pp. 40-44; cf. Ekman, Mgypten und JEgypiisches Leben im AUertutn, pp 721, 722. The 
exercises are represented on several tombs at Beni-Hasan (CHAMPOMiidN, Monuments de I’Egypte 
et de la Nnbie , pi. ccelxiv., and Texte, vol. ii. p. 348, et seq. ; Eosellint, Monuinenii eiodi, pi, cx:. 
et seq.). 
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air. Their training being finished, they were incorporated into local companies, 
and invested with their privileges. When they were required for service, part 
or the whole of the class was mustered ; arms kept in the arsenal were dis- 
tributed among them, and they were conveyed in boats to the scene of action. 
The Egyptians were not martial by temperament ; they became soldiers rather 
from interest than inclination . 1 

The power of Pharaoh and his barons rested entirely upon these two classes, 
the priests and the soldiers ; the remainder, the commonalty and the peasantry, 
were, in their hands, merely an inert mass, to be taxed and subjected to forced 
labour at will. The slaves were probably regarded as of little importance ; the 
bulk of the people consisted of free families who were at liberty to dispose of 
themselves and their goods. Every fellah and townsman in the service of the 
king, or of one of lib great nobles, could leave his work and his village when he 
pleased, could pass from the domain in which he was bom into a different one, 
and could traverse the country from one end to the other, as the Egyptians 
of to-day still do . 3 His absence entailed neither loss of goods, nor persecution 
of the relatives he left behind, and he himself had punishment to fear only 
when he left the Nile Yalloy without permission, to reside for some time in a 
foreign land . 8 But although this independence and liberty were in accordance 
with the laws and customs of the land, yet they gave rise to inconveniences 
from which it was difficult to escape in practical life. Every Egyptian, the 
King excepted, was obliged, in order to get on in life, to depend on one more 
powerful than himself, whom ho called his master. The feudal lord was proud 

1 Willi regard to iht nnwarliko character of the Egyptians, sec what Strabo cays, lib. xvii. § 58, 
p. SI 9. Dionorxfc. Sicvucs, i. 78, expressly stau-s that fiefs wore given to the fighting-men “ in order 
that the piiificsbiozi of thin landed properly might render them more zealous in risking their lives on 
behalf of their country.*' 

8 Tn. the Instructions of Kliiti, son of Duauf, to lus son Papi ” (Mascruo, Du Style cpistuhihx, 
p. -18, et soq. ; Lavth, Dip alliigyptischa Ilucltbckuh &u Ghc.inu , in the Siizuuijditri elite of the A.c,id( my 
of ilunicli. 1872, i. p. 87, d. scq.), the scribe shows us the working classes as behig always on the 
move; first el' all the boatman (§ vii.), then the husbandman (§ xii.), the armourer (§ xiv.), the Conner 
(§ xv.). I may mention here those wandering priest* of Isis or 0«iris, who, in tiro second century ot 
our era, hawked about their tabernacles and catch-penny oracles all over the provinces of the Roman 
Empire, and whose traces are found even so far afield as the remote paris of the Maud of Britain. 

3 The treaty between Itunines and ihe Prince of EMli contains a formal extradition clause in 
reference to Egyptians or Ilitljtcs, who had quitted their native country, of course without i'uo 
permission of their sovereign (E. nn EoruiS, Trait# entre Harases 11. et le prince tic Khd, in the 
Itevuc Arejie'nltitjiquc, 2nd sciies, vol. iv. p. 208, and in Eugf.u, Etudes sur les traitd's pub/ies, pp. 2-18, 
252; Chabas, Le Voyage d’un Egyptian, p. 832, et teq.). The two contracting parties expressly 
stipulate ihat persons extradited on one side or the other shall not bo punished for having emigrated, 
that their property is not to bo confiscated, nor arc their families to be hold responsible for their 
flight (11. 22-38, in the edition of Bouiuaxi’b lieentil de Trawux* vol. xiii. pp. 150-158, and vol. xiv. 
pp. 68, 6,9). From this clause it follows that in ordinary times unauthorized emigration brought upon 
the culprit corporal punishment and the confiscation of his goods, as well as various penalties on 
liis family. The way in which Sinfihit makes excuses for his flight, the fact of his asking pardon 
before returning to Egypt (Masvjbeo, Les Confes populaires, 2nd edit., p. 1 09, ct seep), the very terms 
of the letter in which the king recalls him and assures him of impunity, show us that the laws 
against emigration were in full force under the XII th dynasLy. 
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to recognize Pharaoh, as bis master, and he himself was master of the soldiers 
and priests in his own petty state . 1 From the top to the bottom of the social 
scale every free man acknowledged a master, who secured to him justice and 
protection in exchange for his obedience and fealty. The moment an Egyp- 
tian tried to withdraw himself from this subjection, the peace of his life was at 
an end ; he became a man without a master, and therefore without a recognized 
protector . 2 Any one might stop him on the way, steal his cattle, merchandise, 
or property on the most trivial pretext, and if he attempted to protest, might 



beat him with almost certain impunity. The oniy resource of the victim 
was to sit at the gate of the palace, waiting to appeal for justice till the 
lord or the king should appear. If by chance, after many rebuffs, his humble 
petition were granted, it was only the beginning of fresh troubles. Even if 
the justice of the cause were indisputable, the fact that he was a man without 
home or master inspired his judges with an obstinate mistrust, and delayed 
the satisfaction of his claims. In vain he followed his judges with his com- 
plaints and flatteries, chanting their virtues in every key: “Thou art the 
father of the unfortunate, the husband of the widow, the brother of the orphan, 
the clothing of the motherless : enable mo to proclaim thy name as a law 
throughout the land. Good lord, guide without caprice, great without little- 
ness, thou who destroyest falsehood and causest truth to be, come at tho words 
of my mouth ; I speak, listen and do justice. O generous one, generous of 
the generous, destroy the cause of my trouble ; here I am, uplift me ; judge 

1 Thu expressions which bear witness to this fact are very numerous : Mira Xibui? = ‘‘ Ho who . 
loves his master ; ” Aa& n!m m sMt = “ He who enters into the heart of his master,” etc. They 
recur bo frequently in the texts in the case of persons of all ranks, that it was thought no importance 
ought to be attached to them. But the constant repetition of tho word Nil), “master,” shows that 
wo must alter this view, and give these phrases their full meaning. 

s The expression, “a man without a master,” occurs several times in the Berlin Papyrus, No. ii. 
For instance, the peasant who is the heio of the story, says of the lord Mirfiitensi, that he is 
*" the rudder of heaven, the guide of the earth, the balance which carries the offerings, tho buttress 
of tottering walls, tbe support of that which falls, the great master who takes 'whoever is 'without 
a master to lavish on him the goods of his house, a jug of beer and three loaves ” each day (11. 90-95). 

Drawn by Faueher-Gudin, from tbe tomb of Khiti at Beni-Hasau (OHAMronmoN, Monuments, 
ceclxiv. 2 ; Boselltni, Monuments civili, pi, cxvii. 2). These are soldiers of the nonae of the Gazelle. 
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me, for behold me a suppliant before thee . 55 1 If lie were an eloquent speaker 
and the judge were inclined to listen, he was willingly heard, but his cause 
made no progress, and delays, counted on by his adversary, effected his ruin. 
The religious law, no doubt, prescribed equitable treatment for all devotees 
of Osiris, and condemned the slightest departure from justice as one of the 
gravest sins, even in the case of a great noble, or in that of the king himself ; 2 
but how could impartiality bo shown when the one was the recognized protector, 
the “ master 55 of the culprit, while the plaintiff was a vagabond, attached to 
no one, “ a man without a master 55 i 8 

The population of the towns included many privileged persons other than 
the soldiers, priests, or those engaged in the service of the temples. Those 
employed in royal or feudal administration, from the “superintendent of the 
storehouse " to the humblest scribe, though perhaps not entirely exempt from 
forced labour, had but a small part of it to bear . 4 These employes constituted 
a middle class of several grades, and enjoyed a fixed income and regular 
employment: they were fairly well educated, very self-satisfied, and always 
ready to declare loudly their superiority over any who were obliged to gain 
their living by manual labour. Each class of workmen recognized one or 
more chiefs, — the shoemakers, their master-shoemakers, the masons, their 
master-masons, the blacksmiths, their master-blacksmiths, — who looked after 
their interests and represented them before the local authorities . 3 It was 
said among the Greeks, that even robbers were united in a corporation like 
the others, and maintained an accredited superior as their representative 
with the police, to discuss the somewhat delicate questions which the prac- 
tice of their trade gave occasion to. When the members of the association 

1 Maspebo, Lea Conks populuires tie Plfrgypte Ancknne, 2ud edit., p. 46. 

s See, on this point, the “ Negative Confession ” in chap. exxv. of the Look of the Lead, a complete 
translation of which lias been, given on pp. 1SS-1U1 of the present work. 

3 The whole of this picture is taken from the ‘‘History of the Peasant,” which has Leon preserved 
to ns in the Berlin Papyrus, No. ii. (Ohabas, Les Papyrus hieruiiqim da Berlin, p. f>, cfc seep ; 
Goodwix in Chacas, Melanges Lgyptolagiques, 2nd series, p. 219, et sap ; M.vsmso, Los Contes 
populaires, 2nd edit,, p. 33, et sap). The Egyptian •writer has placed the time ol‘ his story under 
a king of the Heracloopolitan dynasties, the IX t! ‘ anu the X tu ; but what is true of that, epoch is 
equally true oi the Ancient Empire, as may ho proved by comparing what he says with the data 
which can he gleaned from an examination of the paintings on the Houiphito tombs. 

1 This is a fair inference from the indirect testimony of the Letters: the writer, in enumerating 
the liabilities of the various professions, implies by contrast that the scribe (i.e. the employe in 
general) is not subject in them, or is subject to a less onerous share of thorn than others. Tha 
beginning and end of the instructions of KMti would in themselves bo sufficient to show us the 
advantages which the middle classes under the XIl Ul dynasty believed they coaid derive from 
adopting the profession of scribe (Maspebo, Du Genre Ephtolairc, pp. 49, 50, 66, et seq.), 

3 The stelss of Abydos are very useful to those who desire to study the populations of a small 
town. They give us the names of the head-men of trades of all kinds : the head-iuason Didift 
(Maeeette, Catalogue general, p. 129, Nos. 593 and 339, No. 947), the master-mason Aa {id., p, 161, 
No. 640), the master-shoemaker Kakikkonti (Boubiaot, Petits Monuments el petite Textes, in the 
Becueil, vol. vii. p. 127, No. 19), the head-smiths ttoirtasen-tfati, Hotpu, HatpkrekhsG. (Mabiettb, 
Catalogue general , p. 287, No. 356), etc. 
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bad stolen any object of value, it was to this superior that the person robbed 
resorted, in order to regain possession of it: it was he who fixed the amount 
required for its redemption, and returned it without fail, upon the payment 
of this sum . 1 Most of the workmen who formed a state corporation, lodged, 
or at least all of them had their stalls, in the same quarter or street, under the 
direction of their chief . 8 Besides the poll and the house tax , 3 they were subject 



to a special toll, a trade licence which they paid byproducts of their commerce 
or industry . 5 Their lot was a hard one, if we are to believe the description 
which ancient writers have handed down to us: “I have never seon a black- 
smith on an embassy — nor a smelter sent on a mission — but what I have seen 
is the metal worker at Ms toil, — at the month of the furnace of his forgo, — 
his fingers as rugged as the crocodile, — and stinking more than fish-spawn. — 

1 Piotjorus Siculus, i 80; cf. Annus Gemots, xi. cap. xviii. § 16, according to the testimony of 
the jurisconsultus Arista, haudqnaquam indocli viri. According to DjePauw, Recherche* philosophiques 
sur les Egypliem et sur les Gldnois (Berlin, 1784), vol. ii. pt. 4, p. S3, ol seq., tlie regulations in 
regard to theft and thieves wore merely a treaty concluded with the Bedouin, in order to obtain 
from them, on payment of a ransom, the restoration of objects which they had carried off in the 
course of their raids. 

3 A. Baillet, Divisions ei Administration- d'ivnc Yille Itgyptimne, iu the Ikcueil de Travaux , 
vol. xi. pp. 34--S6. 

3 These two taxes are expressly mentioned under Amen6th.es III, (Brugsch, Die lEgyptologie, 
pp. 297-299), Allusion is made to it in several inscriptions of the Middle Empire. 

4 Drawn by Faucher-Gu&in, from Rqselum, Monumenti Civili, pi. 2 a\ cf. Vxuey, Le Tomlean 
do Rekhmard, in the Memoires de la Mission franchise du Cairo, vol. v. pis. xiii., xiv. 

* Tho registers (for the most part unpublished) which are contained in European museums show 
us that fishermen paid in fish, gardeners in flowers and vegetables, etc., tho taxes or tribute -which 
they owed to their lords. For the Greek period, see what Lombroso says in his Economic politique 
de V/Hgypte , p. 297, et seq. In the great inscription of Abydos (Marietta, Abydos, vol, i. pi. viii, 
1. S8) the weavers attached to the temple of Seti I, are stated to have paid their tribute in stints, 
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The artisan of any kind who handles the chisel,— does not employ so much 
movement as he who handles the hoe; 1 — hut for him his fields are the 
timber, his business is the metal, — and at night when the other is free,— he, 
he works with his hands over and above what he has already done, — for at 
night, he works at home by the lamp. — The stone-cutter who seeks his living 
by working in all kinds of durable stone,— when at last he has earned some- 
thing — and his two arms are worn out, he stops ; — but if at sunrise he remain 



sitting,— his legs are tied to his back. 8 — The barber who shaves until the 
evening, — when he falls to and eats, it is without sitting down i — while running 
from street to street to seek custom ; — if he is constant [at work] his two arms 
fill his belly — as the bee eats in proportion to its toil. — Shall I tell thee of the 
mason — how he endures misery ? — Exposed to all the winds — while lie builds 
without any garment but a belt — and while the bunch of lotus-flowers [which 

1 The literal translation would "bo, “The artisan of all hinds who handles the chisel Is more 
motionless limn lie who handles the hoe.” Both Imre, and in several other passages of this little 
satiric poem, I have been obliged to paraphrase the text in order to render iL intelligible to the 
modern reader. 

2 Brawn by Eaucber-G-udin, from Bo.SEr.Lm, MonumenU eivili, pi. xlviii. 2. 

3 This is an allusion to the cruel manner in which the Egyptians were accustomed to bind their 
prisoners, as it were in a bundle, with the legs bent backward along Ike back and attached to the 
arms. The working-day commenced then, as now, at sunrise, and lasted till sunset, with a short 
interval of one or two hours at midday for the woi'kmen’a dinner and siesta. 

* laterally, “ lie places himself on Ms elbow." The metaphor seems to me to be taken from the 
practice of the trade itself: the barber keeps his elbow raised when shaving and lowers it when ho 
is eating. 
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is fixed] on the [completed] houses — is still far out of his reach, 1 — his two 
arms are worn out with work; his provisions are placed higgledy piggledy 
amongst his refuse, — he consumes himself, for he has no other bread than his 
fingers — and he becomes wearied all at once. — He is much and dreadfully 
exhausted — for there is [always] a block [to be dragged] in this or that 
building,— a block of ten cubits by six, — there is [always] a block [to be 
dragged] in this or that month [as far as the] scaffolding poles [to which 
is fixed] the bunch of lotus-flowers on the [completed] houses, — When the 



A WORKSHOP OF SHOFMAKERS MAXUFACTlHtl'N'li SANDALS. 8 


work is quite finished, — if he has bread, he returns homo, — and his children 
have been beaten unmercifully [during his absence]. 8 — The weaver within 
doors is worse off there than a woman ; — squatting, his knees against his 
chest, — he does not breathe. — If during the day he slackens weaving, — he is 
bound fast as the lotuses of the lake; — and it is by giving bread to the 
doorkeeper, that tho latter permits him to see the light. 4 — The dyer, his 
fingers reeking — and their smell is that of fish-spawn ; — his two eyes are 
oppressed with fatigue, — his hand does not stop, — and, as he spends his time 
in cutting out rags — he has a hatred of garments. 3 — The shoemaker is very 
unfortunate ; —ho moans ceaselessly, — his health is the health of the spawning 

1 This passage is conjeeturally translate*!. I suppose that tho Egyptian masons had a custom 
analogous to that of our own, and attached a bunch of lotus to the highest part of a building they 
had just finished : nothing, however, has come to light to confirm this conjecture. 

* Diawn by Eaucher-Gndin, from Chamfolliqn’s Monuments da V'Egypte et da la Nulfc, pL 
olxvi 3; cf. Kosellini, Monumenfi drill, pi. lxiv. 1; Yxrey, La Ttmbe&tt de Relchnard, In the 
Me fmoires publics par les Membres de In Mission fin Quire, vol. v. pis. siii., xv. This picture belongs to 
the XVIII 01 dynasty ; but the sandals figured in it are, however, quite liko those to bo seen on more 
ancient monuments. 

3 SaUier Papyrus n° II., pi. iv. 1. 6, pi. v. 1. 5; cf. Maspeuq, Du Genre Epistol.ai.re chez les 
Auric ns Egyptians de Vepoqne pharaonique, pp. 50, 51 ; Latjth, Vic Altagyplischa Hochschule zu Chennu , 
in the Camples Jleadus of the Academy of Sciences of Munich, 1372, vol. i. p. 37, et seq. 

1 SaUier Papyrus n° II,, pi. vi. 11. 1-5; cf. Maspero, JDu Genre Epistolaire, pp. 53, 55, and 
Chabab, Itecherches pour servir a VJusloire de la XIX a dynastie tgyptiemie, pp. I -1-1, 115. 

■ 4 SaUier Papyrus n" IT., pi. vii. 11 2, 3. 
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fish, — a nd he gnaws the leather. 1 — The baker makes dough, — subjects the 
loaves to the fire; — while his head is inside the oven, — his son holds him 
by the legs ; — if he slips from the hands of his son, — he falls there into the 
flames .” 2 These are the miseries inherent to the trades themselves : the levying 

of the tax added to the cata- 
logue a long sequel of vexa- 
tions and annoyances, which 
were renewed several times 
in the year at regular inter- 
vals. Even at the present 
day, the fellah does not pay 
his contributions except 
under protest and by com- 
pulsion, but the determina- 
tion not to meet obligations 
except beneath the stick, 
was proverbial from ancient 
times : whoever paid his duos 

THE UAKER MAKING THS TiRKAD ANH PLACING IT W T11H OVEN. 3 b 6 f or6 received U, 

merciless beating would be overwhelmed with reproaches by his family, and 
jeered at without pity by his neighbours . 4 The time when the tax fell due, 
came upon the nomes as a terrible crisis which affected the whole population. 
Eor several days there was nothing to be heard but protestations, threats, 
beating, cries of pain from the tax-payers, and piercing lamentations from 
women and children. The performance over, calm was re-established, and the 
good people, binding up their wounds, resumed their round of daily life until 
the next tax-gathoring. 

The towns of this period presented nearly the same confined and mysterious 
appearance as those of the present day . 5 They were grouped around one 
or more temples, each of which was surrounded by its own brick enclosing 
wall, with its enormous gateways: the gods dwelt there in real castles, or, if 



1 Btillier Papyrus vP II., pi. vii. 1. 9, pi. viii. 1. 2. 

“ Ariastasi Papyrus n° II., pi. vii. 11. 8-5, with a duplicate of the dame passage in the Sallinr 
Papyrus n° I., pi. vii. 11. 7-9 ; cf. MasI'KKO, du Genre E pistol a ire dies les Audens Egypthn?, p. 35. 

3 Drawn by Fauehwv Gudin, from ibe painted picture in one of the small antechambers of the 
tomb of Earn sos III., at Bab-el-Moluk (EosEHiNr, Mornmnili civili, pi. lxxxvt. 8). 

4 Ahaiunus Maecelt.ineKj bk. xxii. chap. 10, § 23: “ Frubcseit apud cos, si quis non infitiaudo 
tribute, plurimas in corpore vibieps oatendat ; " cf. 2Elian, Far. Hist., vii. 18. For modern limes, 
read the curious account given by Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, 2nd edit., vol. i. pp. 800, 307. 

a I have had occasion to make “ soundings ” or excavations at various points In very ancient towns 
and villages, at Thebes, Abydos and Mataniyeh, and 1 give here a r&sumtf of my observations. Pro- 
fessor Petrie has brought to light and regularly explored several cities of the XII th and XVIII th 
dynasties, situated at the entrance to the Fay dm. I have borrowed many points in my description 
from the various works which he has published on the subject, Kahuv, Gtirob and Hawara, 1890 ; and 
lllahtm , Kahun and Gurdb, 1891. 
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this word appears too ambitious, redouts, in which the population could take 
refuge in oases of sudden attack, and where they could be in safety . 1 The 
towns, which had all been 
built at one period by some 
king or prince, were on a 
tolerably regular ground 
plan ; the streets were paved 
and fairly wide; they crossed 
each other at right angles, 
and were bordered with the house of a oueat wvim loiux- 

buil dings on the same line of frontage. The cities of ancient origin, which had 
increased with the chance growth of centuries, presented a totally different 
aspect. A network of lanes and blind alleys, narrow, dark, damp, and 
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by acacias or sycamores, where the country-folk of the suburbs held their market 
on certain days, twice or thrice a month ; then came waste ground covered with 
filth and refuse, over which the dogs of the neighbourhood fought with hawks 
and vultures. The residence of the prince or royal governor, and the houses 
of rich private persons, covered a considerable area, and generally presented 
to the street a long extent of bare walls, crenellated like those of a fortress : 

the only ornament admitted 
on them, consisted of angular 
grooves, each surmounted by 
two open lotus flowers having 
their stems intertwined. 
Within these walls domestic 
life was entirely secluded, 
and as it were confined to its 
own resources; the pleasure 
of watching passers-by was 
sacrificed to the advantage of 
not being seen from outside. 
The entrance alone denoted 
at times the importance of 
the great man who concealed 
himself within the enclosure. 
Two or three steps led up to 
the door, which sometimes 
had a columned portico, orna- 
mented with statues, lending 
an air of importance to the building. The houses of the citizens wore small, and 
built of brick; they contained, however, some half-dozen rooms, either vaulted, 
or having flat roofs, and communicating with each other usually by arched 
doorways. A few houses boasted of two or three stories ; all possessed a terrace, 
on which the Egyptians of old, like those of to-day, passed most of their time, 
attending to household cares or gossiping with their neighbours over the 
party wall or across the street. The hearth was hollowed out in the ground, 
usually against a wall, and the smoke escaped through a hole in the coiling ; 
they made their fires of sticks, wood charcoal, and the dung of oxen and 
asses. In the houses of the rich we meet with state apartments, lighted 
in the centre by a square opening, and supported by rows of wooden columns ; 

1 Dime by Boudier, from a photograph. by Emil Brugsch-Bey. The monument; is the stele of 
Sifcfi (TV® dynasty), in the Gizeli Museum (Maspero, Guide du Yisiimr, pp. 38, 208, 114, 
No. 1043). 





affections of tlie stomach and eyes ; the remainder of the dwelling was used 
for stables or warehouses. The store-chambers were often built in pairs ; 

1 Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph, taken in 1884, by Emil Brngsch-Bey. 

2 Drawn by Fauclier-H-udin, from a sketch by Professor Pjetsik, III (him, Kahnn awl Gurob, 
pi. svi. 3. 
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they were of brick, carefully limewashed internally, and usually assumed the 
form of an elongated cone, in imitation of the Government storehouses. 1 For 
the valuables which constituted the wealth of each house” 
hold — wedges of gold or silver, precious stones, 
ff 1 1 i'l\ ornaments for men or women — there were places of t/W 

M 1 1 t \ m concealment, in which the possessors attempted to ][&% 

§ fj'j* hide them from robbers or from the tax-col- 

J&r — lectors. But the latter, accustomed 
~ to the craft of the citizens, evinced 

GOODES heap-rksi 1 ." a peculiar aptitude for ferreting out rifil ,, 0N ox AVIIKEIif! 3 
the hoard : they tapped the walls, 

lifted and pierced the roofs, dug down into the soil below the foundations, 
and often brought to light, not only the treasure of the owner, but all the sur- 
roundings of the grave and human corruption. It was 
I ( -4; actually the custom, among the lower and middle classes, 

r/ , | to bury in the middle of the house children who had died 

ll’j ( ' j‘ I at the breast. The little body was placed in 

tSHjgj ' ■ 1 aU or ^ uen ^ ox > without any 

I ■ ; j attempt at embalming, and its favour- 

! , \ ite playthings and amulets were buried 
r *j^ with it : two or three infants are often 

i/f' rp' 1 * ^ found occupying the same colling The 

r| r , ^ ' J i playthings were of an artless but very 

n m m varied character ; dolls of limestone, 

j$| “> ''pi r/[ q enamelled pottery or wuod, with mov- 

W r’ggj’; ' dj able arms and wigs of artificial hair; 

v| / 1 ,T^\, pigs, crocodiles, ducks, and pigeons on 

'v •j'-yp, wheels, pottery boats, miniature sets of 

^iass^ household furniture, skin balls filled with 
' ^ hay, marbles, and stone bowls. However 
K trange it may appear, we have to fancy the 
apparatus urn striking a LIGHT. 5 small boys of ancient Egypt as playing at 


APPARATUS EOH STRIKING A LIGHT 5 


1 Fl. Petrie, Kitmn, Gurob and Havant, pp. 23,21; and lllahun, Kahrn and Gurdb,j>j>. 6-3. 
An instance of twin storehouses may he seen lo the right of the house of Anna on p. 315 of this 
History, 

* Drawn by Faneher-Gudin, from a head-rest in zuv possession obtained at Gobolen. (XI th 
dynasty) : the foot of the head-rest is usually solid, and cut oal of a single piece of wood. 

* Drawn by Faxioher-Gudin, from a sketch by Petrie, Umcara , Bialmnu and Arsinoe , pi. xiii. 21, 
The original, of rough -wood, is now in the Ashiaolean. Museum at Oxford, 

* Fl. Petrie, Kahun, Gurob and fflalmn, p. 24. 

5 Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a sketch published in Fl. Petrie, fflahun, Kahun and Gurob , 
pi, vii. The bow Is represented in the centre ; on the left, at the top, is the nut ; below it the 
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bowls like ours, or impudently whipping their tops along the streets without 
respect for the legs of the passers-by . 1 

Some care was employed upon the decoration of the chambers. The 
rough -casting of mud often preserves its original grey colour; sometimes, 
however, it was limewashed, and coloured red or yellow, or decorated 
with pictures of jars, provisions, and the interiors as well as the exteriors 
of houses . 2 The bed was not on legs, but consisted of alow framework, like 



J1l!KAL PAINTING'S IN THE RUINS OF AN ANCIENT IR)l?SU AT KAUPN.* 


the “angarebs ” of the modern Nubians, or of mats which were folded up in the 
daytime, but upon which they lay in their clothes during the night, the head 
being supported by a head-rest of pottery, limestone, or wood : the remaining 
articles of furniture consisted of one or two roughly hewn seats of stone, 
a few lion-legged chairs or stools, boxes and trunks of varying sizes for linen 
and implements , 1 kolil, or perfume, pots of alabaster or porcelain , 5 and lastly, 
the fire-stick with the bow by which it was set in motion , 0 and some roughly 

■fire-stick, which, was attached to the end of the stock; at the bottom. and right, two pieces of wood 
with round carbonized holes, which took fire from tile friction of the rapidly rotating stick. 

1 Fl. Petrie, Kabul, Gnrob and lllahun, pp. 24, 30, and 31 ; Hawara, BiaJmu and Artinae, 

pp. 11, 12. 

s Fir. Petrie, Kalmn, Gurob and lllahun, p. 24; and lllahnn , Kahun and Gurob , p. 7, and pi. xvi, 
-1, 5, C. The front of the house is represented ou the lower part, the interior on the upper part of 
•the picture. 

3 Drawn by Faucker-G-udin, from the facsimile in Petrie’s lllahun, Kalmn and Gurob, pi. xvi. 6, 

4 Fl, Petrie, Kahun, Gurob and Hawara , p. 24 ; and lllahun , Kalmn and Gurob, pp. 8—11, 12, 13. 
■ s Fi. Petrie, Kahun , Gurob and Hawara, pp. 29, 30. 

s Fl. Petrie, Kahun, Gurob and Waicara, p. 29, pi. ix. 6; and lllahun , Kahun and Gurob, p. 12, 
pi, vii. 21, 25, 26. I found several of these fire-sticks at Thebes, in the rains of the ancient city. 
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made pots and pans of clay or bronze . 1 Men rarely entered their houses 
except to eat and sleep ; their employments or handicrafts were such as to 
require them for the most part to work out-of-doors. The middle-class 
families owned, almost always, one or two slaves — either purchased or born 
in the house — who did all the hard work: they looked after the cattle, 
watched over the children, acted as cooks, and fetched water from the nearest 
pool or well. Among the poor the drudgery of the house- 
hold fell entirely upon the woman. She spun, wove, cut 
out and mended garments, fetched fresh water and pro- 
visions, cooked the dinner, and made the 
daily bread. She spread some handfuls 
of grain upon an oblong slab of stone, 
slightly hollowed on its upper surface, 
and proceeded to crush them with a 
smaller stone like a painter’s mullor, 
which she moistened from time to 
time. For an hour and more she 
laboured with her arms, shoulders, 
loins, in fact, all her body ; blit an in- 
different result followed from tbe great 
exertion. The flour, made to undergo 
several grindings in this rustic mortar, 
was coarse, uneven, mixed with bran, or whole grains, which had escaped 
the pestle, and contaminated with dust and abraded particles of the stone. 
She kneaded it with a little water, blended with it, as a sort of yeast, a piece of 
stale dough of the day before, and made from the mass round cakes, about 
half an inch thick and some four inches in diameter, which she placed upon a 
flat flint, covering them with hot ashes. The bread, imperfectly raised, often 
badly cooked, borrowed, from the organic fuel under which it was buried, a 
special odour, and a taste to which strangers did not readily accustom them- 
selves. The impurities which it contained were sufficient in the long run 
to ruin the strongest teeth ; eating it was an action of grinding rather than 
chewing, and old men were not unfrequentlv met with whose teeth had 
been gradually worn away to the level of the gums, like those of an aged ass 
or ox, s 





WOMAN GRJ SEIKO GHATS. 5 


1 Ft. Petrie, Ealrni, Gitrob and Hawara, pp. 24-28; and lllahnn , Eahun and Gnrob, pp. 8-11, 
12, 13. Earthen pots arc more common than those of bronze. 

2 Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph by Beckard (cf. Masiette, Album pjiolographigue dn 
Mush do Boidag, pi. 20; Masjpbbo, Guide dn V-istteur, p. 220, Nos. 1012, 1013). 

s The description of the woman grinding grain and kneading dough is founded on statues in the 
CJtzeh Museum (Mabiette, Notice de s principaux monuments, 1884, p. 202, Nos. 30-35, and Album 
phvlograpMque duMusfe de Boulag, pi. 20; Maspebo, Guide du Yisiteur, p. 220, Nos. 1012, 1013). 
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Movement and animation were not lacking at certain hours of the clay, 
particularly during the morning, in the markets and in the neighbourhood 
of the temples and government buildings: there was but little traffic 
anywhere else ; the streets were silent, and the town dull and sleepy. It woke 
up completely only three or four times a year, at seasons of solemn assemblies 
“of heaven and earth:” the houses were then opened and their inhabitants 



streamed forth, the lively crowd thronging the squares and crossways. 
To begin with, there was New Year’s Day, quickly followed by the Festival 
of the Dead, the “Uagait.” On the night of the 17feh of Thot, the priests 
kindled before the statues in the sanctuaries and sepulchral chapels, the fire 
lor the use of the gods and doubles during the twelve ensuing months. 
Almost at the same moment the whole country was lit up from one end to 


All the European museums possess tramerous specimens of the bread in question (OiiA.uPor.utON, 
Notice descriptive des monuments du Musee Egyptian, 1827, p, 97), and the effect which it produces 
m the long run on the teeth of those who habitually used ifc as au article of diet, has been obse-tvetl 
in mummies of the most important personages (Maspero, Lee Momies roydles de TMr el Bdkari , in 
the Mtfmoires de la Mission Frangaise , vol. i. p. 581). 

1 Drawn by Eaucher-Gudin, from a picture ou the tomb of Khnitmhotph at Bcni-Hasan (cf. 
Champollion, Monuments de VEgyple et de la Nubie , pi. ccolxxxi. bis, i ; Eoselltni, Mommenli 
rivili, pi. xli. G ; Lepsius, Denim., ii. 126), This is the loom which was reconstructed in 1889 for 
the Paris Exhibition, and which is now to he seen in the galleries of the Troeadero. 
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the other : there was scarcely a family, however poor, who did not place in 
front of their door a new lamp in which burned an oil saturated with salt, and 
who did not spend the whole night in feasting and gossiping . 1 The festivals 
of the living gods attracted considerable crowds, who came not only from the 
nearest nomes, but also from great distances in caravans and in boats laden 
with merchandise, for religious sentiment did not exclude commercial interests, 
and the pilgrimage ended in a fair. For several days the people occupied 
themselves solely in prayers, sacrifices, and processions, in which the faithful, 
clad in white, with palms in their hands, chanted hymns as they escorted 
the priests on their way. “ The gods of heaven exclaim f Ah ! ah ! ’ in 
satisfaction, the inhabitants of the earth are full of gladness, the Hathors beat 
their tabors, the great ladies wave their mystic whips, all those who are 
gathered together in the town are drunk with wine and crowned with flowers ; 
the tradespeople of the place walk joyously about, their heads scented with 
perfumed oils, all the children rejoice in honour of the goddess, from the rising 
to the setting of the sun.” 2 The nights were as noisy as the days : for a few 
hours, they made up energetically for long months of torpor and monotonous 
existence. The god having re-entered the temple and the pilgrims taken 
their departure, the regular routine was resumed and dragged on its tedious 
course, interrupted only by the weekly market. At an early hour on that day, 
the peasant folk came in from the surrounding country in an interminable 
stream, and installed themselves in some open space, reserved from time 
immemorial for their use. The sheep, geese, goats, and large-horned cattle 
were grouped in the centre, awaiting purchasers. Market-gardeners, fishermen, 
fowlers and gazelle-hunters, potters, and small tradesmen, squatted on the 
roadsides or against the houses, and offered their wares for the inspection of 
their customers, heaped up in reed baskets, or piled on low round tables : 
vegetables and fruits, loaves or cakes baked during the night, meat either raw 
or cooked in various ways, stuffs, perfumes, ornaments, — all the necessities and 
luxuries of daily life. It was a good opportunity for the workpeople, as well 
as for the townsfolk, to lay in a store of provisions at a cheaper rate than from 
the ordinary shops ; raid they took advantage of it, each according to his means. 

1 The night of the 17th Thot— which, according io our compulation, would bo the night of the 
10th to the 17th — was, as may ho seen from the Great Inscription of 8iut (1. 30, etseq.), appointed 
For the ceremony of “ lighting the fire ” before iho statues of the dead and of the gods. An at the 

Feast of Lamps ” mentioned by Herodotus (ii. 62), the religious ceremony was accompanied by a 
general ill u initiation which lasted ali the night; the object of this, probably, was to facilitate the 
visit which the souls of ihe dead wore supposed to pay at this time to the family residence, 

2 DtMXCHEN, Bendera, pi. xxxviii. 11. 15-19- Tho people of Bendera crudely enough called 
this the “ Feast of Drunkenness.” From what we know of the earlier epochs, we tiro justified in 
making this description a general one, and in applying it, as J have done here, to tho festivals of 
other towns besides Bendera, 
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Business was mostly carried on by barter . 1 The purchasers brought with 
them some product of their toil — a new tool, a pair of shoes, a reed mat, 
pots of unguents or cordials ; often, too, rows of cowries and a small box full of 
rings, each weighing a “ tabnu,” made of copper, silver, or even gold, all destined 
to be bartered for such things as they needed . 2 When it came to be a question 
of some large animal or of objects of considerable value, the discussions which 
arose were keen and stormy : it was necessary to be agreed not only as to the 
amount, but as to the nature of the payment to be made, and to draw up a sort 
of invoice, or in fact an inventory, in which beds, sticks, honey, oil, pick-axes, 
and garments, all figure as equivalents for a hull or a she-ass . 3 Smaller retail 
bargains did not demand so many or such complicated calculations. Two 
townsfolk stop for a moment in front of a fellah who offers onious and corn in 
u basket for sale. The first appears to’ possess no other circulating medium 
than two necklaces made of glass beads or many-coloured enamelled terra- 
cotta ; the other flourishes about a circular fan with a wooden handle, and one 
of those triangular contrivances used by cooks for blowing up the fire. " Here 
is a fine necklace which will suit you,” cries the former, <l! it is just what you 
are wanting ; ” while the other breaks in with : “ Here is a fan and a venti- 
lator.” The fellah, however, does not let himself be disconcerted by this double 
attack, and proceeding methodically, he takes one of the necklaces to examine 
it at his leisure : “ Grive it to me to look at, that I may fix the price.” The 
one asks too much, the other offers too little; after many concessions, they at 
last come to an agreement, and settle on the number of onions or the quantity 
of grain which corresponds exactly with the value of the necklace or the fan. 
A little further on, a customer wishes to get some perfumes in exchange for a 
pair of sandals, and conscientiously praises his wares : t{ Here,” says he, ** is a 
strong pair of shoes.” But the merchant has no wish to be shod just then, 

1 The scones of market life hero described are borrowed from a tomb at Bnqqara (Lrpsios, 
Denim., ii. 9(5). Attention was diawn to them in my lectures at the College of Franco in 1870, and 
they were reproduced among tho pictures of Egyptian customs collected by Marietta for the Paris 
Exhibition of 1878 (Marietta, La Galerie de Pfcgypte atieienne a l’ Exposition retrospective dn Troat- 
dtfro, p. 41) ; 1 published them about tho same lime in the Gazette Aralididogique , 1880, p. 97, ot aeq. 
M. Ohabas had, indeed, recognized m them scenes of market life ( Jteclierches sur lea Raids, Mem res et 
Munnaies des A neiens Egyptians, pp. 15, 10), but did not fully understand their detail and composition. 

2 The name deciphered as utnu, “ten,” since the researches of Obabas must now be read iabmt (W. 
SriEGELBisno, Die Lesnng des GowiclUcs Tabnu, in the BecmiV de Travaux, vol. xv. pp. 145, 148). 
The observations of Chaims (Kate sur un Voids egyptien de la calleeiion de M. Harris d’ Alexandria, in 
the Revue AnhMogftpte, J8G1, 2nd series, vol. iii. p. 12, et seep; Determination metrigue de deux 
Mesures fgyptienne s de capacity 1857; Becherehes sur les Voids, Mesures et Mommies des Audens 
Egyptians, in the Me'moires de V Academic des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Savants Grangers, vol. 
xxvii.) have established the fact that the average weight of the tabnu varied from 91 to 92 grammes 
[about 31 ozs. avoirdupois.— T rs.'J ; these results have been confirmed with but trifling differences by 
the tests of Professor Flinders Petrie. 

a Several invoices of this nature will be found translated -in Chabas, Recherehes sur les Voids, 
Mesures et Monnaies desAneiens Egyptians, p. 17, et seq. They are all of the XX th dynasty, and are in 
the possession of the British Museum (S. Birch, Inscriptions in the Uieratie and Demotic Character , pi. 
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and demands a row of cowries for his little pots : “Yon have merely to fake a 
few drops of this to see how delicious it is,” he urges in a persuasive tone. A 
seated customer has two jars thrust under his nose by a woman-— they probably 
contain some kind of unguent : “ Here is 
something which smells good enough to 
tempt you.” Behind this group two men 
are discussing the relative merits of a brace- 
let and a bundle of fish-hooks ; a woman, 
with a small box in her hand, is having an 
argument with a merchant selling necklaces ; 
another woman seeks to obtain a reduction 
in the price of a fish which is being scraped 
in front of her. Exchanging commodities 
for metal necessitated two or three opera- 
tions not required in ordinary barter. The 
rings or thin bent strips of metal which 
formed the “ tabiiu ” and its multiples , 1 did 
not always contain the regulation amount of 
gold or silver, and were often of light weight. 
They had to bo weighed at every fresh trans- 
action in order to estimate their true value, 
and the interested parties never missed this 
excellent opportunity for a heated discus- 
sion : after having declared for a quarter of 
0NB OT TIIE 0P EGnMIAS SCALRS -* an hour that the scales were out of order, that 
the weighing had been carelessly performed, and that it should be done over 
again, they at last came to terms, exhausted with wrangling, and then went 
their wav fairly satisfied with one another . 3 It sometimes happened that a 

xvi., Nos. 5(51)3. 5G3H). The invoice of the "bull (Birch, Inscriptions in the, Hieratic and Demotic Charac- 
ter, pi. xv j No 501V) has been translated ami commented on by Oh abas, in his Melanges Egyptologigncs, 
3rd series, vol. i. p. 217, vt seq. The invoice of the she-ass is preserved on the Deri in oafrannn, No. 
(5211 ; it has been referred to by Neman, JEgypien und jcEgyptisehes Lelc.n in Alter tarn, pp. (557, G5S. 

1 The rings of gold in the Museum at. Leyden (Leemans, Monuments Egypt tens, vol. il. pi. xli., 
No. 296), which were used as a basis of exchange (Brandis, Das Mum - Mass- und ticuiehtswcuen 
in Vonhr-Asien, p. 82), are made oji the Chaldfuo-Babylonian pattern, and belong to the Asiatic 
system (Fit. Lenormant, La Monnaie dans V Antiquit e, vol. i. pp. 103, 104). Wo must, perhaps, 
agree with Fr. Lanormimt (op eit., pp. 104, 105), in his conclusion that the only kind of national 
metal of exchange in use in Egypt was a copper wire or plate bent thus eSS, this being the 
sign invariably used in the hieroglyphics in writing the word M/m. 

2 Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, after askelch by Rosshhim, Monumeuti civili, pi. lii. 1. As to the con- 
struction of the Egyptian seales, audthe working of their various parts, see Funders Petrie’s remarks in 
A Season in Egypt, p. 42, and the drawings which he has brought together on pi. xx. of the same work. 

3 The weighing of rings is often represented on the monuments from the XVIII th dynasty 
onwards (Lepstds, Denim., iii. 10 a, 39 a , d, etc.). I am not acquainted with any instance of this on 
the bas-reliefs of the Ancient Empire. The giving of false weight is alluded to in the paragraph in 
the ** Negative Confession,” in which the dead man declares that he has not interfered with the 
beam of the seales (cf. p. 189 of the present work). 
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clever and unscrupulous dealer would alloy the rings, and mix with the 
precious metal as much of a baser sort as would be possible without danger of 
detection. The honest merchant who thought he was receiving in payment for 
some article, say eight tabnu of fine gold, and who had handed to him eight 
tabnu of some alloy resembling gold, but containing one-third of silver, lost in 
a single transaction, without suspecting it, almost one-third of his goods. The 
fear of such counterfeits was instrumental in restraining the use of tabnu for 
a long time among the people, and restricted the buying and selling in the 
markets to exchange in natural products or manufactured objects. 

The present rural population of Egypt scarcely ever live in isolated and 
scattered farms ; they are almost all concentrated in hamlets and villages of 
considerable extent, divided into quarters often at some distance from each 
other. 1 The same state of things existed in ancient times, and those who would 
realize what a village in the past was like, have only to visit any one of the 
modern market towns scattered at intervals along the valley of the Nile : — 
half a dozen fairly built houses, inhabited by the principal people of the place ; 
groups of brick or clay cottages thatched with durra stalks, so low that a man 
standing upright almost touches the roof with his head ; courtyards filled with 
tall circular mud-built sheds, in which the corn and durra for the house- 
hold is carefully stored, and wherever we turn, pigeons, ducks, geese, and animals 
,all living higgledy-piggledy with the family. The majority of the peasantry 
wore of the lower class, hut they were not everywhere subjected to the same 
degree of servitude. The slaves, properly so called, came from other countries ; 
they had been bought from foreign merchants, or they had been seized in a raid 
and had lost their liberty 7 - by the fortune of war. 2 Thoir master removed them 
from place to place, sold them, used them us he pleased, pursued them if they 
succeeded in escaping, .and liad the right of recapturing them as soou as ho 
received information of their whereabouts. They worked for him under his 
overseer’s orders, receiving no regular wages, and with no hope of recovering 
their liberty. 2 3 [any chose concubines from their own class, or intermarried 

1 Masprro, Phules Egyptieunes, vol. ii. pp. IGi, 172. 

s The first a 11 union to prisoners of war brought back to Egypt, is found in the biography of Dili 
(13. 26, 27). The method in which they were distributed among the officers and soldier's is indicated 
in several inscriptions of the New Empire, in that of Ahmo.sis ranuekhabit (Eevsics, Aumnlil <h-r 
imlttfgsiai Urkunden, pi. xiv. a, 11. 5, 7, 10; ef. ThiissE r.’AvtNNRS, Mon mu nits de VEgyple, pi. ix., 
and especially Masi’euo, Notre stir qudqties points de Graoimaire et (V Histone, in the ZHtsdirift, 1 883, 
pp. 77, 78, where a complete text is given), in that of Ahinosis si-Abina (LhPSive, Denim., iii. 12, 
where one of the inscriptions contains a list of slaves, some of whom are foreigners), in that of 
AmenomhaM (Erers, Zeit und Thiien Tuhncs III., in the Zdlselirift, 1873, pp. 1-9 and 03, et scq.). 
We may form some idea of the uuinbur of slaves in Egypt from the fact that in thirty years ft am bos 
III, presented 113,433 of them to the temples alone (Brcgscii, Die JEgypidoyie, pp. 264, 203 ; Ekman, 
JEgypten, p. 406). The “Directors of the Royal Slaves,” at all periods, occupied an important 
position at the court of the Pharaohs (Maspeho, fitudex Egyptiennes, vol. ii. pp. 8, 39). 

* A scene reproduced by Lepsius ( Denkm ii. 107) shows us, about the time of the VI th dynasty, 
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with the natives and had families: at the end of two or three generations 
t]ieir descendants became assimilated with the indigenous race, and were 
neither more nor less than actual serfs attached to the soil, who were made 
over or exchanged with it . 1 The landed proprietors, lords, kings, or gods. 
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accommodated this population either in the outbuildings belonging to their 
residences, or in villages built for the purpose, where everything belonged 
to them, both houses and people . 8 The condition of the' free agricultural 
labourer was in many respects analogous to that of the modern fellah. Some 
of them possessed no other property than a mud cabin, just large enough for 
a man and his wife, and hired themselves out by the day or the year as farm 

iho harvest gathered by the “royal slaves” in concert with the tenants of the dead man (Masi'eko, 
Etudes Egyptiennes, vol. ii. p. 86). One of the petty princes defeated by tbo Ethiopian Pioukhi Miainuu 
proclaims himself to be “ one of the royal slaves who pay tribute in hind to the royal treasury ” 
(.E. ije Rouge, La Stele du roi dMopien J'idnhhi-McrUmen, p. 31, 1. 8). Amten repeatedly mentions 
slaves of this land, “sutift” (Masverq, Etudes Egyptiennes, vol. ii. p. 168, 1. 13; p. 211, 1. i). 

1 This ie the status of serfs, or miritiu, as shown in the texts of every period. They are 
mentioned along witli the fields or cattle attached to a temple or belonging to a noble. Ramses If. 
granted to the temple of Abydos “an appanage in cultivated lands, in serfs (miritiu), in cattle” 
(Mariette, Abydos , vol. i. pi. vii. 1. 72). The scribe Anna sees in his tomb “ si alls of bulls, of oxen, 
of calves, of milch cows, as well as serfs, in the mortmain of Anion” (Brugbch, JSecueil de Monu- 
ments, vol. i. pi. xxxvi. 2, 1L 1, 2). Ptolemy I. returned to the temple at BCito £< the domains, the 
boroughs, the serfs, tho tillage, the water supply, the cattle, the geoso, the flocks, all the tilings” 
which Xerxes had taken away from Kabbisha (Mariette, Monuments divers, pi. xiii. 11. 13, If). 
The expression passed into the language, as a word used to express the condition of a subject race : 
* t cause,” said Thktmosis III., “ Egypt to be a sovereign ( ldril ) to whom all the earth iB a slave ” 
(mini u) (Brugsoh, j Diet. liter., pp. 672, 673). 

2 "Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph by Beato, taken in 1886. 

3 The drritu, so frequently mentioned in the texts, and the pi-habu acted as enjaduli, and 
included, among others, the slaves of the kings and of the gods (Beugsch, Did. Mi€r., pp. 749, 750 ; 
of. Mastkro, Eludes Egyptiennes , vol. ii, pp. 29, 30, and the Eypog&s royaux de Thebes, p. 26). 
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servants . 1 Others were emboldened to lease land from the lord or from a soldier 
in the neighborhood . 2 The most fortunate acquired some domain of which they 
were supposed to receive only the product, the freehold of the property remaining 
primarily in the hands of the Pharaoh, and secondarily in that of lay or religious 
feudatories who held it of the sovereign : they could, moreover, bequeath, give, 
or sell these lands and buy fresh ones without any opposition . 3 They paid, besides 
the capitation tax, a ground rent proportionate to the extent of their property, 
and to the kind of land of which it consisted . 1 It was not without reason 
that all the ancients attributed the invention of geometry to the Egyptians . 5 
The perpetual encroachments of the Nile and the displacements it occasioned, 
the facility with which it effaced the boundaries of the fields, and in one summer 
modified the whole face of a nome, had forced them from early times to measure 
with the greatest exactitude the ground to which they owed their sustenance . 6 
The territory belonging to each town and nome was subjected to repeated surveys 
made and co-ordinated by the Eoyal Administration, thus enabling Pharaoh to 
know the exact area of his estates. The unit of measurement was the arura ; that 
is to say, a square of a hundred euhits, comprising in round numbers twenty- 
eight ares.* A considerable staff of scribes and surveyors was continually occu- 
pied in verifying the old measurements or in making fresh ones, and in recording 
in the State registers any changes which might have taken place . 7 Each estate 

1 They are mentioned in the Sailin' Papyrus iv> II. y 5, 11. 7-'J; cf. Ma&plihj, Lb Genre 
Epistolairr, p. 52. 

a Diodorus, i. 74. As to tlic letting of royal or other hinds during the Ptolemaic period, sue the 
remarks of Lumbhoso, Raclurchcs sur l’ Economic politique de VEgypte, pp. 1) l. Hi). 

3 Amtell had inherited a domain from liih father (IIaspero, A'Ztf./eb /'gypUc'iiu:*, vol. ii. pp. 238, 239 ) 
Hu £>,we fifty arum to hi» mother (id., pp. 22S-230), and oilier land.* to his children (of. p. 20 J of the piv- 
hout work). It, was to these- proprietors that Amoni, Prince ofllihil, alluded, when he said that “(he 
masters of the fields were becoming madtrs of all hinds of property,” i.e. iv.ro Ix-unuung rich, thanks to 
their good management (.M akpero. La Grande Inscription de JJedi-IIaseun, in the Jlecncil, vol. i. p. 171 ). 

1 The capitation tax, the ground rent, and the hnusu duty of (he time of (he I'fnli'iuie.-, already 
existed under tho rubs of the native Pharaohs. Lirugseh (Die JEgijptuluijit 1 , pp. 21)7-299) has shown 
(hat thibi* (axes arc mentioned in an inscription of the time of Amenothes ill. (Mabietje, Earnalc, 
pi. xxxv ii. i. 

■ J Hekujiuti s, ii. 109; according to Plato (Pluedncs. § lix., Didot’s edition, vol. i. p. 730), That, 
was supposed to have been the inventor of the art of surveying; Jaauuuch os (Life of Pythagoras, 
§■ 29) traces the d woo very back to the time of the gods. 

*■ Siaivir*, Ad Virgilii lidag., iii. 41 ; “ favt uta enim haw ars e.st tempore quo Kilns, plus aequo 
erreeens, eoufudit terminus possessionum, ad quos innovaudot, adhibit, i sunt philo.-ophi, qui linei.s 
divisu-unt agrns; hide geometria dicilur.” 

|* One “ are ” equals 100 square metres. — Tn.] 

1 A series of inscriptions of JEilffi, published and explained by Lupsius (Tiber eine hierogh/pldsebi 
Imchrift am Tevipel von Eilfu. ApolUmpdliss Magna , in tedeher der Besitz dieses Tcmyels an Lihule.r- 
eicn uuter (hr Begierung Philonmis VI Alexander I rcrzev-hncL id, in the Mdtmires de L’ Academic 
das Science de Berlin , ISS5, p. CD, et eetp), and more recently by Bmgsclt (Thesaurus Insariplioumn 
JEgijpliacanan, iii. pp. 531-C07), shows wlial these Eegisters of Surveys must have been like. Home 
inhumation as to the organization of this department and its stall may be found on p. 592, et &eq. 
of Drug} seli’s Thesaurus. We learn from the expressions employed in the groat inscription of Beni- 
Hasan (11. 13—58, 131-148) that the cadastral survey 3iad existed from the very earliest times; there 
are references in it to previous surveys. "Wo find a surveying scene on the tomb of 25osirkerisonhu 
at Thebes, under the XVIII th dynasty. Two persons are measuring a field of wheat by means of 
a cord ; a third notes down tlie result of their work (Sohejx., Le, Tombeau de liaserhusenb , in the 
Ale moires dr la Mission Fromgane, voi. v.). 
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bad its boundaries marked out by a line of stelae which frequently bore the name 
of the tenant at the time, and the date when the landmarks 
were last fixed . 1 Once set up, the stele received a 
name which gave it, as it were, a living and in- 
dependent personality , 3 It sometimes recorded 
the nature of the soil, its situation, or some 
characteristic which made it remarkable — the 
Lake of the South,” 5 the “ Eastern Meadow ,” 1 
the “ Green Island,” 5 the “ Fisher’s Pool,” fi the 
“Willow Plot,” the “ Vineyard ,” 7 the “Vine 
Arbour,” 8 the “ Sycamore ; ” 9 sometimes also it 
bore the name of the first master or the Pharaoh 
under whom it had been erected — the “ Nurso- 
Phtahhotpu,” 10 the “ V erdure-Kheops,” 1J the 
“ Meadow-Didifn ,” 12 the “Abundance-Sahhri,” 1; 

“ Khafri-G reat-among-the Doubles.” 11 Once 
given, the name clung to it for centuries 
and neither sales, nor redistributions, nor revo- 
lutions, nor changes of dynasty, could cause 

° ^ J J _ A UOUNDAHY STEI.K. 1 ® 

lo be forgotten . 13 Tho officers of the survey in- 
scribed it in their books, together with the name of the proprietor, those of the 

I Tlio great inscription of Bc-ni-IJasan tells us of flic stol® which bounded the principality 
of the Gazelle on tho North and youth (11. 21 -24, 32, 33, 47-49"), and of those in the plain which 
marked the northern boundary of the nomc of the Jackal (1. 139); wo also possess three other 
htebo which were used by Amendthos IV. to indicate the extreme limits of his new city of 
lihfitniaton (l'nissE b’Atexnes, Monuments de 1’Eijypte, pis. xiih-xv. ; Lnr&ns, Dinlni.. iii. 91 a. 
1 li) b; Darrsky, Tumhcauw ft stLles-Umites de. ELatji-KandU, in the lW.uf.il de Traroiu, vol. xv. pp. 
8C-C2). In addition to the above stele, wo also know of two others belonging to the Xll £l1 dynasty 
which marked Urn boundaries of a private estate, and which are reproduced, one on plate IDii, the 
other in the text of Monuments tlicers, p. 30 ; also the stele of Bulinni under Tluitmosis IV. (Chum, 
Shite ft om Wady Haifa, in the Froeredings, vol. xvi., JS93-94, pp. 18, 19). 

- As to the constitution of these domains, see Mahmiru, Surlc sens das mots Konil et lluif,p , 2, et seij. 

( i-Mruehid ftom the Proceeding* of the Society of Biblical Arehseology, 1S89-90, vol. xii. p. 230, et scip). 

s Maeiette, Les Masfabus de I’Aneien Empire, p. 317, under "Cfsirkuf, on the tomb of Sannfionkhfi. 

4 M aeilT'L'F, Lex Madabas de I'Aneien Empire , p. 300, under Sshuri, on the tomb ot Biraonu. 

Maeiltte, Les Nttxfabas de V Auden Empire, p. 471, untler Ilsirknf, on the tomb of yannuOnklni. 

Maiuette, Lex Musitibas de I'Aneien Empire, p. 317, on tho tomb of Notiruiait at MC-dum, under 
Snofrui, about tlie close of the IJl lJ or beginning of the TV ,h Memphite dynasty. 

7 M uruiTru, Lts Mast abas de I'Aneien Empire, pp. 181, ISO, on the tombs of Ivamri and TvlonCt. 

8 I.'.rsius, Denim., ii. Cl, on the tomb of Shopsburi. 

9 Levsius, Denton,, ii. 4G, 47; Maeiette, Les Mastabas de I'Aneien Empire, pp. ISO, 370, 32ft. 

10 Makieti’K, Les Madubu * de V Auden Empire, p. 353, under Assi, on the tmnb of PhtahholpfL 

II Litsius, Dcnlim.. ii. 23, under Ivhephren, on the tomb of Safkhiltibuiliotpu, 

Maiueti'E, Les Martaban de I'Aueim Empire, p. 300, under Sahhri, in the tomb of l’irsenfi. 

18 Ltmus, Beaton., ii. SO; Marietta, Les Mastahas de I’Aneien Empire, p. 30G. 

14 Lepsius, Beaton., ii. 12, on tho tomb of Nibunikhftit, under Kliephren. 

Maspjkjio, Sur lesens des mots Nouit et Mail, pp. 11,12 (in the Froceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Arehseology of London, vol. xii., 1880-90, pp. 216, 247, from which this nomenclature is taken). 

15 Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a photograph given by Mart bite, Motmmenis divers, pi. 47 a. 
The stele marked the boundary of the estate given to a priest of tho Theban Anion by FharaoU 
Thutmosis IV. of the XVIIF 1 dynasty. The original is now in the Museum at GJzeh. 
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owners of adjoining lands, and the area and nature of the ground. They noted 
down, to within a few cubits, the extent of the sand, marshland, pools, canals, 
groups of palms, gardens or orchards, vineyards and cornfields , 1 which it 
contained. The cornland in its turn was divided into several classes, according 
to whether it was regularly inundated, or situated above the highest rise of the 
water, and consequently dependent on a more or less costly system of artificial 
irrigation. All this was so much information of which the scribes took advan- 
tage in regulating the assessment of the land-tax. 

Everything tends to make us believe that this tax represented one-tenth of 
the gross produce, but the amount of the latter varied . 2 It depended on the 
annual rise of the Nile, and it followed the course of it with almost mathematical 
exactitude: if there were too much or too little water, it was immediately 
lessened, and might even be reduced to nothing in extreme cases. The king in 
his capital and the great lords in their fiefs had set up nilometers, by means of 
which, in the critical weeks, the height of the rising or subsiding flood was taken 
daily. Messengers carried the news of it over the country : the people, kept regu- 
larly informed of what was happening, soon knew what kind of season to expect, 
and they could calculate to within very little what they would have to pay . 3 In 
theory, the collecting of the tax was based on the actual amount of land covered 
by the water, and the produce of it was constantly varying. In practice, it was 
regulated by taking the average of preceding years, and deducting from that a 
fixed sum, which was never departed from except in extraordinary circumstances . 4 
The year would have to be a very bad one before the authorities would lower the 
ordinary rate : the State in ancient limes was not more willing to deduct any- 
thing from its revenue than the modern State would be . 5 The payment of taxes 

1 See in the great inscription of Bem-Husan the passage in -which are enumerated at full length, 
in a legal document, the constituent parts of the principality of the Guvsollo, “ its watercourses, it* 
Golds, its trees, its sands, from the river to the mountain of the Wedt ” (il. 46-53). 

2 The tithe is referred to in the Philte inscription (Lkpsius, Denkm., 5v. 27 h) during the Ptolemaic 
period (Bmwen, Lie. J’njyphh'jic, pp. 2(56-277), and all the evidence scorns to point to its having 
already lx on iu existence under the earliest Pharaohs (Lieviduosg, Renherehes sur VEconomie 
politique, p. 2SS, et seq.). 

3 Diodorus Siculus, i. 06 ; S'ibauo, 111), xvii. p. 817, who mentions tho two nilomuLerd of Memphis 
and Elephantine: IIluodouus, JEthiopiea, lih. ix.» speaks of the Kilometer which hnd been 
described by Rlrabn, but which lie places at Kyene. On tho subject of nilometers, of. Girard. 
Meaimrc sue le JSitu.nelrc cV Elephantine et les Mcsures Egypt unites (in tho Description de I'Egypfe, 
vnl. ii. pp. 1-96), and Marcel, M&no&re sur le JHegyas de Pile de Rouduh (in tho Description de 
I'Egypte, vol. xiv. pp, 1-135, 387-582). Every temple had its well which served as a udometer; 
the well of the temple of Edfu was employed for this purpose. 

4 Wo know that this was so, in so far as the Roman period is concerned, from a passage in the 
edict of Tiberius Alexander (II. 55, 06). The jjractico was such a natural one, that I have no hesi- 
tation in tracing it back to the time of the Ancient Empire; repeatedly condemned as a piece of 
bad administration, ft reappeared continually. At Deni- Hasan, the nomarch Amoni(l. 21) boasts that, 
* when there had been abundant Niles, and the owners of wheat and barley crops had thrivon, he 
had not increased the rate of the land-tax ” which seems to indicate that, so far aa he was concerned, 
he had fixed the tax on land at a permanent figure, based on the average of good and bad harvests. 

Tho two decrees of Rosetta (11. 12, 13, 28, 29) and of Canopus (11. 13- 17), however, mention 
reductions granted by the Ptolemies after an insufficient rise of the Nile. 
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was exacted in wheat, durra, beans, and field produce, which were stored in the 
granaries of the nome . 1 It would seem that the previous deduction of one-tenth 
of the gross amount of the harvest could not be a heavy burden, and that the 
wretched fellah ought to have been in a position to pay his dues without difficulty. 
It was not so, however, and the same writers who have given us such a lamentable 
picture of the condition of the workmen in the towns, have painted for us in 
even darker colours the miseries which overwhelmed the country people. “ Dos! 
thou not recall the picture oC the farmer, when the tenth of his grain is levied ?' 



THE LEVYING OF TIID TAX : TIIE TAXPAYER IN' TIIE SCRIBE’S OFTIOE. 9 

Worms have destroyed half of the wheat, and the hippopotami have eaten the 
rest ; there are swarms of rats in the fields, the grasshoppers alight there, the 
cattle devour, the little birds pilfer, and if the farmer lose sight for an instant 
of what remains upon the ground, it is carried off by robbers ; 8 the thongs, more- 
over, which bind the iron and the hoe are worn out, and the team has died at 
the plough. It is then that the scribe steps out of the boat at the landing-place 
to levy the tithe, and there come the keepers of the 'doors of the granary with 
cudgels and the negroes with ribs of palm-leaves, who come crying : { Gome now, 
corn ! ’ There is none, and they throw the cultivator full length upon the ground ; 
bound, dragged to the canal, they fling him in head first ; 4 his wife is bound with 

1 The inscription of Rosetta represents the tax as being paid in wheat, in linen, or in -wine (11. 11, 14, 
15, 28-31), even in the time of the Ptolemies, when the use of money had become general in Egypt 
Hoe in Wileken(Die GrivdiMienOstrnto, in thoJahrbueJidfisTereins von Allertunufreumleninlthcinland, 
vol. lxxxYi. pp. 240-2-15) receipts of the Roman period in which the tax is paid in wheat and barley. 

2 Drawn by Eaucber-Gudin, from a picture at Beni-Hasan (of. Ohampolliov, Monuments, 
ccexc. 4, cccxci. 1; Rosellesi, Monum nli dvili, pi. exxiv. a). This picture and thoso which 
follow it represent a census in the principality of the Gazelle under the Xll tl ‘ dynasty as well as the 
collection of a tax. 

5 This last danger survives even to the present day. During part of the year the fellah'in spend 
the night in their fields ; if they did not see to it, their neighbours would not hesitate to come and 
cut their wheat before the harvest, or root up their vegetables while still immature. 

* The same kind of torture is mentioned in the decree of Harinhabi (Beoueil de Travaux, vol. vi. 
p. 44, 1. 26), in which the lawless soldiery are represented as “lunning from house to house, dealing 
blows right and loft with their sticks, ducking the fcllakin head downwards in the water, and not 
leaving one of them with a whole skin ” (Bkugsch, Die JSgyplologic, p. 87). This treatment was 
still resorted to in Egypt not long ago, in order to extract money from those taxpayers whom beatings 
had failed to bring to reason. 
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him, his children are put into chains ; the neighbours, in the mean time, leave him 
and fly to save their grain.” 1 One might be tempted to declare that the picture is 
too dark a one to be true, did one not know from other sources of the brutal ways 
of filling the treasury which Egypt has retained even to the present day. 2 In 
the same way as in the town, the stick facilitated the operations of the tax-collector 
in the country : it quickly opened the granaries of the rich, it revealed resources 
to the poor of which he had been ignorant, and it only failed in the case of those 


r~ 
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who had really nothing to give. Those who were insolvent were not let off even 
when they had been more than half killed : they and their families were sent to 
prison, and they had to work out in forced labour the amount which they had failed 
to pay in current merchandise. 4 The collection of the taxes was usually terminated 
by a rapid revision of the survey. The scribe once more recorded the dimensions 
and character of the domain lauds in order to determine afresh the amount of the 
tax which should he imposed upon them. It often happened, indeed, that, owing 
to some freak of the Nile, a tract of ground which had been fertile enough the pre- 
ceding year would be buried under a gravel bed, or transformed into a marsh. The 
owners who thus suffered were allowed an equivalent deduction; as for the farmers, 
no deductions of the burden were permitted in their case, but a tract equalling in 
value that of the part they had lost was granted to them out of the royal or 
seignorial domain, and their property was thus made up to its original worth. ’ 

1 SalUer Papyrus n° I, pi. vi. 11. 2-8; AnoAnA Papyrus r., pi. xv. 1. 8, xvii. 1. 2; of. Goouwin- 
CiuitAS, Bur les Papyrus hiendigua, (2nd article), pp. 10-19; Ma speed, Du Genre Epidolaire chit 
les Andrus Egyptians, pp. 38-10; Ebmax, JEgypteu, pp. 590, 591 ; Bbcgsch, Die jEgypiologk, p. 86. 

3 Sue the picture, drawn by Charl im-Edaiond, Ztfyhyriu Oazumn en JSgypte, p. 395, et seq., of the 
collection of taxes in Egypt forty years ago, under Abbas-Pushu, which, though apparently fictitious, 
is really a sober relation of facts. 

3 Drawn by Fauehor-f Judin, from a picture on the tomb of Khiti at Jieni-Hasan (of. Chah- 
roixins, Monuments da I'Egypte, pi. cecxe. 4; Bosellini, MomunanLi civili , pi. exxiv. it). 

* This is evident from a passage in the SalUer Papyrus «" I, quoted above, in which we see 
the taxpayer in fetter*, dragged out to clean the canals, his whole family, wife and children, accom- 
panying him in bonds. 

3 Herodotus, ii. 109, who attributes the establishment of this regulation to the inevitable, 
legendary Sesostris. 
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What the collection of the taxes had begun was almost always brought to a 
climax by the corvees. However numerous the royal and seignorial slaves might 
have been, they were insufficient for the cultivation of all the lands of the domains, 
and a part of Egypt must always have lain fallow, had not the number of workers 
been augmented by the addition of those who were in the position of freemen. 
This excess of cultivable land was subdivided into portions of equal dimensions, 
which were distributed among the inhabitants of neighbouring villages by the 
•officers of a “ regent ” nominated for that purpose . 1 Those dispensed from agri- 



cultural service were — the destitute, soldiers on service and their families, certain 
employes of the public works, and servitors of the temple ; 3 all other country-folk 
without exception had to submit to it, and one or more portions were allotted to 
each, according to his capabilities . 4 Orders issued at fixed periods called them 
together, themselves, their servants and their beasts of burden, to dig, sow, keep 
watch in the fields while the harvest was proceeding, to cut and to carry the crops, 
the whole work boing done at their own expense and to the detriment of their 
own interests . 5 As a sort ol‘ indemnity, a few allotments were left uncultivated 

1 These lets are the auvit, so often mentioned in the texts, and the persons requisitioned to 
work them are the ahutiij, u nnrno applied by extension to non-proprietary farmers. The 
“regents” — niq u auOitil— are frequently referred to on the monumonts-of the Ancient Empire, and 
Amtell, whose history I have already recounted (of. pp. 290-290 of the present weak), was “ regent ; ” 
or, to use the almost equivalent language of Arabian Egypt, “muliezim ” of royal lands cultivated 
by enforced labour (Masphro, Etudes Egypt iennes, vol. li. pp. 179-177). 

s Drawn by Eaucher-Gudin, from a picture on the tomb of Khili at Beni-TIasau (cf. Cn AM roixiON, 
Muniments de VEgyptc, pi. eeexe. i ; Eoseoliki, Monmieuti eirili. pi. exxiv. a-b). 

3 That tho scribes, i.e. the employes of the royal or princely government, wore exempt from 
enforced labour, is manifest from the contrast drawn by the letter- writers of the gailicr anti Anastas! 
Papyri between themselves and the peasants, or persons belonging to other professions who were 
liable to it. The circular of Dorion defines the classes of soldiers who were either temporarily or 
permanently exempt under the Greek kings (Lumbkoso, Del Fapiro Greco LXI1I del Louvre sulla 
Serniuatura delle terre regie in Egiito, p. 10, ot seq. Extract from the Atti of the Academy of 
Sciences of Turin, vol. v., 1S69). 

4 Several fragments of tho Turin papyri contain memoranda of enforced labour performed on 
behalf of the temples, and of lists of persons liable to be called on for such labour. A very complete 
list is to be found in a papyrus of the XX th dynasty, translated by Chabas, Melanges Egypfotogiquts, 
Sid series, vol. xi, pp. 191-137. 

5 All thoso details are set forth in the Ptolemaic period, in the letter to Dorion which refers to 
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for their benefit : 1 to these they sent their flocks after the subsidence of the 
inundation, for the pasturage on them was so rich that the sheep were doubly 
productive in wool and offspring . 2 This was a mere apology for a wage : the 
forced labour for the irrigation brought them no compensation. The dykes 
which separate the basins, and the network of canals for distributing the water 
and irrigating the land, demand continual attention : every year some need 
strengthening, others re-excavating or cleaning out. The men employed in 
this work pass whole days standing in the water, scraping up the mud with both 
hands in order to fill the baskets of platted leaves, which boys and girls lift 
on to their heads and carry to the top of the bank : the semi-liquid contents 
ooze through the basket, trickle over their faces and soon coat their bodies 
with a black shining mess, disgusting even to look at. Sheikhs preside 
over the work, and urge it on with abuse and blows . 3 When the gangs of 
workmen had toiled all day, with only an interval of two hours about noon 
for a siesta and a meagre pittance of food, the poor wretches slept on the spot, 
in the open air, huddled one against another and but ill protected by their 
rags from the chilly nights. The task was so hard a one, that malefactors, 
bankrupts, and prisoners of war were condemned to it ; it wore out so many 
hands that the free peasantry were scarcely ever exempt . 4 Having returned 
to their homes, they were not called until the next year to any established 
or periodic corvee, but many an irregular one came and surprised them in the 
midst of their work, and forced them to abandon all else to attend to the 
affairs of king or lord. Was a new chamber to be added to some neighbouring 
temple, were materials wanted to strengthen or rebuild some piece of wall 
which had been undermined by the inundation, orders were issued to the 
engineers to go and fetch a stated quantity of limestone or sandstone, and the 
peasants were commanded to assemble at the nearest quarry to cut, the blocks- 

a royal edict. A? Signor Lumbrnso has well remarked (op. eit., p. 4, et seq., ami Itecherches sur 
V Economic politique, p. 75, et seq.), the Ptolemies merely copied exactly the misdeeds of the old 
native governments. Indeed, we come across frequent allusions to tho enforced labour of men and 
i leasts in inscriptions of the Middle Enipiro at Beni- Hasan or at Si&i; many of the pictures on the 
Memphite tombs show bands of such labourers at work in tho fields of tho great landowners or of 
the king. 

1 Louvre Fapyrus B, 11. 170-172, where 1 follow the explanation of the passage suggested 
by Signor Lumbroso (7/ papiro LXJII del Louvre, p. IS a, and lleelierchas sur V Economic politique, 
p.£>3). 

• Diodobus Siculus, i. 38. 

3 The eorvees of the Ptolemaic period were superintended by old men, ol vpe<r/26repat (Louvre 
Fapyrus 06, 1. 21), i.e. by the sheikhs, and by the ruduu, nazirs, as well as by tho da asiliu or reives 
of the works (Masphho, Etudes fJgyptiennes, vol. ii. pp. 44, 45). The shawishes (exactors) of our 
time are tho rabdophori or rahdisti of the Greek period (Louvre Fapyrus GO, 1. 10 ; Sorrow, Gharta 
papymcea, § 4, 11. 11, 12), whose duty it was to stimulate the workmen with blows. 

* lu the papyrus published by Sehow, we notice, side by side with tho slaves, peasant* 
(1. 7, 1. 15, 11, 1. 18), cowherds, and shepherds (3, 1. 18, 5, 11. 1, 2), ass-drivera (2, 1. 16), and work- 
men belonging to various trades — potters (8, 11: 23, 22), mat-makers (II, 1. 8), fullers (7, 1. 26> 
masons (iO, 1. 4), barbers (3, 1. 26). 
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from it, and if needful to ship and convey them to their destination . 1 Or 
perhaps the sovereign had caused a gigantic statue of himself to be carved, 
and a few hundred men were requisitioned to haul it to the place where he 
wished it to be set up . 2 3 The undertaking ended in a gala, and doubtless 
in a distribution of food and drink : the unfortunate creatures who had been 
got together to execute the work could not always have felt fitly compensated 
for the precious time they had lost, by one clay of drunkenness and rejoicing. 

We may ask if all these corvees were equally legal ? Even if some of them 
were illegal, the peasant on whom they fell could not have found the means 
to escape from them, nor could he have demanded legal reparation for the 
injury which they caused him. Justice, in Egypt and in the whole Oriental 
world, necessarily emanates from political authority, and is only one branch 
of the administration amongst others, in the hands of the lord and his 
representatives.^ Professional magistrates were unknown — men brought up 
to the study of law, whose duty it was to ensure the observance of it, apart 
from any other calling — but the same men who commanded armies, offered 
sacrifices, and assessed or received taxes, investigated the disputes of ordinary 
citizens, or settled the differences which arose between them and the repre- 
sentatives of the lords or of the Pharaoh. Tn every town and village, those 
who held by birth or favour the position of governor were ex -officio invested 
with the right of administering justice. For a certain number of days in the 
month, they sat at the gate of the town or of the building which served as tln-ir 
residence, and all those in the town or neighbourhood possessed of any title, 
position, or property, the superior priesthood of the temples, scribes who had 
advanced or grown old in office, those in command of the militia or the police, 
the heads of divisions or corporations, the “qonbUiu,” the “people of the 
angle,” might if they thought fit take their place beside them, and help them 
to decide ordinary lawsuits . 4 The poliee were mostly recruited from foreigners 


1 This was the course adopted l>v King Smeudes of the XXr e dynasty, in order to promptly 

and cheaply instore a portion of the temple of Karnnk, which had boon napped by water and 
threatened to fall into ruins (G. Dabessy, Les CarrUres tls Gvlclttn ei h rui Siuniides, in tho liecuoil 
de Trauma, vol. s. pp. I33-13S; and Maspeiju, A Stale uf Elmj Srnendes , in tho Ituunls of the Past , 
2nd series, vol. v. pp. 17-21). 

3 E.(j. In tho tomb of Thothhotpfi at el-Bcrsheh (Wilkinson, A Popular Account of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 1851, frontispiece of vol. ii. ; and G. TUwlinson, Herodotus, vol. ii, p. 151; Lepsiuh, 
JJenltm ii. pi. exxxiv.; cf. Oiiabab, Melanges Egyptologupm, 3rd series, vol. ii. pp, 103 -119 ; Maspeko, 
Etudes da Mythotogie et <V AreluSologie Egyptiames, vol. i. pp. 55-01 ; Bitrasoir. Die JEgyptologia, 
pp. 293, 291). 

3 As to the actual nature of certain offices, such as Sotmu dushu m wit mtiil and Sahu, in which 
some writers seek to recognize judicial functions, cf, Maspbbo, Rapport a M. Jules Ferry, Ninhtre da 
V Instruction publiq-m sur me Mission en Italie, in the Recueil de Travaux, vol. ii. pp. 159-186 ; and 
Eludes Egyptiennes, vol. n. pp. 143-MS ; cf. Bbugsoh, Die AEgyptolagie, p. 301, si seep; W. SeieGee- 
BEBCr, Studien und Materialien mm liechtsicesen des Fharaonenreiches, pp. 00-63), 

* The name of these personages, at first read tail, taiiu, rather at haphazard, has been deciphered 
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iiiifl negroes, or from Bedouin belonging to the Nubian tribe of the Mazaiu. 
r rhe litigants appeared at the tribunal, and waited under the superintendence 
of the police until their turn came to speak : the majority of the questions 
were decided in a few minutes by a judgment from which there was no appeal ; 
only the more serious cases necessitated a cross-examination and prolonged 
discussion. All else was carried on before this patriarchal jury as in our 
own courts of justice, except that the inevitable stick too often elucidated 
the truth ami cut short discussions : the depositions of the witnesses, the 
speeches on both sides, the examination of the documents, could not proceed 
without the frequent taking of oaths “ by the life of (.he king ” or by the 
favour of the gods,” in which the truth often suffered severely . 1 Penalties were 
varied somewhat — the bastinado, imprisonment, additional days of work for 
the corvee, and, for grave offences, forced labour in the Ethiopian mines , 2 the 
loss of nose and ears , 3 and finally, death by strangulation, by beheading , 4 by 
einpalement , 5 and at the stake . 0 Criminals of high rank obtained permission 
to carry out on themselves the sentence passed upon thorn, and thus avoided 
by suicide the shame of public execution . 7 Before tribunals thus constituted, 
the fellah who came to appeal against the exactions of which he was the victim 
had little chance of obtaining a hearing: had not the scribe who had overtaxed 
him, or w'ho had imposed a fresh corvee upon him, the right to appear among the 
Judges to whom he addressed himself? Nothing, indeed, prevented him from 
appealing from the latter to his feudal lord, and from him to Pharaoh, but 
such an appeal would be for him a mere delusion. When lie had left his 
village and presented his petition , 8 he had many delays to encounter before 

correctly by Gnirran, The Qribt (in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaiohgy, vol. xiii., 
1890-91, p. 110), whose conclusions have been endorsed by Spikgelberg, Studies i und Maferialien, 
p. Hi, t‘L seq. Their name, “people of the corner,” is probably dne to a metaphor analogous to 
that which gave rise U> the title of Omdah , or “ columns” of the administration, which was bestowed 
on flic notables of Egyptian towns. 

1 As to the judicial oath, &oo W. Spiegelberg, Studien und Muierialen, p. 71, et scq. 

a Of. the instances collected by W. Spiegelberq, Studien und Mutcrialcn, pp. 69-71, 75, 76, which 
confirm the remarks of Agatharohides (De Mari Erythrseo, § 2-4-29, in Mulleu-Djdot, Fragm . Geugr. 
drive., vol. i. pp. 12-1-129) and of Diodorus Sioulus (iii. 32-11) in regard to the gold-mines of 
Ethiopia. 

8 Diodorus Siculus, i. 60, 78 (cf. Herodotus, ii. 212); Deveiiia, Le Papyrus judidaire de Turin, 
pp. 64, Go, 110-121; Maspero, Une enquete judidaire, p. 80; W. SriEO elders, Studien, pp. 07, 68. 

4 The only known instance of an execution by hanging is that of Pharaoh’s chief baker, in Gcri, xl, 
19, 22, xli. 13; but, in a tomb at Thebes wo see two human victims executed by strangulation 
(Maspero, Le Tomheau de Montuhikhopshuf, in the M&noires de la Mission Frnngaise, vol. v. p, 452, 
et seq.). The Egyptian hell contains men who have been decapitated ( Description de VEgyple, Ant., 
vol. ii. pi. IxxxvL), and the block on which the damned were beheaded is frequently mentioned iu 
the texts, 

5 So Eubian conjectures ( Beitrage zur Kenntniss dee agyplischen GericMsverfahrcns in the Zeit- 
sehrift, 3879, p. 83, note 1 ; ef. the objections of W. Spijujelbekg, Studien > pp. 76-78, 125, 126). 

« For adulteresses (Maspero, Les Contes populaires, 2nd edit., p. 63; cf. Herodotus, ii. 111). 

7 The Turin Papyrus mentions theso suicides (W. Spiegeleerg, Studien, pp. 67, 121 ; Ermast, 
Beitrage zur Kenntniss des iigypimlien GericM&verfahrens, iu the Zeitschrift , 1879, p. 77, note 1). 

8 Like the peasant whose story is told us in the Berlin Papyrus n° II. (Maspero, Les Contes 
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a solution could be arrived at ; and if the adverse party were at all in favour at 
court, or could command any influence, the sovereign decision would confirm, 
even if it did not aggravate, the sentence of the previous judges. In the 
mean while the peasants’ land remained uncultivated, his wife and children 
bewailed their wretchedness, and the last resources of the family were consumed 
in proceedings and delays : it would have been better for him at the outset to 
have made up his mind to submit without resistance to a fate from which he 
could not escape. 

In spite of taxes, requisitions, and forced labour, the fellah in came off 
fairly well, when the chief to whom they belonged proved a kind master, and 
did not add the exactions of his own personal caprice to those of the State. The 
inscriptions which princes caused to be devoted to their own glorification, are so 
many enthusiastic panegyrics dealing only with their uprightness and kindness 
towards the poor and lowly. Every one of them represents himself as faultless: 
“ the staff of support to the aged, the foster father of the children, the counsellor 
of the unfortunate, the refuge in which those who suffer from the eold in 
Thebes may warm themselves, the bread of the afflicted which never failed in 
the city of the South.” 1 Their solicitude embraced everybody and everything: 
“ I have caused no child of tender age to mourn ; I have despoiled no widow ; 
1 have driven away no tiller of the soil ; I have taken no workmen away from 
their foreman for the public works; none have been unfortunate about me, 
nor starving in my time. When years of scarcity arose, as I had culti- 
vated all the lands of the notne of the Gazelle to its northern and southern 
boundaries, causing its inhabitants to live, and creating provisions, none 
who were hungry were found there, for I gave to the widow as well as to the 
woman who had a husband, and I made no distinction between high and low 
in all that I gave. If, on the contrary, there were high Niles, the possessors 
of lands became rich in all things, for I did not raise the rate of the tax 
upon the fields.” 2 The canals engrossed all the prince’s attention ; he cleaned 
them out, enlarged them, and dug fresh ones, which were the means of bringing 
fertility and plenty into the most remote corners of his property. His serfs 
had a constant supply of clean water at their door, and were no longer content 
with such food as durra; they ate wheat en bread daily. 8 His vigilance and 
severity were such that the brigands dared no longer appear within reach of 

populates de VFgypte ancicnne, 2nd edit, pp. 43, et seq.); see what has been said about “men 
without a master ” on pp. 309, 310 of the present work. 

1 jS Me 0 1 tin Louvre, published by Maspebo, Un Gouvemeur de Thebes sous la XII “ dynastic. in 
the M empires du Congrh International des Oriuntalistes de Paris , vol. ii. pp. 53-55. 

* Maspebo, La Grande Inscription de Bgai-Hassan, in the Becueil de Travaux , vol. I. pp. 173, 174. 

a GiuPFmi, The Inscriptions of Siut, pi. xv. 11. 3-7 ; ef. Maspebo, Revue Critique, 1889, vol. ii. 
pp. 414, 415, 
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his arm, and his soldiers kept strict discipline : <{ When night fell, whoever 
slept by the roadside blessed me, and was [in safety] as a man in his own 
house ; the fear of my police protected him, the cattle remained in the fields 
as in the stable ; the thief was as the abomination of the god, and he no more 
fell upon the vassal, so that the latter no more complained, but paid exactly 
the dues of his domain, for love ” of tho master who had procured for him this 
freedom from care . 1 This theme might be pursued at length, for the composers 
of epitaphs varied it with remarkable cleverness and versatility of imagination. 
The very zeal which they display in describing the lord’s virtues betrays how 
precarious was the condition of his subjects. There was nothing to hinder the 
unjust prince or the prevaricating officer from ruiuing and ill-treating as he 
chose the people who were under his authority. He had only to give an order, 
and the corvee fell upon the proprietors of a village, carried off Iheir slaves and 
obliged them to leave their lands uncultivated ; should they declare that they 
were incapable of paying the contributions laid on them, the prison opened for 
them and their families. If a dyke were cut, or the course of a channel altered, 
the nome was deprived of water : 2 prompt and inevitable ruin came upon the 
unfortunate inhabitants, and their property, confiscated by the treasury in pay- 
ment of the tax, passed for a small consideration into the hands of the scribe 
or of the dishonest administrator. Two or three years of neglect were almost 
enough to destroy a system of irrigation : the canals became filled with mud, 
the banks crumbled, the inundation either failed to reach tho ground, or spread 
over it too quickly and lay upon it too long. Famine soon followed with its 
attendant sicknesses : s men and animals died by the hundred, and it was the 
work of nearly a whole generation to restore prosperity to the district. 

The lot of the fellah of old was, as we have seen, as hard as that of the 
fellah of to-day. He himself felt the bitterness of it, and complained at times, 
or rather the scribes complained for him, when with selfish complacency they 
contrasted their calling with his. He had to toil the whole year round, — 
digging, sowing, working the shadouf from morning to night for weeks, 
hastening at the first requisition to tho corvee, paying a heavy and cruel 
tax, — all without even the certainty of enjoying what remained to him in 
peace, or of seeing his wife and children profit by it. So great, however, was 

1 Griffith, The Inscriptions of Siut, pi. 11 , 11 . 7-12; cf. Maspero, Revue Critique, 1889 , vol. ii. 
p. 417. 

8 To ent off or divert a watercourse was one of the transgressions provided for in the “ Negative 
Confession ” in chap. csxv. of the Booh of the Bead (Naville’s edition, vol. i. pi. cxxxiii. 1. 19); cf 
p. 189 of the present work. 

3 Mention of famines is made on the Egyptian monuments, at Beni-Hasan (Maspero, La Grande 
Inscription do JB<fni-IIassan, in the Meeueil de Travaux , vol. i. p. 174), at El-Ka,b (Brugsoh, 
AJSgypiuehe Geschichte, p. 246), at Elephantine (Brugsch, Die Biblischen sieben Jahre der Hungers- 
7jo<Ji,'p. 131, et seq.). 
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the elasticity of his temperament that his misery was not sufficient to depress 
him : those monuments upon which his life is portrayed in all its minutiae? 
represent him as animated with inexhaustible cheerfulness. The summer 
months ended, the ground again becomes visible, the river retires into its 
bed, the time of sowing is at hand : the peasant takes his team and his 
implements with him and goes off to the fields . 1 In many places, the soil, 
softened by the water, offers no resistance, and the hoe easily turns it up; 
elsewhere it is hard, and only yields to the plough. While one of the farm- 
servants, almost bent double, leans his whole weight on the handles to force 



two peelahix work the shadow in a garden . 2 


the ploughshare deep into the soil, his comrade drives the uxon and encourages 
them by his songs : these are only two or three short sentences, sot to an 
unvarying chant, and with the time beaten on the back of the nearest animal . 3 
Now and again he turns round towards his comrade and encourages him : 
<e Lean hard l ” — u Hold last ! ” The sower follows behind and throws handfuls 
of grain into ihe furrow : a flock of sheep or goats brings up the rear, and as 
they walk, they tread the seed into the ground. The herdsmen crack their 
whips and sing some country song at the top of their voices, — based on the 
complaint of some fellah seized by the corvee to clean out a canal. “The 
digger is in the water with the fish, — he talks to the silurus, and exchanges 
greetings with the oxyrrhynchus : — West ! your digger is a digger from the 
West !” 4 All this takes place under the vigilant eye of the master: as soon 

1 Maspjero, Note?, sur quelques points de Grammaire et d’Histoire, in tlio Zeitsehrift, 1879, p. 5S, 
et seq. 

2 Drawn by Eauchcr-Gudin, from a photograph, (cf. SnitEin, Le Tombeau de Zozirlcerisonbou, in the 
Mtfmoires de la Mission Frangaise, vol. v.). 

Masperg, Etudes Egyptiennes, vol. ii. pp. 74-78 ; of. the woodcut on p. 192 of the present work 

4 The tost of this couplet is given in Bhogsch, Die JEgypiisdte Gnihcnoelt, pi. i. 35, 3G ; the 
' translation in Brugsch, Did, JTidr., p. 59 ; in Essian, JEgypten, p. 515 ; and in Maspkro, Eludes 
Egyptiennes, vol. ii. pp. 73, 74. The silurus is the electrical fish of the Nile ( Description de VEgypte, 
vol. xxiv. p. 299, ct seq.). The text ironically hints that the digger, up to his waist in water, 
engaged in dredging the dykes or repairing a bank swept away by an inundation, is liable at any 
moment to salute, Le, to meet with a silurus or an oxyrrhynchus ready to attack him; lie is doomed 
to death, and this fact the couplet expresses by the words, “West f your digger is a digger from the 
Vest.” The West was the region of the tombs; and the digger, owing to the dangers of his calling, 
was on his way thither. 





Drawn by Faucher-Grudin, from a photograph by DumeiiES. 
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as his attention, is relaxed, the work slackens, quarrels arise, and the spirit 
of idleness and theft gains the ascendency. Two men have unharnessed 
their team. One of them quickly milks one of the cows, the other holds the 
animal and impatiently awaits his turn: “Be quick, while the farmer is not 
there." They run the risk of a beating for a potful of milk. 1 The weeks pass, 
the com has ripened, the harvest begins. The fellahin, armed with a short 
sickle, cut or rather saw the stalks, a handful at a time. As they advance in 
line, a flute-player plays them captivating tunes, a man joins in with his voice 
marking the rhythm by clapping his hands, the foreman throwing in now and 
then a. few words of exhortation: “What lad among you, when the season 
is over, can say : * It is I who say it, to thee and to my comrades, you are all 
of you but idlers ! ’ — Who among you can say : ‘ An active lad for the job am 
1 1 ’ ” 2 A servant moves among the gang with a tall jar of beer, offering 
it to those who wish for it. “ Is it not good I ” says he ; and the one who drinks 
answers politely : “ ’Tis true, the master’s beer is better than a cake of 
durra ! ’’ 3 The sheaves once bound, are carried to the singing of fresh songs 
addressed to the donkeys who hear them: “Those who quit the ranks will be 
tied, (hose who roll on the ground will be beaten, — Geeko! then.” And thus 
threatened, the ass trots forward. 4 Even when a tragic element enters the 
scene, and the bastinado is represented, the sculptor, catching the bantering 
spirit of the people among whom he lives, manages to insinuate a vein ot' 
comedy. A peasant, summarily condemned for some misdeed, lies flat upon 
the ground with bared back : two friends take boll of his arms, and two others 
his legs, to keep him in the proper position. His wife or his son intercedes 
for him to the man with the stick : “ For mercy’s sake strike on the ground ! ” 
And as a fact, the bastinado was commonly rather a mere form of chastisement 
than an actual punishment: the blows, dealt with apparent ferocity, missed 
their aim and fell upon the earth ; 5 & the culprit howled loudly, but was let off 
with only a few braises. 

An Arab writer of the Middle Ages remarks, not without irony, that the 
Egyptians were perhaps the only people in the world who never kept any 
stores of provisions by them, but each one went daily to the market to buy 

1 The scene is represented on the tomb of Ti (Maspero, Etudes Egyptiennes, vol. ii, pp. 78-80). 

3 Tho text is in Biiuescir, Die Adgijpiische GrdbervvU, pi. v., 165-168; and Dean on eh, Besultatv, 
yoI. i. pi. x., and pp. 14, 15 ; the interpretation in Maspero, Etudes Egyptiennes, vol. ii. pp. 81-84. 

s Lepsivs, Denim., ii. 0 ; Marietta, Les Ma&tabas, p. 347; Maspero, Etudes Egyptiennes, vol. ii. 
pp. 84.85. 

* Brugsch, Die ASgyptisbhe Graberwelt, pi. v. 162 ; Dumichen, Die Bemltate, vol. i. pi. x. ; Mas- 

vehQ; Etudes Egyptiennes, vol. ii. pp. 87-90. The song will be found above the irain of asses. 

& The scene la to be found in the tomb of Ba&kit at Boni-Hasan (Ohasipollxon, Monuments, 
pi. eeclxxxi. 1, and Text, vol. ii. pp. 371-373 ; Boseuuostc, Monumenli eivili , pi. oxxii. B, and Text, 
vol. hi. pp. 271-273 ; TYiltuhson, Manners and Customs . 2nd edit, vol. i. p. 305). 
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the pittance for Ms family . 1 * The improvidence which he laments over in. 
his contemporaries had been handed down from their most remote ancestors. 
Workmen, fellahin, employes, small townsfolk, all lived from hand to month 
in the Egypt of the Pharaohs. Pay-days were almost everywhere days of 
rejoicing and extra eating : no one spared either the grain, oil, or beer 
of the treasury, and copious feasting continued unsparingly, as long as 
anything was left of their wages. As their resources were almost always 
exhausted before the day of distribution once more came round, beggary 



A FLOCK OF GOATS AND THE SONG OF A fiOATIIHUD* 


succeeded to fulness of living, and a part of the population was literally 
starving for several days. This almost constant alternation of abundance and 
dearth had a reactionary influence on daily work : there were scarcely any 
seignorial workshops or undertakings which did not eorne to a standstill every 
month on account of the exhaustion of the workmen, and help had to he 
provided for the starving in order to avoid popular seditions . 3 Their 
improvidence, like their cheerfulness, was perhaps an innate trait in the 
national character : it was certainly fostered and developed by the system 
of government adopted by Egypt from the earliest times. "What incentive was- 
there for a man of the people to calculate his resources and to lay up for the 
future, when he knew that his wife, his children, his cattle, his goods, all that 
belonged to him, and himself to boot, might be carried off at any moment, 
without his having the right or the power to resent it ? He was born, he 
lived, and he died in the possession of a master. The lands or houses which his 
father had left him, were his merely on sufferance, and he enjoyed them only 
by permission of his lord. Those which he acquired by his own labour 
went to swell his master’s domain. If he married and had sons, they were but 
servants for the master from the moment they were brought into the world. 

1 la Makkizi, Hiitai, vol. i. pp. 49, 50, Boulak edition. 

* Brawn by Faucker-Qudin, from a photograph by Emil Brugsck-Bey. The picture is taken- 
from the tomb of T£ ; cf. Maspeko, Etudes Egyptiemes, vol. ii. pp. 81-84. 

3 The only documents we possess on this subject belong to ihe Bameesi&e period ; further on I 
shall have to give the history of these stoppages of work and of the strikes which accompanied them. 
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Whatever he might enjoy to-day, would his master allow him possession of it 
to-morrow? Even life in the world beyond did not offer him much more 
security or liberty : he only entered it in his master’s service and to do his 
bidding ; he existed in it on tolerance, as he had lived upon this earth, and 
he found there no rest or freedom unless he provided himself abundantly with 
“ respondents ” and charmed statuettes. He therefore concentrated his mind 
and energies on the present moment, to make the most of it as of almost 
the only thing which belonged to him : he left to his master the task of 
anticipating and providing for the future. In truth, his masters were often 
changed ; now the lord of one town, now that of another ; now a Pharaoh of the 
3Iemphite or- Theban dynasties, now a stranger installed by chance upon the 
throne of Horns. The condition of the people never changed ; the burden 
which crushed them was never lightened, and whatever hand happened to 
hold the stick, it never fell the less heavily upon their backs. 
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THE ROYAL PYRAMID BUILDERS: KHEOPS, KHEPHREN, MY KERINOS— MEMPIIITE LITERATURE 
AND ART — EXTENSION OF EGYPT TOWARDS THE SOUTH, AND THE CONQUEST OF NUBIA 
BY THE PHARAOHS. 

MnofrAi — The desert which separates Africa from Asia: its physical configuration, its 
inhabitants , their incursions into Egypt, and their relations with the Egyptians — The peninsula 
of Sinai ; the turquoise and copper mines, the mining works of the Pharaohs — The two tombs 
of Snofrdi : the pyramid and the ■ mastabas of Medtim, the statues of B allot pA and his 
wife Nofrit. 

Kheops , Khephrcn, and Mykerinos — The Great Pyramid: its construction and internal 
arrangements — The pyramids of Khephrcn and Mykerinos ; the rifling of than — Legend abend 
the royal pyramid builders : the impiety of Kheops and Ehephren, the piety of Mykerinos ; 
the brick- pyramid, of Asychis — The materials employed in building, and the quarries of 
Turah ; the plans, the worship of the royal “double;” the Arab legends about the guardian 
genii of the pyramids. 

The kings of the fifth dynasty: ffsirkaf, SahAri, KakiA, and the romance about their 
advent — The relations of the Delta to the peoples of the North; the shipping and maritime 
commerce of the Egyptians — Nubia and its tribes ; the UaAaiA and the Mazavd, PArnvit, the 
dwarfs and the Danga — Egyptian literature: the Proverbs of PhldhhotpA — The arts: archi- 
tecture, statuary and its chief examples , bas-reliefs, painting, industrial art. 
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The development of Egyptian feudalism, and the advent of the swath dynasty : Ati, ImhotpA r 
Teti—Papi I. and his minister Uni: the affair of Queen Amitsi; the wars against the EirA- 
HhctfM and the country of Ttba—MetesAphis I. and the second Papi : progress of the Egyptian 
power in Nubia— The lords of Elephantini; EirhMf, PapinahhUi ; the way for conquest 
prepared by their explorations, the occupation of the Oases— The pyramids of Saqqdra : 
Mfetestiphis the Second— Nitokris and the legend concerning her— Preponderance of the feudal 
lords, and fall of the Memphite dynasty. 




CHAPTER V. 

THE MEMPHITE EMPIRE. 

The royal pyramid builders : Kbeops, Khupkren, Mykerinos — Mempliite literature and art — 
Extension of Egypt towards the South, and the conquest of Nubia by the Pharaohs. 



from south to north, 


T that time 3 “ the Majesty of King Hiini died, and 
the Majesty of King Snofmi arose to be a sove- 
reign benefactor over this whole earth.” 3 All 
that we know of him is contained in one sentence : 
he fought against the nomads of Sinai, con- 
structed fortresses to protect the eastern frontier 
of the; Delta, and made for himself a tomb in 
the form of a pyramid. 

The almost uninhabited country which con- 
nects Africa with Asia is flanked towards the 
south by two chains of hills which unite at right 
angles, and together form the so-called Gebel et- 
Tih. This country is a table-land, gently inclined 
bare, sombre, covered with flint-shingle, and siliceous 


1 Drawn by Boudier, from the chromolithograph in Lsim's, Denlim., i. pi. 45. The vignette, 
also by Boudier, represents Rahotpft, a dignitary of Medurn, of whom mention is made fuither ou 
(ot p. 863 of this History) ; the drawing is made from a photograph by Emil Biugsck-Boy. 

2 About B.c. 4100, with the possibility of an error of several centuries more or less. 

3 Prisse Papyrus, pi. ii. 11. 7, 8 (Yirex’s edition, p. 24). The fragments of the Royal Canon of 
Turin appear to attribute to Htini and SnofrM reigns of equal length, namely, of twenty-four years 
(E. be Rouge, Beckerelm sur les monuments qtt’on pent altribuer aux six premieres dynasties de 
Manethon, p. 154, note 2). 
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rocks , and breaking out at frequent intervals into long low chalky hills, 
seamed with wadys, the largest of which — that of El-Arish — having drained 
all the others into itself, opens into the Mediterranean halfway between 
Pelnsium and Gaza . 1 Torrents of rain are not infrequent in winter and spring, 
but the small quantity of water which they furnish is quickly evaporated, and 
barely keeps alive the meagre vegetation in the bottom, of the valleys. Some- 
times, after months of absolute drought, a tempest breaks over the more elevated 
parts of the desert . 2 3 The wind rises suddenly in squall-like blasts ; thick clouds, 
borne one knows not whence, are riven by lightning to the incessant accom- 
paniment of thunder ; it would seem as if the heavens had broken up and were 
crashing down upon the mountains. In a few moments streams of muddy 
water rushing down the ravines, through the gulleys and along the slightest 
depressions, hurry to the low grounds, and meeting there in a foaming concourse, 
follow the fall of the land ; a few minutes later, and the space between one hill- 
side and the other is occupied by a deep river, flowing with terrible velocity 
and irresistible force. At the end of eight or ten hours the air becomes clear, 
the wind falls, the rain ceases ; the hastily formed river dwindles, and for lack 
of supply is exhausted; the inundation comes to an end almost as quickly as it 
began. In a short time nothing remains of it but some shallow pools scattered 
in the hollows, or here and tlicre small streamlets which rapidly dry up. The 
flood, however, accelerated by its acquired velocity, continues to descend towards 
the sea. The devastated flanks of the hills, their torn and corroded bases, the 
accumulated masses of shingle left by the ™ plies, the long lines of rocks and 
sand, mark its route and bear evidence everywhere of its power. The in- 
habitants, taught by experience, avoid a sojourn in places where tempests have 
once occurred. It is in vain that the sky is serene above them and the sun 
shines overhead; they always fear that at the moment in which danger seems 
least likely to threaten them, the torrent, taking its origin some twenty leagues 
off, may be on its headlong way to surprise them. And, indeed, it comes so 
suddenly and so violently that, nothing in its course can escape it : men and 
beasts, before there is time to fly, often even before they are aware of its approach, 


1 Our acquaintance with Sinai anil the neighbouring countries is due to the work of the English 
■commissi Hi] Ordnance Surety of the Peninsula of Sinai , 3 vols. fol. of photographs, 1 vol. of maps 
and plans, 1 rol. of text. Ii has been popularized by E. II, Palmeb, The Desert of the Exodus, 

2 volts, octavo. 1871 ; and by JL ,Sp. Pal who, Sinai from IV th Egyptian Dynasty to ike present day , 
ISmo, 1 878. 

- In chap. viii. of the Account of the Surety, pp. 323-238, Mr. Holland describes a sudden rain- 
storm oi sell” on December 3, 1S<}7, which drowned thirty persons, destroyed droves of camels and 
asses, Hocks of sheep and goats, and swept away, in the Wady Poir&u, a thousand palm trees and 
a grove of tamarisks, two miles iu length. Towards 4.30 in the afternoon, a few drops of rain began 
to fall, but the storm did not break Lilt o p.m. At 15.15 it was at its height, and it was not over till 
0.30, The torrent, which at 8 p.m. was 10 feet deep, and. wag about 1000 feet in width, was, at 

3 a.m. the next day, reduced to a small streamlet. 
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are swept away and pitilessly destroyed. The Egyptians applied to the entire 
country the characteristic epithet of To-Shuit, the land of Emptiness, the land 



of Aridity . 1 They divided it into various districts — the upper and lower Toun. a 

1 Dumiciiek, JTUtorische Tmchriftcn, vol. ii. pi. ix. h: E. uml J. i>R Itour.n, Imcriplims rt Noting 
recup , illks a Ed /ok, pi. exv. 7; cf. Buugsoh, Eiu Gentjraplnsehes Unieum, in the ZcitxcUrift, 180ft, pp. 
28, 29, and Die Alfiigy piddle Volkertafel, in the Mk'hullungen des IVtc* Orietilulifieu-Ctmgrems, 
Afrikanisohe Seldion, p. 75, This text, which had already been interpreted by J. do Benge (Texhs 
qtfoqraphiques du temple d'Edfon, pp. 15, 16), identifies the “ Barbarians of the land of ShM” with the 
Phnvtsft, the Bedouin of the desert hoi ween Syria and Egypt. The gloss, “they live on the water 
of the Nile and of the streams,” shows that they were spread even to tho extreme frontiers of Egypt. 
The " To-Shtol” of the tomb of Klmumhotpu (Chamx-ollion, Monuments de VEgypte et de la Nulie, 
pi. occlxii.; Lepstvs, Denfon., ii. 138; Gaumra and Newbkeby, Beni-Hascm, vol. i. pi. xxxyiii. 2) 
is identical with the country of these "Barbarians;” it is, as W. Max Miiller has translated it, ‘"the 
dry country,” the desert (Aden unit ISuropn nach Alfwjyjdi-rhen Denhmalern, p. 16)- 

* Upper Tonu is mentioned only in the Berlin Papyrus n" r. 1. 31, along with Tonu, taken generally 
(11. 100, 109, 129, cle.). Ohabas (Les Papyrus hteratiques de Berlin, p. 87) placed this country beyond 
Edom, either in Judaea or in the countries situated to the east of the Bead Sea. Subsequently he 
thought that there must have been access to it by sea; this led him to identify it with the maritime 
part of Palestine ( Etudes sur VAnfiqvitd historique , 2nd edit., pp. 100, 102). Mr. Max Muller ( Asien 
und Europa, p. 47) believes that Tonu is a scribe’s error for Ilotcnu. and, with Ohabas, decides in favour 
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Ala , 1 Kaduma . 2 They called its inhabitants Hiru-Shaitu, the lords of the* 
Sands ; Nomiu-SMitu, the rovers of the Sands ; 3 and they associated them 
with the Amt — that is to say, with a race which we recognize as Semitic , 4 The 
type of these barbarians, indeed, reminds one of the Semitic massive head, 
aquiline nose, retreating forehead, long beard, thick and not infrequently crisp 
hair . 5 They went barefoot, and the monuments represent them as girt with 
a short kilt, though they also wore the dbayah. Their arms were those commonly 
used by the Egyptians — the bow, lance, club, knife, battle-axe, and shield . 5 
They possessed great flocks of goats or sheep , 7 but the horse and camel were 
unknown to them, as well as to their African neighbours. They lived chiefly 
upon the milk of their flocks, and the fruit of the date-palm. A section of 
them tilled the soil : settled around springs or wells, they managed by indus- 
trious labour to cultivate moderately sized but fertile fields, flourishing orchards, 
groups of palms, fig and olive trees, and vines . 8 In spite of all this their 
resources were insufficient, and their position would have beeu precarious if 
they had not been able to supplement their stock of provisions from Egypt or 
Southern Syria. They bartered at the frontier markets their honey, wool, gums 
manna, and small quantities of charcoal, for the products of local manufacture, 

of Palestine. Tonfi appears to me to be the territory which belonged later on to the tribe of Simeon, 
extending to Arobak and to the middle course of the Wady Arish (Les Contes ptipulaires de PEgyple 
Ancienne, 2nd edit., p. 94). 

I Berlin Papyrus n« J., 1. 81, wln-re a description of the country will be found; cf. p. 471 of 
this History. 

3 This name had been read Adimfi, Adumu, and identified with that of Edom and Chabas (Les 
Papyrus hiemiiqucs de Berlin, pp. 40, 73), an identification which waft adopted by all Egyptologists. 
Messrs. Ed. Mayor (G> sehPhte jEgyptens, p. JS2, note it) and Errnan (Egyptcn und AEgyptisohcs 
Iiihen in A Her turn, p. 405) follow*, d by Mr. Max Muller (Asian und Enropa, pp, 40, 47), read it 
“ Kaduma ’’ — possibly the Hebrew “ Keilum ; " Mr. Max Muller places this country of “ Kuduma- 
Ivodem M to the south-east or east of the Hoad Sea. 

s The Hird-Shfutu wore pointed out for the first time by Birch (On u new historical Tablet of the 
reign of Thotlunes 111., pp 9, 10, taken from the Arehienlogia. voL xxxviii.) as being probably the 
inhabitants of the desert. This sense, adopted and expanded byl4.de Bump* (Reclturches mr le* 
itionumf ids, pp. 122, 127) and by Cluibaw t Linda,, .mr L'Aniiguitc historigue, 2nd edit., pp. 114-11',)), is 
now admitted to be correct )>y all Egypt ologi.-ts. The variant “ Noiuiu-Shfutu ” occurs only, to my 
knowledge, in the Berlin Papyrus ip I., 1. 7b. and in MAiari'li:, liurnaU, pi. xxxvii. I. 38 (cf. E. 
and J. dk Eot'ti£, Inscriptions recueiUv * un i'gypte, pi. xxvi. 1. 11). in a text of the second Theban 
Empire. 

4 The Inscription of Papinaldiiti, which will bo mentioned later on, pp. 431,423 of this History, 
in connection with the journeys undertaken by rim princes of Elephantine, says that tho lliru-Smiitu 
were Aid ft. 

6 The pictures of the Monitu, in Lepsius, JJonkni ., ii. 39 «, 110 a, 152 a (cf. p, 33 1 of tills History 
give an idea of the appearance of the Ilird-Shaitfi, with whom they are often confounded. 

II A description of a Tonu wanior, prepared for war, occurs- in the Berlin Papyrus n u 1. , 11 
127-121), 134, 183 (Mafpero, Les Contes yoynluires, 2nd edit., p. 108; cf. p. 472 of tins History). 

• Berlin Papyrus n 11 11. 112, 117-128, where the hero includes cuts in the enumeration of bis 

cattle, probably tame cats, which were curried from Egypt into Asiaiic countries. 

* Cf. the description of Ata, in the Berlin Papyrus n° 11. 79-92 (Maspeko, Les Contes popu- 
laires, 2nd edit., pp. 304-108 ; idua'iiin, Egyptian Tales, vol. i. pp, 105-107 ; cf. p. 471 of this History). 
The narrative given by tfni of Ms campaigns against the Biru-Sbuitu, under Papi I. (1. 28, et scq. ; 
cf. pp, 419-121), is a confirmation of the picture traced by Sinilbit of the country, and shows that 
the conditions of it had not changed between the Memphites and Lhe XII th dynasty, 
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but especially for wheat, or the cereals of which they stood in need . 1 The sight 
of the riches gathered together in the eastern plain, from Tanis to Bubastis, 
excited their pillaging instincts, and awoke in them an irrepressible covetous- 
ness. The Egyptian annals make mention of their incursions at the very com- 
mencement of history, and they 
maintained that even the gods 
had to Lake stops to protect 
themselves from them. The 
Gulf of Suez and the mountain- 
ous rampart of Gebel Geneffeh 
in the south, and the marshes 
of Pel usium on the north, pro- 
tected almost completely the 
eastern boundary of the Delta ; 
hut the Wady Tumilat laid open 
the heart of the country to the 
invaders. The Pharaohs of the 
divine dynasties 2 in the first 
place, and then those of the 
human dynasties, had fortified 
this natural opening, some say 
by a continuous wall, others by 
a line of military posts, flanked 
on the one side by the waters of 
the gulf . 3 Snofrui restored or 
constructed several castles in this district, which perpetuated his name 
for a long time after his death . 5 These had the square or rectangular form 

1 These are, with scarcely any difference, the product a which the Bedouin of those parts used to 
bring regularly to the Egyptian frontier at the beginning of our century (J. M. J. Oocnau:, Obsurva~ 
Hons sur la topographic do la presqn'ilc dn Sinai , in the Description do V Eg it (Ac. vol. xvi. pp 185-187). 

s Sec p. J 70 of this History fur information on the forls builL by the gad lta, on the oast of the Delta. 

3 The existence of the wall, or of the line of military posts, is of very ancient date, for the name 
Kim-Oirit is already followed by the hieroglyph of the wall (Papl I, 1. 27; M'mvin, 1. 08; Teti, 
1. 27 i), or by that of a fortified enclosure (Mi) niri. 1. 142) in the texts of ihe Pyramids. The expression 
Kom-OMt, “the very black,” is applied to the noithern nart of the Bed Sea, in contradistinction to 
Caz-Oirit, (Jazil-OMt, “ the very greon,” the Mediterranean (Eiima.n, 7mv Erl c arung dor Fyrumiden- 
teste, in the Zdtschrifi, vol. xxix. pp. -11, 45 ; cf. Max Mt'tujw, Asien mil Europa nacli Aliagyptisclmi 
Denhndhrn, p, 40, et seq.) ; a town, probably built at a short distance from the village of Maghf&r, 
had taken its name from the gulf on which it was situated, and was also called Kim-Oirit. 

4 Drawn by Fauohcr-Gudin, from a photograph by Petrie. The original is of the time of Necta- 
nebo, and is at Karnak; I have chosen it for reproduction m preference to the heads of the time of 
the Ancient Empire, which are more injured, and of which this is only the traditional copy. 

5 Berlin .Papyrus n° J., 11. 16,17 (cf. Ciiabas, Les Papyrus hUratigues de Berlin, pp. 38, 3i>), 
and St. Petersburg Papyrus n° I. , quoted and analysed by Golcniseheft in the Zeitsehrift, 1870, 
p. HO ; Inscription of Uni, 1. 21. In the latter text Snofrui is designated only by his name of Horus, 
44 Horn nib rnait” (cf. Sethe, Ein neuer Horusnamc, in the Zeitsehrift, vol. xxx. p. G2). 
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of the towers, whose rains are still to be seen on the banks of the Nile. 
Standing night and day upon the battlements, the sentinels kept a strict look- 
out over the desert, ready to give alarm at the slightest suspicious movement. 
The marauders took advantage of any inequality in the ground to approach 
unperceived, and they were often successful in getting through the lines ; 1 they 
scattered themselves over the country, surprised a village or two, bore off such 
women and children as they could lay their hands on, took possession of herds 
of animals, and, without carrying their depredations further, hastened to regain 
their solitudes before information of their exploits could have reached the 



TWO HlIfCGC TOWERS 'iP TIIE mRU-UI.U'lC, IN' THE WADY BIAU. 3 


garrison. If their expeditions became numerous, the general of the Eastern 
Marches, or the Pharaoh himself, at the head of a small army, started on a 
campaign of reprisals against lliem. The marauders did not wait to bo 
attacked, but betook themselves to refuges constructed by them beforehand at 
certain points in their territory. They erected here and there, on the crest of 
some steep hill, or at the confluence of several wadvs, stone lowers put together 
without mortar, and rounded at the top like so many beehives, in unequal 
groups of three, ten, or thirty ; hero they massed themselves as well as they could, 
and defended the position with the greatest obstinacy, in the hope that their 
assailants, from the lack of water and provisions, would soon be forced to retreat 3 
ISlsewhere they possessed fortified “ dears, 5 ’ where not only their families but 

1 Wo find m the Berlin Papyrus n" 1, 1. 16, et aeq. (Maspeho, Les Contes populates, 2nd edit., 
p. 99 1 Petrie, Egyptian Tales, vnl. i. pp. 100, 101), the description of one of these forts, and the 
manner in which Sinfihit concealed his advance from the watch ; he lay hidden in the neighbouring 
brushwood daring the day, and resuraod his mareh only at midnight. 

s Brawn by Fauchar-G-ndin, from the vignette by E. H. Palmer, The Desert of the Exodus , p. 317. 

3 The members of the English Commission do not hesitate io attribute the construction of these- 
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also tlieir herds could find a refuge — circular or oval enclosures, surrounded 
by low walls of massive rough stones crowned by a thick rampart made of 
branches of acacia interlaced with thorny bushes, the tents or huts being ranged 
behind, while in the centre was an empty space for the cattle . 1 These primitive 
fortresses were strong enough to overawe nomads ; regular troops made short 
work of them. The Egyptians took them by assault, overturned them, cut 
down the fruit trees, burned the crops, and retreated in security, after having 
destroyed everything in their march. Each of their campaigns, which hardly 



VIEW OF TIIE OASIS OF WADY KEUtAN IS THE l'LNINSl'LA OF SINAI. 2 


lasted more than a few days, secured the tranquillity of the frontier for some 
years . 3 

To the south of Gebel et-Tih, and cut off from it almost completely by a 
moat of wady s, a triangular group of mountains known as Sinai thrusts a wedge- 
shaped spur into the Red Sea, forcing back its waters to the right and left into 
two narrow gulfs, that of Akabab and that of Suez. Gebel Katherin stands 
up from the centre and overlooks the whole peninsula. A sinuous chain 
detaches itself from it and ends at Gebel Serbal, at some distance to the north- 
west ; another trends to the south, and after attaining in Gebel Umm-Shomer 
an elevation equal to that of Gebel Katherin, gradually diminishes in height, 


towers to the remotest antiquity (E. H, Palmer, The Desert of the Exodus, p. 300, el seep, 310, 
et Boq.; Account of the Survey, pp. 66, 104, 195. and pi. is. 1): the Bedouin oail them “ nainhs,” 
plur. “ nawami*," mosquito-houses, anil they say that the children of Israel built them as a shelter 
during the night from mosquitos at the timo of the Exodus. The resemblance of these buildings to 
the “Talavot” of the Balearic Isles, and to the Scotch beehive-shaped houses, has struck all 
travellers. 

1 E. II. Palmes, The, Desert of the Exodus, pp. 320-322; JIaspkho, Notes au jour le jour, § 30, 
in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, vol. xiv., 1891-92, pp. 326, 327. 

3 Drawn by Boudier, from the water-colour drawing published by Tamms, Denlcrn., i. 7, No. 2. 

8 The inscription of Dm (11. 22-32) furnishes us with the invariable type of Llie Egyptian cam- 
paigns against the Hirft-ShaM : the bas-reliefs of Karnalc might serve to illustrate it, as they 
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and plunges into the sea at Bas-Mohammed. A complicated system of gorges 
and valleys — Wady Nash, Wady Kidd, Wady Hebran, Wady Baba— furrows 
the country and bolds it as in a network of unequal meshes. Wady 
Feiran contains the most fertile oasis in the peninsula. A never-failing 
stream waters it for about two or three miles of its length ; quite a little 
forest of palms enlivens both banks — somewhat meagre and thin, it is true, 
but intermingled with acacias, tamarisks, nabecas, carob trees, and willows. 
Birds sing amid their branches, sheep wander in the pastures, while the 
hnts of the inhabitants peep out at intervals from among the trees. 
Valleys and plains, even in some places the slopes of the 1 hills, are sparsely 
■covered with those delicate aromatic herbs which affect a stony soil. Their 
life is a perpetual struggle against the sun : scorched, dried up, to all appear- 
ance dead, and so friable that they crumble to pieces in the fingers when one 
attempts to gather them, the spring rains annually infuse into them new life, 
aud bestow upon them, almost before one’s eyes, a green and perfumed youth 
of some days’ duration. The summits of the hills remain always naked, anti 
no vegetation softens the ruggedness of their outlines, or the glare of their 
•colouring. The core of the peninsula is hewn, as it were, out of a block of 
granite, in which white, rose-colour, brown, or black predominate, according 
to the quantities of felspar, quartz, ox oxides of iron which the rocks contain. 
Towards the north, the masses of sandstone which join on to Gebel et-Tih 
assume all possible shades of red and grey, from a delicate lilac neutral tint 
to dark purple. The tones of colour, although placed crudely side by 
side, present nothing jarring nor offensive to the eye ; the sun Hoods all, 
and blends tbom in his light. The fcb'naitic peninsula is at intervals swept, 
like the desert to the east of Egypt, by terrible tempests, which denude its 
mountains and transform its watlys into so many ephemeral torrents. The 
dlonitu uho frequented this region from the dawn of history did not differ 
much from the “Lords of the Sands ;” 1 they wore of the same type, had the 
same costume, the same arms, the same nomadic instincts, and in districts whore 
the soil permitted it, made similar brief efforts to cultivate it. They wor- 
shipped a god and a goddess whom the Egyptians identified with Horns and 
Hathor ; one of these appeared to represent the light, perhaps the sun, the 
other the heavens . 2 They had discovered at an early period in the sides of 

.represent the great raid led by SHi 1. into the territory of the Bha&s&s and their allies, between 
ihe frontier of Egypt and the town of Hebron (GhampolTjIOX, Monuments tie VEijypte ef da hi 
Nuhie, pis. celxxxix.-ceeii. ; Rokellini, Monumenti Eeali, pis. xlvi.-lxi, ; Lep&itjs, Denim., iii. 
126 , 327 ). 

1 Ear information on the Monilft, ef. Max Moilbr, Asian nnd Europa nach Altagypiischcn 
Jietikmitlern , pp. 17-24. 

x These are the divinities most frequently invoked in tho religious worship of the Egyptian 
officers and miners residing in the neighbourhood of tlie mines of Mafkait (Lefsius, Denkm ., ii. 1:37). 
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the hills rich metalliferous veins, and strata, bearing precious stones ; from 
these they learned to extract iron, oxides of copper and manganese, and 
turquoises, which they exported to the Delta. The fame of their riches, carried 
to the banks of the Nile, excited the cupidity of the Pharaohs; expeditions 
started from different points of the valley, swept down upon the peninsula, 
and established themselves by main force in the midst of the districts where 
the mines lav . 1 These were situated to the north-west, in the region of 
sandstone, between the western branch of (rebel et-Tih and the Gulf of Suez. 
They were collectively called Mafkait, the country of turquoises, a fact which 
accounts for the application of the local epithet, lady of Mafkait, to Hathor. 
The earliest district explored, that which the Egyptians first attacked, was 
separated from the coast by a narrow plain and a single range of hills : the 
produce of the mines could be thence transported to the sea in a few hours 
without difficulty. Pharaoh’s labourers called this region the district of Bait, 
the mine pair excellence, or of Debit, the country of grottoes, from the 
numerous tunnels which their predecessors had made there: the name Wady 
Maghara, Yalley of the Cavern, by which the site is now designated, is simply 
an Arabic translation of the old Egyptian word . 2 

The Monilii did not accept this usurpation of their rights without a 
struggle, and the Egyptians who came to work among them had oither to 
purchase their forbearance by a tribute, or to hold themselves always in 
readiness to repulse the assaults of the Mouitu by force of arms. Zosiri bad 
already taken steps to ensure the safety of the turquoise-seekers 3 at tlioir work ; 
Snofrui was not, therefore, the first Pharaoh who passed that way, but none of 
his predecessors had left so many traces of his presence as he did in this out- 
of-the-way corner of the empire. There may still be seen, on the north-west 
slope of the Wady Maghara, the bas-relief which one of his lieutenants 
engraved there in memory of a victory gained over the Monitu. A Bedouin 
sheikh fallen on his knees prays for mercy with suppliant gesture, but Pharaoh 
has already seized him by his long hair, and brandishes above his head a 
white stone inace to fell him with a single blow , 4 The workmen, partly 

> The history of tlie Egyptian raining works in the Sin, attic peninsula has been elucidated by 
<jj. Edeus, Dwch. Gosen zum Sinai , and by Bruosoh, Waadernng naeh den Tiirlcia-Minen ; the 
majority of the inscriptions will be found briefly translated by Birch in the seventh chapter of 
the Account of the Survey, p. ICS, et seq, 

2 The actual form of the Egyptian name appears io have clung to one of the smaller waclys which 
connect the mines of Wady Maghara with those of Sarbut el-Eliadim — the Wady Babah (Ebers, 
Durdi Gown zum Sinai, pp. 130, 535 ; Brugscu, Wandernng naeh den TiirkMfinen und tier Sinai- 
Halbin&el, pp. 81, 82) ; BabU, however, is perhaps a fault of transcription for AUl, the Eastern 
country. The Bedouin usually call the Wady Maghara, the Wady Genneh or Wady Igneh (E. U. 
Palmer, The Desert of the Exodus, p. 195). 

3 Benedite, Le nom d’Apervier du roi Sozir, in the Rucueil, vol. xvi. p. 104 ; cf. above, p. 242. 

4 Leon be Laborde, Voyage de V Arabic Petrde, pi. 5, No. 3 ; Lottin be Laval, Voyage dans la 
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recruited from the country itself, partly despatched from the banks of the 
Nile, dwelt in an entrenched camp upon an isolated peak at the confluence of 
Wady Genneh and Wady Maghara . 1 A zigzag pathway on its smoothest 
slope ends, about seventeen feet below the summit, at the extremity of a small 
and slightly inclined table-land, upon which are found the ruins of a large 

village; this is the High Castle — 
Hait-Qait 2 of the ancient inscriptions. 
Two hundred habitations can still be 
made out here, some round, some 
rectangular, constructed of sandstone 
blocks without mortar, and not larger 
than the huts of the fellahin : in 
former times a flat roof of wickerwork 
and puddled clay extended over each. 
The entrance was not so much a door 
as a narrow opening, through which a 
fat man would find it difficult to pass ; 
the interior consisted of a single cham- 
ber, except in the case of the chief of 
the works, whose dwelling contained 
two. A rough stone bench from two 
to two and a half feet high surrounds 
the plateau on which the village 
stands; a chcvctl da f rise made of 
thorny brushwood probably completed the defence, as in the duars of the 
desert. The position was very strong and easily defended. Watchmen 
scattered over the neighbouring summits kept an outlook over the distant 
plain and the defiles of the mountains. Whenever the cries of these sentinels 
announced the approach of the foe, the workmen immediately deserted the 
mine and took refuge in their citadel, which a handful of resolute men could 
successfully hold, as long as hunger and thirst did not enter into the question. 
As the ordinary springs and wells would not have been sufficient to supply 

Teninmle Arabique et VEgypte moyenne. Ins. hier., pi. 1, Xu. 1 : Lepsius, Denim ., ii. 5 ; Birch, in tlie 
Account of the Survey, p, 171. 

1 The description of the Egyptian ruins and of the turquoise mines in their neighbourhood is- 
taken from J. Kkako Lord, The Peninsula of Sinai (in tho Leisure Hour , 1S70), of -which M. Chabas 
has already felicitously made use in his Reeherches sur I? Antiquity historique, 2nd edit., pp, 348-1163 ; 
an analogous description is found in the Account of the Survey, pp. 222-224. A short and rather in- 
exact account of them is to he found in J. »e Morgan, Reeherches sur les Oriijines de VEgypte , pp. 218, 299. 

2 Brugsch, Religion vnd Mythologie der Alien JEgypter, pp. 567, 568 ; HMt-Qait is again mentioned 
in the Ptolemaic times, in Dumighen, GeograpMsche Inschriften, vol. iii. pi. li. 

3 Plan made by Thuiilier, from the sketch by Brugsoh, Wanderung nadh den Tuvlds-Minm,. 
p. 70. 
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the needs of the colony, they had transformed the bottom of the Talley into- 
an artificial lake. A dam thrown across it prevented the escape of the 
waters, which filled the reservoir more or less completely according to the 
season. It never became empty, and several species of shellfish flourished 
in it — among others, a kind of large mussel which the inhabitants generally 
used as food, which with dates, milk, oil, coarse bread, a few vegetables, and 
from time to time a fowl or a joint of meat, made up their scanty fare. Other 



the high castle or the misers — iiait-qait — AT the confluence of wady sensed and 
WADY MAGHARA . 1 


tilings were of the same primitive character. The tools found in the village are 
all of flint : knives, scrapers, saws, hammers, and heads of lances and arrows. A 
few vases brought from Egypt are distinguished by the fineness of the material 
and the purity of the design ; but the pottery in common use was made on the 
spot from coarse clay without care, and regardless of beauty. As for jewellery, 
the villagers had beads of glass or bine enamel, and necklaces of strung cowrie- 
shells. In the mines, as in their own houses, the workmen employed stone 
tools only, with handles of wood, or of plaited willow twigs, but their chisels or 
hammers were more than sufficient to cut the yellow sandstone, coa rse-gi uined 
and very friable as it was, in the midst of which they worked . 1 * 3 The tunnels 
running straight into the mountain were low and wide, and were supported at 
intervals by pillars of sandstone left in situ. These tunnels led into chambers of 

1 Drawn by Boudier, from the photograph published in the Ordnance Survey of the Peninsula 

of Sinai, Photographs, vol. ii. pis. 59, CO. , . , „ 

s g. J.J3 Palmer, hoxvever, from his observations, is of opinion that the work in the tunnels of th© 
mines was executed entirely by means of bronze chisels and tools ; the flint implements serving only 
to incise the scenes which cover the surfaces of the rocks (The Desert of the Exodus , p. 19/)- 
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various sizes, whence they followed the lead of the veins of precious mineral. 
The turquoise sparkled on every side — on the ceiling and on the walls — and 
the miners, profiting by the slightest fissures, cut round it, and then with 
forcible blows detached the blocks, and reduced them to small fragments, which 
they crushed, and carefully sifted so as not to lose a particle of the gem. The 
oxides of copper and of manganese which they met with here and elsewhere 
in moderate quantities, were used in the manufacture of those beautiful blue 
enamels of various shades which the Egyptians esteemed so highly. The few 
hundreds of men of which the permanent population was composed, provided 
for the daily exigencies of industry and commerce. Royal inspectors 
arrived from time to lime to examine into their condition, to rekindle their 
zeal, and to collect the product of their toil. When Pharaoh had need of a 
greater quantity than usual of minerals or turquoises, lie sent thither one ot 
his officers, with a select body of carriers, mining experts, and stone-dressers. 
Sometimes as many as two or three thousand men poured suddenly into the 
peninsula, and remained there one or two months; the work went briskly 
forward, and advantage was taken of the occasion to extract and transport to 
Egypt beautiful blocks of diorite, serpentine or granite, to be afterwards manu- 
factured there into sarcophagi or statues. Engraved stehe, to bo seen on 
the sides of the mountains, recorded the names of the principal chiefs, the 
different bodies of handicraftsmen who had participated in the campaign, 
tlie name of the sovereign who had ordered it and often the year of his reign. 

It was not one tomb only which Snofriii hud caused to be built, but two . 1 
lie called them “KM,” the Rising, the place where the dead Pharaoh, 
identified with the sun, is raised above the world for ever. One of these was 
probably situated near Dahshur ; the other, Lhe <s Klin nsi,’’ the Southern Rising, 
appears to be identical with tIic monument of TTcdum. The pyramid, like 
the mastaba , 2 represents a tumulus with four sides, in which the earthwork 

1 Those tombs are ntt-utioned in a certain number ot' inseiipthms (Nasvkuu. Qualrt Awufrs ifa 
foulUes, in the Memories <le hi .1 Ii&ioa du fit ini. vol. i. p, 100): the name is determined in -several 
oases by twu pyramids, and in one instance, at lua-st, at Dahshur, the “ sutuhoru pyramid Kha ” is 
mentioned. As was toe ohm- with lhe Pharaoh Ai, towards the end of the XVIIl tu dynasty, w it 
must have been with Sunil hi ; after having prepaied a ionih for hiuiholf on the Dahshur site, he 
must, owing to a change of residence, have i diminished the idea of occupying it, and must have 
oonsti uoled a second one at Med&ni. 

3 Xo satisfactory etymon for the word pyramid has as vet been proposed : the least far-fetched 
is Thai put forward by Cutitor-Eiaenluhr (Ej&enlohu, B>>s Mesures egypticuim, in the Transactions of 
the International Congress of Orientalists , 187-i, p. 288, aud Em Muihematisches llandbueh der Alien 
JEgyptcr, p. 116), according to which pyramid is the Greek form, irvpapls, of the compound term 
“piri-m-msi,” which in Egyptian niathemutieul plira.-snol<>gy designates the salient angle, tlic ridge 
or liciglit of the pyramid (L. Honin', Bur tin Manuel da Calculateur de'eauvert dans nil papyrus 
eiji/pHtn, p. 8; taken from the Bulletin d>. la Soeie'te math ematique da France, 1878, voL vi. p. 1*16; 
E. JhivibLOu-r, J Vote mr Tequerre Agyplienne r .i son emploh d’apres lo Papyrus MutheuUitiqne, in the 
Herne Egyptologlgue, vol. ii. p. 1)00 ; L. Boin’HAnrvr, Die Boschuugen der Fynmiden, in the Zeitsehrift , 
vol. xxxl. p. 14). 
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is replaced by a structure of stone or brick . 1 It indicates the place in which 
lies a prince, chief, or person of rank in his tribe or province. It was built 
on a base of varying area, and was raised to a greater or less elevation 
according to the fortune of the deceased or of his family . 2 The fashion of 
burying in a pyramid was not adopted in the environs of Memphis until 
tolerably late times, and the Pharaohs of the primitive dynasties were interred, 
as their subjects were, in sepulchral chambers or mastabas. 

Zosiri was the only exception, if the step-pyramid of 
Saqq&ra, as is probable, served for his tomb . 3 The 
motive which determined Snofrfii’s choice of Med um 
as a site, is unknown to us : perhaps he dwelt in 
that city of Heracleopolis, which in course of 
time frequently became the favourite residence 
of the kings : perhaps he improvised for him- 
self a city in the plain between El-Wastah ■ 
and Kafr el- Ay at. His pyramid, at the 
present time, is composed of three large 
unequal cubes with slightly inclined sides, arranged in steps one above the 
other. Some centuries ago 5 five could be still determined, and in ancient 
times, before ruin had set in, as many as seven . 6 Each block marked a 
progressive increase of the total mass, and had its external face polished — a 
fact which we can still determine by examining the slabs one behind another ; 
a facing of large blocks, of which many of the courses still exist towards 
the base, covered the whole, at one angle from the apex to the foot, and 
brought it into conformity with the type of the classic pyramid. The 
passage had its orifice in the middle of the north face about sixty feet 
above the ground : 7 it is five feet high, and dips at a tolerably steep angle 



Tins PYRAMID ov mAdO-M . 4 


1 Bakby dtj Mebval, Etudes sur V Aref/ iteeture e'yyptknne, p. 122, et seq. ; Pebbot-Chutez, 
Histoire de VArt duns VAniiquitu, voi. i. p. 200, et seq.; Maspero, Archeologh fgi/ptienm', p. 125. 

3 The brick pyramids of Abydos wore all built for private persons (Mabcette, Abydos, vol. ii. pp. 
38, 39, -J 2-44). The word “mirif,” which designates a pyramid in iho texts, is elsewhere applied 
to the tombs of nobles and eommoners as well as to those of kings. 

3 It is difficult to admit that a pyramid of considerable dimensions could have disappeared without 
leaving any traces behind, especially when we see the enormous masses of masonry which still mutls 
the sites of those which have been most injured ; besides, the inscriptions connect none of the prede- 
cessors of Snofrui with a pyramid, unless it be Zosiri (of. pp. 212-241 of this History). The step- 
pyramid of Saqqara, which is attributed to the latter, belongs to the same type as that of Medum ; 
so does also the pyramid of Kigali, whoso occupant is unknown. If we admit that this last-mentioned 
pyramid served as a tomb to some intermediate Pharaoh between Zosiri and Snofrui — for instance, 
Htmi— the use of pyramids would be merely exceptional for sovereigns anterior to tho IY th dynasty. 

4 Drawn by Fauchcr-Gudin, from the plans of Flinders Petrie, Medum, pi. ii. 

5 MaiouzI, Description de I’Egypte et du, Quire, Boulaq edition, vol. i. p. 116: “There is another 
pyramid, called the Pyramid of Medum, which is like a mountain, and haB fivo stories;” he cites 
ns his authority for this statement the Sheikh Abu-Mohammed Abdallah, son of Abderrahim el-Qaisi. 

0 IV. Fl. Petrie, Medum, p. 5, et seq., where the testimony of various authorities is briefly given. 

' Tho pyramid of Mcd&m was opened in 1882 by Maspero {Etudes de Mythobgie et d’Areheologie, 
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through the solid masonry. At a depth of a hundred and ninety-seven feet 
it becomes level, without increasing in aperture, runs for forty feet on this 
plane, traversing two low and narrow chambers, then making a sharp turn 
it ascends perpendicularly nntil it reaches the floor of the vault. The 
latter is hewn out of the mountain rock, and is small, rough, and devoid of 
ornament : the ceiling appears to be in three heavy horizontal courses of 
masonry, which project one beyond the other corbel-wise, and give the 
impression of a sort of acutely pointed arch. Snofrui slept there for ages ; 
then robbers found a way to him, despoiled and broke up his mummy, 
scattered the fragments of his coffin upon the ground, and carried off the stone 
sarcophagus. The apparatus of beams and cords of which they made use 
for the descent, hung in their place above the mouth of the shaft until ten 
years ago. The rifling of the tomb took place at a remote date, for from 
the XX th dynasty onwards the curious were accustomed to penetrate into 
the passage : two scribes have scrawled their names in ink on the back of the 
framework in which the stone cover was originally inserted . 1 The sepulchral 
chapel was built a little in front of tho east face ; it consisted of two small- 
sized rooms with bare surfaces, a court whose walls abutted on tho pyramid, 
and in the court, facing the door, a massive table of offerings flanked by two 
large stela) without inscriptions, as if the death of the king had put a stop 
to the decoration before the period determined on by the architects. It was 
still accessible to any one during the XYIlI tu dynasty, and people came there 
to render homage to the memory of Snofrui or his wife Mirisdnkliff. Visitors 
recorded in ink on the walls their enthusiastic, but stereotyped impres- 
sions : they compared the “ Castle of Snofrui ” with the Armament, “ when 
the sun arises in it ; the heaven rains incense there and pours out perfumes 
on the roof.” Eamses IT., who had little respect for the works of his 
predecessors, demolished a part of the pyramid in order to procure cheaply 
the materials necessary for tho buildings which he restored to Heracleopolis. 
His workmen threw down the waste stone and mortar beneath the place where 
they were working, without troubling themselves as to what might bo beneath ; 
the court became choked up, the sand borne by the wind gradually invaded 
the chambers, the chapel disappeared, and remained buried for more than 
three thousand years . 3 

The officers of Snofrui, his servants, and the people of his city wished, 

vol. i, pp. 149, 150 ; cf. ArcMologie dgypiienne, p. 138). It was explored afresh, nine years later, by 
Professor Petrie, who measured its dimensions with scrupulous exactness {Medum, pp. L0, II). 

1 MAsrEKO, Etudes de Mytkologie et d’ Areheologie dgyptiennes, vol. i. p. 149. 

- W. Pi. Petrie, Medum, pi. xxxiii. 11. 8-10, and p. 40. 

3 It was discovered by Professor Petrie, Medum, pp. 8-10, pi. iv. ; and Ten Years’ Rigging in Egypt, 
pp, 140, 101. Mr. Petrie on leaving filled up the place again to protect it from the Arabs* and 
tourists. 
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according to custom, to rest beside him, and thus to form a court for him in 
the other world as they had done in this. The menials were buried in 
roughly made trenches, frequently in the ground merely, without coffins 
or sarcophagi. The body was not laid out its whole length on its back 
in the attitude of repose : it more frequently rested on its left side, the head 
to the north, the face to the east, the legs bent, the right arm brought up 



against the breast, the left following the outline of the chest and legs. 2 The 
people who were interred in a posture so different from that with which we are 
familiar in the case of ordinary mummies, belonged to a foreign race, who had 
retained in the treatment of their dead the customs of their native country. 
The Pharaohs often peopled their royal cities with prisoners of war, captured 
on the field of battle, or picked up in an expedition through an enemy’s 
country. Snofrui peopled his city with men from the Libyan tribes living on 
the borders of the Western desert or Monitu captives. 3 The body having 

1 Drawn by Fauehcr-Gudin, from a sketch by Fl. Petrie, Ten Years’ Digging in Egypt, p. 1-11. 

5 'VV. Fl. Petrie, Median , pp. 21, 22. Many of these mnmuiios wore mutilated, some lacking 
a leg, others an arm or a hand; these were probably workmen who had fallen victims to an accident 
during the building of the pyramid. In the majority of eases the detached limb had been carefully 
placed with the body, doubtless in order that the double mighL find it in the- other world, and 
complete himself when he pleased for the exigencies of his new existence. 

3 Petrie thinks that the people who were interred m a contracted position belonged to the 
aboriginal race of the valley, reduced to a condition of servitude by a race who had eomo from Asm, 
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been placed in tho grave, the relatives who liad taken part in the mourning 
heaped together in a neighbouring hole the funerary furniture, flint 
implements, copper needles, miniature pots and pans made of rough and 
badly burned clay, bread, dates, and eatables in dishes wrapped up in linen . 1 
The nobles ranged their mastabas in a single line to the north of the 
pyramid ; these form fine-looking masses of considerable size, but they are 
for the most part unfinished and empty . 2 Snofrui having disappeared from 
the scene, Kheops who succeeded him forsook the place, and his courtiers, 
abandoning their unfinished tombs, went off to construct for themselves others 
around that of the new king. We rarely find at Medum finished and occupied 
sepulchres except those of individuals who had died before or shortly after 
Snofrui . 3 The mummy of Eanofir, found in one of them, shows how far 
the Egyptians had carried the art of embalming at this period. His body, 
though much shrunken, is well preserved : it had been clothed in some fine 
stuff, then covered over with a layer of resin, which a clever sculptor had 
modelled in such a manner as to present an image resembling the deceased ; 
it was then rolled in three or four folds of thin and almost transparent gauze .' 1 
Of these tombs the most important belonged to the Prince Nofirmait and 
his wife Atiti : it is decorated with bas-reliofs of a peculiar composition ; the 
figures have been cut in outline in the limestone, and tho hollows thus made 
are filled in with a mosaic of tinted pastes which show the moulding and 
colour of the parts . 5 Everywhere else the ordinary methods of sculpture have 
been employed, the bas-reliefs being enhanced by brilliant colouring in a 
simple and delicate maimer. The figures of men and animals are portrayed 
with a vivacity of manner which is astonishing ; and the other objects, even 
the hieroglyphs, are rendered with an accuracy which does not neglect the 
smallest detail . 6 The statues of liahotpu and of the lady Nofrit, discovered 
in a half-mined mastaba, have fortunately reached ns without having suffered 
the least damage, almost without losing anything of their original freshness ; 7 

and who had established the kingdom of Egypt. The latter were represented by the mummies 
disposed at full length (Medum, p. 21). 

1 W. Fl. Petrie, Medum, pp. L8, 20, 21, pis. xix.-xxi. 

" Masteko. Etudes de. Mythologic ct d’Archtlulogie e'gyptiennes , vol. i. p. 173. 

3 These mastabas were explored for the first time arid described by Mamette, Lea Mastabas de 
VAneien Empire, pp. 46S-482,and Monuments divers, pis. xvii.~xix.; cf. Villters-Stuart, Nile Gleanings, 
pp. 27-30, and Egypt after the War, pp. 469-472. They have been excavated afresh by W. Fl. Petrie, 
Medum, 1892, who has carefully reproduced in colour the most interesting fragments of the decoration. 

4 W. Fl. Petrie, Medum , pp. 17, 18. Professor Petrie has presented this mummy, the most aueieut 
specimen perhaps in existence, to the Anatominal Museum of the Eoyal College of Surgeons, London. 

6 Mr. Spurrell has made, for Mr, Petrie, in a most complete manner, a chemical analysis and 
technical study of these coloured pastes (Medum, pp. 2S, 29). 

0 Mr. Petrie has devoted to the hieroglyphs of these sepulchres a most searching examination, 
and has reproduced a considerable number of them in the coloured plates which accompany his 
volume (Medum, pp. 29-33). 

" See the head of B&kotpri at p. 347 of this History, where it serves as the initial vignette of this, 
chapter. 
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they are to be seen in the Gizeh Museum just as they were when they left 
the hands of the workman . 1 Itahotpu was the son of a king, perhaps of Sno- 
frui : but in spite of his higli origin, I find something humble and retiring in 
his physiognomy. Nofrit, on the contrary, has an 
imposing appearance : an indescribable air of reso- 
lution and command invests her whole person, and 
the sculptor has cleverly given expression to it 
She is represented in a robe with a pointed opening 
in the front : the shoulders, the bosom, waist, and 
hips, are shown under the material of the dress 
with a purity and delicate grace which one does not 
always find in more modern works of art. The wig, 
secured on the forehead by a richly embroidered 
band, frames with its somewhat heavy masses the 
firm and rather plump face: the eyes are living, 
the nostrils breathe, the mouth smiles and is about 
to speak. The art of Egypt has at times been as 
fully inspired ; it has never been more so than on 
the day in which it produced the statno of NoMt. 

The worship of Snofrfii was perpetuated from 
century to century. After the fall of the Memphite 
empire it passed through periods of intermittenee, 
during which it ceased to be obsorved, or was observed 
only in an Irregular way ; it reappeared under the 
Ptolemies 3 for the last time before becoming extinct 
forever. Snofrfii was probably, therefore, one of the most popular kings of 
the good old times ; but his fame, however great it may have been among 
the Egyptians, has been eclipsed in our eyes by that of the Pharaohs who 
immediately followed him — Kheops, Khephren, and Mykerinos. Not that 
we are really better acquainted with their history. All we know of them is 
made up of two or three series of facts, always the same, which the con- 
temporaneous monuments teach us concerning these rulers. Khnfi.mfi.-Khfiffii ,' 1 

1 Tlie discovery of these statues has been, described by Daninos-Pasha, Letter to 31, G. Maspero.. 
in the Rea mil de Travaux, vol. viii. pp. 89-73. They are reproduced in Mamette, Monuments 
divers, pi. 20. 

" Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph taken by Emil Brugsch-Bey. 

8 We have evidence that his worship was observed under the V th dynasty (Marirtte, Les 
Hast, abas de VAncien Empire, p. X98 ; cf. possibly Lepsius, Denim., ii. 152), later under the XII 01 
(Mabiette, Catalogue general des monuments d’Abydog, p. 588), and lastly under the Ptolemies 
(Louvre, D. 13, and Lekmans, Lettre a M. Francois Salvolini , p. 141, pi. xxviii. No, 284). 

4 The existence of the two cartouches Khftf&i and Klmdmu-Kh uffti on the same monuments has 
caused much embarrassment to Egyptologists: the majority have been inclined to see here two 
different kings, the second of whom, according to M. Robiou, would have been the person who 

2 i? 
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abbreviated into Khufui, the Kheops 1 of the Greeks, was probably the 
son of Snofrfti . 2 He reigned twenty-three years , 3 and success- 
or !?( - K A fully defended the mines of the Sinaitic peninsula against the 

Bedouin ; he may still be seen on the face of the rocks in the 
Wady Maghara sacrificing his Asiatic prisoners, now before 
the jackal Anubis, now before the ibis-headed Thot . 4 * The 
gods reaped advantage from his activity and riches; he 
restored the temple of Hathor at Dendera , 6 embel- 
lished that of Bubasris , 6 built a stone sanctuary to 
tbe Isis of the Sphinx, and consecrated there 
gold, silver, bronze, and wooden statues of 
Horus, Kephthys, Selkit, Phtah, Sokhit, 
Osiris, Thot, and Hapis. Scores of other 
Pharaohs had done as much or more, 
on whom no one bestowed a thought a 
century after their death, and Kheops 
would have succumbed to the same 
indifference had he not forcibly 
attracted the continuous attention of 
posterity by the immensity of his 
tomb . 8 The Egyptians of the Theban 
ALAiiASTEu STATI-I; of kheops . 7 period were compelled to form their 



I >ore the pmummu of Dadufri {La Snnphis II. tie MuneVion, in the Recueil de Travaux, vol. i. pp. 
138, 139). Khuumh-Kliufui signifies “the god Klmftmu protects me” (Max Muller, Bernerltuntj 
lifter ehitije Kdnigvwmeit, in the licmeil, vol. is. p. YU)). 

1 Kheops is the usual form, borrower! from the account of Herodotus (ii. 124); Diodorus writes 
Khcmbes or Kbommes (i. Go), Erai,o»thcnes Sn aphis, and Manotlio Souphis (TTnger’s edition, pp. 90, 93). 

- The story in the Wcslcar papyrus speaks of iSnofrfii as father of KMffti (Ermax, Die Marchendes 
Papyrus Westcar, pi. iv. 1. 1 9, pi. vi. 1.16); but this is a title of honour, and proves nothing. The few re- 
cords which wc have of this period give one. however, the impression that Kheops was the son of Snofr&i, 
and, in spite of the hesitation of de Rouge (Itecherches sur les monuments , pp. 37, 38), this affiliation 
i» adopted by the majority of modem historians (Ed. Meyer, Gesohichte ties Men Mjyptens, p. 104). 

3 This is the figure furnished by the fragment of the Turin Papyrus, according to the arrange- 
ment which has been proposed by E. de Rouge ( Recherches sur les monuments, p. 151, note 2), and 
which appears to me indisputable. 

1 Labobde, Voyage do V Arabic , pi. 5, Ho. 2; Lefsies, Denhn., ii, 2 b, c; Lottie i>e Laval, Voyage 
dam la ptfnin&vle Arnlique Insc. hidr., pi. 1, Ho. 2, pi. 2, No. 1 ; Ordnance Survey, Photographs, vol. 
iii. pi. 5, and Account of the Survey, p. 172. The picture which accompanies b is entirely destroyed. 

* Dusiiotien, Bmiurlcunde der Tennpdanlagcn von Dendera, p. 15, et soq., pi. xvi. a , b ; Chabas, Sur 
Vaniiquiie de Dendera , in the Zeitschrift, 1845, p. 91, ct seq. ; Marietta, Dcnddmh, vol. iii. pi. Ixxviii. h, 
and Text, pp. 55, 56. Petrie found in 1894, at Goptos, fragments of buildings with, the name of Kheops. 

“ Nayille, Dubadis, i. pp. 3, 5, 6, 10, pis. viii., xxxii. a. 

1 Drawn by Boudicr, from a photograph by Emil Brugsoh-Bey ; ef. Grebaut, Le Mnsee Egyptian , 
pi. xii. The statue bears no cartouche, aud considerations purely artistic cause me to attribute It 
to Kheops (Revue Critique, 1890, vol. ii. pp. 416, 417); it may equally well represent Dadfifrl, the 
successor of Kheops, or Shnpsiskaf, who followed Mylcerinos. 

8 All tho details relating to the Isis of the Sphinx are furnished by a stole of the daughter of 
Kheops, discovered in the little temple of the XXI st dynasty, situated to the west of the Great 
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opinions of the Pharaohs of the Memphite dynasties in the same way as we do, 
less by the positive evidence of their acts than by the size and number of their 
monuments : they measured the magnificence of Kheops by the dimensions of 
his pyramid, and all nations having followed this example, Kheops has con- 



THE TRIUMPHAL BAS-RELIEFS OF K.UEOFS O-V THE ROOKS OF WADY MAGITAHA. 1 


tiuuccl to be one of the three or four names of former times which sound 
familiar to our ears. The hills of Gxzeh in his time terminated in a bare wind- 
swept table-land, A few solitary maslabas were scattered here and there on 
its surface, similar to those whose ruins still crown the hill of Dahshur. 2 The 
Sphinx, buried even in ancient times to its shoulders, raised Us head half-way 

Pyramid (Maeiette, Le Serapeum de Memphis, M aspeko’s edition, vol. i. pp. 99, 100), and preserved 
in the Gizeh Museum (Mahiettf, Monuments divers, pi. 59). K was not a work entirely of the 
XXT' 1 dynasty, as Mr. Petrie, asserts (Pyramids of (Huh, pp. 19, 05, et seq.), hut the inscription, 
hardy readable, engraved on the face of the plinth, indicates that it was remade by a king of the 
Salto period, perhaps by Sabaco, in order to replace an ancient stele of the same import which had 
fallen into decay (E. de Rouge, Bechtrehts sur les monuments, p. 16, et seq,. ; Maepbbo, Guide du 
Yistieur, pp. 207, 208). 

1 Drawn by 3? aueker-G udin, from a photograph published in tka Ordnance Survey, Photographs, 
vol. iii. pi. 5. On the left stands the Pharaoh, and knocks down a Moniti before tlio Ibis-headed 
That; upon the right the picture is destroyed, and wo see the royal titles only, without figures. 

9 No one has noticed, I believe, that several of tko niasLabaa constructed under Kheops, around 
the pyramid, contain in the masonry fragments of stone belonging to more ancient structures. Those 
which 1 saw bore carvings of the same style as those on the beautiful nmstabas of Dahshur (Maspeuo. 
iluatre Annies de fouilles, in the Me'moires de la Mission du Caire, vol. i. p. H9, et soq.). 
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down the eastern slope, at its southern angle ; 1 beside him 3 the temple of 
Osiris, lord of the Necropolis, was fast disappearing under the sand ; and still 

further back old abandoned 
tombs honey - combed the 
rock. 3 Klieops chose a site 
for his Pyramid on the 
northern edge of the plateau, 
whence a view of the city 
of the White Wall, and at 
the same time of the holy 
city of Heliopolis, could be 
obtained. 4 A small mound 
which commanded this pro- 
spect was roughly squared, 
and incorporated into the 
masonry; the rest of the site 
was levelled to receive the 
first course of stones. The 
pyramid when completed 
had a height of 476 feet on 
a base 764 feet square ; but 
the decaying influence of time has reduced these dimensions to 450 and 730 
feet respectively. It possessed, up to the Arab conquest, its polished facing, 
coloured by age, and so subtilly jointed that one would have said that it was 

1 The stole of the Sphinx bears, on line 13, the cartouche of Khephrcn in the middle of a blank 
(Yyse-Pering, Appendix to Operations carried on at the Pyramids of Gizch , vol. iii. pi. B, facing page 
115; Lepsius, Donkin ., iii. G3; Young, Hieroglyphics , pi. Ixxx.). We have here, I believe, an indica- 
tion of the clearing of the Sphinx effected under this prince, consequently an almost certain proof 
that the Sphinx was already buried iu sand in the time of Kheops and his predecessors. 

2 Marietta identifies the temple which he discovered to the south of the Sphinx with that of 
Osiris, lord of the Necropolis, which is mentioned in the inscription of the daughter of Kheops 
(Be S&rap&um de Memphis , Maspero’s edition, vol. i. pp. 99, 100). This temple is so placed that it 
must have been sanded up at the same time as the Sphinx; I believe, therefore, that the restoration 
effected by Kheops, according to the inscription, was merely a clearing away of the sand from the 
Sphinx analogous to that accomplished by Khephren. 

3 These sepulchral chambers, several illustrations of which are to be found in Mariette (Lea 
Mnslabas de VAndan Empire , p. 543, et seq.), are not decorated in the majority of instances. The 
careful scrutiny to which I subjected them in 1885-S6 causes me to believe that many of them 
must be almost contemporaneous with the Sphinx ; that is to say, that they had been hollowed out 
and occupied a considerable time before luo period of the IY tu dynasty. 

4 The pyramids have been the source of so largo a lileraturo that I am not able to draw up here 
its bibliography. Since the beginning of the century they have been studied by Grobert ( Description 
dcs Pyramides de Ghiz €, de la ville du Caire et de ses environs, ISO 1), by Jomard ( Description generate 
de Memphis et des Pyramides, in the Description de VEgyple, vol. v. pp. 592-657), by Boizoni ( Narra- 
tive of the Operations and Recent Discoveries within the Pyramids , etc., 1820, pp. 255-282), by Yyso 
and Perring (The Pyramids of Gizeh, 1839-42, and Operations at the Pyramids of Gizeh in 1837 
(1840-12), by Piazzi-Smith (Life and Work at the Great Pyramid, 1867), and finally by Petrie (The 
Pyramids and Temples of Gizeh, 1883), who leaves but little to bo done by his successors. 





TEE STRUCTURE OF TEE GREAT PYRAMID. 867 

& single slab from top to bottom . 1 The work of facing the pyramid began 
at the top ; that of the point was first placed in position, then the courses were 
successively covered until the bottom was reached . 2 

In the interior every device had been employed to conceal the exact 





KHfilT, Tins GREAT PYRAMID OF GIZEII, THE SI'IIINX, AND TIIE TEMPLE 01’ THE SPHINX. 3 


position of the sarcophagus, and to discourage the excavators whom chance or 
persistent search might have put upon the right track. Their first difficulty 
would be to discover the entrance under the limestone casing. It lay hidden 
almost in the middle of the northern face, on the level of the eighteenth course, 
at about forty-five leet above the ground. A movable flagstone, working on a 
stone pivot, disguised it so effectively that no one except the priests and 

1 The blocks which, still exist are of white limestone (Yysts, Operations , vol. i. pp. 201, 202; 
Petrie, The Pyramids , pp. 29, 30). Letroune, after having assorted in his youth (Rechurches sur 
Dicml, p. 107), on the authority of a fragment attributed to Philo of Byzantium, thut the facing was 
formed of polychromatic zones of granite, of green breccia and other different kinds of stone, 
renounced this view owing to the evidence of Vyse (Sur le. revetement des Pyramicles de Girth, in 
the (Earns chokies, 1st series, vol. i. pp. 438, 439). Perrofc and Chipiez ( ilistoirc do l 1 Art, vol. L 
pp. 230-232) have revived it, with some hesitation. 

4 Herodotus, ii. 125. The word “ point ” should not be taken literally. The Great Pyramid termi- 
nated, like its neighbour (Vyse, Operations, vol. ii. p. 117), in a platform, of which each side measured 
nine English feet (six cubits, according to Diodorus Siculus, i. 63), and which has become larger in 
the process of time, especially since the destruction of the facing. The summit viewed from below 
must have appeared as a sharp point. “ Having regard to the size of the monument, a platform of 
three metres square would have been a more pointed extremity than that which terminates the obe- 
lisks ” (Letronne, Sur le revetement des Pyr amides, in the (Euvrcs chokies, 1st series, vol. i. p. 427), 

3 Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph by Emil Brugsch-Bey. The temple of the Sphinx is in the 
foreground, covered with sand up to the top of the walls. The second of the little pyramids below 
the large one is that whose construction is attributed to Honitsonh, the daughter of Kheops, and with 
regard to which the dragomans of the Sailc period told such Btrange stories Lu Herodotus (ii. 121, 125). 
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istodiuus could have distinguished this stone from its neighbours. When 
it was tilted up, a yawning passage was revealed, 1 three and a 
''f : - half feet, in height, with a breadth of four feet. The passage 

d V '.;T. -d' is an inclined plane, extending partly through the 
.'■/ V> : '' nuisoury and partly through the solid rock for a dis- 

^ . f' v f%\ lance of 31 8 lent ; it passes through an unfinished 
■■ P-ji . chamber and ends in a cul-de-sac 59 feet further 
on. The blocks are so nicely adjusted, and 
i'hk movable w.vf.^iovK at THE the surface so finely polished, that the joints 

INTRANOE* TO TO. 01! FAT FTOMIII^ ^ be determijled on l y wit h difficulty. ' The 

>rndor which leads to the sepulchral chamber meets the roof at an angle of 
,_ A __ 120° to the descending passage, and at a dis» 
y^~Y:- - .-"r-A " --Mr. lance of 62 feet from the entrance. It 

ascends for 108 feet to a wide landing- 
- _-P?^' v JJTZS sr=: T-~~\ place, where it divides into two 
a branches. One of these penetrates 
^•ir ^..‘1 - f. straight towards the centre, and 
--- -S3? 7 ' v - terminates in a granite chamber 

‘ I? with a high-pitched roof. 

” This is called, but without 

reason, the “ Chamber of the Queen.” The 
„ other passage continues to ascend, but its 
• urr vr wramid. 3 form and appearance are altered. It now 

Monies a gallery 148 feet long and some 28 feet high, constructed of beautiful 


5 Strabo expressly states that in his time the subterranean parts of the Groat Pyramid ’were 
accessible : “ It has on its hide, at a moderate elevation, a stone which can bo moved, \idov i^cupempov. 
When it lias been lifted up, a tortuous passage is seen •which leads to the tomb ” (bk. xvii. p. SOS). 
The meaning of Strabo’s statement had not been mastered (.[omard, Description gCne'rale de Memphis 
tt iles Pyramided » in tlio Description de V Egypt c, vol. ix. p. 441) until Mr. Petrie showed, what 
we may still see, at the entrance of one of the pyramids of Dahshhr, arrangements which bore witness 
to the existence of a movable stone mounted on a pivot to serve as a door (The Pyramids and, 
Temples of Gizth, pp. 1 15, IdG). It was a method of closing of the same kind as that described 
by Strabo, perhaps after he had seen it himself, or had heard of it from the guides, aud like that 
which Mr. Petrie lias reinstated, with much probability, at the entrance of tho Great Pyramid' 
(Op. cit., pp. 167-169, and pi. xi.). 

* Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from Pet rib’s The Pyramids and Temples of Gizeh, pi. xi. 

3 Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from pi. ix., Petrie, The Pyramids and Temples of Gizeh. A is 
the descending passage, B the unfinished chamber, and 0 the horizontal passago pierced in the 
rock. D is the narrow' passago which provides a communication between chamber B and the lauding 
where tho roads divide, and with the passage FG leading to the “ Chamber of the Queen.” E is 
the ascending passage, H tho high gallery, I and J the chamber of harriers, K. the sepulchral vault, 
L indicates the chambers for relieving tho stress; finally, a, a are vents which served for the 
aeration of tlio chambers during construction, and through which libations were introduced on 
certain feast-days in honour of Kheops. The draughtsman lias endeavoured to render, by lines of 
uiequni thickness, the varying height of the courses of masonry ; the facing, which is now wanting, 
has been reinstated, and the broken lino behind it indicates tho visible ending of the courses which 
now form the northern face of the pyramid. 
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Mokattam stone. The lower courses are placed perpendicularly one on the top 
of the other ; each of the upper courses 
projects ahovo the one beneath, and the 
last two, w Inch support the ceiling, are 
only about 1 foot 8 inches distant from 
each other. The small horizontal 
passage which separates the upper 
landing from the sarcophagus chamber 
itself, presents features imperfectly 
explained. It is intersected almost in 
the middle by a kind of depressed hall, 
whose walls are channelled at equal 
intervals on each side by four longi- 
tudinal grooves. The first of these still 
supports a fine flagstone of granite 
which seems to hang 8 feet 7 inches 
above the ground, and the three others 
were probably intended to receive 
similar slabs. Four barriers iu all were 
thus interposed between the external 
world and the vault. 1 The latter is a 
kind of rectangular granite box, with a 
flat roof, 19 feet 10 inches high, 1 foot 
5 inches deep, and 17 feet broad. No 
figures or hieroglyphs are to he seen, 
but merely a mutilated granite sarco- 
phagus without a cover. Such were 
the precautions taken against man : the 
result witnessed to their efficacy, for 
the pyramid preserved its contents 
intact for more than four thousand 


1 Tills appears to me to follow from tho analo- 
gous arrangements which I met with in the pyra- 
mids of Saqq&m. Sir. Petrie refuses to recognize 
here a barrier chamber (of, the notes -which lie has 
appended to the English translation of my Arch€- 
olotjie ggyptienne, p. 327, note 27), but he confesses 
that the arrangement of the grooves and of the 
flagstone is still an enigma to him. Perhaps only 
one of the four intended harriers was inserted in the ascexding passage of the great pybamid * 
its place — that which still remains. 

* Facsimile by Boudier of a drawing published in the Description de VEgypte^ As it., vol. v. 


pi, xiii 2. 
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years . 1 But a more serious danger threatened them in the great weight of the 
materials above. In order to prevent the vault from being crushed under the 
burden of the hundred metres of limestone which surmounted it, they arranged 
above it five low chambers placed exactly one above the other in order to relieve 
the superincumbent stress. The highest ol’ these was protected by a pointed 
roof consisting of enormous blocks made to lean against each other at the top : 
this ingenious device served to transfer the perpendicular thrust almost entirely 
to the lateral faces of the blocks. Although an earthquake has to some extent 
dislocated the mass of masonry, not one of the stones which encase the chamber 
of the king has been crushed, not one has yielded by a hair’s-breadth, since 
the day when the workmen fixed it in its place. 

The Great Pyramid was culled lvhuit, the '* Horizon ” in which Khufui had to 
be swallowed up, as his father the Sun was engulfed every evening in the horizon 
of the west . 2 It contained only the chambers of the deceased, without a word of 
inscription, and wo should not know to whom it belonged, if the masons, during its 
construction, had not daubed here and there in red paint among their private 
in arks the name of the king, and the dates of his reign . 3 Worship was rendered to 
this Pharaoh iu a temple constructed a little in front of the eastern side of the 
pyramid, but of which nothing remains but a mass of ruins. 4. Pharaoh had no need 
to wait until he was mummified before he became a god ; religious rites in liis 
honour were established on his accession ; and many of the individuals who made 
up his court attached themselves to his double long before his double had become 
disembodied . 5 They served him faithfully during their life, to repose finally in 
his shadow in the little pyramids and mastasbas which clustered around him . 0 Of 
DadutVijhis immediate successor, we can probably sa) that he reigned eight years ; 7 

1 1’rofessor Petrie thinks (The Pyramids and Temples of Gizeh, pp. 158, 217) that the pyramids of 
Gisseh were rifled, ami the mummies which they contained destioyed dining tin! long civil wars which 
raged in the interval between the Vl lh and XII th dynasties. If this he true, it will be necessary to admit 
that i he kings of one of the subsequent dynasties must have restored what had been damaged, for the 
workmen of the Galiph Al-Mamoun brought from the sepulchral chamber of the ‘ c Horizon ” “ a stone 
trough, in which lay a Btono statue in human form, enelooiug a man who had on his breast, a golden 
pectoral, adorned with precious stones, and a sword of inestimable value, and on his head a carbuncle 
of the size of an egg, brilliant as the sun, having characters which no man can read.” All the Arab 
authors, whose accounts have been collected by Jomard, relate iu general the same story (Description 
qCne'rale de Memphis el des Pyramides, in the Description de VEyypte, vol. is. p. -J 54, ot seq.); one can 
easily recognize from this description the sarcophagus still in its place, a Btone case iu human shape, 
and the mummy of Ehcops loaded with jewels and arms, like the body of Queen Ahhotpu I. 

8 E. DU Rouge, Mecherches sur les monuments qu’on pent attrivucr c rare six premieres dynasties , p. -12. 

3 The workmen often drew on the stones iho cartouches of the Pharaoh under whose roign they 
had been taken from the quarry, with the exact date of their extraction ; the inscribed blocks of the 
pyramid of Ivheops bear, among others, a date of the year XVI. ("Lepsius, Denim., ii. 1 g). 

' Professor Petrie tbinkB that the slabs of basalt which may ho seen at the foot of tlio eastern 
front of the pyramid belonged to the funereal temple (The Pyramids and Temples of Gizeh, pp. 13-1,185). 

5 Thus KhomLini (Lei-sius, Denim., ii. 26), Prince Mirabu (id., 22, c), KMl'hi-ka-irih (Lepsius, 
Denim., ii. 17 d; cf. E. de Hodge, Mecherches sur les monuments qn'on pent rap porter aux six premieres 
dynasties, p. 50), who was superintendent of the whole district in which the pyramid was built. 

6 E. de Kouge, Mecherches sur les monuments qu'vn pent altriluer aux six premieres dynasties, p, 41. 

7 According to the arrangement, proposed by E. de Rouge (Recherehes sur les monuments, p, 156, 
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but Khephren, the next son who succeeded to the throne, 1 erected temples 8 and 
a gigantic pyramid, like his father. He placed it some 394 feet to the south-west 
of that of Iiheops ; 3 and called it TJira, 4 the Great. It is, however, smaller than 
its neighbour, and attains a height of only 443 feet, 5 but at a distance the difference 
in height disappears, and many travellers have thus been led to attribute the 



THU NAME OF KHEOPS DRAWN IN RED ON SEVERAL BLOCKS 01? THE GREAT PYRAMID. 


same elevation to the two. The facing, of which about one-fourth exists from 
the summit downwards, is of nummulite limestone, compact, hard, and more 
homogeneous than that of the courses, with rusty patches here and there due 
to masses of a reddish lichen, but grey elsewhere, and with a low polish which, 
at a distance, reflects the sun’s rays. 7 Thick walls' of nnwrought stone enclose 

note 2) for the fragments of the Turin Canon. E. de Rouge reads the name M-tot-ef, and proposes 
to identify it with the Katoises of the lists of Manetho, which the copyists had erroneously put out 
of its proper place (ibid., pp. 52-5-1). This identification lias been generally accepted (Wiedemann, 
JEgyptisalie Qescldahte, p, 186). Analogy compels us to read EaduM, like Kliilfri, Menkauri, in 
which case the hypothesis of de Rouge falls to the ground. The worship of fHdufri was 
renewed towards the Sa'ile period, together v,itk that of Khcops and Khepliron (E. de Rougl, 
Recherches, p. 53), according to some tradition which connected Mh reign with that of these two 
kings. On the general scheme of the Manethoninn history of these times, see Maspeeo, Rotes snr 
quilquex point s de G-ranmaire et d’Hidoire, dans le Ttecmil tie Tnimux, vol. xvii. pp. 122-188. 

1 The Weslcar Papyvus (Euman, Die Mdrehcn ties Papyrus Westcar, p. 18) considers Khufri to bo 
the son of Khufti; this falls in with information given us, in this respect, by Diodorus Siculus 
(i. 61). The form which this historian assigns — I do nob know on what authority — to the name of 
the king, Khabryies, is nearer the original than the Khephren of Herodotus. 

* Navilln found at Bubastis fragments of an old ieniplo, constructed or repaired by Khephren, 
which had been re-used several times (Bubastis, i., pi. xxxii. b, pp. 3, 5, 6). 

3 iTomabd, Description generate de Memphis et des Pyramides, in the Description, vol. v. p. 688 

1 E. de Rouge, Recherehes, etc., p. 5G. 

4 Jomakd, op. cit. in the Description , vol. y. p. 642. 

<’ Facsimile by Fauchcr-Gudin of the sketch in Lefsius, Denim., ii., 1 c. 

7 Jomard, op. cit. in the Description, vol. y. pp. 631), 640, 644-646. Jomard thought that the' 
lower part of the facing was in red granite (p. 640), and his surmise was continued by Vyse, who 
brought to light two courses still in situ ( Operatims , vol. i. pp. 261, 262; cf. Professor Petrie, The 
Pyramids and Temples of Gizeh, p. 96). 
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tho monument on three sides, and there may be seen behind the west front, in 
an oblong enclosure, a row of stone sheds hastily constructed of limestone and 
Nile mud. 1 Here the labourers employed on the works came every evening to 
v- • huddle together, and the refuse g£ their occupation still 
,,,/ . Z\. cucumbers the ruins of their dwellings, potsherds, chips of 

t_ jk various kinds of hard stone which they had been cutting, 

^ ■ Y x granite, alabaster, diorite, fragments of statues broken in the 

process of sculpture, and blocks of smooth granite ready for 
use. The chapel commands a view of the eastern face of the 
pyramid , and communicated by a paved causeway with the 
temple of the Sphinx, to which it must have borne 
a striking resemblance. 2 The plan of it can 
be still clearly traced on the ground, 3 and 
the rubbish cannot be disturbed without 
bringing to light portions of statues, 

• vases, and tables of offerings, some 
of them covered with hieroglyphs, 
like the mace-head of white stone 
which belonged in its day to Khe- 
pliren himself. 4 The internal ar- 
rangements of the pyramid aro of 
the simplest character ; they con- 
sist of a granite-built passage care- 
fully concealed in the north face, 
running at first at an angle of 25°, 
and then horizontally, until stopped by a granite barrier at a point which indi- 
cates a change of direction ; a second passage, which begins on the outside, at a 
distance of some yards in advance of the base of the pyramid, and proceeds, 
after passing through an unfinished chamber, to rejoin the first ; finally, a chamber 
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1 These stone sheds had been somewhat superficially examined by former explorers ; Professor 
Petrie cleared them out partly, and was tho first to recognize their use, haying turned oyer the 
rubbish with particular care (The Pyramids and Temples of Giseh, pp. 101-103). 

2 The connection of the temple of the Sphinx with that of the second pyramid was discovered 
in December, 1880, during the last diggings of Marietta. I ought to say that the whole of that 
part of the building into which the passage leads shows traces of haying been hastily executed, 
and at a time long after the construction of the rest of the edifice; it is possible that the present 
condition of tho place does not date back further than the time of tho Antonines, when the Sphinx 
was cleared for tho last time in ancient days. 

3 The temple was in tolerably good condition at the end of the XVII th century, as appears from a 
contemporary description (Le Mascrier et de Maillet, Description de VEgypie, 1735, 13 rat part, p. 223). 

4 Vst. Petrie, Ten Tears’ Digging in Egypt, pp. 22, 23. I have put it together, and have had th©' 
restoration of the whole reproduced as a tail-piece to p. M2 of this History. 

3 Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph by Emil Brugsch-Bey (cf. Geebaut, Le Mustfe Egyptian 
pi. viii.). See on p. 379 of this History the carefully executed drawing of the best preserved among 
the diorito statues which the Gizeh Museum now possesses of this Pharaoh. 
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hollowed in the rook, but surmounted by a pointed roof of fine limestone slabs. 
The sarcophagus was of granite, and, like that of Klieops, bore neither the name 
of a king nor the representation of a god. The cover was fitted so firmly to 
the trough that the Arabs could not succeed in detaching it when 
they rifled the tomb in the year 1200 of our era ; they were, 

/ therefore, compelled to break through one of the sides with a 

. * hammer before they could reach the coffin and take from it 

the mummy of the Pharaoh. 1 Of Khephren’s sons, Menkauri 
(Mykerinos), who was his successor, cotdd scarcely 
dream of excelling his father and grandfather ; 3 
■V his pyramid, the Supreme — Hiru 3 — barely 

attained an elevation of 216 feet, and was 
exceeded in height by those which were 
built at a later date. 4 Up to one-fourth 
of its height it was faced with syenite, 
and the remainder, up to the summit, 
with limestone. 5 For lack of time, 
doubtless, the dressing of the granite 
was not completed, but the lime- 
stone received all the polish it was 
capable of taking. 0 * The enclosing 
wall was extended to the north so as 
to meet, and become one with, that of 
mourns statue op menkaiW the second pyramid. 8 The temple was 

connected with the plain by a long and almost straight causeway, which ran for the 



1 The second pyramid was opened to Europeans in 1810 by Belzoni ( Narrative of the Operations 
and Decent Discoveries in Egypt and Nubia, p. 225, ct seq.). The exact date of the entrance of the 
Arabs is given us by an inscription, written in ink, on one of tho walis of the sarcophagus chamber : 
* Mohammed Ahmed Elfendi, the quarryman, opened it; Otlunan Efl'endi was present, as well as 
the King Ali Mohammed, at the beginning and at the closing.” The King Aii Mohammed was the 
son and successor of Saladin. 

2 Classical tradition makes Mykerinos the son of Kkoops (Hekouotus, ii. 120 ; Diojdorus, i. 03), 
Egyptian tradition regards him as the son of Khephrcn, and with IhiB agrees a passage in the Westcar 
Papyrus (Ermas', Die Marchen des Papyrus Westcar, i. pi. ix. 1. Tl, p. 10), in which a magician 
prophesies that after Kheops his son (Khfifri) will yet reign, then the son of the latter (Menkauri), 
then a prince of another family. 

s E. de Rouge, llecherches, p. 61. An inscription, unfortunately much mutilated, from tho tomb 
■of Tabliuni (Liopsius, Denkm., ii. 37 b), gives an account of the construction of tho pyramid, and of 
the transport of the sarcophagus. 

1 Professor Petrie reckons the exact height of the pyramid at 2564 + 15 or 2580 feet S + 2 inches ; 
that is to say, 211 or 215 feet in round numbers (The Pyramids and Temples of Gizeh, p. 112). 

5 According to Herodotus (ii. 134), the casing of granite extended to half tho height. Diodorus 
<i. 63) states that it did not go "beyond the fifteenth course. Professor Petrie discovered that there 
were actually sixteen lower courses in red granite (The Pyramids and Temples of Gizeh, p, 113). 

0 Petrie, The Pyramids and Temples of Gizeh, pp. 79, 80. 

7 Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph by Emil Brugsch-Bey: this statue, preserved in the 
aiuf-cum of Gizeh, has been photographed and published in the HuseTe Egyptian (Grebaut), pi. ix, 

8 Petrie, The Pyramids and Temples of Gizeh, pp. 101-114. 
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greater part of its course 1 upon an embankment raised above the neighbouring' 
ground. This temple was in fair condition in the early years of the eighteenth 
century, 2 and so much of it as has escaped the ravages of the Mameluks, bears 
witness to the scrupulous care and refined art employed in its construction. 
Coming from the plain, we first meet with an immense halting-place measuring 
100 feet by 4G feet, and afterwards enter a large court with an egress on each 
side : beyond this we can distinguish the ground-plan only of five chambers, 
the central one, which is in continuation with the hall, terminating at a 
distance of some 42 feet from the pyramid, exactly opposite the middle point 
of the eastern face. The whole mass of the building covers a rectangular area 
184 feet long by a little over 177 feet broad. Its walls, like those of the temple 
of the Sphinx, contained a core of limestone 7 feet 10 inches thick, of which the 
blocks have been so ingeniously put together as to suggest the idea that the 
whole is cut out of the rock. This core was covered with a casing of granite 
and alabaster, of which the remains preserve no trace of hieroglyphs 3 * or of wall 
scenes : the founder bad caused his name to be inscribed on the statues, which 
received, on his behalf, the offerings, and also on the northern face of the pyramid, 
where it was still shown to the curious towards the first century of our era; 1 
The arrangement of the interior of the pyramid is somewhat complicated, and 
bears witness to changes brought unexpectedly about in the course of con- 
struction. 5 6 The original central mass probably did not exceed 1 80 feet in breadth 
at the base, with a vertical height of 154 feet. It contained a sloping passage 
cut into the hill itself, and an oblong low-roofed cell devoid of ornament. 0 
The main bulb of the work had been already completed, and the casing nor 

1 Jomaru, Description gtndrcde de Memphis, etc., in the Description de VEgypte, vol. v. pp. ♦ifr.-Gfu. 
This causeway should not be confounded, as is frequently done, with that which may he seen at 
some distance to the east in the plain : the latter led to limestone quarries in the mountain to the 
south of the plateau on which the pyramids stand. These quarries were worked in very ancient times 
(Petrie, The Pyramids and Temples of Gtsek , pp. 115, 116). 

“ Benoit de Maillet visited this temple between 1602 and 1708. “It is almost square in form 
There are to be found inside four pillais which doubLless supported a vaulted roof covering the altar 
of the idol, and one moved around these pillars as in an ambulatory. These stones were cased with 
granitic marble. I found some pieces still unbroken which had been attached to the stones with 
mastic. I believe that the exterior as well as the interior of the temple was cased with iliit* 
marble ” (Le Mascrier, Description de V Egypt e, 7 735, pp. 228, 224). Fonrmont had no scruple in 
copying this passage, almost word for word, in his Description Mstorigwe et gfographique dcs pluines 
d' Heliopolis ct de Memphis, 1755, pp. 259-2G1. 

3 Jomakd, Description g&ndrale de Memphis , etc,, in the Description de VEgypte, vol. v. pp. 
652, 653; Petrie, The Pyramids and Temples of Gizeh, p. 115. 

* Diodorus Siculus, i. G3. The name, or the inscription which contained the name, must have 
been traced, not above the entrance itself, which never was decorated, but on one of the courses — 
now lost— of the limestone casing (Petrie, The Pyramids , etc., p. 117). 

5 The third pyramid was opened by Colonel Howard Vyse in 1837, and described by him at 
length ( Operations at the Pyramids in 1SS7, vol. ii. pp. G9-95). 

6 Vyse, Operations , vol. ii. pp. 119-124 ; Bunsen, JBgyptem Slelle in der Wcltgeschiehte, vol. ii. 
pp. 171, 172. 
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yet begun, when it was decided to alter the proportions of the whole. 
Mykerinos was not, it appears, the eldest son and appointed heir of Kke- 
pliien ; 1 while still a mere prince he was preparing for himself a pyramid 
similar 10 those which lie near the “Horizon,” when the 
deaths of his father and brother called him to the throne. 
What was sufficient for him as a child, was no longer suit- 
able for him as a Pharaoh ; the mass of the structure was 
increased to its present dimensions, and a new inclined 
passage was effected in it, at the end of which a hall panelled 
with granite gave access to a kind of antechamber . 2 The 
latter communicated by a horizontal corridor with the first 
vault, which was deepened for the occasion ; the old 
entrance, now no longer of use, was roughly filled up . 3 
Mykerinos did not find his last resting-place in this upper 
level of the interior of the pyramid : a narrow passage, 
hidden behind the slabbing of the second chamber, descended 
into a secret crypt, lined with granite and covered with a 
barrel-vaulted roof . 1 The sarcophagus was a single block 
of blue-black basalt, polished, and carved into the form of a 
house, with a facade having three doors and three openings 
in the form of windows, the whole framed in a rounded 
moulding and surmounted by a projecting cornice such as we 
are accustomed to see on the temples . 5 The mummy-case of 
cedar-wood had a man’s head, and was shaped to the form of 
the human body ; it was neither painted nor gilt, but an in- 
scription in two columns, out on its front, contained the name of the Pharaoh, 

1 This seems to follow from tlie order in which the royal piinees begin speaking in the Westear 
Papyrus : Mykerinos is introduced after a certain 23 itiM, who appeals to be his eldest brother (JErjun, 
Die Miirch en des Papyrus Waslcar, pp. 9, 18; MasI'Eho, I.e s Conies populairm, 2nd edit., p. 64), 

• Vyse {Operations, vol. ii. p. 81 nnie, 8) discovered Lore fragments of a. granite sarcophagus, 
perhaps that of the queen; the legends which Hciodotns (ii. 134, 13.Y), and several Greek authors 
after him, toll concerning this, show clearly that an ancient tiadition assumed the existence of 
a female mummy in the third pyramid alongside of that of the founder Mykerinos. 

3 Vyse has noticed, in regard to the details of the structure ( Operations , vul. ii. pp. 79, 80), that 
the passage now filled up is the only one diiven from the outside to the interior; all the others were 
made from the inside lo the outside, and consequently at a penod when this passage, being the only 
means of penetrating into the interior of the monument, had not yet received its present dimensions. 

4 Two metal clamps were diseo\ered on the spot, which attached the slabs of granite one to 
another (Vyse, Operations carried on at the Pyramids in 1837, vol. ii. p. 82). 

5 It was lost off the coaBt of Spain in the vessel which was bringing it lo England (Vyse, Operations, 
vol. ii. p. SI, note 3). We have only the drawing remaining which was made at the time of its dis- 
covery, and published by Vyse ( Operations , vol. ii., plates facing pp. 83, 81). M. Borehardl has 
attempted to show that it was reworked under the XXVI th Saite dynasty ( Zur Baugeschichtn der 
dritten Pyramids hei Gtzeh, in the ZHlschrift , vol. xxx. p. 190) as well as the wooden coffin of the king. 

8 Brawn by Fauoher-Gudin. The coffin is in the British Museum (Birch, A Guide to the First 
and Peeond Egyptian Rooms, 1874, p. 55, Eo, 6617). The drawing of it was published by Vyse 
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and a prayer on his behalf: u Osiris, King of the two Egypts, Men kauri, living 
eternally, given birth to by heaven, conceived by Nuit, flesh of Sibil, thy 
mother 2sPuit has spread herself out over thee in her name of ‘Mystery of the 
Heavens/ and she has granted that thou shouldest be a god, and that thou 
shouldest repulse thine enemies, 0 King of the two Egypts, Menkauri, living 
eternally. The Arabs opened the mummy to see if it contained anv precious 
jewels, but found within it only some leaves of gold, probably a mask or a 
pectoral covered with hieroglyphs. 1 When Yyse reopened the vault in 1837, 



the bones lay scattered about in confusion on the dusty floor, mingled with 
bundles of dirty rags and wrappings of yellowish woollen elolh. iJ 

The worship of the three great pyramid-building kings continued in 
Memphis down to the time of the Greeks and Homans. 1 Their statues, in 
granite, limestone, and alabaster, were preserved also in the buildings annexed 
to the temple of Phtah, where visitors could contemplate these Pharaohs as 
they were when alive. 5 Those of Khephren show us the king at different ages, 

< Operations , vol. ii., pinto facing p. 94), by BircIi-LenormanL (Edairchmn aits s ur lo etmu.il <ln 
roi Memphite Myafrinus, i 899), and by Lepsius (Aumculd dcr wicktigsten Urhmdeu, pi, vii.). Herr 
Sethe has recently revived an ancient hypothesis, according to which it lad been reworked in 
the Saite period, and he has added to aichtcological considerations, np to that time alone brought to 
bear upon the question, new philological facts (K. Sethe, Das Alter des Londoner Sargdcekeh des 
Kunujs Mencheres , in the Zeitschrift, vol. xxx. pp. 91-98). 

1 Eduisi, in Yyse, Operations, etc., vol. ii. p, 71. note 7. 

“ Drawn by Eaueher-Gudin, from a chromolithograph in Pkissf. D’Avennes, Histoire do VArt 
Egyptian. Of. Yyse, Operations, vol. ii., plate facing p. 81 ; Pemiot-Ciupiez, Histoire de V Art dans 
V Anii quite, vol. i. p. 509. 

3 Yyse, Operations, vol. ii. pp, 73, 71. 

* The latest Egyptian monument which establishes its existence is a stele from the Serapeum- 
(No. 2857) with the name of Psamitifc-Monklift, prophet of Kheops, Dadufri, and Khephren: it was 
first ponded out by E. de Eouge {Recherches sur les monuments qu’on pent attribuer aux six premieres 
dynasties de Mandfhon, p. 53; cf. Piebhet, Catalogue de la Salle Mslorique , p. 73, No. 314). 

5 M. Grebaul enriched the Gizeh Museum, in 1888, with statues of Khephren, Mykerinos. 
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when young, mature, or already in his decadence . 1 They are in most cases 
cut out of a breccia of green diorite, with long irregular yellowish veins, and 
of such hardness that it is difficult to determine the fool with which they were 
worked. The Pharaoh sits squarely on his royal throne, his hands on his 
lap, his body firm and upright, and his head thrown back with a look of 
self-satisfaction. A sparrow-hawk perched on the back of his seat covers his 
head with its wings — an image of the god Homs protecting his son. The 
modelling of the torso and legs of the largest of these statues, the dignity 
of its pose, and the animation of its expression, make of it a unique work of art 
which may be compared with the most perfect products of antiquity. Even 
if the cartouches which tell us the name of the king had been hammered 
away and the insignia of his rank destioyed, we should still be able to 
determine the Pharaoh by his bearing: his whole appearance indicates a man 
accustomed from his infancy to feel himself invested with limitless authority. 
M/ykerinos stands out less impassive and haughty : 2 he does not appear so far 
removed from humanity as his predecessor, and the expression of his coun- 
tenance agrees, somewhat singularly, with the account of his piety and good 
nature preserved by the legends. The Egyptians of the Theban dynasties, 
when comparing the two great pyramids with the third, imagined that the 
disproportion in their size corresponded with a difference of character between 
their royal occupants. Accustomed as they were from infancy to gigantic 
structures, they did not experience before “ the Horizon ” and “ the Great ’’ 
the feeling of wonder and awe which impresses the beholder of to-day. They 
were not the less apt on this account to estimate the amount of labour and 
effort required to complete them from top to bottom. This labour seemed 
to them to surpass the most excessive corvee which a just ruler had a right 
to impose upon his subjects, and the reputation of Elieops and ETtephren 
suffered much in consequence. They were accused of sacrilege, of cruelty, 
and profligacy. It was urged against them that they had arrested the whole 
life of their people for more than a century for the erection of their tombs. 

Menkaftliorft, and thsirniil, besides the one nameless which I attribute to Kheops (ef. p. 361 of this 
History) (Maspero, Revue critique, 1890, vol. ii. pp. 116, 117). Some Egyptologists, deceived by the 
epithet, “ loved of Hapi,” coupled with the name of Mykerinos, have believed that they came from 
the still undiscovered Serapeum of the Memphite dynasties at Saqq&ra. They have been reproduced 
by Grebaut, Le Mnste Egypiien, i. pis. vili-xiv. ; Steindorff thinks that they may bo works of a later 
time, belonging probably to the XXV th ox XXVI th dynasty ( Ueber archaische iigyptische Statuen in 
the Jahrbuch des K. I). ArehSologischm Institute, 1893, t. viii. pp. 65, 66). 

1 They were discovered in I860 by Mariette, in the temple of Iho sphinx, at the bottom of a well 
into which they had been thrown at an -unknown date (Mariette, Retire a M. le Vicomte de Rouge, 
pp. 7, 8) ; several of them had been broken in their fall. They are now in the Gizeli Museum. The 
first careful reproduction of them which has appeared is to be found in Rouge-Banvible, Album 
photographique , Nos, 91, 92, and in E. de Rouge, Reeherches sur les monuments, pis. iv., v. Steindorff 
(op. L, pp. 65-66) attributes them to a later period, together with those discovered by Grebaut. 

* Grebaut, Le Musfe Egyptien, i. pi. is.; seo the statue reproduced at p. 871 of tins History. 
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“ Kheops began by closing the temples 1 and by prohibiting the offering of 
sacrifices : he then compelled all the Egyptians to work for him. To some 
he assigned the task of dragging the blocks from the quarries of the Arabian 
chain to the Nile: once shipped, 
the duty was incumbent on others 
of transporting them as far as the 
Libyan chain. A hundred thousand 
men worked at a time, and were 
relieved every three months . 2 The 
period of the people’s suffering was 
divided as follows: ten years in 
making the causeway along which 
the blocks were dragged — a work, in 
my opinion, very little less onerous 
than that of erecting the pyra- 
mid, for its length was five stadia, 
its breadth ten orgyiw, its greatest 
height eight, and it was made of 
cut stone and covered with figures . 8 
Ten years, therefore, were consumed 
in constructing this causeway and 
the subterranean chambers hollowed 
out in the hill. ... As for the 
pyramid itself, twenty years were 
employed in the making of it. 

. . . There are recorded on it, in Egyptian characters, the value of the sums 
paid in turnips, onions, and garlic, for the labourers attached to the works *, 
if I remember aright, the interpreter who deciphered the inscription told me 
that the total amounted to sixteen hundred talents of silver. If this were the 

1 lu a , story iu the Weslear Papyrus, it appears that Klicops gave the order to close one temple 
at least — that of tlio god Ra at Sakhibu (Maspeko, Les Contes popidaries, 2nd edit., p. 86). 

3 Professor Petrie ( The Pyramids and Temples of Gizeh , pp. 209-211) thinks that this detail rests 
upon an authentic tradition. The inundation, he says, lasts three months, during which the mass 
of the people have nothing to do; it was during these three months that Khcops raised the 100,000 
men to work at the transport of the stono. The explanation is very ingenious, but it is not sup- 
ported by the text; Herodotus does not relate that 300,000 men were called by the corvee for three 
months every year ; but from three months to three months, possibly four times a year, bodies of 
100,000 men relieved each other at tlio woik. The figures which ho quotes arc well-known legendary 
numbers, and we must leave the responsibility for them to tho popular imagination (WiEDEJtANX, 
lieroduts Zzye/ites Buck, p. 465). 

s Diodorus Siculus (i. 63) declares that there were no causeways to be seen in his time. The 
remains of one of them appear to have been discovered and restored by Vyse {Operations, vol. i, p. 167). 

4 Drawn by Bondier, from a photograph by Emil Brugsoh-Bey (cf. AIabiktte, Album photograpliique 
dv Mused du Boulah, pi. 26; Rouge-Banviluk, Album photograpliique do la Mission dt KL de Rouge, 
Nob. 91, 92). It is one of the most complete statues found by Marielte in tho temple of the Sphinx. 

2 <; 
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■ease, tow much must have been expended for iron to make tools, and for 
provisions and clothing for the workmen ? ” 1 The whole resources of the royal 
treasure were not sufficient for such necessaries : a tradition represents Kheops 
as at the end of his means, and as selling his daughter to any one that offered, 
in order to procure money . 2 Another legend, less disrespectful to the royal 
dignity and to paternal authority, assures ns that he repented in his old age, 
and that he wrote a sacred hook much esteemed by the devout . 3 Khephren had 
imitated, and thus shared with, him, the hatred of posterity . 4 The Egyptians 
avoided naming these wretches : their work was attributed to a shepherd called 
Philitis, who in ancient times pastured his flocks in the mountain ; 5 and even 
those who did not refuse to them the glory of having built the most enormous 
sepulchres in the world, related that they had not the satisfaction of reposing in 
them after their death. The people, exasperated at the tyranny to which they 
had been subject, swore that they would tear the bodies of these Pharaohs 
from their tombs, and scatter their fragments to the winds : they had to be 
buried in crypts so securely placed that no one has succeeded in finding them . 6 

Like the two older pyramids, “ the Supreme ” had its anecdotal history, 
in which the Egyptians gave free rein to their imagination. We know that 
its plan had been rearranged in the course of building, that it contained two 
sepulchral chambers, two sarcophagi, and two mummies : these modifications, 
it was said, belonged to two distinct reigns; for Mykerinos had left his tomb 
unfinished, and a woman had finished it at a later date — according to some, 
Nitokris, the last queen of the YI lh dynasty ; 7 according to others, flhodopis, 

I Herodotus, ii. 121, 125, The inscriptions which were read upon the pyramids wore the graffiti 
of visitors, some of them carefully executed (Letronne, Sur h revetement drs pyramids de Oizdh, surles 
sculptures hidmglyphujues qui les decoraienf, el mr les inscriptions gne,<pu>s et latinos quo Its noyageursy 
- avaunt gravels, in the ( (Envrcs chaisies , 1st series, vol. i. pp. -141-452). The figures which were shown 
to Herodotus represented, according to the dragoman, the value of the sums expended for vegetables 
for the workmen ; we ought, probably, to regard them as the thousands which, in many of the votive 
temples, served to mark the quantities of different things presented to the god, that they might be 
transmitted to the deceased (Maspero, Nouveau Fragment d'un Commentaire sur le IhrclT d'H&odate, 
in the Annuaire do la Societe pour Penronrugnnent des etudes grecques cn France, 1S75, p. 10, et seq.). 

'* Herodotus, ii. 120. fcho had profiled by what she received to build a pyramid for herself 
in the neighbourhood of the great one — the middle one of the three small pyramids : it would appear 
in fact, that ibis pyramid couiained the mummy of a daughter of Kheops, Homisonft. 

3 Manistiio, Unger’s edition, p. ill. The ascription of a book to Kheops, or rather the account of 
the discovery of a ‘-sacred book” under Kheops, is quite in conformity with Egyptian ideas. The 
British Museum possesses two books, which were thus discovered under this king ; the one, a medical 
tn n i iBO, in a temple at Copies (Ilrecn, Medical Papyrus icith the name of Cheops, in the Zeitsrhrift , 
1871, pp. til, 64; ef. pp. 224, 225 of this History); the other comes from Tanis (Petrie-Grifhth, 
Two hieroglyphical Papyri from Tanis, pi. xiv.). Among the works on alchemy published by M. Bcrthelot 
( Collections des aneiens alchhaides grecs, vol. i. pp. 211-214), there are two small treatises ascribed 
to Sophe, possibly Souphis or Kheops : they are of the same kind as the hook mentioned by Manotho. 
and which Syncellus says was bought in Egypt. 

4 Herodotus, ii. 127. 

s Herodotus, ii. 128 ; cf. Wiedemann, Herodots Zweites Buck, pp. 477, 478 : several savants 
have been inclined to see in this name of Philitis, the shepherd, a reminiscence of the Hyksos. 

II Diodorus Siculus, i. 64. 

7 Manetho, Unger’s edition, p. 102, asserts that Nitokris built the third pyramid : an explanation 
of his statement has been given by Lepsius in Bunsen’s Mgyptens Stelle , vol. ii. pp. 172, 230-238. 
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the Ionian who was the mistress of Psammetichus I. or of Amasis . 1 The beauty 
and richness of the granite casing dazzled all eyes, and induced many visitors 
to prefer the least of the pyramids to its two imposing sisters ; its com- 
paratively small size is excused on the ground that its founder had returned 
to that moderation and piety which ought to characterize a good king. "The. 
actions of his father were not pleasing to him ; he reopened tbo temples and 
sent the people, reduced to the extreme of misery, back to their religious 
observances and their occupations; finally, he administered justice more 
equitably than all other kings. On this head he is praised above those who 
have at any time reigned in Egypt: for not only did he administer good 
justice, but if any one complained of his decision he gratified him with some 
present in order to appease his wrath .” 3 There was one point, however, 
which excited the anxiety of many in a country where the mystic virtue of 
numbers was an article of faith : in order that the laws of celestial arithmetic 
should be observed in the construction of the pyramids, it was necessary that 
three of them should be of the same size. The anomaly of a third pyramid 
out of proportion to the two others could be explained only on the hypothesis 
that Mykerinos, having broken with paternal usage, had ignorantly infringed 
a decree of destiny — a deed for which lie was mercilessly punished. He first 
lost his only daughter ; a short time after he learned from an oracle that he 
had only six more years to remain upon the earth. He enclosed the corpse 
of his child in a hollow wooden heifer, which he sent to Sais, where it was 
honoured with divine worship . 8 "He then communicated his reproaches 
to the god, complaining that his father and his uncle, after having closed 
the temples, forgotten the gods and oppressed mankind, had enjoyed a long 

1 Zoega (He Origim et Usu Obelisoi/rum , p, 390, note 22) had already recognized that tbo Bhodopis 
of the Crooks was no other than the Nitokris of Manctho, and Ids opinion wa» adopted and developed 
by Bunsen (Higyptens sidle, pp. 237, 23S). The legend of ithodnpis was completed by tbo additional 
ascription to the ancient Egyptian queen of the character of a courtesan : this repugnant trait seems 
to have been borrowed from ilio same class of legends as that which concerned iraelf with the 
daughter of Kheops and her pyramid. The narrative thus developed was in a similar manner con- 
founded wiih another popular story, in which occurs the episode of the slipper, so well known from 
the tale of Cinderella (Lauth, Kb nig in, KitohrL-lthodopis nnd Asehenirihhl's Urbihl , in the Deutsche 
llevue, July, 1879). Herodotus connects Bhodopis with liis Amasis (li. 234), JSlinu ( Yariiu Jlist., 
siii. 32) with King I’sammetichus of the XXVI th dynasty. 

s Herodotus, ii. 129 ; cf. Wiudemaex, Herotfufx Zwtites Buck, p. -178, et seq. 

s Herodotus, ii. 129-133. The manner in which Herodotus describes the cow which was shown 
to him iu the temple of Sais, proves that he was dealing with Kit, in animal form, Jlihl-timt, the 
great celestial heifer who had given birth to the Sun. How the people could have attached to this 
btaluo the legend of a daughter of Mykerinos is now difficult to understand. The idea of a mummy 
or a corpse shut up in a statue, as in a coffin, was familiar to the Egyptians : two of the queens 
interred at Heir el-Baliaii, Nofrituri and Alihotpft II., were found hidden iu the centre of immense 
Osiriau figures of wood, covered with stuccoed fabric (Masteuo, La Troumille da Heir d-Buhari, in 
the Memoires da la Mission franyuise, vol. i. pp. 535-514, and pi. v.). Egyptian tradition supposed that 
the bodies of Ihe gods rested upon the earth (He Iside et Osiridc, § 22, p. 3G, Pauthey’s edition; cf. 
p. Ill of this History). The cow Mihi-uirit might, therefore, be bodily enclo.-ed in a sarcophagus in 
ttie form of a heifer, just as the mummified gazelle of Deir el-Bahari is enclosed in a sarcophagus 
of gazelle form (Maspero, La Troumille de Deir el-Bahari, pi. xxi. B); it is even possible that tLe 
statu o shown to Herodotus really contained what was thought to be a mummy of the goddess. 
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life, while he, devout as he was, was so soon about to perish. The oracle 
answered that it was for this very reason that his days were shortened, for he 
had not done that which he ought to have done. Egypt had to suffer for 
a hundred and fifty years, and the two kings his predecessors had known this, 
while he had not. On receiving this answer, Mykerinos, feeling himself 
condemned, manufactured a number of lamps, lit them every evening at dusk, 
began to drink and to lead a life of jollity, without ceasing for a moment 
night and day, wandering by the lakes and in the woods wherever he thought 
to find an occasion of pleasure. He had planned this in order to convince 
the oracle of having spoken falsely, and to live twelve years, the nights 
counting as so many- days .” 1 Legend places after him Asychis or Sasychis, 
a later builder of pyramids, but of a different kind. The latter preferred brick 
as a building material, except in one place, where he introduced a stone 
bearing the following inscription : “ Do not despise me on account of the stone 
pyramids : I surpass them as much as Zeus the other gods. Because, a pole 
being plunged into a lake and the clay which stuck to it being collected, the 
brick out of which I- was constructed was moulded from it.” * The virtues 
of Asychis and Mykerinos helped to counteract the bad impression which 
Kheops and Khephren had left behind them. Among the five legislators 
of Egypt Asychis stood out as one of the best. He regulated, to minute 
details, the ceremonies of worship. He invented geometry and the art of 
observing the heavens . 8 He put forth a law on lending, in which he authorized 
the borrower to pledge in forfeit the mummy of his father, while the creditor 
had the right of treating as his own the tomb of the debtor : so that if the 
debt was not met, the latter could not obtain a last resting-place for himself 
or his family either in his paternal or any other tomb . 4 

History knows nothing either of this judicious sovereign or of many other 
Pharaohs of the same type, which the dragomans of the Greek period 
assiduously enforced upon the respectful attention of travellers. It merely 
affirms that the example given by Kheops, Khephren, and Mykerinos were by 
no means lost in later times. From the beginning of the IV th to the end of 
the XIY tu dynasty — during more than fifteen hundred years— the construction 
of pyramids was a common State affair, provided for by the administration, 
secured by special services . 5 Hot only did the Pharaohs build them for them- 

1 Herodotus, ii. 133. 

* Herodotus, Ii. 136. 

3 Diodorus, i. 94. It soems probable that Diodorus had received knowledge from some Alex- 
andrian writer, now lost, of traditions concerning the legislative acts of Shasha.no & I. of the XXlT mi 
dynasty ; but ilie name of the king, commonly written Sesonkhis, had been corrupted by the drago- 
man into Sasykhis (Wilkinson, in Gr. Rawlinson, Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 182, note 7). 

4 Herodotus, ii, 136. 

* On the construction of pyramids in general, cf. Peekot-Chipiez, Histoire de VArt, vol. i, pp. 
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selves, but the princes and princesses belonging to tbe family of tbe Pharaohs 
-constructed theirs, each one according to his resources; three of these 
secondary mausoleums are ranged opposite the eastern side of “the Horizon,” 
three opposite the southern face of “the Supreme,” and everywhere else— near 
Abousir, at Saqqara, at Dahshur or in the Fay ■uin — the majority of the royal 
pyramids attracted around them a more or less numerous cortege of pyramids 
of princely foundation often debased in shape and faulty in proportion . 1 
The materials for them were brought from the Arabian chain. A spur 
of the latter, projecting in a straight line towards the Nile, as far as the 
village of Troiii, is nothing but a mass of the finest and whitest limestone . 2 
The Egyptians had quarries hero from the earliest times, lly cutting off the 
stone in every direction, they lowered the point of this spur for a depth 
of some hundreds of metres. The appearance of these quarries is almost as 
astonishing as that of the monuments made out of their material. The 
extraction of the stone was carried on with a skill and regularity which 
denoted ages of experience. The tunnels were so made as to exhaust the 
finest and whitest seams without waste, and the chambers were of an enormous 
extent; the walls were dressed, the pillars and roofs neatly fiuished, the 
passages and doorways made of a regular width, so that the whole presented 
move the appearance of a subterranean temple than of a place for the ex- 
traction of building materials . 3 Hastily written graffiti, in red and black ink, 
preserve the names of workmen, overseers, and engineers, who had laboured 
here at certain dates, calculations of pay or rations, diagrams of interesting 
details, as well as capitals and shafts of columns, which were shaped out on the 
spot to reduce their weight for transport. Here and there true official steke are 
to be found set apart in a suitable place, recording that after a long interrup- 
tion such or such an illustrious sovereign had resumed the excavations, and 
opened fresh chambers . 4 Alabaster was met with not far from here in the Wady 

195-2-16; I'etiub, The Pyramids and Tangles of Gizeh , pp. 162-172; Masteko, Archdulogie 
Egyptienne, pp. 126-128. 

1 The description oi' these pyramids may he found for the most part in Vyse-Hereing, Operations 
at the Pyramids in 1S37, vol. ii. The smaller pyramids in the l<’ay u in liavo been quite recently 
cleared by Petrie, lllahun , Kahun and Gurob, pp. 4, o. 

" Troiii is the Troja of classical writers (Bituason, Das ASgyptische. Troja, in the Zeitsehri/t, 
1S67, pp. 89-93), which P’Anvillo (3 Umires sur VJagypte Ancicnm et Hellenic, p. 175) hud 
previously identified with the modern village of Turah; of. the map of tho Belt a at p. 75 of this 
History. 

3 The description of the quarries of Turah, as they wore at the beginning of the century, was 
somewhat briefly given by Jomard ( Description ge'ncrale de Memphis ct dcs Pyramided, in tho 
Description de VEgyptc, vol, v. pp. G72-G74), afterwards more completely by Herring (Vysr, 
Operations, vol. iii. p. 90, et seq.). During tho last thirty years the Cairo masons have destroyed tho 
greater part of the ancient remains formerly existing in this district, and have completely changed 
the appearance of the place. 

* Stelae of Amenemhait III. of the XIX th dynasty (Yyse, Operations, vol. iii., plate facing p. 94 ; 
Lei'sics, Denltm., ii. 143 i), of Akmosis I. (Yyse, Operations, vol. iii p. 94; Lepsujs, Denim., iii. 
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Gerruui. The Pharaohs of Terr early limes established a regular colony here,, 
in the very middle of the desert, to cat the materia, I into small blocks for trans- 
port : a strongly built dam, thrown across the valley, served to store up the winter 
and spring rains, and formed a pond whence the workers could always supply 
themselves with water . 1 Kheops and his successors drew their alabaster from 
Hatnubu , 2 iu the neighbourhood of Uermopolis, their granite from Syene, their 
diorite and other hard rocks, the favourite material for their sarcophagi, from 
the volcanic valleys which separate the Nile from the Red Sea — especially 
from the Wady Haimnamat. As these were the only materials of which the 
quantity required could not be determined in advance, and which had to be 
brought from a distance, every king was accustomed to send the principal 
persons of his court to the quarries of Upper Egypt, and the rapidity with 
which they brought back the stone constituted a high claim on the favour of 
their master. If the building was to be of brick, the bricks were made on the 
spot, in the plain at the foot of the hills. If it was to bo a limestone structure, 
the neighbouring parts of the plateau furnished the rough material in 
abundance. If or the construction of chambers and for casing walls, the rose 
granite of Elephantine and the limestone of Troiu were commonly employed, 
but they were spared the labour of procuring these specially for the occasion. 
The city of the While Wall had always at hand a supply of them in its stores, 
and they might be drawn upon freely for public buildings, and consequently 
for the royal tomb. The blocks chosen from this reserve, and conveyed in 
boats close under the mountain-side, were drawn up slightly inclined causeways 
by oxen to the place selected by the architect . 3 

The internal arrangements, the length of the passages and the height of 
the pyramids, varied much : the least of them had a height of some thirty-three' 
feet merely. As it is difficult to determine the motives which influenced the 
Pharaohs in building them of different sizes, some writers have thought that the ’ 
mass of each increased in proportion to the time bestowed upon its construction— 
that is to say, to the length of each reign. As soon as a prince mounted the 


.‘J a, b) of Akhopiruri (Vyse, Operation?, vol. iii. p. 95), of Amenothes III. (Vyse, Operations, vol. iii 
p. 90 ; Leesips, JJenlcm IU. 71 a, b) of the XVI II th dynasty, and finally Nectanobo II. of the XXX 111 
(Vyse, Operations, vol. iii. 99 ; Bihjgsch, Bciseberichte, p. 46, efc seq.). 

1 Souweini’ORTH, Sur une uncicnnc cligue <le pierra mix environs d’Hciouan, in the Bulletin de 
VInstitut Egyptien, 2nd series, vol. vi. pp. 139-145. Snhweiufurth thinks that the alabaster 
employed in building the temple of thG Sphinx came very probably from the quarries of Wady 
Gerraut. 

2 The quarries of llatufiba were discovered by Mr. Newberry in 1891 (Egypt Exploration 
Fund, Boport of the Fifth Ordinary General Meeting, 1890-91, pp. 27, 2S; ef. G. Willoughby 
Fkazeb, Hat-nub, in the Proceedings of Ike Society of Biblical Archaeology, vol. xvi. 1898-94, pp. 
73-82; Gbipejtii, El Ber shell, vol. ii. pp 47-54). 

3 One of the stelm of Torah shows us a block of limestone placed upon a sledge drawn by six 
large oxen (Vyse, Operations, vol. iii., plate facing p. 99; Lepsius, Denkm., iii. 3 a). 
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throne, he would probably begin by * 4 

roughly sketching out a pyramid 
sufficiently capacious to contain the 
essential elements of the tomb; he 
would then, from year to year, have 
added fresh layers to the original 
nucleus, until the day of his death 
put an end for ever to the growth of 
the monument. 1 This hypothesis is 
not borne out by facts : such a small 
pyramid as that of Saqqara belonged 
to a Pharaoh who reigned thirty 
years, 2 while “ the Horizon ” of G-izeh 
is the work of Kheops, whose rule 
lasted only twenty-three years. The 
plan of each pyramid was arranged 
once for all by the architect, accord- 
ing to the instructions he had re- 
ceived, and the resources at his com- 
mand. Once set on foot, the work 
was continued until its completion, 
without addition or diminution, un- 
less something unforeseen occurred. 

The pyramids, like the mastabas, 

1 This was the theory formulated by Lepsius 
( Utber dt.u Bail der Pyramiden, in the Berliner 
Muimfoberichte , 18-18, pp. 177-203), after the 
lesearchos made by himself’, and the wm k 
done by Erbkaui, and the majority of Egypt- 
ologists adopted it, and still maintain it (Kmaus, 

Cicerone dureh dan Alte uiul Ntue AJtjypicn, 
vul. i pp. 133, 13*1; WiiiOJKMANJsr, JEgyplische 
Gcschiehte, pp. 181, 182). It was vigorously 
attacked by Perrnt-Chipiez (Histone de VArt , 
vol. j. pp 214-221) and by Petrie (The Pyra 
mids and Temples of Gki-h , pp. 163-166) ; it 
was afterwards revived, with amendments, by 
Borcbnrdt (Lepsius’s Theorie dcs Pyramiden- 
luues, hi the Zeitschrift, vol. xxx, pp. 102-106), 
w hose conclusions have been accepted by Ed. 

Meyer (Gesehdehte des Alien JEgyptens, p. 106, 
et seq.). The examinations which I have had 
the opportunity of bestowing on the pyramids 
of Saqqara, A bush, Dahshtlr, Kigali, ami 
Lis'iit have shown me that the theory is not applicable to any of these monuments. 

2 Such, also, is the white limestone pyramid of fin us, of which the dimensions are still 
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ought to present their faces to the four cardinal points ; but owing to 
unskilfulness or negligence, the majority of them are not very accurately 
orientated, and several of them vary sensibly from the true north. The great 
pyramid of Saqqara does not describe a perfect square at its base, but is an oblong 
rectangle, with its longest sides east and west: it is stepped — that is to say, the 
six sloping sided cubes of which it is composed aio placed upon one another 
so as to form, a series of treads and risers, the former being about two yards 
wide and the latter of unequal heights. 1 The highest of the stone pyramids 
of Dahshiir makes at its lower part an angle of 54° 41' with the horizon, but 
at half its height the angle becomes suddenly more acute and is reduced to 
42° 50'. It reminds one of a mastaba with a sort of huge attic on the top. 2 
Each of these monuments had its enclosing wall, its chapel and its college of 
priests, who performed there for ages sacred rites in honour of the deceased 
prince, while its property in mortmain was administered by the chief of the 
“priests of the double.” Each one received a name, such as “the Fresh,” 
“ the Beautiful,” “ the Divine in its places,” 3 which conferred upon it a per- 
sonality and, as it were, a living soul. These pyramids formed to the west of 
the White Wall a long serrated line whose extremities were lost towards the 
south and north in the distant horizon : Pharaoh could see them from the 
terraces of his palace, from the gardens of his villa, and from every point in 
the plain in which ho might reside between Heliopolis and Medum — as a 
constant reminder of the lot which awaited him in spite of his divine origin. 
The people, awed and inspired by the number of them, find by the variety of 
their form and appearance, were accustomed to toll stories of them to one 
another, in which the supernatural played a predominant part. They were able 
to estimate within a few ounces the heaps of gold and silver, the jewels and 
precious stones, which adorned the royal mummies or filled the sepulchral 
chambers : they were acquainted with every precaution taken by the architects 
to ensure the safety of all these riches from robbers, and were convinced that 
magic had added to such safeguards the more effective protection of talismans 
and genii. There was no pyramid so insignificant that it had not its mysterious 
protectors, associated with some amulet — in most cases with a statue, animated 
by the double of the founder. 4 The Arabs of to-day are still well acquainted 
with these protectors, and possess a traditional respect for them. The great 
pyramid concealed a black and white image, seated on a throne and invested 

1 See pp. 242-244. of this History for a more complete description of this pyramid. 

- Yy.se, Operations carried on at the Pyramids in 1837, vol. iii. pp. 65-70. 

3 “ The Ifresh,” Qoimu, -was the pyramid of Shopsiekaf, the last king of the IV th dynasty (E. DU 
EougiS, Beeherches sur les Monuments, p. 74); “ the Beautiful,” Hofxr, that of Dadkeri Assi (id., 
}>• 100) ; and “ the Divine in its places,” Hurra Is61t0 (id., p. 99), that of Menkafahorfi, who belonged 
to the V th dynasty. 

4 Masekko, -Etudes de Mythologie et cVArchdologie Egyptiennes, vol. i. p. 77, et soq. 
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with the kingly sceptre. He who looked upon the statue ** heard a terrible 
noise proceeding from it which almost caused his heart to stop beating, and 
he who had heard this noise would die.” An image of rose-coloured granite 
watched over the pyramid of Khephren, standing upright, a sceptre in his hand 
and the urseus on its brow, “which serpent threw himself upon him who 
approached it, coiled itself around his neck, and killed him .” 1 A sorcerer had 
invested these protectors of the ancient Pharaohs with their powers, hut another 
equally potent magician could elude their vigilance, paralyze tlieir energies, if 
not for ever, at least for a sufficient length of time to ferret out the treasure and 
rifle the mummy. The cupidity of the fellahin, highly inflamed by the stories 
which they were accustomed to hear, gained the mastery over their terror, and 
emboldened them to risk their lives in these well-guarded tombs. How many 
pyramids had been already rifled at the beginning of the second Theban empire ! a 

The IV th dynasty became extinct in the person of Shopsiskaf, the 
successor and probably the son of Mykerinos . 8 The learned of the time of 
Ramses II. regarded the family which replaced this dynasty as merely a 
secondary branch of the line of Snofrui, raised to power by the capricious laws 
which settled hereditary questions . 4 Nothing on the contemporary monuments, 
it is true, gives indication of a violent change attended by civil war, or result- 
ing from a revolution at court : the construction and decoration of the tombs 
continued without interruption and without indication of haste, the sons-in-law 
of Shopsiskaf and of Mykerinos, their daughters and grandchildren, possess 
under the new kings, the samo favour, the same property, the same privileges, 
which they had enjoyed previously . 5 It was stated, however, in the time of 


1 Lcs Merve tiles de V Egypt de Mourtadi, from the translation of M. Piehrf. Vattieb, pp. 46-48. 

5 The pyramid of MM urn, for instance; cf. p. 360 of this History. 

3 The series of kings Loginning with Mykerinos was drawn up for the first time in em accurate 
manner by 13. de Rouge, Beeherches snr les Monuments qu’oa petit attribuer aux six premieres dynasties, 
pp. 66-8 £. M. de Rouge's results have been since adopted by all Egyptologist (JJrugsch, GeseJiichte 
JSgyptenx, p. 84, ot seq.; Lauth, Aus Adgyptens Yorzcit, p. 129, «t seq.; Wiedemann, JEgypti&che 
Gesrhichte, pp. 193-197; Ed. Meyer, Geschichte des Alfen AEgyptens, p. 129, ot soq.). The table of 
the IV th dynasty, restored as far as possible with the approximate dates, is subjoined 


According to the Turin Canon and 
the Monuments. 


Snofrui (-1100-4076 ?) 24 

KhOfui (4075-4002?) 23 

Dadufr! (4051-4043?) S 

Khafri (4042-?) ? 

MenkaObJ ? 

Shopsiskaf ? 


According to Manetho. 


Sorib *29 

Sou phis I. . . . 68 

Souphis H 66 

Menkheres .......... 68 

Ratoises 25 

UlKHEEES 22 

Sebereueres .......... 7 

Tajuphihis .......... 9 


* The fragments of the royal Turin Papyrus exhibii,in fact, no separation between the kings which 
Manetho attributes to the IV th dynasty and those which he ascribes to the V th , which seems to show 
that tho Egyptian annalist considered them all as belonging to one and the same family of Pharaohs. 

* The moat striking example is that of Sakhemkari, son of Khephren, who died at earliest under 
the Pharaoh Sahurl (E. de Rouge, Beeherches sur les monuments, pp. 77, 78 ; Lepsius, DenJmt., ii, 42). 
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the Ptolemies, that the Y lh dynasty had no connection with the IV th ; it was- 
regarded at Memphis as an intruder, and it was asserted that it came from 
Elephantine. 7 The tradition was a very old one, and its influence is betrayed 
in a popular story, which was current at Thebes in the first years of the New 
Empire. 3 Kheops, while in search of the mysterious books of Thot in order to 
transcribe from them the text for his sepulchral chamber/’ had asked the magician 
Didi to be good enough to procure them for him ; but the latter refused the 
perilous task imposed upon him. “ ‘ Sire, my lord, it is not I who shall bring 
them to thee.’ His Majesty asks : 4 Who, then, will bring them to me ? ’ Didi 
replies, * It is the eldest of the three children who are in the womb of Ituditdidit 
who will bring them to thee.’ His Majesty says : ‘By the love of Kir! what is 
this that thou tellest me ; and who is she, this Biulitdidlt ? 5 Didi says to him : 

* She is the wife of a priest of IU, lord of Sakhibu. She carries in her womb three 
children of Eft, lord of Sakhibu, and the god has promised to her that they shall 
fulfil this beneficent office in this whole earth, 4 and that the eldest shall be 
the high priest at Heliopolis.’ His Majesty, his heart was troubled at it, but 
Didi says to him : ‘ W T hat are these thoughts, sire, my lord ? Is it because of 
1 hese three children ? Then I say to thee : Thy son, his son, then one of these.’ ” 15 
The good king Kheops doubtless tried to lay his hands upon this threatening 
trio at the moment of their birth; but Ita had anticipated this, and saved his 
offspring. When the Lime for their birth drew near, the Majesty of Ha, lord 
of Sakhihfi, gave orders to Isis, Nephthys, Maskhonit/ Hiqnit, 7 and Khmunu: 

1 Sucli is the tradition accepted by Manetlxo (Hnuer’s edition, pp. 96, 97). Lepsius thinks that 
the copyists of Mauetho were under some distracting influence, winch made them transfer the record 
of the origin of the Yi tu dynasty to the V th : it must have been the VI th dynasty which took its origin, 
from Elephantine ( Konigsbuch der Alten JEgypter, pp. 20, 21) I think the safest plan is to respect 
the text of Mauetho until we know move, and to admit that lie knew of a tradition ascribing the origin 
of the V ,h dynasty to Elephantine. 

“ Euman-, Din Murchcn ties Papyrus Western-, pi. ix. pp. 11-19; Maspeho, Les Contes populates, 
2nd edit., pp. 73-86. 

J The Great Pyramid is mute, but we find in other pyramids inscriptions of some hundreds of 
lines. The author of the story, who knew how much certain kings of the VI th dynasty had laboured, 
to have extracts of the sacred books engraved within their tombs, fancied, no doubt, that, his Kheops 
had dono the like, but had not succeeded in procuring the texts in question, probably on account of 
the impiety ascribed to him by the legends. It was one of the methods of explaining the absence of 
any religions or funereal inscription in the Great Pyramid. 

4 This kind of circumlocution is employed on several occasions in the old texts to designate 
royalty. It was contrary to etiquette to mention directly, in common speech, the Pharaoh, or any- 
thing belonging to Ins functions or his family. Of. pp. 263, 261 of this History. 

5 This phrase is couched in oracular form, as befitting the reply of a magician. It, appears to- 
have been intended to reassure the king in affirming that the advent of the three sons of Eii would 
not be immediate: his sou, then a son of this son, would succeed him before doatiny would be 
accomplished, and one of these divine children succeed to the throne in his turn. The author of the 
story took no notice of Dadufri or Shopsiskaf, of whose reigns little was known iu his time. 

8 Bee pp, 81, 82' of this History for a notice of Maskhonit, and the role, she played at the birth of 
children. 

7 Hiquii; as the frog-goddess, or with a frog’s head (Lakzone, JHssionario di Mitologiu Egizia , pp. 
S52-855). was one of the midwives who is present at the birth of the sun every morning. Her presence 
is, therefore, natural iu the case of the spouse about to give birth to royal sons of the sun. 
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“Gome, make haste and ran to deliver Ruditdidit of these three children which 
she carries in her womb to fulfil that beneficent office in this whole earth, 
and they will build you temples, they will furnish your altars with offerings, 
they will supply your tables with libations, and they will increase your mort- 
main possessions.” The goddesses disguised themselves as dancers and itinerant 
musicians : Khnumu assumed the character of servant to this band of nauteh- 
girls and filled tbe bag with provisions, and they all then proceeded together to 
knock at the door of the house in which Ruditdidit was awaiting her delivery. 
The earthly husband Rausir, unconscious of the honour that the gods had in 
store for him, introduced them to the presence of his wife, and immediately 
three male children were brought into tho world one after the other. Isis 
named them, Maskhonit predicted for them their royal fortune, while .Khnumu 
infused into their limbs vigour and health : the eldest was called Usirkaf, the 
second Sahuri, the third Kakiu. Rausir was anxious to discharge his obliga- 
tion to these unknown persons, and proposed to do so in wheat, as if they 
were ordinary mortals: they had accepted it without compunction, and were 
already on their way to the firmament, when Isis recalled them to a sense ot 
their dignity, and commanded them to store the honorarium bestowed upon 
them in one of the chambers of the house, where henceforth prodigies of the 
strangest character never ceased to manifest themselves. Every time one 
entered the place a murmur was heard of singing, music, and dancing, while 
acclamations such as those with which kings are wont to be received gave sure 
presage of the destiny which awaited the newly born. The manuscript is 
mutilated, aud we do uot know how the prediction was fulfilled. If we may 
trust the romance, the three first princes of the V th dynasty were brothers, 
and of priestly descent, but our experience of similar stories does not encourage 
us to take this one very seriously ; did not such tales affirm that Kheops and 
Khephren were brothers also ? 

The V th dynasty manifested itself in every respect as the sequel and comple- 
ment of the IV th . 1 It reckons nine Pharaohs after the three which tradition made 


1 A list is appended of tlie known Pharaohs of tlio V th dynasty, restored as far as can be, with tho 
closest approximate dates of their reigns ; — 

From the Turin Cauon and the Monuments. 


From Manetlm. 


■ftsiBKAiy (3390-3.1 02?) . . 

. . - . 2S 

SahurI (3961-30S7 ?) • . . 

.... 4 

IvAEift (3.15(5-3954?) . . . 

.... 2 

Nofibhuker! (3953-3940 ?) 

.... 7 

Sen (3945-3933?) . . . . 

.... 12 

ShopsiskebJ (3932-3922 ?) . 

.... ? 

AkaOuokO (3921-3914?) . . 

.... 7 

ttemsiul Anu (8900-3875 ?) 

] ... 25 

Menkal’HOrO (3874-3806?) 

.... 8 

Darker! Assi (3805-3837 ?) 

.... 28 

CTnas (3884-3804?), . . . 

.... 30 j 


Olsikkheubs 2S 

Sjgpubes Ill 


SrsiKES 7 

Eixebbs 20 


Bathoures • • > It 


Tankiieres At 

Ohxos 33 
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sons of the god lia himself and of Buditdidit. They reigned for a century and 



a half; the majority of them have 
left monuments, and (die last four, 
at least, Usirniri, Ann, Menkauhoru, 
Dadkeri Assi, and Unas, appear to 
have ruled gloriously. They all 
built pyramids , 1 they repaired tem- 
ples and founded cities . 2 The 
Bedouin of the Sinaitic peninsula 
gave them much to do. Saluul 
brought these nomads to reason, 
and perpetuated the memory of his 
victories by a stele, engraved on 
the face of one of the rocks in the 
Wady Magharah; Anu obtained 
some successes over them, and Assi 
repulsed them in the fourth year 
of his reign . 3 4 On the whole, they 
maintained Egypt in the position of 
prosperity and splendour to which 
their predecessors had raised it. 

In one respect they even in- 


ST.VTUE IN ROSE-COLOURED GRANITE OF THE PHARAOH crCOSCd it. E^ynt Wag 110t SO fill" 

Anu, in the gizeii museum.'* 


1 It is pretty generally admitted, but without con vinei ng proofs, that the pyramids of Ah Ctsir served 
as tombs for the Pharaohs ot the V th dynasty, one for Saburi (Vyse, Operations , vol. iii., plate facing pp. 
11, 35, 36 ; cf. Lepsius, Denim ii. 39 g), another to tTsirniri Anu (Vxse, Operations, vol. iii., plate facing 
pp. 17, 24, et scq. ; J. be Mor.GAN, Ddcomerte du Mastaba de Ptah-Chapses dans la, n&ropole d'Abush, 
in the Revue ArcMologique, 3rd series, 1894, vol. xxiv. p. 33 ; cf. Lepsius, Anmalil dor Wichtigsten 
TJrhmden , pi. vii.), although Wiedemann considers that the truncated pyramid of Dahshftr was the 
tomb of this king. I am inclined to think that one of the pyramids of Saqqara was constructed by 
Assi; the pyramid of Okas was opened in 1881, and the results made known by Maspero, Etudes de 
Mylhologie et d’ Arclufologie, vol. i. p. 150, el seq., and Recueil de Travaux, vols. iv. and v. The names 
of the majority of the pyramids are known to us from the monuments ; that of O&iik.if was called “ Uab- 
isitu ” E. BE Rouge, Rcehernhes sur les monuments, p, 80) ; that of Sahurt, “ Khabi ” (id. , p. 41) ; that 
of Noliririkeii, “ Bi ” (id., p. 85) ; that of An&, “ Min-isiillft ” (id., p. 89) ; that of Menkauhoru, tk N utir- 
ishitu” (id., p. 99) ; that of Assi, “Nfttir” (id., p. 100) ; that of tjiias, “Nofir-isuiLu ” (id., p. 103). 

2 Pa-Sahhri (Dumichen, Geschichte des Alton AEgyptens, p. 63), near Esneh, for instnnee, was 
built by Sahftri (K. de Rouge, Recherches sur les monuments , p. 93). The modern name of tho village 
of Salionra still preserves, on the same spot, without the inhabitants suspecting it, the name of the 
ancient Pharaoh. 

® Stelro of Sahkri (Laboede, Voyage de V Arabic, pi. 5, No. 3; Lepsius, Denim., ii. 39 a; Lottin 
bio Laval, Voyage dans la peninsule Arabigue, Ins. Ilier., pi. 2, No. 2 ; Account of the Survey, p. 172) ; 
of Usirniri Anu (Lepsius, ii. 152 a ; Account of the Survey, p. 172) : of Dadkeri Assi (Lepsius, Denkm., 
ii. pi. xxxix. d; Birch, Varia, in the Zeitschrift, 1869, p. 29, and Account of the Survey, p. 172; 
Ebers, Burch Gosen zum Sinai, p. 536) ; of Menkauhoru, with the date of the fourth year of his reign 
(Lepsius, Denkm., ii. 39 e ; Account of the Survey, p 172) ; all of them are found seaitered in the Wady 
Mngharah, and commemorate the petty victories obtained over the Bedouin of clic neighbourhood. 

4 Drawn by Boudter, from a photograph by Emil Brugsch (cf. Gekbaut, Le MustTe Egyptien, pi. x.). 
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TRIUMPHAL BAS-RELIEF OF FIIARAOII SAIiClil, ON THE ROCKS OF WADY MACiHAUAII, 1 


isolated from the rest of the world as to prevent her inhabitants from knowing, 
either by personal contact or by hearsay, at least some of the peoples dwelling' 
outside Africa, to the north and east. They knew that beyond the u Very Green,” 
almost at the foot of the mountains behind which the sun travelled during 
the night, stretched fertile islands 2 or countries and nations without number, 
some barbarous or semi-barbarous, others as civilized as they were themselves. 
They cared but little by what names they wore known, but called them all 
by a common epithet, the Peoples beyond the Seas, “ Haui-nibu.” 3 If they 

11 Drawn by Boudior, from the water-colour published in Lr.rsnw, Denhm., i. pi. 8, No. 2. 

* Tlio “Islands of tho Very Green” are [mentioned under the Nil" 1 dynasty by the Berlin 
Papyrus (1. 211), in a set formula, which was certainly worded long previous to that period, and 
which in its earlier form seems to belong to the times of tho Ancient Empire. 

8 This name was lirst pointed out by Ohampollion and liosollini {Monument i Storicl, vol. iii, 
pp. 1, 421-426), who applied it to the Grenks in tho texts of the Ptolemaic period, and who mid it 
YCtnan, Yfini,” which permitted them to identify it with the Javan of the Bible and the lonians of 
Asia Minor, oven on tho monuments of Thutmosis IV. and of Seti I. Birch (Gallery of Antiquities 
p. S9) thought that it denoted “ all the peoples of tho Norih,” and soon after E. do ltouge (Essai sur 
V Inscription (In Tombcau d’Ahmds, pp. 43, 44) gave the meaning of its two variants as being ** all tins 
Northerns” when applied to tho Greek people, and as “tho Northern lords” when applied to tho 
Greek kings. At the instigation of Ernest Curtis ( Die Joner vor der Jonisehen Wmulernng , pp. 
10, 11, 48), Lepsius, reviving the hypothesis of tho earlier Egyptologists, strove to show that the 
name designated not the Greeks in general, but the lonians of Asia Minor, and that it was a daring 
transcription of the word ’laives ( TJeher den Namen der loner attf den AEgyptischen Denlm&lern, in tln- 
MonatsberieMe of the Academy of Sciences of Berlin, 1855, p. 497, ct seq.), but Brugsch (Geogr. 
Tnsehriften, vol. iii. p. 47) defined it as “a general term for all the people and tribes inhabiting tin- 
large and small islands of the tjaz-fir — that is to say, the Eastern Mediterranean.” The now accepted' 
translation, “ the People from Behind,” appears to have been proposed by Ohabas (Les Papyrus 
Mcfraliques de Berlin , p. 66, note 1), who was also the first to declare unhesitatingly that “from the 
time of the Ancient Empire, the Egyptians had pushed their expeditions far afield, and were 
certainly acquainted with a considerable part of tho coasts of the Mediterranean. They had bound 
themselves in close commerce with the Hanebu, among whom wore comprised Europeans ” (id., p. 58). 
The formulas of tho pyramids show the correctness of this observation : the way in which they speak 
of the Hahi-nibh proves that the existence of these peoples was already known long before the time 
when these texts were worded (Teii, II. 274, 275; Papi 11. 27, 28, 122; M-irniri, 11. 38, 91, 142). 
Max Muller (Aden und Europa, pp. 30, 31) seoms inclined to think that, at tho outset, the Hafit-iubD, 
were the half-savage hordes who peopled the marshes of the Delta on the Mediterranean shores. 
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travelled in person to collect the riches which were offered to them by these 
peoples in exchange for the products of the Nile, the Egyptians could not have 
been the unadventurous and home-loving people we have imagined . 1 They 
willingly left their own towns in pursuit of fortune or adventure, and the 
sea did not inspire them with fear or religious horror. The ships which they 
launched upon it were built on the model of the Nile boats, and only differed 
from the latter in details which would now pass unnoticed. The hull, which 
was built on a curved heel, was narrow, had a sharp stem and stern, was 
decked from end to end, low forward and much raised aft, and had a long 
deck cabin : the steering apparatus consisted of one or two large stout oars, 
each supported on a forked post and managed by a steersman. It had one 
mast, sometimes composed of a single tree, sometimes formed of a group 
of smaller masts planted at a slight distance from each other, but united at the 
top by strong ligatures and strengthened at intervals by crosspieces which 
made it look like a ladder ; its single sail was bent sometimes to one yard, 
sometimes to two ; while its complement consisted of some fifty men, oars- 
men, sailors, pilots, and passengers. Such were the vessels for cruising or 
pleasure ; the merchant ships resembled them, but they were of heavier build, 
of greater tonnage, and had a higher freeboard. They had no hold ; the 
merchandise had to remain piled up on deck, leaving only just enough room 
for the working of the vessel . 2 They nevertheless succeeded in making 
lengthy voyages, and in transporting troops into the enemy’s territory from 
the mouths of the Nile to the southern coast of Syria . 3 Inveterate prejudice 
alone could prevent us from admitting that the Egyptians of the Memphite 
period went to the ports of Asia and to the Haiii-nibu by sea. Some, at all 
events, of the wood required for building 4 and for joiner’s work of a civil or 


’ Upon tliis stirring and adventurous side of the Egyptian character, disregarded by modem 
historians, the reader may consult Masheko, Les Contes populaires de l’ Auoietme Jhgypte, 2nd edit., 
p. Si!, et seq. 

2 See the representations of ships reproduced in Dumiciien, Die i'lotle ether JEgyptisahen Kdnigin, 
pis. xxv.-xxx., and Eistorische Inschrijten , vol. ii. pis. ix.~xi. The Egyptian navy has been studied 
m general by E. G-laseu, Ucber das Seewesen der Allen TEgyptcr, pp. 1-27 (in Dumichen, Resultate, 
voi. i.), and under the XVIII th dynasty by Maspeko, Be qudques mciijatitms des Egyptiens sur la 
mer Erylhree (in the Revue llisionque , LS79): the results of this latter work are given here with a 
few modifications which a fresh study of the representations of Egyptian ships has suggested 

3 Under Papi I., O'ni tLus couveys by sea the body of troops destined to attack the liiru-Shaitu 
•( Inscription d'tfni, 11. 29, BO; cf. p. 421 of this History). 

* Cedar-wood must have been continually imported into Egypt, It is mentioned in the Pyramid 
texts (ibias, 11. 5G9-585; Papi I., 1. 6G9; Mirniri, I. 779) ; iu the tomb of Ti, and in the other tombs 
of Saqqara or Gizeh, workmen are represented making furniture of it (Brugsch, Die JEgypUseha 
G idler welt, vol. iii., Xo. 124; Loret, La Flore pharaonique d’apres les documents Mcroghjphiques, 
Xo. 52, pp, 41, 42). Chips of wood from the coffins of the VI th dynasty, detached in ancient times 
and found in several maslabas at Saqqhra, have been pronounced to bo, some cedar of Lebanon, 
others a species of pine which, still grows in Cilicia and in the north of Syria. 
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perhaps bronze itself, entered doubtless by the same route as the amber . 4 
The tribes of unknown race who then peopled the coasts of the iEgean Sea, 
were amongst the latest to receive these metals, and they transmitted them 
either directly to the Egyptians or Asiatic intermediaries, who carried them 
to the Nile Valley. Asia Minor had, moreover, its treasures of metal as well 
as those of wood — copper, lead, and iron, which certain tribes of miners and 

1 I have picked up in the tombs of the VI fh dynasty at Kom-es-SuItan, and in the part of the 
necropolis of Abydos containing the tombs of the XJ tu and XII th dynasties, a number of amber 
beads, most of which were, very small. Mariette, who had found some on the same site, and who had 
placed them in the Boulaq Museum, mistook them for corroded yellow or brown glass beads. The 
t*l«otric properties which thc-y still possess have established their identity. 

- I may recall the fact that the analysis of some objects discovered at MOdtim by Professor l’etrie 
proved that they wore made of bronze, and contained 9T per cent, of tin (J. II. U-lad&tone, On 
Metallic Copper, Tin, and Antimony from Ancient Egypt, in the Proceedings of the. don't ty of Biblical 
Archeology, i S92, vol. xiv. pp. 223-226) : tlie Egyptians, therefore, used bronze from the IV th dvnasly 
downwards, side* by side with pure copper. 

3 Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a photograph by Emil BrugHoh-Bey : the picture is taken from 
one of the walls of the tomb of Api, discovered at Saqqara, and now preserved in the C-Jizeh Museum 
(VI th dynasty). The man standing at the bow is the fore-pilot, whose duly it is to take soundings of 
the channel, and to indicate the direction of the vessel to the pilot aft, who works the rudder-oars. 

-1 Salomon Keinaoh, IS Main eeltique , in Li Anihropologie, 1892, p, 2S0, note 5 (of. the Babylonian 
and Oriental "Record , vol. vi. p. 139, note 1), and Xe Mirage oriental (taken from V Anihropologie, 
1S91, p. 29, at seq.), where opinions are expressed analogous to those I have stated in the text. 
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smiths bad worked from the earliest times. Caravans plied between Egypt and 
the lands of Chaldaean civilization, crossing Syria and. Mesopotamia, perhaps 
oven by the shortest desert route, as far as Ur and Babylon. The com- 
munications between nation and nation wore frequent from this time forward, 
and very productive, but their existence and importance are matters of 
inference, as wc have no direct evidence of them. The relations with these 
nations continued to be pacific, and, with the exception of Sinai, Pharaoh had 
no desire to leave the Nile Valley and take long journeys to pillage or 
subjugate countries from whence came so much treasure. The desert and 
the sea which protected Egypt on the north and east from Asiatic cupidity, 
protected Asia with equal security from the greed of Egypt, 

On the other hand, towards the south, tho Nile afforded an easy means 
of access to those who wished to penetrate into the heart of Africa. The 
Egyptians had, at the outset, possessed only the northern extremity of the 
valley, from the sea to the narrow pass of Silsileh ; they had then advanced 
as far as the first cataract, and Syene for some time marked the extreme limit 
of their empire . 3 At what period did they cross this second frontier and 
resume their march southwards, as if again to seek the cradle of their race? 
They had approached nearer and nearer to the great bond described by the 
river near the present village of Korosko , 1 2 but the territory thus conquered 
had, under tho V th dynasty, not as yet either name or separate organization : 
it was a dependency of the fiefdom of Elephantine, and was under the imme- 
diate authority of its princes. Those natives who dwelt on the banks of the 
river appear to have offered but a slight resistance to the invaders: the 
desert tribes proved more difficult to conquer. The Nile divided them into 
two distinct bodies. On the right side, the confederation of the 'Uauaih spread 
in the direction of the Red Sea, from the district around Ombos to the 
neighbourhood of Korosko, in the valleys now occupied by the Ababdehs: s 
it was bounded on the south by the Mazaiu tribes, from whom our con- 
temporary Maazeli have probably descended . 4 The Amamiu were settled on 


1 See pp. it, 45, »itu 1 74 of this History for information on the early frontiers of Egypt to the south. 

8 This appears to follow from a passage in the inscription of fini. This minister was raising 
tioops and exacting wood for building among the desert tribes whose territories adjoined at this part 
of the valley : the manner in which the requisitions were effected, (11. 15, 10, IS, 45-47) shows that 
it was not a question of a new exaction, but a familiar operation, and consequently that the peoples 
mentioned had been under regular treaty obligations to the Egyptians, at least for some time 
previously. 

s The position of the "Cfafiaift was correctly determined by Brugsoh ( Die Neyerslummo der Unit 
Inschrift, in tho Zeitschrift, 1882, p. 31). Their name was assimilated by the Egyptians to tho root 
mua, to cry, to scream, and denoted the bawlers, the screamers ; and later, ihe people who cry, who 
conspire against Horus tho younger, and. who support Sit, the murderer of Osiris. 

The Mazaiu, from information furnished by the inscriptions of fini and Hirkhuf, are contiguous 
on the north with the Daftaift. They had relations with Puanit. and their country was that encountered 
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the left bonk opposite to the Hazara, and the country of Iritifc Jay facing the 
territory of the Uauaiu . 1 None of those barbarous peoples were subject to Kgvpt, 
but they all acknowledged its suzerainty, — a somewhat dubious one, indeed, 
analogous to that exercised 
over their descendants by 
the Khedives of to-day. 

The desert does not furnish 
them with the means of 
subsistence : the scanty pas- 
turages of their wadys sup- 
port a few flocks of sheep 
and asses, and still fewer 
oxen, but the patches of 
cultivation which they at- 
tempt in the neighbourhood 
of springs, yield only a poor 
produce of vegetables or 
don rah . a They would lite- 
rally die of starvation were 
they not able to have access 
to the banks of the Nile for 
provisions. On the other 
hand, it is a great tempta- 
tion to them to lull unawares 
on villages or isolated habi- 
tations on the outskirts of 
the fertile lands, and to carry off cattle, grain, and male and female slaves; 
they would almost always have time to reach the mountains again with their 
spoil and to protect themselves there from pursuit, before even the news of 
the attack could reach the nearest police station. Under treaties concluded 
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by tin*, bum m bis uom'se along this region (Bnooscii, Die Neg^rdihuinc Jcr Una hiarliriit, in tin 1 
Zdhchrift , li-SS, p u.‘>); litre the Oafialu, they bordoreil Lhe const of the Red Sea (Bitrosoir. Die Alt - 
ivgyptiteha Volkertafrf, in the Abhaudhmgen des o* £a International* n 0 ritn I alialen- Cowjretsvx, vol. ii. 
p. 61), and it is possible that the town of Massowuh slill preserves their an me. 

1 As to the position of these peoples, see Masi’eeo, Sur it Pays de Situ, in the Ueemil de Travails., 
vol. xv. p. 104. The 'Ouuaib. the Ma/.aid, the tribes of the Aniamit and the Iritit, finally became so 
blent in the Egyptian mind, that they were called in the time of the XU 11 * dynasty "the four foreign 
peoples” ( Inscription d’Amoni-Ameneuihait a Beni-Hassan, 1, 2). 

2 The account of a raid made by Osirtasen III. describes these countries (Lefmvs, Denkm., ii, 
126 7;, 11. 14-1G) : “I took their women, [brought away their slaves, seizing their wells, harrying 
their oxen, destroying and setting fire to their harvests.” One of the princes of the Amami gave 
asses to Ilirkhaf for hie caravan (Scmiapakelu, Una tomba K-jiziana imdita delta YD dinantia. 
P- 23). 
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with the authorities of the country, they are permitted to descend into the 
plain in order to exchange peaceably for corn and dourah, the acacia-wood 
of their forests, the charcoal that they make, gums, game, skins of animals, 
and the gold and precious stones which they get from their mines : they agree 
in return to refrain from any act of plunder, and to constitute a desert police, 
provided that they receive a regular pay. The same arrangement existed 
in ancient times . 1 The tribes hired themselves out to Pharaoh. They brought 
him beams of “sent” at the first demand, when he was in seed of materials 
to build a fleet beyond the first cataract . 2 They provided him with bands 
of men ready armed, when a campaign against the Libyans or the Asiatic 
tribes forced him to seek recruits for his armies : 3 the Mazaiu entered 
the Egyptian service in such numbers, that their name served to designate 
the soldiery in general, just as in Cairo porters and night watchmen are all 
called Berberines . 4 Among these pimple respect for thoir oath of fealty 
yielded sometimes to their natural disposition, and they allowed themselves 
to be carried away to plunder the principalities which they had agreed to 
defend: the colonists in Nubia were often obliged to complain of their 
exactions. When these exceeded all limits, and it became impossible to wink 
at their misdoings any longer, liglit-armed troops were sent against them, who 
quickly brought them to reason. As at Sinai, these wore easy victories. 
They recovered in one expedition what the Uauaiui had stolen in ten, both in 
flocks and fellahin, and the successful general perpetuated the memory of his 
exploits by inscribing, as lie relumed, the name of Pharaoh on some rock 
at Syene or Elephantine: we may surmise that it was after this fashion that 
Osirkaf, Nofiririkeri, and Unas carried on the wars in Nubia . 5 6 Their armies 
probably never went beyond the second cataract, if they even reached so 
far : further south the country was only known by the accounts of the natives 
or by the few merchants who had made their way into it. Beyond the 
Mazaiu, but still between the Nile and the lied Sea, lay the country of Puanit, 
rich in ivory, ebony, gold, metals, gums, and sweet-smelling resins . 8 When 

1 See on this subject, Du Boys-A.yme, M&noircs sur les Tribus arnbes des deserts de TISgypte, in the 
Description de I'Egypte, vol. xii. pp. 330, 332 ; and Memoire sur la ville de. Qoceyr, in the Description de 
I'Egypte, vol. 3d. pp. 389, 390. 

2 Inscription of Uni, 11. 4G, 47. On the acacia, soni, see note 4, p. 30, of this History. 

3 Inscription of tfni, 11. 15, 10, 18, where the methods of recruiting arc indicated ; cf. pp. 
419, 420. 

* The word Mali, Maloi, which in Coptic signifies merely soldier,” is a regularly derived form 
of the name of the tribe Mazai, in the plural Mazaiu (Brugsch, Dictionnaire Hie'roglypliique, 
p. 031). 

5 "Votive tablets of tlsirkaf (Marjette, Monuments divers, pi. liv. e), of Nofiririkeri (id.. 
pi. liv. /), nnd of turns (Petrie, A Season in Egypt, p. 7, and pi. xii., No. 212) in the island oi 
"Elephantine. 

6 Puanit was the country Bilualed between the Nile and the Red Sea (Krall. l)as Land Punt , in 
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some Egyptian, bolder than his fellows, ventured to travel thither, he could 
choose one of several routes for approaching it by land or sea. The navigation 
of the Bed Sea was, indeed, far more frequent than is usually believed, and 
the same kind of vessels in which the Egyptians coasted along the Mediter- 
ranean, conveyed them, by fol- 
lowing the coast of Africa, as 
far as the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb . 1 They preferred, how- 
ever, to reach it hy land, and 
they returned with caravans oi 
heavily laden asses and slaves . 2 
All that lay beyond Puanit was 
held to be a fabulous region, a 
kind of intermediate boundary 
land between the world of men 
and that of the gods, the “Island 
of the Double,” “Land of the 
Shades,” where the living came 
into close contact with the souls 
of the departed. It was in- 
habited by the Dan gas, tribes 
of half-savage dwarfs, whose 
grotesque faces and wild gestures reminded the Egyptians of the god Bisu 
(Bes ). 4 The chances of war or trade brought some of them from time to time 
to Piianit, or among the Amamiu : the merchant who succeeded in acquiring 
and bringing them to Egypt had his fortune made. Pharaoh valued the 
Dan gas highly, and was anxious to have some of them at any price among 



the Sitzungsberiehte of the Academy of Sciences at Vienna, vol. cxxi. p, 75), from a line drawn between 
Simian and Berber to the foot of the mountains of Abyssinia; the name was afterwards extended 
to all the coast of the Bed Sea, and to Somali-laud, possibly even to a part of Arabia. In the XII 11 ' 
dynasty it was reckoned ouly two months of navigation from ibo ‘‘Island of liics Double” — a 
fabulous country situated beyond Puanit — to Egypt (Maspeko, (hides populttm-s, 2nd edit., pp. 
I -14, 145). 

1 Of. the voyage of Papinakhiti on the Bed Sea, on pp. 433, 43 1 of this History. 

2 The expeditions, for instance, of HirkhuL to the Amami and Iritit, in the time of the VI th 
dynasty (Schiaparelli, Una Tumba Egiziana inedita, pp. 18, cl, seq.), and that of Biftrdkli to Puanit, 
in the V 111 (ibid., pp. 20, 22). It was from Puanit, doubtless, that the Xahsi — the " black ” — came, 
who is represented on a tomb (Lwpsius, Denim., ii. 23). 

* Drawn by Fauclicr-Gudin, from a photograph by Professor Petrie. This head was taken 
from the bas-relief at Karnak, ou which the Pharaoh Harmhabi of the XVIII th dynasty recorded 
iiis victories over the peoples of the south of Egypt (Mariette, Monuments divers, pi. SS, and 
1 *. 27 ). 

* The part played by the Danga was first brought to light by Schiapai5EI.lt, Una Toinhti Egiziana, 
p. 30, et seq. ; cf. Ermas, in the Zeit&chrift d. D. Morgen. Gesell., vol. xlvi. p. 579, and Ma&peko, 
Etudes do Mytiiologie et dWrdh&dlogie Egypt iemtrs, vol. ii. p. 429, et seq. 
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the dwarfs wifh whom he loved to be surrounded; none knew better that: 
they the dance of the god — that to which las a unrestrainedly gave way 
in his merry moments. Towards the end of his reign As si procured one 
which a certain Biurdidi had purchased in Tunni't . 1 Was this the first which 
had made its appearance at court, or had others preceded it in the good 
graces of the Pharaohs? His wildness and activity, and iho extraordinary 
positions which he assumed, made a lively impression upon the cowrlier- 
of the time, and nearly a century later there were still reminiscences of 
him. 

A great official bom in the time of Shopsiskaf, and living on to a great age 
into the reigD of Nofiririkert, is described on his tomb as the 48 Scribe of the House 
of Books.” 2 This simple designation, occurring incidentally among two higher 
titles, would have been sufficient in itself to indicate the extraordinary develop- 
ment which Egyptian civilization had attained at this time. The 44 House of 
Books ’* was doubtless, in the first place, a depository of official documents, such 
as the registers of the survey and taxes, the correspondence between the court 
and the provincial governors or feudal lords, deeds of gift to temples or 
individuals, and all kinds of papers required in the administration of the State. 
It contained also, however, literary works, many of which even at this early 
date were already old, prayers drawn up during the first dynasties, devout 
poetry belonging to tinms prior to the misty personage called Mini — hymns 
to the gods of light, formulas of black magic, collections of mystical works, 
such as the “Book of the Head 3 * * and the "Bitual ol‘ the Tomb ; ” 1 scientific 
treatises on medicine, geometry, mathematics, and astronomy ; ;j manuals of 
practical morals ; and lastly, romances, or those marvellous stories which pre- 
ceded the romance among Oriental peoples . 6 All these, if we had them, would 
form 44 a library much more precious to us than that of Alexandria ; ” 

1 ScHr.u’MiKLLi. Una Tomba Jigiaiann inedita della YT' dinastia, pp. 20, 22. 

s Lephius, Denim., ii. 50 ; cf. E. ns Bouge, Beeherehes sur les monuments, pp. 73, 74. 

3 The “ Book of the Bead J1 must have existed from prehistoric limes, certain chapters excepted, 
whose relatively modern origin lias keen indicated by those who ascribe the editing of the work 
to the time of the first human dynasties (Maspuko, Modes sur la Mythologie , etc., vol. i. pp. 
367, 369). 

1 This is the designation I assign, until tho Egyptian name is discovered, to the collection of texts 
engraved in the Koyal Pyramids of the 'V tu and VI th d\ nasties. 

s Of. on pp. 23S, 259 of this Hisiory the account of the works attributed in legends to tho king-, 
of the first human dynasties, tho books on anatomy of Alhoiliis (Manetho, Unger’s edition, 
p. 78), the book of Husapniti, inserted, as chap, ixiv., in the “Book of the Dead” (Lepsius, Todten - 
buclt. Preface, p. 11 ; Goodwin, On a text of the Boole of the Dead, belonging to ike Old Kingdom, 
in tho Z&itschrift, 1866, pp. 55, 56), and the book of Kheops (Manetho, Unger’s edition, p. 9 L ; 
Berthelot, Collections dee Anciens Alohimistes grecs, vol. i. pp. *211-214; cf. p. 380, note 3, of this 
History). 

0 A fragment of a story, preserved in the Berlin Papyrus 3 (Lepsius, Denim., vi. 112, 11. 
156-194), dates back, perhaps, to the Ancient Empire (Maspebo, Etudes flgyptisnnes, vol. i. pp. 
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unfortunately up to the present we have been able to collect only insignificant 
remains of such rich stores. 1 In the tombs have been found here and there 
fragments of popular songs.' 1 The pyramids have furnished almost intact a 
ritual of the dead which is distinguished by its verbosity, its numerous pious 
platitudes, and obscure allusions to tilings of the other world ; but, among all 
this trash, are certain portions full of movement and savage vigour, in which 
poetic glow and religious emotion reveal their presence in a mass of 
mythological phraseology. In the .Berlin Papyrus we may read the end 
of a philosophic dialogue between an Egyptian and his soul, in which the 
latter applies himself to shosv that death has nothing terrifying to man. 
“I say to myself every day: As is the convalescence of a sick person, 
who goes to the court after his affliction, such is death. ... 1 say to myself 
every day : As is the inhaling of the scent of a perfume, as a seat under 
the protection of an outstretched curtain, on that day, such is death. . . . 

I say to myself every day: As the inhaling of the odour of a garden of 
flowers, as a seat upon the mountain of the Country of Intoxication, such 
is death. ... I say to myself every day : As a road which passes over 
the liood of inundation, as a man who goes as a soldier whom nothing 
resists, such is death. ... I say to myself every day: As the clearing 
again of the sky, as a man who goes out to catch birds with a not, and 
suddenly finds himself in an unknown district, such is death.” 3 Another 
papyrus, presented hy Prisse d’A venues to the JDibliotlieqiic National e, Paris, 
contains the only complete work of their primitive wisdom which has come 
down to us. 4 It was certainly transcribed before the XVIII lh dynasty, and 
contains the works of two classic writers, one of whom is assumed to have 
lived under the III rd and the other under the V th dynasty ; it is not without 
reason, therefore, that it has been called “the oldest book in the world,” The 
first leaves are wanting, and tbe portion preserved has, towards its end, the 

1 E. de Rouge, Becherches mr les monuments, p. 73. 

2 Maspeko, Etudes Egyptiennes, vol. ii. pp. 73, 74, 81-85, 89; cf. pp. 339-841 of this 
History. 

3 Lepsics, Eenknt., vi. 112, 11. 130-14Q. The translation given in the text is not literal: it is 
a paraphrase of the Egyptian original, which is too- concise to he easily understood. 

4 It was published ut Paris in 1847 by Peihse d’Avennes, d'mi Papyrus Egypt Un en 

crntdires Meratiques tnmreh Tltehcs, afterwards analysed In Ojiaius, he plus aimen Lir.ru du mond.tr, 
Etude sue le Papyrus Prisse (in the Benue Arche, dogiqne, 1st series, vol. xiv. pp. 1-23). It, Vfit« trans- 
lated into English hy Heath, *4 Becord of the Patriarchal Age, or the Proverbs of AphoMs; into 
German hy Lauth, J. Per Aulor Kadjiw.ua vor oJflO Jahren ; II. Ueher CkufiCs Pan und Puch ; 111, 
Per Privz Ptahholep w cber das Alter, de Sencctute, in Ihe Sitsuugsherichtc of the Academy of Sciences 
of Munich, 1S09, vol. ii. pp. 530, 579; 1870, vol. i. pp. 215-274, and vol. ii., Ihilage., pp. 1-140; into 
French by Yirey, Etudes mr le Papyrus Prisse: le Li ere dc Kaqimna.it leu leyonsde Piuhhotep. Mr. 
Griffith has recently discovered in the British Musuura fragments of a second manuscript, in later 
handwriting, which contains nuineruus portions of the Proverbs of Phtahhotpfi ( Notes on Egyptian 
Texts of the. Middle Kingdom, in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, vol. xiii. pp. 
72-70, 145-147). 
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beginning of a moral treatise attributed to Qaqimni, a contemporary of HuuL 
Then followed a work now lost : one of the ancient possessors of the papyrus 
having effaced it with the view of substituting for it another piece, which was 
never transcribed. The last fifteen pages are occupied by a kind of pamphlet, 
which has had a considerable reputation, under the name of the " Proverbs of 
Phtahhotpu.” 

This Phtahhotpu, a king’s son, flourished under Menkauhoru and Assi : his 
tomb is still to be seen in the necropolis of Saqqara . 1 He had sufficient 
reputation to permit the ascription to him, without violence to probability, of 
the editing of a collection of political and moral maxims which indicate a 
profound knowledge of the court and of men generally. It is supposed that he 
presented himself, in his declining years, before the Pharaoh Assi, exhibited to 
him the piteous state to which old age had reduced him, and asked authority to 
hand down for the benefit of posterity the treasures of wisdom which he had 
stored up in his long career. The nomarch Phtahhotpu says : “ ‘ Sire, my lord, 
when age is at that point, and decrepitude has arrived, debility comes and 
a second infancy, upon which misery falls heavily every day : the eyes become 
smaller, the ears narrower, strength is worn out while the heart continues to 
beat ; the mouth is silent and speaks no more ; the heart becomes darkened 
and no longer remembers yesterday ; the bones become painful, everyth i ng 
which was good becomes bad, taste vanishes entirely ; old age renders a man 
miserable in every respect, for his nostrils close up, and he breathes no longer, 
whether he rises up or sits down. If the humble servant who is in thy presence 
receives an order to enter on a discourse befitting an old man, then I will tell 
to thee the language of those who know the history of the past, of those who 
have heard the gods ; for if thou conductest thyself like them, discontent shall 
disappear from among men, and the two lands shall work for thee ! * The 
majesty of this god says : ‘ Instruct me in the language of old times, for it 
will work a wonder for the children of the nobles ; whosoever enters and under- 
stands it, his heart weighs carefully what it says, and it does not produce 
satiety.’ ” 2 We must not expect to find in this work any great profundity of 
thought. Clever analyses, subtle discussions, metaphysical abstractions, were 
not in fashion in the time of Phtahhotpu. Actual facts were preferred to 
speculative fancies : man himself was the subject of observation, his passions, 
his habits, his temptations and his defects, not for the purpose of constructing a 

1 He calls himself sou of a king (pi. v. 11. 6, 7); he addresses his work to Assi (pi. iv. 1. 1), and 
the name of Menka&horfi is found in his tomb (E. de Rouge, Becherches sur les Monuments, p, 99 ; 
Dumiohen, Besultate, vol. i. pis. nii.-xv. ; E. Maeiette, Les Mastabas, pp. 350-356). A certain 
Qaqitnni lias been found to belong to the V th dynasty (Steindoeff, die Mastaba des Ka-bi-n dam 
la Zeitschrifl , t. xxxiii, p, 72. 

2 Pmae Papyrus, pi. iv. L 2,- pi. v. 1. 6; of. Vikey, Etudes sur le Papyrus Prisse, pp. 27-32. 
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system therefrom, but in the hope of reforming* the imperfections of his nature 
and of pointing out to him the road to fortune. Ptakholpu, therefore, does not 
show much invention or make deductions. He writes down his reflections just 
as they occur to him, without formulating’ them or drawing any conclusion 
from them as a whole. Knowledge is indispensable to getting on in the world : 
bonce he recommends knowledge . 1 Gentleness to subordinates is politic, and 
shows good education ; hence he praises gentleness . 2 He mingles advice 
throughout on the behaviour to be observed in the various circumstances of 
life, on being introduced into the presence of a haughty and choleric man , 3 on 
entering society, on the occasion of dining with a dignitary , 4 5 on being married. 
“ If thou art wise, thou wilt go up into tkino house, and love thy wife at home ; 
thou wilt give her abundance of food, thou wilt clothe her back with garments ; 
all that covers her limbs, her perfumes, is the joy of her life ; as long as thou 
lookest to this, she is as a profitable field to her master .” 6 To analyse such a work 
in detail is impossible : it is still more impossible to translate the whole of it. 
The nature of the subject, the strangeness of certain precepts, the character of 
the style, all tend to disconcert the reader and to mislead him in his interpreta- 
tions. From the very earliest times ethics has been considered as a healthy 
and praiseworthy subject in itself, but so hackneyed was it, that a change in the 
mode of expressing it could alone give it freshness. Ptahliotpu is a victim to 
the exigencies of the style he adopted. Others before him had given utterance 
to the truths he wished to convey : he was obliged to clothe them in a startling 
and interesting form to arrest the attention of his readers. In some places he 
has expressed his thought with such subtlety, that the meaning is lost in the 
jingle of the words. 

The art of the Memphite dynasties has suffered as much as the literature 
from the hand of time, but in the case of the former the fragments are at least 
numerous and accessible to all. The kings of this period erected temples in 
their cities, and, not to speak of the chapel of the Sphinx, we find in the remains 
still existing of these buildings 6 chambers of granite, alabaster and limestone, 
covered with religious scenes like those of more recent periods, although in 
some cases the walls are left bare. Their public buildings have all, or nearly 

1 Prisse Papyrus *, pi. sv. 1. S; pi. xvi. 1. 1; cf. Yirey, Mndee svr le Papyrus Prisse, pp. 31-95. 

■ Idem, pi. vl. 1. 3, p. 10; pi. vii. 11. 5-7; cf. Yjrey, op. cit, pp. 39-41, 45-47. 

9 Idem, pi. v. 1. 10; pi. vi. 1. 3; pi. viii. 11. 7-0, etc.; cf. Yirey, ap. tit, pp. 33-38, 47-43. 

1 Idem, pi. vi. 1. 11; pi. vii. 1. 3; pi. xiv. 1. 6; cf. 'Virey, op. cit., pp. 41-44, 85-87. See aho 
pi. i. 1. 3, et seq., and Ytbey, op. cit., p. 10, et aeq. 

5 Idem, pi. x. 11. S-10; cf. Virey, op. cit, pp. 67, GS. 

<* I discovered in tlio masonry of one of the pyramids of Lislil, tho remains of a temple built by 
Khephrcsn (Maspero, Etudes dc Mythologic et d’Arcftebfogie Egypticnn.es, vol. i. pp. 148, 149): and 
Naville drew attention to the fragments of another temple, decorated by the same king and his pre- 
decessor Kkeops, at Bxihastis (Is avu.ee, Bubastis, pi. xxxii. a-b, pp. 3, 5, 6, 10). 
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all, perished ; breaches have been made in them by invading armies or by civil 
wars, and they have been altered, enlarged, and restored scores of times in the 
course of ages ; but the tombs of the old kings remain, and afford proof of the 
skill and perseverance exhibited by the architects in devising and carrying out 
their plans . 1 Many of the mastabas occurring at intervals between Grizeh and 
Medum have, indeed, been hastily and carelessly built, as if by those who were 
anxious to get them finished, or who had an eye to economy ; we may observe in 
all of them neglect and imperfection, — all the trade-tricks which an unscrupulous 
jerry -builder then, as now, could be guilty of, iu order to keep down the net 
cost and satisfy the natural parsimony of his patrons without lessening his own 
profits . 2 Where, however, the master-mason has not been hampered by being 
forced to work hastily or cheaply, he displays his conscientiousness, and the 
choice of materials, the regularity of the courses, and the homogeneousness of 
the building leave nothing to be desired ; the blocks are adjusted with such 
precision that the joints are almost invisible, and the mortar between them has 
been spread with such a skilful hand that there is scarcely an appreciable 
difference in its uniform thickness . 3 The long low flat mass which the finished 
tomb presented to the eye is wanting in grace, but it has the characteristics of 
strength and indestructibility well suited to an “ eternal house.” The fagade, 
however, was not wanting in a certain graceful severity : the play of light and 
shade distributed over its surface by the stelse, niches, and deep-set doorways, 
varied its aspect in the course of the clay, without lessening the impression of 
its majesty and serenity which nothing could disturb. The pyramids themselves 
are not, as we might imagine, the coarse and ill-considered reproduction of 
a mathematical figure disproportionately enlarged. The architect who made an 
estimate for that of Kheops, must have carefully thought out the relative value 
of the elements contained in the problem which had to be solved — the vertical 
height of the summit, the length of the sides on the ground line, the angle of 
pitch, the inclination of the lateral faces to one another — before he discovered 
the exact proportions and the arrangement of lines which render his monument 
a true work of art, and not merely a cost-ly and mechanical arrangement of 

1 See the part devoted to the study of mastabas in Porrot and Chipioz ( Histoire da l’ Art, vol. i. 
pp. I (>8-194). 

2 The similarity of the materials and technicalities of construction and decoration seem to me to 
prove that the majority of the tombs were built by a small number of contractors or cwporations, 
lay or ecclesiastical, both at Memphis, under the Ancient, as well as at Thebes, under the New 
Empire. 

•* Speaking of the Great Pyiamid and of its casing. Professor Petiiesays: “Though the stones 
were brought as close as inch, or, in fact, into contact, and the mean opening of the joint was 
but s l s inch, yet the builders managed to fill the joint with cement, despite the great area of >t, and 
the weight of the stono to bo moved— some 1G tons. To merely place such stones in exact contact 
at the sides would be careful work; but to do so with cement in tlic. joint seems almost impossible ” 
(The Pyramids and Temples of Gtzeh, p. 41.) 
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stones . 1 The Impressions which he desired to excite, have been felt by all who 
came after him when brought face to face with the pyramids. From a great dis- 
tance they appear like mountain-peaks, breaking the monotony of the Libyan 
horizon ; as we approach them they apparently decrease in size, and seem to 
be merely unimportant inequalities of ground on the surface of the plain. It 
is not till we reach their bases that we guess their enormous size. The lower 
courses then stretch seemingly into infinity to right and left, while the summit 
soars up out of our sight into the sky. “The effect is gained by majesty and 
simplicity of form, in the contrast and disproportion between the stature of 
man and the immensity of his handiwork : the eye fails to take it in ; it is 
even difficult for the mind to grasp it. We see, we may touch hundreds of 
courses formed of blocks, two hundred cubic feet in size, . . . and thousands of 
others scarcely less in bulk, and we are at a loss to know what force has 
moved, transported, and raised so great a number of colossal stones, bow 
many men were needed for the work, what amount of time was required for 
it, what machinery they used; and in proportion to our inability to answer 
these questions, we increasingly admire the power which regarded such 
obstacles as trifles .” 2 

We are not acquainted with the names of any of the men who conceived 
these prodigious works. The inscriptions mention in detail the princes, nobles, 
and scribes who presided over all the works undertaken by the sovereign, but 
they have never deigned to record the name of a single architect . 8 They were 
people of humble extraction, living hard lives under fear of the stick, and their 
ordinary assistants, the draughtsmen, painters, and sculptors, were no better off 
than themselves ; they were looked upon as mechanics of the same social 
status as the neighbouring shoemaker or carpenter. The majority of- them 

1 (Jf. Borohaedt’s article, Wie warden die Bdschungen der Fyrandden bestinmt ? (in the Zeitxekrift , 
vol. xxxi. pp. 9-17), in ■which the author — an architect by profession as well as an Egyptologist — 
interprets the theories and problems of the Rldnd mathematical Papyrus in a new maimer (Eimnloius, 
Fdn Mathematwches Sandbuch der Alien ASgypten, pi. xviii. pp. 110-191), comparing iho l'e.-ult with 
bis own calculations, made from measurements of pyramids still standing, and m which bo shows, 
by an examination of the diagrams discovered on the wall of a mastaba at Mediim. that Uut Egyptian 
contractors of the Memphite period were, at that early date, applying the rules and methods of pro- 
cedure which wo find set forth in the Papyri of Theban times (Petrie, Medina, pp. 12, 19, and 
pi. S; of. G lUFFiTii, Medum, in the Proceedings of the Buddy of Biblical Archeology, vol. xiv. 
IS.) I -92, p. 4.80). 

s JoaiAKD, Description generate de Memphis tt ties Pyramided, in Iho Description d< V Egypt e, vol. v. 
pp. 597, COS. 

3 The title tl mir kautQ; nibu nili Baton,” frequently mot with under the Ancient Empire, does not 
designate the architects, as many Egyptologists liavo thought: it signifies ‘‘director of oil the kings 
w orks,” and is applicable to irrigation, dykes and canals, mines and quarries, and all branches of an 
engineer’s profession, as well as to those of the architect’s. The “directors of ail the king’s works” 
were dignitaries deputed by Pharaoh to take the necessary measurements for the building of temples, 
for dredging canals, for quarrying stoue and minerals; they were administrators, and not pro- 
fessionals possessing the technical knowledge of an architect or engineer. Of. Perrot-Ouipiuz. 
llistoire de VArt dans VAntiguitA, vol. i. pp. G27-G30. 
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were, in fact, clever mechanical workers of varying capability, accustomed to 
chisel out a bas-relief or set a statue firmly on its legs, in accordance with 
invariable rules which they transmitted unaltered from one generation to 
-■ — -t 3 another: some were found among them, however, 

who displayed unmistakable genius in their art, 
and who, rising above the general mediocrity, 
produced masterpieces. Their equipment of tools 
ji ^ ^ was very simple — iron picks with wooden handles, 

1 ” V •-# P* ^ mallets of wood, small hammers, and a bow for 

boring holes . 1 The sycamore and acacia furnished 
them with a material of a delicate grain and soft 
texture, which they used to good advantage : 
Egyptian art has left ns nothing which, in purity 
of line and delicacy of modelling, surpasses the 
panels of the tomb of Hosi , 2 3 with their seated or 
standing male figures and their vigorously cut 
hieroglyphs in the same relief as the picture. 
Egypt possesses, however, but few trees of suit- 
able fibre for sculptural purposes, and even 
those which were fitted for this use were 
too small and stunted to furnish blocks of any 
considerable size. The sculptor, therefore, 
turned by preference to the soft white limestone 
of Turah. He quickly detached the general 
form of his statue from the mass of stone, fixed 
the limits of its contour by means of dimension guides applied horizontally from 
top to bottom, and then cut away the angles projecting beyond the guides, ancl 
softened off the outline till he made his modelling correct. This simple and 
regular method of procedure was not suited to hard stone : the latter had to be 
first chiselled, but when by dint of patience the rough hewing had reached the 
desired stage, the work of completion was not entrusted to metal tools. Stone 
hatchets were used for smoothing off the superficial roughnesses, and it was 
assiduously polished to efface the various tool-marks left upon its surface. The 



ONE OF THE WOODEN PANELS OF HOSI, 
IN THE GiZEH MFSEOI. 8 


1 Pereot-Ohipikz, Histoire de l’ Art, vol. i. pp. 753-764; Maspebo, V Archeologie Rgyptienne, 
pp. 188-195. 

2 Mabiettjs, Notice de s principcmx Monuments, 1876, pp. 28-1-292, Nos. 989-991 ; Masfeeq, Guide 
du Yisitmr au Mtcsee de Soulaq, pp. 213, 211, Nos. 1037-1039. They are published in Makiette, 
Album photographique du Mustfe de Botdaq, pi. 12, and in Perrot-Ohipiez, HMoire de l’ Art, vol. i. 
pp. 61Q-G15. 

3 Drawn by Eoudier, from a photograph by Emil Brugsch-Bey (cf. Mariette, Album photo- 
graphique, pi. 12). The original is now in the Gizeh Museum. 
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statues did. not present that variety of gesture, expression, and attitude 
which we aim at to-day. They were, above all things, the accessories 
of a temple or tomb, and their appearance reflects the particular ideas 
entertained with regard to their nature. The artists did not seek to embody in 
them the ideal type of male or female beauty : they were representatives made 
to perpetuate the existence of the model. The Egyptians wished the double to- 
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A SCULPTOR’S STUDIO, AND EGYPTIAN PAINTERS AT WORK. 1 


be able to adapt itself easily to its image, and in order to compass that end, it 
was imperative that the stone presentment should be at least an approximate 
likeness, and should reproduce the proportions and peculiarities of the living 
prototype for whom it was meant. The head had to be the faithful portrait 
of the individual : it was enough for the body to be, so to speak, an average 
one, showing him at his fullest development and in the complete enjoyment of 
his physical powers. The men were always represented in their maturity, the 
women never lost the rounded breast and slight hips of their girlhood, but a 
dwarf always preserved his congenital ugliness, for his salvation in the other 
world demanded that it should be so . 2 Had he been given normal stature, the 
double, accustomed to the deformity of his members in this world, would have 
been unable to accommodate himself to an upright carriage, and would not 
have been in a fit condition to resume his course of life. The particular pose 
of the statue was dependent on the social position of the person. The king, the 


1 Drawn l>y Faueher-Gudin, from a chromolithograph hy Frisse d’Avesnes. Hhtoirc tie VArt 
JSgypHen, The original is in tho tomb of Eahhmiri, who lived at Thebes under the XVIII 11 ' 
dynasty (of. Vikey, Le Tombeau de Belilmara, in the Mtfmoires da la Mission fraiifam dn 
Claire, vol. v, pis. xiii,, xvii,, xviii.). The methods which were used did not differ from those 
employed hy the sculptors and painters of the Memphite period more than two thousand years 
previously. 

® Of. on p. 280 of this History the painted limestone statue of the dwarf Klinumhotph, 
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nobleman, and tbe master are always standing or sitting : it was in these 
postures they received the homage of their vassals or relatives. The wife shares 
her husband’s seat, stands upright beside him, or crouches at his feet as in daily 
"" - life. The son, if his statue was ordered while he was a child, 
wears the dress of childhood ; if he had arrived to man- 
hood, he is represented in the dress and with the attitude 
suited to his calling. Slaves grind the grain , 1 cellarers 
coat their amphora! with pitch, bakers knead their dough, 
mourners make lamentation and tear their hair . 2 
The exigencies of rank clung to the Egyptians in 
temple and tomb, wherever their statues were 
placed, and left the sculptor who represented them 
scarcely any liberty. He might be allowed to vary 
the details and arrange the accessories to his taste ; 
he might alter nothing in the attitude or the 
general likeness without compromising the 
/ end aud aim of his work . 8 

The statues of the Memphite period may 
be counted at the present day by hundreds. 
; Some are in the heavy and barbaric style 
which has caused them to be mistaken for 
primaeval monuments: as, for instance, the 
statues of Sapi and his wife, now in the 
Louvre, which are attributed to the beginning 
of the III rd dynasty or even earlier . 5 Groups 
exactly resembling these in appearance are often found in the tombs of the 
V tt and VI 111 dynasties, which according to this reckoning would be still older 
than that of Sapi : they were productions of an inferior studio, and their sup- 
posed archaism is merely the want of skill of an ignorant sculptor. The 
majority of the remaining statues are not characterized either by glaring faults 





<EI.LATU.rt CO ATI SO A JAI; WITH HTt 


1 See on p. "20 of this TIbtnry the ficrure of our of Iht. woimu crushing .era in in the Gkeh 
Museum, and ou p. 346 :ls u t.iil-p.eet tin head ami bimt of the woman grinding it, now m tile 
Florence Muf-enm i,ef. Scmjwviia.ixr. Mian-a Archvwtjico <ii JwVt.iCr*. Atttkhhh Frflr.lt>, p. ISO, No. HOI;. 

! See the vignette at lim opening of Chapter IV., p. 217 of this History, the mourner in the Gizuh 
Museum. 

3 PETinoT-Cinriv.z, Ilistuire de VArt, vnl. 1. pp. (Jo l, 6‘JO; Mappers, Tcf, de srrlhe egypHun, ami 
Pcltoiiranwri, in the fir«t volume of Rayet, Monuments dc 7 Ait Antique, and Arnh&dtujic Egypticn/iu. 
pp. 203-200 ; Enaux, AEriygh n, pp. 545, efc seq. The admirable head of the Egyptian scribe, possessed 
by tiio Louvre, is reproduced on p. 3i5 of tins Ilis-iory as a heading to the present chapter. 

4 Drawn hy Dowdier, from a photograph by Emil BragRch-Boy (<*.f. MAKiUTTfi, Album phiiognvphiqu.e 
du Nm-ei; de Bmihff, pi. 20). The original is now in the GSzt-h Museum. 

6 B. be Rouse, Notice somaaire tits Monuments Egypt* ens, p. 50; I’eruot-Ch itilz, JJistoire de 
7 Art, vol. 5, pp. 330-633. This opinion, contested by Maspero, Arehfulogie Pijyptknne, p. 200, is 
accepted by Btetsbowfe’, TJfber archaische dgijpksche Slatum, p. 65. 
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or by striking merits : they constitute an array of honest good-natured folk, 
without much individuality of character and no originality. They may be 
easily divided into five or six groups, each having a style in common, and all 
apparently having been executed on the lines of a few 
chosen models ; the sculptors who worked for the mastaba 
contractors were distributed among a very few studios, in 
which a traditional routine was observed lor centuries. 

They did not always wait for orders, but, like our 
modern tombstone-makers, kept by them a tolerable 
assortment of half-finished statues, from which the 
purchaser could choose according to his taste. Tho 
hands, feet, and bust lacked only the colouring and 
final polish, but the head was merely rough-hewn, and 
there were no indications of dress; when the future 
occupant of the tomb or his family had made their 
choice, a few hours of work were sufficient to transform 
the rough sketch into a portrait, such as it was, of 
the deceased they desired to commemorate, and 
to arrange his garment according to the latest 
fashion . 1 2 If, however, the relatives or the sove- 
reign 3 declined to he satisfied with these com- 
monplace images, aud demanded a less conven- 
tional treatment of body for the double of him 
w hom they had lost, there were always some among 
the assistants to be found capable of entering 
into tboir wishes, and of seizing the lifelike expression of limbs and features. 
We possess at the present day, scattered about in museums, some score oL‘ 
r- tat lies of this period, examples of consummate art, — the Khephrons, the Kheops, 
the Auu, the Nofrit, the Eahotpu I have already mentioned , 4 the <c Sheikh-el - 
Beled ” and his wife, the sitting scribe of the Louvre and that of Glzeh, and 
the kneeling scribe. Kaapiru, the (C Sheikh-el-Beled/’ was probably one of the 
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BAKER KNEADIN'© HIS DOtTOII . 3 


1 Masvero, Guide (In Vidtcur au Musda de Bouiaq, pp. 308, 309 ; L’ ArrMoloqie ffyyplienne, p. 104 ; 
cf. I’l uiROT-OuiriEZ, liiftdire de UArt dans V Anliqiuie', vol. i. p. GSu. 

2 11 must not bo forgotten Ural the siaLuts wore often, like the tomb itself, given by the 
king to the ffinn -whose services be desired to reward. His burying-placo then bore the formu- 
lary, “By the favour of the king,” as I have mentioned previously; cf. p. 302, note 5, of this 
History. 

3 Brawn by Boudior, from a photograph by Bcehard (cf. Marietta, Album •photoqraphique du 
Mum de Bouiaq , pi. 20). The original is now in the Glzeh Museum (cf. Maspero, Guide de Yisiteur 
au Mum de Bouiaq, p. 220, bfo, 1015). 

4 For the Kkephren, eft p. 379 of this History; for the Klieops, p. 304; for Ann, p. 390; for 
Nofrit, p. 850, The head of Bahotph is given in the initial vignette to this chapter, p. 3-17. 
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directors of the corvee employed to build the Great Pyramid . 1 He seems to 

be coming forward to meet the beholder, 
with an acacia staff in his band. Heavy, 
thick-set, broad and fleshy, he has the 
head and shoulders of a bull, and a com- 
mon cast of countenance, whose vulgarity 
is not wanting in energy. The large, 
widely open eye has, by a trick of the 
sculptor, an almost un- 
canny reality about it. 

The socket which holds 
it has been hollowed 
out and filled with 
an arrangement of 
black and white 
enamel; a rim of 
bronze marks the 
outline of the lids, 
while a little silver 
peg, inserted at the 
back of the pupil, 
reflects the light 

and gives the effect of the sparkle of a living glance. 

The statue, which i3 short in height, is of wood, and ^ 
one would be inclined to tbink that the relative (' ' ... , 
plasticity of the material counts for something i 
in the boldness of the execution, were it not that 
though the sitl mg scribe of the Louvre is of lime- 
stone, the sculptor has not shown less freedom in its composition. W e recognize in 



mu. phkTkh-el-heled in toe enzra Mrsi-XM.® 



THE KNEELING 3CI1IBL IN THE litem 
MUSEUM." 


1 It was discovered by Marietta at Saqqara. “The head, torso, arms, aud even the staff, were 
intact: hut the pedestal and legs were hopelodv decayed, and the statue was only kept upright by 
the sand which surroundi d it” (Mariette, Z©s Masfabns. p. 120). The staff has since been broken, 
ami is replaced by a more recent one exactly like it. In order to set up the figure, Marietta was 
obliged to supply new feet, which retain the colour of the fresh wood. By a curious coincidence, 
Ivaapiru was an exact poitrait of one of (he “Sheikhs cl- Be led,” or mayors of the village of Saqqitra: 
the Arab workmen, always quick to see a likeness, immediately called it the “ Sheikh el-Bided,” aud 
the name has been retained ever since (Marieti k, Notes des priucipau?, monuments, 1870, p. 191, 
No. -192, and Album photogmpkique da Musee de JSoulaq. pis. 18, 19; Rouge- Danville, Album dc la 
Mission phntographijm He M. de llongd, Nos. 95, 90). — -I V th dynasty. 

' Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph by Emil Brugscli-Bey (cf. Marietta, Album phnto- 
- graphiijue , pi. IS). 

s Drawn by Fauchor-Gudin, from a photograph by Emil Brngsch-Rey (cf. Mabietto, Album 
photugrapMque dw Mum de Rouhq, pi, 20; Maspebo, in O. Rayet, Let Monuments de l’ Art Antique, 
■vol. i.). 
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this figure one of those somewhat flabby and heavy subordinate officials of whom 
so many examples are to be seen in Oriental courts. 

He is squatting cross-legged on the pedestal, pen 
in hand, with the outstretched leaf of papyrus 
conveniently placed on the right : he waits, after 
an interval of six thousand years, until Pharaoh 
or his vizier deigns to resume the interrupted 
dictation . 1 His colleague at the Gizeh Museum 
awakens in us no less wonder at his vigour 
and self-possession ; but, being younger, he 
exhibits a fuller and firmer figure with a 
smooth skin, contrasting strongly with the 
deeply wrinkled appearance of the other, 
aggravated as it is by his flabbiness. 

The “ kneeling scribe ” preserves in his 
pose and on his countenance 
that stamp of resigned indeci- 
sion and monotonous 
gentleness which is 
impressed upon ( 
subordinate officials > 
by the influence ''' ^ 

of a life spent ‘‘ ;f.‘ __ 

entirely under 
the fear of the r ^- - .y. 
stick . 2 Ha no- ■ . 

- A, 

fir, on the con- , ", ' • * 

trary, is a noble " ' - - 

lord looking upon 
his vassals passing in file 
before him : his mien is proud, his 
head disdainful, and he has that air of haughty indifference which is befitting a 
favourite of the Pharaoh, possessor of generously bestowed sinecures, and lord 





THE SITTING SCRIBE IN THE GIZEH MUSEUM.* 


1 Discovered by Marietta during the excavations at the Serapeum, and published in the Ghofas 
de Monuments et de T)cmns du Berap&mi de Memphis, pi. x. (Roeg e-Bahyille, Album photograpftique 
do la Mission, Nos. 10G, 107 ; Maspero, in tlie Monuments de l’ Art Antique by O. Rayet, vol. i.). It 
comes from the tomb of, and represents, Sakhemlzn (E, ms Rouge, Notice sommaire, 1S55, p. 66), of 
the Y ,u dynasty. 

r Discovered by Mariette at Saqqara ( Notices des principaux Monuments , 1876, p. 265, No. 7C9); 
reproduced in the Album phatograpMque, pi. 20, by Mariette himself; afterwards by Perrot-Chipiez 
(II in! o ire de l 'Art, vol. i. p. 657. No. 440) and by Maspero, in O. Ravet, Les Monuments de VArt 
Antique, vol. i., and in the AreMologie L'gyptienne, pp. 211, 212, and fig. 186. — Y tb dynasty. 

: Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph by Emil Rrngsch-Bey. This scribe was discovered at 
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of a score of domains . 1 The same haughtiness of attitude distinguishes the 
director of the granaiies, Nofir. We rarely encounter a small statue so expres- 
give of vigour and energy . 2 Sometimes there may be found among 
these short-garmented people an individual wrapped and almost 
smothered in an immense abayah;* or a naked man, representing 
a peasant on his way to market, his bag on his left shoulder, 
'4 Jjjjr't slightly bent under the weight, carrying his sandals in his 
other hand, lest they should be worn out too quickly in 
walking . 4 Everywhere we observe the traits of character 
distinctive of the individual and his position, rendered with 
a scrupulous fidelity : nothing is omitted, no detail of the 
characteristics of the model is suppressed. Idealisation we 
must not expect, but we have here an intelligent and some- 
times too realistic fidelity. Portraits have been con- 
ceived among other peoples and in other periods 
in a different way : they have never been better 
executed . 5 

The decoration of the sepulchres provided em- 
ployment for scores of draughtsmen, sculptors, and 
painters, whose business it was to muitipl y in those 
combs scenes of everyday life which were indispensable 
1 to the happiness or comfort of the double. The walls are 
sometimes decorated with isolated pictures only, each 
one of which represents a distinct operation ; more fre- 
quently we find traced upon themusinglo subject whose episodes are superimposed 
one upon the other from the ground to the ceiling, and represent an Egyptian 
panorama from the Nile to the desert. In the lower portion, boats pass to and 
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Saqqara by M. de Morgan in the beginning of 1898, uud published by Mam - into, Le Nwtvcn u Scribe 
da Mw-tfe de Giztlt, in the Gazette den Bant :e~ Arts, 3rd seines, vol. is. pp. 263-270. and with a coloured 
plate iu tills collection «*t* tin; Puudnllvu Pit A, Mticutn. G M< Moires, vol. i. pi. i„ and pp. 1-6. 

3 Lnseovto t d ai Siopifir.i bv Marietta {litre it M. de lltnujg, p. 11; Lem Murtubas de V A ucit.it 
Kiupite, pp. 121-123; AbriVis dm ptinn^uty Mout'iui nts, 1870. p. 210, No. 582) : the original lived in 
the Jtir.-t half of the 1Y 1 ' dynasty. ft was rc-prodm-ed in Pj.ui.oT-CiiU'UiZ, JIhtuire de PArt, vol. i. 
p. 10, iijr. 0; p. 055, No. *130, and at p. *17 of this History, 

2 Makiuti:, Katie a de* prineipany Ma/aimt uts, 1870, p. 187, No. *158; Mawxtjbo, Guide du 
Vinteur (tu Mi't-e'e dt‘ lUwbtq, p. 211, No. I fob It was rti>rudnced by Pekuot-Ohimez, UMoiru de 
VArt, vol, i. p. 02 H, tioni a drawing bv IScnrgoin — V th ihuuity. 

3 lUscovcrul at NKpjaiu by Marictte (Eviiee des prineipaur. Moumientu, 1870, pp. 283, 280, No. 
770); reproduced by him (Album phUntjrupliique, p. 20) and by Feurot-Ciiihez, IIMoier. de PArt, 
vol i. p. 037, N«. *189 ; of. the drawing of this curious Jigure, p. 55 of this History. — IV th dynasty. 

* Discovered at Faqqaru by Marietta (Kotice dee pritieipuvx Monuments, 1876, p. 280, No. 771); 
reproduced by PEnnor-Lmm.z, llistoire do PArt , vol. i. p. 73, No. 47; pp. 000, 001, No. 443, where 
the sandals have been mistakenly regarded as a banquet uf flowers. — V 4 dyna-ty. 

s Pbuhot-Ciiipiez, Jlibtoire dc PArt, vol. i. p. 055, et aeq. ; Mam'EBO, JUi ckeulotjie Egypt icntie, 
pp. 200-214, 

k Drawn by Boudier, from a piiofognqih by Beehard (Maiuette, Album plutographiqiie, pi 20). 
The original ia at Gizch.— dynasty. 
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fro, and collide with each other, while the boatmen come to blows with their 
boat-hooks within sight of hippopotami and crocodiles. In the upper portions 
we see a band of slaves engaged in fowling among the thickets of the river- 
bank, or in the making of small boats, the manufacture of ropes, 
the scraping and salting of fish. Under the cornice, hunters 
and dogs drive the gazelle across the undulating plains of the 
desert. Every row represents one of the features of the 
country ; but the artist, instead of arranging the pictures 
in perspective, separated them and depicted them one above 
the other . 1 The groups are repeated in one tomb after 
another ; they are always the same, but sometimes they are 
reduced to two or three individuals, sometimes increased 
in number, spread out and crowded with figures and 
inscriptions. Each chief draughtsman had his book of 
subjects and tests, which he combined in various ways, 
at one time bringing them close together, at another 
duplicating or extending them according to the 
means put at his disposal or the space he had 
to cover. The same men, the same animals, the 
same features of the landscape, the same acces- 
scries, appear everywhere : it is industrial aud 
mechanical art at its highest. The whole is, how- 
ever, harmonious, agreeable to the eye, and instruc- 
tive. The conventionalisms of the drawing as well 
as those of the composition are very different from 

ours. Whether it is man or beast, the subject is invariably presented in outline 
by the brush, or by the graving tool in sharp relief upon the background; but the 
animals are represented in action, with their usual gait, movement, and play of 
limbs distinguishing each species. The slow and measured walk of the ox, the 
short stop, meditative ears, and ironical mouth of the ass, the calm strength of 
the lion at rest, the grimaces of the monkeys, the slender gracefulness of the 
gazelle and antelope, are invariably presented with a consummate skill in draw- 
ing and expression. The human figure is the least perfect : every one is ac- 
quainted with those strange figures, whose heads in profile, with the eye drawn 
in full face, are attached to a torso seen from the front and supported by limbs 





NOFIB, THE DIRECTOR OF GRANARIES.* 


Maspbro, Leg Beintures des Tombeaux Egyptians, et la Mosaique de Palestrine (extracted from the 
Melanges publics par la Section kistorique et pliilologique de V&cole des Hautes Etudes pour le dixieme 
mmiversaire de m fondation , pp. 45-47 ; and from the Gazette Arehdologique , 1879, pp. 1-8), V Arche- 
ologie Bgyptienne, pp. 182-185. 

Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph by Emil Brugsch-Bey. The original iB in the Gxzeh 
Museum.-— V t! * dynasty. 

2 K 
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iii profile. These are truly anatomical monsters, and yet the appearance they 
present to us is neither laughable nor grotesque. The defective limbs are so 
deftly connected with those which are normal, that the whole becomes natural : 
the correct and fictitious lines are so ingeniously blent together that they seem 
to rise necessarily from each other. The actors in these 
dramas are constructed in such a paradoxical fashion that 
they could not exist in this world of ours ; they live not- 
withstanding, in spite of the ordinary laws of physiology, and 
to any one who will take the trouble to regard them with- 
out prejudice, their strangeness will add a charm which is 
lacking in works more conformable to nature . 1 A layer 
of colour spread over the whole heightens and completes 
them. This colouring is never quite true to nature nor 
yet entirely false. It approaches reality as far as possible, 
but without pretending to copy it in a servile way. The 
water is always a uniform blue, or broken up by blade 
zigzag lines; the skin of the men is invariably brown, that 
of the women pale yellow. The shade befitting each being 
or object was taught in the workshops, and once the receipt 
for it was drawn up, it was never vailed in application. 
The effect produced by these conventional colours, how- 
ever, was neither discordant nor jarring. The most brilliant 
colours were placed alongside each other with extreme audacity, but with a 
perfect knowledge of their mutual relations and combined effect. They do not 
jar with, or exaggerate, or kill each other: they enhance each other’s value, 
and by their contact, give rise to half-shades which harmonize with them . 3 
The sepulchral chapels, in cases where their decoration had been completed, 
and where they have reached us intact, appear to us as chambers hung with 
beautifully luminous and interesting tapestry, in which rest ought to be 
pleasant during the heat of the day to the soul which dwells within them, 
and to the friends who come there to hold intercourse with the dead. 

The decoration of palaces and houses was not less sumptuous than that of 
the sepulchres, but it has been so completely destroyed that wo should find it 
difficult to form an idea of the furniture of tire living if we did not see it 
frequently depicted in the abode of the double. The great armchairs, folding 

3 PwuiOT-CHU'irz, Jlisioire tie VArt tians VAniiquite, toI. i. p. 741, ct sc-q. ; Mawlko. L'AreMolvgle 
Egypt /titute, pp. 108-172 ; I'Irmar, JEgyjficu vnd das JE 'gt/ptitche Lihii im AUcrtim , }>. 380, et ecq. 
s Drawn by Bondier, from a pbotogmpll by Botimnt. The original is in privuto possession., 

3 Prerot- C iUPiEZ, llidoire tie VArt , vol. i. pp. 7S1--792; Makecko, L’Arche'olotjte Pgyytume, 
pp. 197-199. 
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seats, footstools, and beds of carved wood, painted and inlaid, the vases of hard 
stone, metal, or enamelled ware, 
the necklaces, bracelets, and 
ornaments on the walls, even 
the common pottery of which we 
find the remains in the neigh- 
bourhood of the pyramids, are 
generally distinguished by an 
elegance and grace reflecting 
credit on the workmanship and 
taste of the makers . 1 The 
squares of ivory which they ap- 
plied to their linen-chests and 
their iewei-caees often contained 
actual bas-reliefs in miniature 
of as bold workmanship and as 
skilful execution as the most 
beautiful pictures in the tombs : 
on these, moreover, were scenes 
of private life — dancing or pro- 
cessions bringing offerings and 
animals . 2 3 One would like to 
possess some of those copper 
and golden statues which the 
Pharaoh Kheops consecrated 
to Isis in honour of his daugh- 
ter : only the representation of 
them upon a stelo has come down to us; and the fragments of sceptres 
or other objects which too rarely have reached us, have unfortunately no 






KTLXE OF THE DAUGHTER OF KHEOl’S. 


1 The study of the alabaster and diorite vases found near the pyramids has furnished Petrie 
( The Pyramids and Ti-mples of Gi~eh, p. 373, et seq) with very ingenious views on lire methods 
among the Egyptians of working hard stone. Examples of stone toilet or sacrificial bottles are not, 
uufrequont in our museums : I may mention those in the Louvre widen bear the cartouches of Dadlceii 
A&si (No. 343), of Papi I. (Nos. 351-354), and of Papi II. (Nos. 346-318), the sou of Papi I, (Pieuret, 
Catalogue de la Salle Uistorique , pp. 84-86) ; not that they are to be reckoned among the finest, but 
because the cartouches fix the date of their manufacture. They came from the pyramids of these 
sovereigns, opened by the Arabs at the beginning of this century : the vase of the VI th dynasty, 
which is in the Museum at Florence, was brought from AbydoB (ItosjSDLisi, Maaumenti Stand, 
vol, iii. part 1, p. 5). 

2 M. Grebaut bought at the Great Pyramids, in 1S87, a series of these ivory sculptures of the 
Ancient Empire. They are now at the Gizeh Museum. Others belonging to the same find are dis* 
per-ed among private collections : one of them is reproduced on p. 412 of this History. 

3 Brawn by Faueher-Gudin, from a photograph by Bechard (cf. Mamette, Album photofjraphiqw 
du Musee de Boulaq, pi, 27; and Monuments divers , pi. 53, p. 17). 
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artistic value. 1 A taste for pretty things was common, at least among the 
upper classes, including not only those about the court, but also those in the 
most distant nomes of Egypt. The provincial lords, like the courtiers of 
the palace, took a pride in collecting around them in the other world every- 
thing of the finest that the art of the architect, sculptor, and painter could 
conceive and execute. Their mansions as well as their temples have dis- 
appeared, but we find, here and there on the sides of the hills, the sepulchres 
which they had prepared for themselves in rivalry with those of the courtiers 
or the members of the reigning family. They turned the valley into a vast 
series of catacombs, so that wherever we look the horizon is bounded by a row of 
historic tombs. Thanks to their rock-cut sepulchres, we are beginning to know 
the 1ST omarchs of the Gazelle and the Hare, 2 those of the Serpent-Mountain, 5 
of Akhmim, 4 Thinis, 5 Qasr-es-Sayad, 6 and Aswan, 7 —all the scions, in fact, of 
that feudal government which preceded the royal sovereignty on the banks of 
the Nile, and of which royalty was never able to eutirely disembarrass itself. 
The Pharaohs of the IV th dynasty had kept them in such check that we can 
hardly find any indications during their reigns of the existence of these great 
barons: the hoads of the Pharaonic administration were not recruited from 
among the latter, but. from the family and domestic circle of the sovereign. It 
was in the time of the kings of the V th dynasty, it would appear, that the 
barons again entered into favour and gradually gained the upper hand ; we find 
them in increasing numbers about Aim, Menkauhorn, and Assi. Did Onus, 

1 For example, the two bronze vases with the name of flui who lived midur the VI th dynasty 
( PiiiitKET, Catalogue dc laSallr Histnriqne, p, 85, No, G5U), and the wills of tho sceptre of I*api 1., 
now iu the British Museum (Leeuaxs, Monument* Egyptian j>ortant tie* L&jrmlti* Huynhs, pi. xxx.. 
No. 802; Aruxda l.k-Bonom I-B l non. Gallery of Egyptian Antiquities , pi. 80, No. M l, and p. 72; 
I'risse h'Avexses, Notices mr hs Antiqnitds jigyptirnae » ihi MutEe Britrmuique, p. 28; cf. Revue 
Ardnfologique, 1st series, Vel. iii. p. 713). One of the latter, analysed by JBerthelot (Anuales de 
Old ride t-L ile Physique, Gth serins, vnl. xii. p. 129), was of copper, without a trace of tin : implements 
found by Petim in Jus uAwivati i 1 k> at llolmn won*, on tie nmii.uy, of inn- bronze, made in the 
same manner ub our own (J. H. UT.AOa'ms’j., On Ah-tallk Copy t, Tt,t awl Antimony, from Ancient 
Egypt, in the PrtwaUn-j* of the Biblical Archjologi *«7 Society. v<>3. xiv. p. 22, V 

“ In the tombs of Koni-el-A lunar, of Zawy«l-ol-51uiyeUn, and of Hudirli-haid (Description do 
V Egypt*, vol. iv. pp. 85, "-860. and A. T. Y«pL ixviii.; Ciwin’oLLtox, Muinunnds <h VEgypte d de la 
Suite, vnl. ii. pp, 411-145; Lev.- res, Diitkm,, ii. 105-1 18 1 . 

3 At Bcni-Mohnrumod d-Kufur, on the right bank of the Nile (hAVu;, Gunnings from the Land 
of Egypt, in the Mtcuvil de Travaa. c, vol. xiii. pp. 63-G7, and the obi.< rvutions of Maweko, ibl l., 
pp. OS -71). 

4 Mamette, Monuments divers, pi. xxi. b and text, p. G; hi hiayarkeu, Chenmtis-Achmtn e la ma 
tmtiea Necropoli, in ttn> Etudes ArchCologique.*, hi dor bytes ei linguist iqnes, d&Uits a 1 >r 0. Leanum, 
pp. So- 88 : some fragments of sculpture from these tombs are of a beautiful typo. 

4 At Bcni-Mohummed-eI-l\ufur (Sayce, Gleanings, in the Reeueil , vol. xiii. p. G7), and at 
Negadiyeh, further south, opposite Gfirgcdi (ib., pp. 68, Gi, and Nestor L’Hute, in tho Reeueil, 

xiii. 71, 72). 

Lerstvs, Denim., ii. 113 g, 114; PiirsSE d'Ayex'ne 3 , Ldlre a Cham poll ion-Eigc ar, iu the Revue 
Arch., 1st series, vol. i. pp. 731-738; N. L’Hote, Rapiers intfdits, vol. iii., in the Bibl. Nut. 

T Bcdohe, Excavations made at Asuan, in the Proc. Bib Arch, Sea., vol. x. pp. 1-40; Botjrtaxt, 
Les Tombeaujs d‘ Assouan, in the Reeueil, vol. x. pp. 181-198. 
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who was the last ruler of the dynasty of Elephantine, die without issue, 
or were his children prevented from succeed- 
ing him by force ? The Egyptian annals of 
the time of the Ramessides bring the direct 
line of Menes to an end with this king. A 
new line of Memphite origin begins after 
him ." 1 It is almost certain that the trans- 
mission of power was not accomplished without 
contention, and that there were many claimants 
to the crown . 2 One of the latter, Imhotpu, 
whose legitimacy was always disputed, has left 
hardly any traces of his accession to power , 3 
but A ti established himself firmly on the throne 
fur a year at least : 4 he pushed on actively the 
construction of his pyramid, and sent to the 
valley of Hamm amat for the stone of his 
sarcophagus. We know not whether revolution 
or sudden death put au end to his activity: 
the “ Mastabat - el - Ear aim ” of Saqqara, in 
which he hoped to rest, never exceeded fhe 
height which it has at present . 6 His name 
was however, inscribed in certain official 

5 Eij Meter, Geschieldr tier Altai JEgyptens, pp. 132, 133. 

* The ii oval Canon of Turin ("Lepsics, AusiruJd (hr wiehtigsten Urkttudm , pi. iv. col. iv.-vi , fragm. 

34, .If); inserts after Unas a r&nni€ of the leigns and intervening years since Menes. 

“ The monuments furnish, proof that their contemporaries considered these ephemeral rulers as 
sn many illegitimate pretenders. Uhtahshopsish and his son Sabu-Abibi. who exorcised important 
functions at tlie court, mention only Uuns and Teti III. (E. UK Rouge. Jhcherahes sur lea Monuments, 
eic,, pp. 108— 114) ; tjni, who took office under Teti III., mentions after this king only Papi I. and 
Al ilitim-jii uf I. O'?;., pp. 1 17, 1 IS. 135, et seq.). The official succession was, therefore, regulated at this 
o] ueh m file ,-ume way as we afterwards tint! it iu the fable of Saqqara, Cfnas, Teti III., Papi I., 
Mihtimsauf and in the i loyal Canon of Turin (Maspero, Etudes tie Ulythol. et d’A-rcMul. Egypt, 
vol ii. pp. 140-442;, without the intercalation of any other king (E. de Rouge, Rerherchcs, p. MS, 
et setp). 

4 Brngseh, in his Histone d’Egyptc. pp. 11, 15, had identified this king with the first Metosoupliis 
of Manet ho: E. de Rouge prefers to transfer him to one of the two Memphite series after the VI th 
dynasty {Rccherehes, pp. 143. 152), and liis opinion has been adopted by "Wiedemann {JEgyptische 
Oeschichte, p 220). The position occupied by his inscription among those of Haramnm&fc (Leimus, 
Dad: hi., ii. 115 h; cf. Marpeko, Les Monuments Egyptians de la ValUe de Hanimamat, in the Revue 
Orient, de et Amtfricaine, 1877, pp. 328, 329) has decided mo in placing him at the end of the V th or 
beginning of the VP dynasty : this E. Meyer has also done ( Geech . des Alien JEgyplens, pp. 182, 133). 

4 Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph by Faucher-Gudiu. The original, which came from. 
Marietta’s excavations at the Serapenm, is in the Louvre (E. ns Rouge, Notice sommaire des Monu- 
ments Egyptians, 1855, p. 51, B 48, and Album photograph? gw de la Mission de M. de Ilaug£, JSTo. 102). 
It is a work of the time of Seti I., and not a contemporary production of the time of Menkauhorft. 

6 Ati is known only from the Hammam&t, inscription dated in the first year of his reign (Lepstus, 
Denim,, ii. 115/; cf. Masplro, Les Monuments Egyptians de la ValUe de Hammamdt, in theRevne 
Orientate et AmCrieainc, 1877, pp. 329, 330). He was identified by Brugsch {Histone d’Egyptr, 
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lists , 1 and a tradition of the Greek period maintained that he had been assassinated 
by his guards . 3 Teti III. was the actual founder of the VI th dynasty , 3 historians 
representing him as having been the immediate successor of Unas / 1 He lived long 
enough to build at Saqrjara a pyramid whose internal chambers are covered with 
inscriptions , 5 and his son succeeded him without opposition. Papi I . 6 reigned at 
least twenty years . 7 He manifested his activity in all corners of his empire, in 
the nomes of the Said as well as in those of the Delta, and his authority extended 
beyond the frontiers by which the power of his immediate predecessors had 
been limited. lie owned sufficient territory south of Elephantine to regard 
Nubia as a new kingdom, added to those which constituted ancient Egypt : we 
therefore see him entitled in his preamble <{ the triple Golden Homs,” “ the 
triple Conqueror-Horns,” “ the Delta-Horus,” “the Said-Horns,” “the Nubia- 
Homs .” 8 The tribes of the desert furnished him, as was customary, with 
recruits for liis army, for which he had need enough, for the Bedouin of the 
Sinaitic Peninsula were on the move, and were even becoming dangerous. 
Papi, aided by Uni, his prime minister, undertook against them a series of 

pp. 44, -15) with the Othoes of Manetlm, and thirf identiUeation has been generally adopted (E. dm 
Rouge, JRto.liardtm, pp. 10S, 10!), MS, 119; Wxddkvaxs, lEgyptibche G> scJiirhie, ]>. 207; Laitu, Atw 
jEgi/ptena Torse it, p. 119, ol uup ; E, Mcyfji, GewhicJUv dm Alhn pp. 132, 133). M, du 

lionet! (Rcclttrelim, p. 1 16) is inclined to attribute to him as prifivunen the cartouche Osirkeri, which 
is given in the Table ot' Abydus between those of Toti III. and Tapi I. Marietta ( Table A'Abydos, 
p. 15) prefers to recogubc- in tjrikeri an independent Tharaoh of short reign. Several blocks of the 
Mastabat-el-Faraun at Suqqara contain the cartouche of Unas, a fact which induced Marietta to 
i egurd this us the tomb of the Pharaoh. The excavations of 1SS1 showed that Unas was entombed 
elsewhere, and the indications are in favour of attributing the mast aha to Ati. We know, indeed, 
the pyramids of Teti 111., of tiro two Tapis, and of MetesoupluH I. ; Ati is the only prince of tins 
period with whoso tomb we are unacquainted. It is thus by elimination, and not by direct evidence, 
that the identification has been arrived at : Ati may have drawn upon the workshops of his predecessor 
tfnus, which foot uenld explain the pn-acneo on tlu-e blocks of the curb. who of the Utter. 

1 Upon that of Abydos, If we agree with E. do Rouge (lU-Hurehm, p. i 10) that the eui-tewhc 
Usirkeri contains his pnunatm-A; upon that from which Manelhu borrowed, if wi admit his id 1 nliJica- 
ti‘ n wiih Oiboes. Cf. 31 a -u-eji. t, Xohs jus qtu s poi.d >, dun; le lit tor-. I! a-- Ttvc-uiy. vol. xvri. pp. 51} -61. 

s Manotho (Cxubn’s edition, p. WL), whtiv the foim of’the name L Othrer. 

■ ! He is called IV ti 3Itnt-j.ht.ih, with the curt niche prummini of Seri I.. on a monument of the 
early part of die XTX ! tl.vna.-sty, in the Museum at 31a rsc-i lies fK. XAViu.r, It, Hoi T>t> M, mr.plitah, 
in the ZJl.'hRji, le7f., pp. 69, 72): w &<y- him in his pyrumid roji.-esoiiteti tt, alitudiug. This 
pyramid was opened in ibrd. and its chambers are covered with Iona funtrary inscriptions. 

* Masit.iio, Hindu do et il'Jiviufflogio Jl<j>jjdietidm. vo*. ii. pji. 111. 112. 

'' SlASirao, ibid., voh i. p, 717, and file litcneii, \ol. v. pjt. { -,VJ. His cartouche lias been recently 
found in the quarries of IlaEuiib.t (Bt, tCKOi'.x- F razer. Oollediou of Hit-roti? GrafiU from the Qiuirri/ 
of Uat-nuh , pi. xv. 0). 

8 The true pronunciation of this name would be Tipi, and of the one before it Titi, The two 
other Tc-tis are Teti I. of the T 1 - dynasty, and Zosir-Tcti, or IVti II., of the TIf “a 

1 From fragment 59 of the Royal Cation of Turin (Lcr&ics. Aumahl, jd. iv. col. vi. L 3 ; cf. Mas- 
ceko, Hindu dc Mythohyie >,i d'Jrehc r dloijit'£g?jptieunes ) vol. ii. p. 111). An inscription in the quarries 
of Hat -mil u bears the date of the year 21 (Bn vjkdex-Fhazer, work cited above, pi. XV. 1) : if it bus 
been correctly copied, the reign must have been four years at least longer than the cluvnologisls of 
the time of the Bamessides thought. 

8 This title is met with at Humnuun&t (Bxjetox, Exeerpta Hieroijlyphica , pi. x. ; L Brains, Denhm., 
ii. 115 c), at Tauis (Petrie, Tams, L pi. i,, and p. 4 ; ii. p. 15), at Bubastis (Naville, Jluhtdis, pi. 
xxxii. c, d, and pp. 5, 6. The explanation of it has been given by E, dc Rouge (Recherches, pp. 116, 1 17). 
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campaigns, in which he reduced them to a state of helplessness, and extended 
the sovereignty of Egypt for the time over regions hitherto unconquered . 1 
IJni began his career under Teti . 2 At first a simple page in the palace , 3 he 



THE JSU STAB AT-EL-FAKATJN, LOOKING TOWARDS THE WEST FACADE. 4 

succeeded in obtaining a post in the administration of the treasury, and after- 
wards that of inspector of the woods of the royal domain . 5 Papi took him 
into his friendship at the beginning of his reign, and conferred upon him the 
title of “ friend,” c and the office of head of the cabinet, in which position he 

1 The inscription of tlio tomb of tlni, whieli is the principal monument of the reign of Papi I. and of 
his two successors, was discoveied by Mariette in the necropolis of Abydos (Matiiette, Abydos, vol. ii. 
pis. xliv.j xlv., and Catalogue Gtntfml, p. 81, No. 522). It was taken to the Boulaq Museum (Maiuette, 
Notice* des principaux Monuments, 1876, pp. 2S0, 281 , No. 922). Published and analysed by E. do Kongo 
(Ruherbhr*, pis. vii,, viii., and pp. 117-111), partially translated by Masporo ( IFistoire Anriennc, 1th 
edit., pp. 81-85) and by Brugsch ( Geschwhte JEgypteas, pp. 95-102), it was completely translated into 
English by Birch (Inscription of Una, in the Records of the Pad, 1st series, vol. ii. pp, 1-8) and by 
Maspero (Inscription of Uni, in tho Records of the Past, 2nd series, vol. ii. pp. 1-10), into German by 
Erman ( Commcntar zur Jmchrift des Una, in the Zeiitehrift, 1882, pp. 1-29 ; cf. ASgypten, pp. GS8-G92). 

2 The beginning of the first line is wanting, and I have restored it from other inscriptions of tho 
same kind : “1 was born under Oiias ” (Records of the Past, 2nd series, vol. ii. p. 1). Uni could not 
have been born before Cfnas ; the first ofiice that he filled under Teti III. was while he was a child or 
youth, while the reign of Linas lasted thirty years (Letsius, Ausioald, pi. iv. col. iv. fragrn. 81;. 

* literally, “ crown-bearer.” This was a title applied probably to children who served the king 
in his private apartments, and who wore crowns of natural flowers on their heads ; the crown was 
doubtless of the same form as those which we see upon the brows of women on several tombs of the 
Memphite epoch (Lepsitp, Tlmlcm., ii 16, 47, 71 a, etc.). 

4 Drawn by Faucker-Gudin, from a photograph by Bechard. 

5 The word. “ Khonili” probably indicates lands with plantations of palms or acacias, tho thinly 
wooded forests of Egypt, and also of the vines which belonged to the personal domain of the Pharaoh 
(Maspeeq, Sur Vinscripticm ae Zdu, in the Reexie.il, vol. xiii. pp. 69, 70). 

4 Sec, for the part played by these “ friends,” and for the position occupied by them according to thy 
laws of precedence in the court of the Pharaohs, what is said on pp. 27G, note 1 , and 281 of this History, 
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acquitted himself with credit. Alone, without other help than that of a 
subordinate scribe, he transacted all the business and drew up all the documents 
connected with the harem and the privy council. He obtained an ample reward 
for his services. Pharaoh granted to him, as a proof of his complete satis- 
faction, the furniture of a tomb in choice white limestone ; one of the officials 
of the necropolis was sent to obtain from the quarries at Troth the blocks 
required, and brought back with him a sarcophagus and its lid, a door-shaped 
stele with its setting and a table of offerings . 1 He affirms with much self- 
satisfaction that never before had such a thing happened to any one ; moreover, 
he adds, “ my wisdom charmed his Majesty, my zeal pleased him, and his 
Majesty’s heart was delighted with me ." 5 All this is pure hyperbole, but no 
one was surprised at it in Egypt ; etiquette required that a faithful subject 
should declare the favours of his sovereign to be something new and unprece- 
dented, even when they presented nothing extraordinary or out of the common. 
Kitts of sepulchral furniture were of frequent occurrence, and we know of 
more than one instance of them previous to the YI th dynasty — for example, the 
case ef the physician Sokhitnionkhu, whose tomb still exists at Saqqara, and 
whom Pharaoh Sahuri rewarded by presenting him with n monumental stele 
in stone from Turah. a Henceforth Uni could lace without apprehension tlio 
future which awaited him in the other world ; at the same time, lie con- 
tinued to make his way no less quickly in this, and was soon afterwards 
promoted to the rank of "sole friend” and superintendent of the irrigated 
lands of the king. The "sole friends ” were closely attached to the person 
of their master . 8 In all ceremonies, their appointed place was immediately 
behind him, a place of the highest honour and trust, for those who occupied it 
literally held his life in their hands. They made all the arrangements for his 
processions and journeys, and saw that the proper ceremonial was everywhere 
observed, and that no accident was allowed to interrupt the progress of his 
train. Lastly, they had to take care that none of the nobles ever departed 
from the precise position to which his birth or office entitled him. This was 
a task which required a great deal of tact, for questions of precedence 
gave rise to nearly as many heart-burnings in Egypt as in modern courts. 

1 For an explanation of tlio liiae-otoiie monuments given to t'ni. si-o MasI’lko, lie pulque* Urine. s 
iVarchitcctiiredififjiiietine, in ih<2 Proceedings of the Society of flibfiecJ Archeology, vol. xi. p. 'dU'J, at seq. 

• Mamcti'c, Leu Mast abas da VJticicn Empire, pp. 1*02-20.1 ; of. Masweko, J)e (pulques terms* 
(VarcMfeetnra Agyplienne, in tiw ProceuVurjs, vol. xi. p. 301, c*l seq. Under i’api II., Zt'u't, prince oi 
the Serpent-Sit > tin tain, received from the kin g a coffin ami the necessary swathing for his mummy 
(Satoe, Gleaning* from the Land of Egypt, in the Jlecneil da Tramuu , vol. xiii. p. UU ; ami Masfeuo. 
Sur T inscription de Zdm, ibid., pp. Gil, 7u). 

3 This definition of the functions of the “ sole fi lend ” appears to me to follow from the passage itsel f 
of the inscription of Tni (11. 8, y). The translation of the title “ SamirCt haiti ’* was supplied by E. »rs 
liotfci', liecherches mr h* Monuments, p. f*7 ; in regard to the objections raised by Leiiagk-IIenuot, On 
the priestly Character of the Egyptian Civilization, in the Proceedings of the Society flfJSlhUeid Archeology, 
vol. xii. p. 359. cf. Maspero, Etudes de Mythologie et d'drchAolugic /Jgyptieimes, vol. i. p. 290, note 1. 
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t)ni acquitted himself so dexterously, that he was called upon to act in a still 
more delicate capacity. Queen Amitsi was the king’s chief consort. Whether 
she had dabbled in some intrigue of the palace, or had been guilty of un- 
faithfulness in act or in intention, or had been mixed up in one of those 
feminine dramas which so frequently disturb the peace of harems, we do not 
know. At any rate, Papi considered it necessary to proceed against her, and 
appointed Uni to judge the case. Aided only by his secretary, he drew up 
the indictment and decided the action so discreetly, that to this day we do not 
know of what crime Amitsi was accused or how the matter ended . 1 "Cm felt 
great pride at having been preferred before all others for this affair, and not 
without reason, “ for,” says he, “ my duties were to superintend the royal forests, 
and never before me had a man in my position been initiated into the secrets of 
the Royal Harem ; but his Majesty initiated me into them because my wisdom 
pleased his Majesty more than that of any other of his lieges, more than that 
of any other of his mamelukes, more than that of any other of his servants .” 2 

These antecedents did not seem calculated to mark out Uni as a future 
minister of war ; but in the East, when a man has given proofs of his ability 
in one branch of administration, there is a tendency to consider him equally 
well fitted for service in any of the others, and the fiat of a prince transforms 
the clever scribe of to-day into the general of to-morrow. Ho one is surprised, 
not even the person promoted ; he accepts his new duties without flinching, 
and frequently distinguishes himself as much in their performance as though 
he had been bred to them from his youth up. When Papi had resolved to 
give a lesson to the Bedouin of Sinai, he at once thought of Uni, his “sole 
friend,” who had so skilfully conducted the case of Queen Amitsi . 3 The 
expedition was not one of those which could be brought to a successful issue 
by the troops of the frontier nomes ; it required a considerable force, and the 
whole military organization of the country had to be brought into play. “ His 
Majesty raised troops to the number of several myriads, in the whole of the 
south from Elephantine to the nome of the Haunch, in the Delta, iu the two 
halves of the valley, in each fort of the forts of the desert, iu the land of 
Tritit, among the blacks of the land of Maza , 4 among the blacks of the land of 
Am am it, among the blacks of the land of Uanait, among the blacks of the 
land of Kami, among the blacks of To-Tamu, and his Majesty sent me at the 

1 This episode in the life of Dm, -which. E. do Rouge was unable to explain with certainty at the 
moment of the discovery ( Reckerahes sur les Monuments, p. 121), has since been unravelled and made 
clear by Ekman, Commentar guv Insehrlft des Una, in the Zeitschrifb, 1882, pp. 10-12. 

- Inscription of tlui, 11. 11-13. 

3 The inscription of Dm distinctly states (1. 13) that Papi 1. intended to repulse the Bedouin. 
The Egyptian expedition had, therefore, been provoked by some previous attack of the nomads. 

4 The word in the text is “ Zama,” hut this is an accidental inversion of the two signs used in 
writing, the name of Maza ; the list of Nubian races would not be complete unless the name of the 
44 Mazaiu ’’ appeared in it. 
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head of this army. It is true, there were chiefs there, there were mamelukes 
of the king there, there were sole friends of the Great House there, there 
were princes and governors of castles from the south and from the north, 
* gilded friends,’ directors of the prophets from the south and the north, 
directors of districts at the head of troops from the south and the north, of 
castles and towns that each one ruled, and also blacks from the regions which 
I have mentioned, but it was I who gave them their orders — although my post 
was only that of superintendent of the irrigated lands of Pharaoh, — so much so 
that every one of them obeyed me like the others.” It was not without much 
difficulty that he brought this motley crowd into order, equipped them, and 
supplied them with rations. At length he succeeded in arranging everything 
satisfactorily ; by dint of patience and perseverance, “ each one took his 
biscuit and sandals for the march, and each one of them took bread from the 
towns, and each one of them took goats from the peasants .” 1 He collected 
his forces on the frontier of the Delta, in the “ Isle of the North,” between the 
“Gate of Imhotpu” and the “Tell of Horu nib-mait,” and set out into 'the 
desert . 3 He advanced, probably by Gebel Magharab and Gebel Helal, as far 
as "Wady-el-Arisb, into the rich and populous country which lay between the 
southern slopes of Gebel Till and the south of the Dead Sea : 3 once there he 
acted with all the rigour permitted by the articles of war, and paid back with 
interest the ill usage which the Bedouin had inflicted on Egypt. “ This army 
came in peace, it completely destroyed the country of the Lords of the Sands. 
This army came in peace, it pulverized the country of the Lords of the Sands. 
This army came in peace, it demolished their ‘douars.’ This army came in peace, 
it cut down their tig trees and their vines. This army came in peace, it burnt 
the houses of all their people. This army came in peace, it slaughtered their 
troops to the numbers of many myriads. This army came in peace, it brought 
back great numbers of their people as living captives, for which thing his 

1 Inscription of Vni, 11, 14-21. 

2 With regard to the name of these localities, see Ebman’b re-marks in Jkr Aimlmck TP-RS, in 
the Zeitsehrift, vol. xxbc, p. 120, note 1. Iu the name of the latter of these two localities, the double 
title “ Ilorfl nib-mail ” indicates Snofrai, as pointed out by K. Sethk, Kin ntuer Hwusname , in the 
Zeitsehrift, vol. xxx. p. G2. The “Isle of the North ” and the two fortresses must have been situated 
between Ismnlliah and Tei-Defenneh, at the starting-point of the land route which crosses tins 
desert of Tih ; of. p. Sol of the present work. 

3 The locality of the tribes against which Cni waged war can, I think, be fixed by certain details 
of the campaign, especially the mention of the oval or circular enclosure^ — ua.sIt — within which 
they entrenched themselves. These enclosures, or dihirs, correspond to lire naiiaiiu which are 
mentioned by travellers in these regions (15. H. Paotkk, The Resort of the Exodus. pp. 321, 1*22), and 
which are singularly characteristic (of, pp. 352,3511 of this History). The “Lords of the hands ” 
mentioned by L T ni occupied the nuSami country, i.e. the Negeb regions situated on the edge of the 
desoit of Tih, round about Axs-Qadis, and beyond it as far as Akahah and the Dead Sea (IIaspero, 
Notes an jour le jour, § 30, in the Proceedings of the Poddy of 1 iihlioal Archa ology, vol. xiv. 1891-92, 
pp. 326, 327). Assuming this hypothesis to be correct, the route followed by tjm must have been 
the same as that, which was discovered and described nearly twenty years ago, by Hui.land, A 
Journey on foot through Arabia Pelrasa, iu the Quarterly Statements of the Palestine Exploration Fund «. 
1878, pp. 70-72, and Notes to accompany a Map , ibid., 1884, pp, 1-15. 
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Majesty praised me more than for aught else.” As a matter of fact, these poor 
wretches were sent off as soon as taken to the quarries or to the dock- 
yards, thus relieving the king from the necessity of imposing compulsory 
labour too frequently on his Egyptian subjects . 1 K His Majesty sent me five 
times to lead this army in order to penetrate into the country of the Lords of 
the Sands, on each occasion of their revolt against this army, and I bore myself 
so well that his Majesty praised me beyond everything.” 2 The Bedouin at 
length submitted, but the neighbouring tribes to the north of them, who had 
no doubt assisted them, threatened to dispute with Egypt the possession of 
the territory which it had just conquered. As these tribes had a seaboard on 
the Mediterranean, Uni decided to attack them by sea, and got together a 
fleet in which he embarked his army . 3 The troops landed on the coast of the 
district of Tiba , 4 to the' north of the country of the Lords of the Sands, there- 
upon “ they set out. I went, I smote all the barbarians, and I killed all those 
of them who resisted.” On his return, Uni obtained the most distinguished 
marks of favour that a subject could receive, the right to carry a staff and to 
wear his sandals in the palace in the presence of Pharaoh . 5 

These wars had occupied the latter part of the reign ; the last of them took 
place very shortly before the death of the sovereign . 0 The domestic adminis- 
tration of Papi I. seems to have been as successful in its results, as was his 
activity abroad. He successfully worked the mines of Sinai, caused them to be 
regularly inspected, and obtained an unusual quantity of minerals from them; 
the expedition he sent thither, in the eighteenth year of his reign, left behind 
it a bas-relief in which are recorded the victories of Uni over the barbarians 

1 E. i»: It'jURiJ, JiteJitrchrs s nr les Monuments qu’on pent altribuer aux six premieres dynasties, p. 128. 

s l nsrription <Vt r ui , 11. 20-2S. The expression “came in peace,” which our text, repeats with 
emphasis, must, hi- taken in the same sense as its Arabic counterpart bi’s-salamah, and means that the 
expedition was successful — not that it met with no resistance on the pari of the enemy. 

a Eor a description of the Egyptian vessels, see p. 392 of the present work, and the illustration 
of one of them which is given on p. 393; as stated in tho passage referred to, the sea-going craft 
cannot havediiieicd materially from the large boats which were in use outlie Xile at tho same period. 

4 The name was first read as “ Takliiba ” (E. he IIotige, Jteeherches sur les Monuments, p. 12/5). 
The reading Tib a ” (Maspeho, Notes sur qualities points de. Grammaire etd’Eisfoire, in the Zeitschrift, 
1883, p. 61; lias been disputed (Pram,, Varia,^ in the Zeitschrift, 1SS8, p. Ill), but, 1 think, on 
insufficient grounds (Maspeuo, Inscription of Uni , in Itccouls of the Past, 2nd series, vol. ii. p. 8, 
note 2). IvKAiii, ( Studien zur Gcschichte <les Alien A'gyptens, Hi. p. 22) identifies it with tho name of 
Tebui, which we meet with in the i ext of Eclfu (Dijmickee, Tcmpd-Insehri/ten , vol. i. pi. Ixxiii. 2, 
and Die Omen der lybischcn Wiistc, pi. xvi. e), but which Brugach (lieise nar.h der Grossen Ouse, p. 92 ) 
is unable to localise. The passage in the inscription of ffni (11. 30, 31), which tells us that the country 
of Tiba lay to the north of the country of the “ Lords of the Sands,” obliges ns to recognize in it the 
region which extends between Lake SirLonis and Q-aza, probably the northern parts of Y7ttdy-el- 
Arish, and tho neighbouring country in an eastward direction. 

5 E. ins iiouGi:, liecherches sur les Monuments, p. 128. "With regard to the wars which were under- 
taken about this time against the “Lords of the Sands,” cf. Keall, Die Vorlaufer der Eylms, in the 
Zeitschrift, IS 79, pp. 6-1-67. 

8 This seems to be proved by the fact that immediately after making mention of the recompense 
received on account of his victories, tJni goes on to enumerate the favours which were granted him. 
by Pharaoh Mirnirl (11. 32, 33). 
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and the giants of territory made to the goddess Hathor. 1 Work was carried 
on uninterruptedly at the quarries of Hatnubu 2 and Rohant ; 3 building 
operations were carried on at Memphis, where the pyramid 4 was in course of 
erection, at Abydos, whither the oracle of Osiris was already attracting large 
numbers of pilgrims, 5 at Tanis, 6 at Bubastis, 7 and at Heliopolis. 8 The temple 
of Dendera was falling into ruins ; it was restored on the lines of the original 
plans which were accidentally discovered, 9 and this piety displayed towards 
one of the most honoured deities was rewarded, as it deserved to be, by the 
insertion of the title of “ son of Hathor ” in the royal cartouche. 10 The vassals 
rivalled their sovereign in activity, and built new towns on all sides to serve 
them as residences, more than one of which was named after the Pharaoh. 11 
The death of Papi I. did nothing to interrupt this movement; the elder of 
his two sons by bis second wife, Miriri-dnkhnas, succeeded him without 
opposition. 12 Mirniri Mihtimsaftf 1. (M etesouphis) 13 was almost a child 
when he ascended the throne. The recently conquered Bedouin gave him 

1 Lkpsitjs, Denlnn., ii. 1 1C v ; Lorrix tm Laval. Toyayo (hum la peninsula Arabupte, Ins. hier., pi. 1, 
No. 2 ; Account of the Surcaj, pp. 173, 174. The king is represented in the act of running, as in the scenes 
representing the, foundation of a temple, which would appear to indicate that he a Inina d to have built, the 
ehapi 1 of the goddess : tho text further in fowls us that he had given a field to the local deities, in honour 
of a solemn jubilee which he celebrated in this year on the anniversary of his accession to the throne. 

*' Llaoki)RN-Fi:azj;i:, CoUcetio-i of Hitratie Graffiti front tho AlalaAir Qiicni/ of llut-nuL pi. xt. 
1, 4, in. doubt a propoi- of rim mission of *"■ 11 I, of which mention is made on p. 133 of the present work. 

J I.uwt ?, Denim., ii. 113 a-e, e. p, i-k ; lb u’l’ox, Exca-pta Eo'.nhjLjphRj. pi. x. ; i’nxsci; d’Avexkls. 
Mottiuut ii’x, pi. vi. 4; of. MAsruiiu, Leu Monttuuats lAjypli, m, At la Valin ' dc II mama mat, in the 
Rerun Oriei, foie ft Anufi koine, 1 877. p. 330, ot Seq. 

* The texts have been published by Ma.-I'Uhu, Lit Vynimido d< Pajd. I, «n Un-veil dc Tracuux , 
vuK v., vii., viii. 

4 .Sc-e MAUU;nj-. Catolmjne General dim Monunovts d'Ahyitos, pp. l*3»!J2, lor monuments of the 
time of l\ipi I., which show how active public life was, «*v n al that time, tu this little town. 

b ftTiiiE, Tunis , it., pis. 1, 2; ef. p. 410, note 3, of the prtsuii work, in which tho inscription has 
already born quoted. 

1 Ed, Navit.lu, liubudle, pi. xxxii. c-d, and pp. 5-8. 

rl Pliny tells us that an obelisk was set up in Ibis town a Thin, by Pino;., the Latin name of Papi I. 
fl’i.iNY. llist. Nat , xxxvi. 8, til); he had taken this information from seme A3cx.iudri.tn writer. 

‘‘ 1)| -MK'IXEX, Tin unrl: unde Her Te.inpclonlay,ii ran Deaden:, pi vy. J1. 30-10, and pp. .18, 10; 
JUabibim, Dcnrlerah, vol. iii. pis. 71, 72, and Text , p. 34, et soy,; ef. Cbaua-’is remark.-, Sur RtmlhjuiM 
de Deutlcrdh, in the Zoihchriit , 1v!5, pp. 02-98. 

10 We joad this title on the blocks found al Tunis and at IjubiisUs; of. 13. Juc lioncd, llu he eclats, 
pp, 313, lltl; N.W£u.r, li iihad I s , pi. xxx. vol. L c-d, pp. 5-8; also 4i(> of tho present work. 

i! Thu-, liaii -Papi — the- Citadel of Papi — in the llormopolitan nunc (Lrtvtt s, Deulun., ii. li2d-«). 

12 The genealogy of the whole of this family has been made out by E. w: Hot au Ulirhu-clia* sur 
Us Monuments, pp. 1 29-184) from tho monuments discovered by Marietta at Abydos. Queen Miriri- 
oukuas was the daughter of lihui and of the lady Nr bit, who appeals to liuvo been uf royal blood, 
and to have made her husband a participator in her rights to the crown (E. i«: IloiG i5, Recherche*, p. 1 32, 
note 1; ef, p. 27-1, note 1, of tho present work); she had a brother named Zuu (M uULTi'ii, Abydos, 
vol. i. pi. 2 a ; and ffitalogue. General, p. 84, No. 523), whose son was prince of the Serpent .Mountain 
under Papi II. (Maotebo, Sur Rinser t pi ion de Zdtai , in the Deeueit dc Travunx, vol. xiii. p. G8). Sim 
had two eons by Papi I., both of whom succeeded their father, viz. Meteaoupliis I. and I’api IT. 

u The name lms been read successively “ IMentcmsuf ” (Maiulitb, La Xonrelle Table d* Abydos, 
p. U>; ef. Revue Arclafoiogiipie, 2nd series, vol. xiii. p. 88), “ iLurerasuf ’’ (IlncGSOir, Zvaei 1’yra widen 
nut Imchriften, in tho Zdischrift, 18S1, p. 9), 1,4 Sokuriuisaf ” (Maspeko, Guide du Visiteur, p. 347, 
No. 5130, and passim ), The true reading, 14 Mihtimsaf,” or ratlier “Mihlimsuhf,” was pointed out 
almost simultaneously by Lauth (Pyramidentexle, pp. 317, 318; ef, Hiizmujsbcrichte of the Munich 
Academy, 1881, vol. ii.) and by Matpero, 
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no trouble ; the memory of their reverses was still too recent to encourage 
them to take advantage of his minority and renew hostilities, Uni, 
moreover, was at hand, ready to recommence his campaigns at the slightest 
provocation. Metesonphis had retained him in all his offices, and had even 
entrusted him with new duties. “ Pharaoh appointed me governor-general of 
Upper Egypt, from Elephantine in the south to Letopolis in the north, because 
my wisdom was pleasing to his Majesty, because my zeal was pleasing to his 
Majesty, because the heart of his Majesty was satisfied with me. . . . When I 
was in my place I was above all his vassals, all his mamelukes, and all his 
servants, for never had so great a dignity been previously conferred upon a mere 
subject. I fulfilled to the satisfaction of the king my office as superintendent 
of the South, so satisfactorily, that it was granted to me to be second in rank 
to him, accomplishing all the duties of a superintendent of works, judging 
all the cases which the royal administration had to judge in the south of 
Egypt as second judge, to render judgment at all hours determined by the 
royal administration in this south of Egypt as second judge , 1 transacting as a 
governor all the business there was to do in this south of Egypt .” 2 The 
honour of fetching the hard stone blocks intended for the king’s pyramid fell 
to him by right: he proceeded to the quarries of Abhait , 3 opposite Sehcl, to 
select the granite for the royal sarcophagus and its cover, and to those of 
IiatnuM for the alabaster for the table of offerings. The transport of the 
table was a matter of considerable difficulty, for the Nile was low, and the 
stone of colossal size: uni constructed on the spot a raft to carry it, and 
brought it promptly to Saqqara in spite of the sandbanks which obstruct 
navigation when the river is low . 4 This was not the limit of his enterprise : 
the Pharaohs had not as yet a fleet in Nubia, and even if they had had, the 
condition of the channel was such as to prevent it from making the passage 
of the cataract. He demanded acacia-wood from the tribes of the desert. 

5 The first judge was, of course, Pharaoh himself; this is, therefore, Cfni’s way of saying that lie 
was made Viceroy of Upper Egypt. As to the right of acting as judges in their respective districts, 
enjoyed by political administrators, cf. p. 326 of the present work. 

2 Inscription of tfui, 11. 21-27. 

3 Abhait is, perhaps, Makallah, opposite Sehcl, where fairly extensive reefs of gray granite have 
been found (MasJ’KRO, De qnelqms termes tU architecture tfgyptienne, p, 8, note 1, in the Proceed inys of 
the Society of Biblical Archeology, vol. xi. p. 311). At. ScmapaivkliiI (La Catena Orientate dell* Kyitto . 
p. 31, note 2) identifies this locality with a certain Abhait in the vicinity of Wady Hammamat, far 
away in the desert : ihe inscription of tfui states (11. 41, 42) that the Abhait referred to by XJni was 
accessible by water, as was Elephantine itself; Schiaparelli’s hypothesis may, therefore, bo dismissed 
as untenable, 

* Inscription of t r ni, 11. 37-45. Prof. Petrie (A Season in Egypt, 1887, pp. 19-21) has tried to 
prove from the passage which relates to the transport, that the date of the reign of Papi I. must 
have been within Bixty years of 3240 b.c.; this date I believe to bo ai least four centuries too late. 
It is, perhaps, to this voyage of Cmi that the inscription of the V th year of Metesouphis I. refers, 
given by Blackv en-Fr azer in A Collection of Eieratic Graffiti from the Alabaster Quarry of Hat-nnh 
pi. xv. 2, 
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the peoples of Iritit and IJauait, and from the Mazaiu, laid down his ships on 
the stocks, built three galleys and two large lighters in a single year ; during 
this time the river-side labourers had cleared live channels through which the 
flotilla passed and made its way to Memphis with its ballast of granite . 1 This 
was Uni’s last exploit ; he died shortly afterwards, 
and was buried in the cemetery at Abydos, in the 
sarcophagus which had been given him by Papi I . 2 

Was it solely to obtain materials for building 
the pyramid that he had re-established communi- 
cation by water between Egypt and Nubia ? The 
Egyptians were gaining ground in the south every 
day, and under their rule the town of Elephantine 
was fast becoming a depot for trade with the 
Soudan . 3 The town occupied only the smaller 
half of a long narrow island, which was composed of 
detached masses of granite, formed gradually into 
a compact whole by accumulations of sand, and 
over which the Nile, from time immemorial, had 
deposited a thick coating of its mud. It is now 
shaded by acacias, mulberry trees, date trees, 
and dum palms, growing in some places in lines 
along the pathways, in others distributed in groups 
among the fields. Half a dozen saqiyehs, ranged 
in a line along the river-bank, raise water day 
and night, with scarcely any cessation of their 
monotonous creaking. The inhabitants do not allow a foot of their narrow 
domain to lie idle; they have cultivated wherever it is possible small 
plots of durra and barley, bersim and beds of vegetables. A few scattered 
buffaloes and cows graze in corners, while fowls and pigeons without number 
roam about in flocks on the look-out for what they can pick up. It is a world 
in miniature, tranquil and pleasant, where life is passed without effort, in a 



1 laser tjrtion of Uni. 11. ±5 -50. As to the canal works executed by Dili at the first cataract, 
el. Maspero’s note in the Ream il da Travuux, vol. xiii. pp. 203, 204. 

2 Papi IL Nofirkeri it, nowhere named in the inscription, which shows that Uni did not live during 
his reign. The tomb of Dni was constructed in the form of a ma.it.iba ; it was placed ou the top of 
the hill commanding -what Marietta calls the Necropolis of the Oontre (Marijbtte, Catalogue General, 
p. 34, No. 522). The stele of Dni is in the Museum of Gizeh (Mkainimi, Catalogue General, p. 30, 
No. 520). 

s The growing importance of Elephantine is shown by the dimensions of the tombs which its 
princes had built for themselves, as well as by tho number of graffiti commemorating the visits of 
princes and functionaries, and still remaining at tho present day "(Petrie, A Season in Egypt, pi. xii. 
Nos. 309, 811, 312), 

4 Plan drawn tip by Thuiiiior, from the Map of the Commission (V Egypt e (Ant, vol. i. pi. 31); 
cf, Morgan, Catalogue General, vol. i, de la front lore de Nubie a Kom-Umhois, p. 106. 
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perpetually clear atmosphere and 
in the shade of trees which never 
lose their leaf. The ancient city was 

crowded into the southern extremity, me island of elephantine sees from 

THE KEENS 01’ SYENE. 1 

on a high plateau of granite beyond 
the reach of inundations . 2 Its ruins, occupying a space half a mile in 
circumference, are heaped around a shattered temple of Khmimu, of which 
the most ancient parts do not date back beyond the sixteenth century 
before our era . 3 It was surrounded with walls, and a fortress of sun- 
dried brick perched upon a neighbouring island to the south-west, gave it 
complete command over the passages of the cataract. An arm of the river 
ninety yards wide separated it from Suanit, whose closely built habitations were 
ranged along the steep bank, and formed, as it were, a suburb . 4 Marshy 
pasturages occupied the modern site of Sycne ; beyond these wore gardens, 
vines, furnishing wiue celebrated throughout the whole of Egypt , 5 and a forest 
of date palms running towards the north along the banks of the stream. The 
princes of the nome of Nubia encamped here, so to speak, as frontier-posts of 
civilization, and maintained frequent but variable relations with the people of 
the desert. It gave the former no trouble to throw, as occasion demanded it, 
bodies of troops on the right or left sides of the valley, in the direction of the 

’■ Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph, by Beato. In the foreground are the ruins of the Roman 
mole built of brick, which protected the entrance to the harbour of Syene ; in the distance is the 
Libyan range, surmounted by the ruins of several mosques and of a Coptic monastery. Cf. the wood- 
cut on p. 431 of the present work. 

2 Jo 3 Um>, Description de File de Elephantine, in the Description de VEgypte, vol. i. pp. 175-181. 

8 This is a gateway in red granite of the time of Thutmosis III., but restored and remodelled 
under Alexander the Great ; the other ruins date, for the most part, from the time of Amenothes III. 

4 A s to the site occupied by the Phamonie and Graaeo-Xloman Syene in relation to the modern town, 
cf. Jo.ward, Description de Syene et des Cataraaies , in the Description de VEgypte, vol. i. p. 128, et seq. 

4 Bitcascu (Seise naeh der Grossen Oase cl-Khargeh, p. 91) believes that this wine came, not from 
Aswan, near the caiaraet, but from an unknown Syene, situated in the neighbourhood of Alexandria, 
in the Mareoiic nome. 
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Red Sea or in that of the Oasis; however little they might carry away in 
their raids — of oxen, slaves, wood, charcoal, gold dust, ainethysts, cornelian 
or green felspar for the manufacture of ornaments — it was always so much 
to the good, and the treasury of the prince profited by it. They never 

went very far in their expeditions : if 
they desired to strike a blow at a 
distance, to reach, for example, those 
regions of Puanit of whose riches 
the barbarians were wont to boast, 
the aridity of the district around the 
second cataract would arrest the ad- 
vance of their foot-soldiers, while the 
rapids of Wady Haifa would offer 
an almost impassable barrier to their 
ships. In such distant operations 
they did not have recourse to arms, 
but disguised themselves as peaceful 
merchants. An easy road led almost 
direct from their capital to Ras 
Banat, which they called the " Head 
of Nekhabit,” on the Red Sea ; 
arrived at the spot where in later 
times stood one of the numerous 
Berenices, and having quickly put 
together a boat from the wood of 
the neighbouring forest, they made 
voyages along the coast, as far as the Sinaitic peninsula and the Hiru- 
Shaitu on the north, as well as to the land of Puanit itself on the south. 8 The 
small size of these improvised vessels rendered such expeditions dangerous, 
while it limited their gain ; they preferred, therefore, for the most part the 
land journey. It was fatiguing and interminable*, donkeys — the only beast 
of burden they were acquainted with, or, at least, employed — could make but 
short stages, and they spent months upon months in passing through countries 

1 This was the route traversed ia 18S0, and described by GoLKXisrnePV in Une Excursion a 
Berenice, in the Beam l tie Travaux, xol. xiii pp. S'J-US, on liis return, from Berenice. The Arab 
graffiti, with which the rocks of certain wudys are covered, show that this route has been used almost 
up to our own times. 

* Map by Tlmiliier, from La Description <7« V Egypt e, Ant., vol. i. pi. 3ft, ! . I have added the 
ancient names in tiio.se cases where it has been possible to identify them with the modern localities. 

s This was done by Papinakhiti, a member of tho reigning family of Elephantine, under Fapi II. 
(of. pp. 434, 435 of the present work) ; from the tone In which the inscription on his tomb speaks of 
this undertaking, we may assume that it was not considered an extraordinary exploit by his 
contemporaries. 
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which, a caravan of camels would now traverse in a few weeks . 1 The roads 
upon which they ventured were those which, owing to the necessity for the 
frequent watering of the donkeys and the impossibility of carrying with them 
adequate supplies of water, were marked out at frequent intervals by wells and 
springs, and were therefore necessarily of a tortuous and devious character. 



Their choice of objects for barter was determined by the smallness of their 
bulk and weight in comparison with their value. The Egyptians on the one side 
were provided with stocks of beads, ornaments, coarse cutlery, strong perfumes, 
and rolls of white or coloured cloth, which, after the lapse of thirty-five centuries, 
are objects still coveted by the peoples of Africa . 3 The aborigines paid for 
these articles of small value, in gold, either in dust or in bars, in ostrich feathers, 
lions’ and leopards’ skins, elephants’ tusks, cowrie shells, billets of ebony, incense, 
and gum arable . 1 Considerable value was attached to cynocephali and green 
monkeys, with which the kings or the nobles amused themselves, and which 

1 The History of ihe Peasant , in tlie Berlin Papyri Nos. ii. and iv., affords us a good example of 
the use made of pack-asses ; the hero was on his way across the desert, irom the Wady NatrCtn to 
Henasieh, with a quantity of merchandise which he intended to sell, when an unscrupulous artisan, 
under cover of a plausible pretext, stole his train of pack-asses and their loads (Maspeho, Contes 
papula ires de VfiyypLe Ancknne, 2nd edit., pp. 41-43). Hirklihf brought back with him a caravan of 
three hundred asses from one of his journeys; of. p. 433 of the present work. 

2 Drawn by Eaucher-G-utlin, from a photograph by Oolenischeff. 

3 These are the articles represented on the bas-reliefs of the temple of Deir-el-Bahari, as used for 
barter between Egyptian sailors and the people of I-'ftanit, in the seventeenth century before the 
Christian era, under Queen Hatshopsifcfi. of the XVIII th dynasty (Mariette, Deir-el-Bahari , pi. v.), 

4 Ear a list of the commodities brought back by Hirkhhf from this last journey, see Schiaparelli, 
'Una Tomha Egiziaiia inedita , p, 23, 11. 4, 5; cf. pp. 432, 433 of the present work. 

2 F 
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they were accustomed to fasten to the legs of their chairs on days of solemn 
reception ; hut the dwarf, the Dauga, was the rare commodity which was always 
in demand, but hardly ever attainable . 1 Partly by commerce, and partly by 
pillage, the lords of Elephantine became rapidly wealthy, and began to play an 
important part among the nobles of the Said : they were soon obliged to take 
serious precautions against the cupidity which their wealth excited among the 
tribes of Konusit . 2 They entrenched themselves behind a wall of sun-dried 
brick, some seven and a half miles long, of which the ruins are still an object 
of wonder to the traveller. It was flanked towards the north by the ramparts 
of Syene, and followed pretty regularly the lower course of the valley to its 
abutment at the port of Mahaita opposite Philee : guards distributed along 
it, kept an eye upon the mountain, and uttered a call to arms, when the 
enemy came within sight . 3 Behind this bulwark the population felt quite at 
ease, and could work without fear at the granite quarries on behalf of the 
Pharaoh, or pursue in security their callings of fishermen and sailors. The 
inhabitants of the village of Satit and of the neighbouring islands claimed from 
earliest times the privilege of piloting the ships which went up and down the 
rapids, and of keeping clear the passages which were used for navigation ; 1 
They worked under the protection of their goddesses Antikit and Satit: 
travellers of position were accustomed to sacrifice in the temple of the god- 
desses at Sehel , 5 and to cut on the rock votive inscriptions in their honour, 
in gratitude for the prosperous voyage accorded to them. We meet their 
scrawls on every side, at the entrance and exit of the cataract, and on the 
small islands where they moored their boats at nightfall during the four or 
five days required for the passage; the bank of the stream between 
Elephantine and Philre is, as it wore, an immense visitors' book, in which every 
generation of Ancient, Egypt has in turn inscribed itself . 0 The markets and 

5 X>i .mil'ijlx, Crtovjiapiosvho Insch-ifttri , voL i. I. 1, whero tin. dvvai'is .mu pigmies, who eaiuo 

to tho court of tho Map, in the jvrio.1 of the Pfohuuit*, $ 5« his hnusVu'dd, are m-.ntimiud 

(Driiicnax, G'snhicbt : ties Alftai jEfft/pte n, p. i), note l). Various rrviv, of diminutive Mature, which 
have since bet a driven down to the upper basin of ib« OVum, furur-vD extend- <1 fiivshor northward, 
and dwelt hot v ton Darfur and Ihe marshes of llahr-ei-trhu/.-ll. As to the Danya, at what has been 
Kyid on p. :*»H7 of the press-nt work. 

“ The in-eription »iiribnh.d tu Iviny Zosiri o-spres.-iy atib’s that the wall was built for the purpose 
of repelling the attacks of the- people of Kouu»il (1. 11; cf. II’.xosch. I He Rh-bui Janre Jtr Iluiujer*- 
noih, pp. 55, 51!). 

a Laxcrlt, Description de Vila <h Phil re, in the Description dn YEgypte, vol. i. pp. 5-7). Luuwt 
had recognized the gieafc antiquity of this wall, though Letronue afterwards tried to make out that it 
was not built till the time of Diocletian (Jleeuril des Inseriptlfme greening et lutings fie Vh’ytjpte , vol. ii. 
p. 211, ot scij.). I have already had occasion to state that it is much older than was supposed (XLtcw'H 
ile Tmrnux, vol. xiii. p. 201), but I had not ventured to placo it so far back as the XII s ' 1 dynasty. 

i Cf. the inscription of the time of fMrtasen III., and { hat of the reign of TiuLfmod-- IT £., which have 
been published, by Wiobour, Canalizing the Cataract. hi the UccueU rfe Tramtis, vol. sin. pp, 202, 20:!. 

5 BornuK?, Nolen de. Voyage, % 20, in the Xlecneil de Tracaux, vol. xv. pp. 187-180; J. on 
Mokgak, Notice mr les Eouitfea, p. 11, and Catalogue Oeh&al, voi. i. pp. 77, 78, 82, SO. 

8 They have been partly collected by Ghampollion, by Lepsius {Denim., ii. 110 b), by Hariotto 
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streets of tlie twin cities must have presented at that time the same motley 
blending of types and costumes which we might have found some years back 
in the bazaars of modern Syene, Nubians, negroes of the Soudan, perhaps 
people from Southern Arabia, jostled there with Libyans and Egyptians of the 
Delta. What the princes did to make the sojourn of strangers agreeable, 
what temples they consecrated to their god Khnumu and his companions, in 
gratitude for the good things he had bestowed upon them, we have no means 
of knowing up to the present. Elephantine and Syene have preserved for us 
nothing of their ancient edifices; but the tombs which they have left tell us 
their history. They honeycomb in long lines the sides of the steep hill 
which looks down upon the whole extent of the left bank of the Nile opposite 
the narrow channel of the port of Aswan. A rude flight of stone steps led 
from the bank to tlio level of the sepulchres. The mummy having been 
carried slowly on the shoulders of the bearers to the platform, was deposited 
for a moment at the entrance of the chapel. The decoration of the latter was 
rather meagre, and was distinguished neither by the delicacy of its execution nor 
by the variety of the subjects. More care was bestowed upon the exterior, and 
upon the walls on each side of the door, which could be seen from the river or 
from tlio streets of Elephantine. An inscription borders the recess, and boasts 
to every visit -r of the character of the occupant: the portrait of the deceased, 
and sometimes that of his son, stand to the right, and left : the scenes devoted 
to the offerings come next, when an artist of sufficient skill could bo found to 
engrave them. 1 

The expeditions of the lords of Elephantine, crowned as they frequently 
were with success, soon attracted the attention of the Pharaohs: Metesouphis 
deigned to receive in person at the cataract the homage of the chiefs of Uauait 
and Iritit and of the Mazaiu during the c-arly days of the fifth year of ids reign. 2 
The most celebrated caravan guide at this time was Hirkhhf, own cousin to 
Mikhu, Prince of Elephant he. 3Tc had entered upon office under the auspices 

(Monuments direr?, pis. 70-73, pp. 23-25), by Petrie and Griilkh (A Scastoi in Egypt, pis. i.-xiiL), anil 
by J. de Moeoax, Cntofogn ; General, vol. i. pp. 2-4 k C5 12-i, 2frl-2i>7. 

J The fr'inl o’ of A«v&n. which had Mon luntr forgotten, have bum \ xenvaied in sucoi-Sfion from 
1885 onwards, partly owing to the ellbrts of Sir F. Omiti-il (SI A.-raio, Etudes de Shjtholoijie ei 
tVArchtfoh‘fji '1 Ayyi>th:ines, vol. i. pp. 210-251 ; E. W. Boxji.e, Excavations made, at Assuan, in the Pro- 
ceeding? of Hi e Snntty of Biblicul A rnhtt Any >j, vnl, x. pp. 4-10 ; Rouuiast, Lis Ttmhetiu d’ Assouan, in. 
the Btcncil do Tmeaus,, vol. s. pp. LSI-1 ;)&' ; Sgheix., Note, additumdle sur les iombeau <P Assouan, iu 
the Itecuvil de Trumvx, vol. xiv, pp. 91-U6; E. ScuiapauklIjI, Una Touiha Egteiana della VJ l 
IHnatii*, m the Mnnorie della 11. Aec. did Lined, Her. -I 1 , vol. I. part 1, pp. 21-53). 

* ChamI’OLWOX, Monuments de. VEgypte et de la Nubia, vol. i, p. 214 ; Lersitrs, Benhm 110 h ; 
Petbje, A Season in Egypt, pi. xiii. JKb, 33S, The words used in the inscription, “ The king himself 
went and returned, ascending the mountain to see what there was on the mountain,” prove that 
'Metesouphis inspected the quarries in person. Another inscription, discovered in 1893, gives the 
year T. as the date of Ms journey to Elephantine, and adds that ho had negotiations with the heads 
of the four great Nubian races (Satce, Gleanings from the Land of Egypt, in the Ilecueil de Travaux,. 
vol. xv. pp. 147, 148). 
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of his father Iri, “ the sole friend.” A king whose name he does not mention, 
but who was perhaps Unas, more probably Papi I., despatched them both to 
the country of the Amamit. The voyage occupied seven months, and was 
extraordinarily successful : 1 the sovereign, encouraged by this unexpected good 
fortune, resolved to send out a fresh expedition. Hirkhuf had the sole command 
of it ; he made his way through Iritit, explored the districts of Satir and Dar- 
ros, and retraced his steps after an absence of eight months. He brought back 



THE MOUNTAIN OF ASWAN AND TITE TOMBS OF THE PRINCES OF ELEPHANTINE.® 

with him. a quantity of valuable commodities, “the like of which no one 
had ever previously brought back.” He was not inclined to regain his country 
by the ordinary route : he pushed boldly into the narrow wadys which furrow the 
territory of the people of Iritit, and emerged upon the region of Situ, in the 
neighbourhood of the cataract, by paths in which no official traveller who had 
visited the Amamit had up to this time dared to travel . 3 A third expedition 
which started out a few years later brought him into regions still less frequented . 4 
It set out by the Oasis route, proceeded towards the Amamit, and found the 

1 As to llie first journey of Hirkhuf. which he undertook in partnership with his father Iri, cf. 
Schiaparelli, Una Tomla Ftjuiam iuedita delta VI' 1 Dinusiia, p. IS. II. 4-G of the. inscription. 

s Drawn by Bondier, from a photograph by lusiuger. The entrances to the tombs are haltway 
up ; the long trench, cutting the side of the mountain obliquely, shelters the still existing steps which 
led to the tombs of Pharaonic times. On the sky-line may be noted the ruins of several mosques and 
Ooptie monasteries ; cf. the woodcut on p. 425 of the prebent work. 

3 The second journey of Hirkhfif to Iritit, and his return via Silt, are briefly recounted in Schia- 
parelli, Una Tomba Egiziana inedila della V t* Dinaatia, pp. 18, 10, 11. 5-10 of the inscription. 

* The rescript in regard to the liunga is really dated year II. of Papi II. Mefcesouphis I. reigned 
fourteen years, according to fragment 5£> of the Royal Canon of Turin (Lepsius, Auswaltl , pi. iv. col. vi.), 
where Erman (Das Brief drs KSniys Nefer-ke-re , in the Zeilschrifl, vol. xxxi. p. 72) „ wishes to read 
•‘‘four” years. 
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country in an uproar. Tiie sheikhs had convoked their tribes, and were 
making preparations to attack the Timihu “ towards the west corner of the 
heaven / 5 in that region where stand the pillars which support the iron firmament 
at the setting sun. The Timihu were probably Berbers by race and language . 1 
Their tribes, coming from beyond the Sahara, wandered across the frightful 
solitudes which bound the Nile Valley on the west. The Egyptians had 
constantly to keep a sharp look out for them, and to take precautions against 
their incursions ; having for a long time acted only on the defensive, they at 
length took the offensive, and decided, not without religious misgivings, to 
pursue them to their retreats. As the inhabitants of Mendes and of Busiris 
had relegated the abode of their departed to the recesses of the im- 
penetrable marshes of the Delta, so those of Siut and Thinis had at first 
believed that the souls of the deceased sought a home beyond the sands : the 
good jackal Anubis acted as their guide, through the gorge of the Cleft or 
through the gate of the Oven, to the green islands scattered over the desert, 
where the blessed dwelt in peace at a convenient distance from their native 
cities and their tombs. They constituted, as we know, a singular folk, those 
mti whose members dwelt in coffins, and who had put on the swaddling clothes 
of the dead; the Egyptians called the Oasis which they had colonised, the land 
of the shrouded, or of mummies, it it, and the name continued to designate it 
long after the advance of geographical knowledge had removed this paradise 
further towards the west . 3 The Oases fell one after the other into the hands 
of frontier princes — that of Bahnesa coming under the dominion of the lord of 
Oxyrrhynchus, that of Dakhel under the lords of Thinis . 8 The Nubians of 
Amamit had relations, probably, with the Timihu, who owned the Oasis of 
Push — a prolongation of that of Dakhel, on the parallel of Elephantine. 
Hirkhuf accompanied the expedition to the Amamit, succeeded in establishing 
peace among the rival tribes, and persuaded them “to worship all the gods ol* 
Pharaoh : ’’ he afterwards reconciled the Iritit, Amamit, and Uauait, who lived 

1 Until now, the earliest mention c>i the Tiiuihh. did not go further hunk lhu.u the Xll 1,1 
dynasty (Ciiab.w, Lee Topyrv.e hiemtiqnee tie Berlin, jip. 41, 4a). Di'ivkkia. (La Race suppose 
pmtn-cdtiqvn ent-ellt jig unfa rvr lee m municuU 6pjpiLn? t in tins R< rue Arckfrilmjique, 3rd series, voi. 
ix, pp. 3d -48) cnunc-ctol them with the while races who peopled Northern Africa, especially Algeria, 
and General Faidherhe tried to identify their name with that <>f the Tamachek. The presence of 
Gerber words, noticeable in Egyptian from the dynasty (SLaspjjro, On the Name of an Egyptian 

Dog, in ihe Traatacthnu of the Sort- ty j'or Biblical Arch'uilugy, vol. y. pp. 127, 12S), added to the fact 
that the. inhabitants of the oasis of Sifiali still spc-ak a Berber dialect (Basset, Le Dialedc de Syomh), 
seems to prove that the ThniirG belonged to the groat race which now predominates in Northern 
Africa. 

* Makpeuo, ibtutta de Myfh-hyie H d’JrehdoIogic Egyptienncs, yoI. Ii. pp. 423-427; et p, 232 of 
the present work for information already given as to the mysterious character of the great Oasis. 

3 The first prince of Thinis and of the Oasis of whom we have any knowledge is the Anted of 
Stele 0 2G in tho Louvre collection, who f,<mnsncd at the beginning of the XII th dynasty (Brugsoh, 
Jtdm nach der dromcn Date, pp. 62, 63;. 
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in a state of perpetual hostility to each other, explored their valleys, and 
collected from them such quantities of incense, ebony, ivory, and skins that 
three hundred asses were required for their transport . 1 He was even fortunate 
enough to acquire a Danga from the land of ghosts, resembling the one brought 
from Puanit by Biurdidi in 
the reign of Assi eighty years 
before . 3 MeLesouphis, in the 
mean time, had died, and his 
young brother and successor, 

Papi II., had already been a 
year upon the throne. The 
new king, delighted to possess 
a dwarf who could perform 

the dance of the god, 5 ' ad- 
dressed a rescript to Hirkhuf 
to express his satisfaction; 
at the same time he sent him 
a special messenger, Uni, a 
distant relative of Papi I.’s 
minister, who was to invite 
him to come and give an 
account of his expedition. 

The boat in which the ex- 
plorer embarked to go down 
to Memphis, also brought the 
Danga, and from that mo- 
ment the latter became the 
most important personage of 
the party. For him all the royal officials, lords, and sacerdotal colleges hastened 
to prepare provisions and means of conveyance; his health was of greater impor- 
tance than that of his protector, and he was anxiously watched lest he should 
escape. “ When he is with thee in the boat, let there be cautious persons 
about him, lest he should fall into the water ; when he rests during the night, 
let careful people sleep beside him, in case of his escaping quickly in the night- 
time. For my Majesty desires to see this dwarf more than all the treasures 

J Hirkhftf’s third expedition is described at greater length than the others. The part of the 
inscription which contained most detail has unfortunately suffered more than the remainder, and in 
several lines there are lacunso difficult to .fill up ; of. Schiaparelli, Una Toiriba Egisiana inedila 
della Vl“ Dinastia, p. 19, 11. 10-14 of the hieroglyphic text, and pp. 22, S3. 

4 As to the Danga brought to Egypt in the time of Assi, see p. 397 of this History. 

8 Drawn by Eaucher-Gudin, from a photograph, taken in 1892, by Alexander Gayefc. 
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which are being imported from the land of Puanifc .” 1 Hirkhuf, on his return 
to Elephantine, engraved the royal letter and the detailed account of his 
journeys to the lands of the south, on the facade of his tomb . 2 

These repeated expeditions produced in course of time more important and 
permanent results than the capture of an accomplished dwarf, or the acquisition 
of a fortune by an adventurous nobleman. The nations which these merchants 
visited were accustomed to hear so much of Egypt, its industries, and its military 
force, that they came at last to entertain an admiration and respect for her, not 
unmingled with fear : they learned to look upon her as a power superior to 
all others, and upon her king as a god whom none might resist. They adopted 
Egyptian worship, yielded to Egypt their homage, and sent the Egyptians 
presents : they were won over by civilization before being subdued by arms. 
We are not acquainted with the manner in which Nofirkiri-Papi II. turned 
these friendly dispositions to good account in extending his empire to the 
south. The expeditions did not all prove so successful as that of Hirkhuf, and 
one at least of the princes of Elephantine, Papinakhtd, met with his death in 
the course of one of them. Papi II. had sent him on a mission, after several 
others, “to make profit out of the Uauaifi and the Iritit.” He killed con- 
siderable numbers iii this raid, and brought back great spoil, which he shared 
with Pharaoh; “for he was at the head of many warriors, chosen from among 
the bravest,” which was the cause of his success in the enterprise with which 
his Holiness had deigned to entrust him. Once, however, the king employed 
him in regions which were not so familiar to him us those of Nubia, and fate 
was against him. He had received orders to visit the Amu, the Asiatic tribes 
inhabiting the Sinaitie Peninsula, and to repeat on a smaller scale in the south 
the expedition which Uni had led against them in the north; he proceeded 
thither, and his sojourn having come to an end, he chose to return by sea. To 
sail towards Puanit, to coast up as far as the “ Head of Nekhabit,” to land 
there and make straight for Elephantine by the shortest route, presented no 
unusual difficulties, and doubtless more than one traveller or general of those 
times had safely accomplished it; Papinakhiti failed miserably. As he was 
engaged in constructing his vessel, the Hiru-Shaitu fell upon him and massacred 
him, as well as the detachment of troops who accompanied hint : the remaining 
soldiers brought home his body, which was buried by the wide of the other 

5 The rescript of Papi II. ha# bc-en published by KcoiapakkIiU, Unu Ttunba Etjisiaaa, pp. 19-22 ; 
fif. on the lUnjj.i in Egypt, Haspeko, Etudes da Mylhulugia e.t iVArcMoloyia Egyptian}#*, vol. il 
pp. 420—113. 

2 Pur the study of the inscriptions of Hirkhuf, see, boshing the memoir of Schiaparelli just cited, 
the two articles by Erman, in the Zdts. d. D. Mury. Ges., vol. xlvi. pp. 57-1-579, and in the Zdtschrij't 
fiir ZE'gyptkehe Sprnche, vol. xxxi. pp. 65-73; ami that of Maspcro, in tho Rtvue Critique, JS92, vol. ii. 
pp. 357-366. 
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princes in the mountain opposite Syene . 1 Papi II. had ample leisure to avenge 
the death of his vassal and to send fresh expe- 
ditions to Iritit, among the Amamit and 
even beyond, if, indeed, as the author of 
the chronological Canon of Turin asserts , 2 j 
he really reigned for more than ninety 
years ; but the monuments are almost 
silent with regard to him, and give us 
no information about his possible exploits 
in Nubia. An inscription of his second 
year proves that he continued to work 
the Sinai tic mines, and that he protected 
them from the Iledouin . 3 4 On the other 
hand, the number aud beauty of the 
tombs in which mention is made of 
him, bear witness to the fact that Egypt 
enjoyed continued prosperity . 5 .Recent 
discoveries have done much to surround 
this king and his immediate predecessors with an air of reality which is lacking 
in many of the later Pharaohs. Their pyramids, whose familiar designations 
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1 Inscription fioin the tomb of Papinakhiti, discovered in 1892-93, and communicated by 31. 
Ilouriant. 

8 Lei’sius, Auswul'l, pi. iv. col. vi. fragm. 50. The fragments of Mauetho (Uxtimt’s edition, 
pp. J02, 1 06 ) aud the Canon of Eratosthenes ( Fragm . Clironol, edited by 0. Muller, p. 188) agree in 
assigning to him a reign of a hundred years — a fact which seems to indicate that the missing unit in 
the Turin list was mu< : Papi II. would have thus died in the hundredth year of his reign. A reign 
of a hundred yearn is impossible : Mihtimsafcf I. having reigned fourteen years, it would be ncc< ssarv 
to assume that Papi IL, son of P.tpi L, should have lived a hundred and fourteen years at the least, 
oven on the supposition that ho was a posthumous child. The simplest solution is to suppose (1) 
that I ’a pi II. lived a hundred years, as Ramses II. did in later times, and that the years of his life 
wore cuni'oundc-d with the years of his reign ; or (2) that, being the brother of Militimsauf L, lie was 
considered as associated with him on the throne, and that the hundred years of his reign, including 
the fourteen of the latter prince, were identified with the years of his life. We may, moreover, 
believe that the ehrunologists, for lack of information on the YI tu dynasty, have filled the blanks 
in their annals by lengthening the reign of Papi II., which in any case must have boon very 
long. 

a Lottix i>b Laval, Voyage dam le presqu’ile du Sinai , Iuse. Hier., pi. 4, No. 1 ; LErsirs, 
Uekha., ii. 11 G a; Account of the Survey, p. 171. lie worked also the quarries of Ilatntlbfi 
(Blackjoex-Fhazeb, Collection of Graffiti from the Quarry of Hat-nub, pi. xv. 3). 

4 Drawn by Readier, from a photograph by Emil Brugsch-Bey. The mummy is now in the Gizeh 
Museum (cf. Masit.uo, Guide ait Musde de JBoulaq, pp. 817, 348, No. 5250). 

5 At Qasr-es-Sayad, Nos. 1, 2 (Prtsse d’Avbxnes, Leftrea M. ChampoRion - Figeac, in the Revue 
Archebhgigup, 1st se.iies, vol. i. pp. 732, 733, and Monuments egyptiens, pL y.; Lepsius, Denhm., ii. 
llfi g, 114 c*-/), at Aswan (Budge, Excavations made at Aswan, in the Proceedings of the Biblical 
Archeological Society, vol. x. p. 17, efc seq. ; Bqoeiant, Les Tombeaux d’ Assouan, in the Mecueil, vol. x, 
p. 181, et set].), at Moharamed-bene el-Kuffir (Sayce, Gleanings from Egypt, in the Recueil, vol. xiii 
pp. G5-G7 ; of. Maspero, Sur /,’ inscription de Zaou, ibid., pp. 67-70), at Abydos (M auiette, Catalogue 
Gdndral, p. 8, et s, q.) } at Sahara (Maspero, Qualre Amides defouillcs in the Memoires presents par 
la Mission arcltdalogique franyaise au Caire, vol. i. pp. 194-207). 
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we have deciphered in the texts, have been uncovered at Saqqara, and the 
inscriptions which they contain reveal to us the names of the sovereigns who 
reposed within. Ijnas, Teti III., Papi I., Metesouphis I., and Papi II. now 
have as clearly defined a personality for us as Ramses II. or Seti I. ; even the 
mummy of Metesouphis has been discovered near his sarcophagus, and can be 
seen under glass in the Gizeh Museum. The body is thin and slender ; the 
head refined, and ornamented with the thick 
side-lock of boyhood ; the features can be easily 
distinguished, although the lower jaw has dis- 
appeared and the pressure of the bandages has 


sikjtiox op 'inis cii.wirceiis winou it costa in *. 1 

flattened the nose. All fclie pyramids of the 
dynasty are of a uniform type, the model being furnished by that of Unas. The 
entrance is in the centre of the northern facade, underneath the lowest course, 
and on the ground-level. An inclined passage, obstructed by enormous stones, 
leads to an antechamber, whose walls are partly bare, and partly covered with 
long columns of hieroglyphs : a level passage, blocked towards the middle by 
three granite barriers, ends in a nearly square chamber ; on the left are three 
low cells devoid of ornament, and on the right an oblong chamber containing 
the sarcophagus. These two principal rooms had high-pitched roofs. They 
were composed of large slabs of limestone, the upper edges of which leaned 
one against the other, while the lower edges rested on a continuous 
ledge which ran round the chamber: the first row of slabs was sur- 
mounted by a second, and that again by a third, and the three together 
effectively protected the apartments of the dead against the thrust of the 
superincumbent mass, or from the attacks of robbers. The wall- surfaces 
close to the sarcophagus in the pyramid of Unas are decorated with many- 
coloured ornaments ancl sculptured and painted doors representing the front 
of a house: this was, in tact, the dwelling of the double, in which lie resided 
with the dead body. The inscriptions, like the pictures in the tombs, were 
meant to furnish the sovereign with provisions, to dispel serpents and malevolent 
divinities, to keep his soul from death, and to lead him into the bark of the 

* From drawings by Masvero, La Fyramide <VOunas i in the Pecueil dc Travaux, vol. iv. 
p. 177. 
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THE SEPULCHRAL CHAMBER IK THE PYRAMID OS UNAS, AND niS SARCOPHAGUS.* 

ancient language of Egypt : the majority of the formulas contained in them 
were drawn up in the time of the earliest human kings, perhaps even 
before Menes . 2 

The history of the YI tk dynasty loses itself in legend and fable. Two more 
kings are supposed to have succeeded Papi hfotirkeri, Mirniri Mihtimsahi 


J Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph, taken In 1881, by Emil Brugsek-Bey. 

4 Masfero. ArcMologie J&gyptieme, pp. 1S2-186. The engraved tests in the chambers of these 
curious pyramids have been published in extenso in the Eeeueil de Travavx, vols. iv.-siv. 
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(Metesouphis II.) and Nitafiqiit (Nitokris ). 1 Metesouphis II. was killed, so runs 
the tale, in a riot, a year after kis accession . 2 His sister, Nitokris, the “ rosy- 
cheeked,” to whom, as was the custom, he was married, succeeded him and 
avenged his death. “ She built an immense subterranean hall ; under pretext 
of inaugurating its completion, but in reality with a totally different aim, she 
then invited to a great feast, and received in this hall, a considerable number 
of Egyptians from among those whom she knew to have been instigators of the 
crime. During the entertainment, she diverted the waters of the Nile into the 
hall by means of a canal which she had kept concealed. This is what is related 
of her. They add, that after this, the queen, of her own will, threw herself 
into a great chamber filled with aslies, in order to escape punishment.” 3 She 
completed the pyramid of Mykerinos, by adding to it that costly casing of 
Syenite which excited the admiration of travellers; she reposed in a sarco- 
phagus of blue basalt, in the very centre of the monument, above the secret 
chamber where the pious Pharaoh had hidden his mummy . 4 The Greeks, 
who had heard from their dragomans the story of the “ Rosy-cheeked Beauty,” 
metamorphosed the princess into a courtesan, and for the name of Nitokris, 
substituted the more harmonious one of Rhodopis, which was the exact trans- 
lation of the characteristic epithet of the Egyptian queen . 5 One day while 
she was bathing in the river, an eagle stole one of her gilded sandals, carried 
it off in the direction of Memphis, and let it drop in the lap of the king, who 
was administering justice in the open air. The king, astonished at the 
singular occurrence, and at the beauty of the tiny shoe, caused a search to be 
made throughout the country for the woman to whom it belonged : Rhodopis 
thus became Queen of Egypt, and could build herself a pyramid . 5 Even 

1 Metesouphis II. is mentioned in the table of Abydos (Mauiette, La Nou tv lie Table d'Ahjdoe, 
p. 1(5 ; cf. Revue Archmlogiquc , 2nd series, vo). xiii. p. 8S), and in Manetbo (Unger’s edition, p. 10(5). 
Nitaftqrit is named in Mimetho (Unger’s edition, pp. 102, 100), in Eiatostheues (Fratjm. chranol , 
p. ISO), and in the Itoyai Canon of Turin (Leusius, Aimouhl, pi. iv. col. v. iragtn, *13), in which it 
was discovered by E. do Rouge ( Examen de VOuvratjc da M. h Chevalier de Bunsen, ii. p. 5). Lesuem* 
{C3u onoh/tjie de s llois d’L'gypte, pp. 223,2(58), and afterwards Stern {Die Handlrmerhungm in dtrn 
Maveiltonmher Konigscanon , in the Zeitschrift, 1885, p, 92), have maintained that Nitahqrit was not 
the name of a woman, and that Queen Nitokris was a Pharaoh called Nitfujerti. Meyer ( Gesckiehte 
des Atterthums, vol. i. pp. 101, 105, and Gesckiehte des Alton JEggptem, p. 139) does not believe that 
the Nitauqrit of the Papyrus immediately followed Metesouphis, and inserts several kings between them. 

2 3LVSX1UO f U ni ; i:n’s, edilion, pp. 102, 100, Io7) does not mention this fact, but the legend given 
by Herodotus .says that Nit dais wished to avenge the king, her brother and predecessor, who was 
killed in a revolution ; and it follows from the narrative of the facts that this anonymous brother 
was the Meiesouphiri of Manc-tho (Herodotus, ii. 100). The Turiu Papyrus (Lufsios, Ausica/d, pi. iv. 
col. vi. iiagm. 59) assigns a reign of a year and a month to Bllhtiniaauf-Meteaoapliis 13. 

2 Ilmonoxus, ii. 300; cf. Wiedemann, TJerodots Zmites Buck, pp. 399, -IDO, 

4 The legend which ascribes tbe building of the third pyramid to a woman has been preserved 
by Herodotus (ii. 131): E. de Bunsen, comparing il with the observations oi' Vyse, was inclined to 
attribute io Nitokris the enlarging of the monument (JEgyptens H 'telle, vol. ii. pp. 23(5-238 >, which 
appeals to me to have been the work of Mykerinos himself; cf. pp. 37(5, 380, 381 of this History. 

Leesicb, Ghronahgie der Alien JEgijpter, p, 304, et seq. 

6 Strabo, [, § 33, p. 808: this is u form, as lias been frequently remarked, of the siory of 
1 * Cinderella.” Piehl {Notes de Phil . Egyytienne, § 2, in tho Proceedings of the Bib. Arch. Soc. 
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•Christianity and the Arab conquest did. not entirely efface the remembrance 
of the courtesan-princess. “ It is said that the spirit of the Southern Pyramid 
never appears abroad, except in the form of a naked woman, who is very 
beautiful, but whose manner of acting is such, that when she desires to make 
people fall in love with her, and lose their wits, she smiles upon them, and 
immediately they draw near to her, and she attracts them towards her, and 
makes them infatuated with love; so that they at once lose their wits, and 
wander aimlessly about the country. Many have seen her moving round the 
pyramid about midday and towards sunset .” 1 It is Eitokris still haunting 
the monument of her shame and her magnificence . 2 

After her, even tradition is silent, and the history of Egypt remains a mere 
blank for several centuries. Manetho admits the existence of two other Mem- 
phite dynasties, of which the first contains seventy kings during as many days. 
Akhthoes, the most cruel of tyrants, followed next, and oppressed his subjects 
for a long period : he was at last the victim of raving madness, and met with his 
death from the jaws of a crocodile. It is related that he was of Heracleopolite 
extraction, and the two dynasties which succeeded him, the IX th and the X th , 
were also Heraeleopolitan . 8 The table of Abydos is incomplete , 4 and the 
Turin Papyrus, in the absence of other documents, too mutilated to furnish us 
with any exact information ; 5 the contemporaries of the Ptolemies were almost 
entirely ignorant of what took place between the end of the VI th and the 
beginning of the XII th dynasty; and Egyptologists, not finding any monuments 
which they could attribute to this period, thereupon concluded that Egypt 
had passed through some formidable crisis out of which she with difficulty 
extricated herself . 0 The so-called Hcraeleopolites of Manetho were assumed to 


vol. >:i. p. 221-223) lias put forward the opinion that the epith(.» Khodopi-, Red aas 

applied at, llr.it to the Great Sphinx of Gtzeh, whoso face was actually painted rod : in lap,:-, tyiaoiogy 
the epithet lh il-faco had been mistakenly applied to NiiuiVjnt, and tins evil genius uf tiio red 
ei an tk nance who animated the Sphinx would thus have become tin UlindopL; of tin- flut'd pyramid. 

3 L , £tjtiplede Mnrtadi fib da 'JapJuithe, transla! ud by Vattior. {.'avis', 1066, p. On. 

“ Tin, lists of the YI ttt dynasty, with the approximate datts of the hingh, are as follows:— 


..(.•ooiujixg to Tin-, xenix oaxon axjj 


THE MOXUMEXTS. 

Tun HI., 0S08-:i7Ud ? ? 

Miami Pam 1., 3797-3777? 20 

Uir.Mid 1., Mihtuxsaop I., 3776-3762 ? I-i 
Noniavimi P api II., 3761-3661 1- . . . 90+ V 
lUx'.-viu' H^MmTinsACx II., 3660-3659? I y. 1 in. 
is rrAunux, 8058 ? ? 


Ai i-oivTuin: to maxhtuo. 

Onions 

PiilOS 

Mhxesuvi'Iiw ..... . . 

Pmoi'3 

MXNTKSOHrtllS 

HiTOKBIB 


30 

53 

7 

100 

1 

12 


J DJasexho (Uxgbe’s edition, pp. 107, IDS). 

4 It reckons between Mcteaoapliis II. and Monihotph Nibkhrouri of the XT" dynasty eighteen 
kings, among wnom we find no mention of eoiao of the sovereigns j uat named. 

6 The fragments of the Koval Canon of Turin which belongs to this period have been incorrectly 
elassiikd by Lepsius (Avswahl der mehthjstm Urhunden, j»I. iv. eels, v., vi. } Hob. -13, 47, 48, 59, 61), 
more carefully by Lauth (Manetho mid der Turiner Konigepipyrm, cols, iv., V.), and especially by 
Liebleiu (Beeherekes sur la Chronologie Egijptienne, pis. ii., iii.). 

“ Slaraham (Ganun Ghronious, edition of Leipzig, 1676, p. 29) had already declared in the seven- 
teenth century that he felt no hesitation in considering the Heraelcopolites as identical with the 
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have been, the chiefs of a barbaric people of Asiatic origin, those same <e Lords of 
the Sands ” so roughly handled by "Dm, but who are considered to have invaded 
the Delta soon after, settled themselves in Heraeleopolis Parva as their capital, 
and from, thence held sway over the whole valley. They appeared to have 
destroyed much and built nothing ; the state of barbarism into which they sank, 
and to which they reduced the vanquished, explaining the absence of any monu- 
ments to mark their occupation. This hypothesis, however, is unsupported 
by any direct proof; even the dearth of monuments which has been cited 
as an argument in favour of the theory, is no longer a fact . 1 The sequence of 
reigns and details of the revolutions are wanting ; but many of the kings and 
certain facts in their history are known, and we are able to catch a glimpse of 
the general course of events. The VII tl1 and VHP 11 dynasties are Memphite, 
and the names of the kings themselves would be evidence in favour of their 
genuineness, even if we had not the direct testimony of Manetho : the one recur- 
ring most frequently is that of Nofirkeri, the prenomeu of Papi II., and a third 
Papi figures in them, who calls himself Papi-Sonbu to distinguish himself from 
his namesakes . 3 The little recorded of them in Ptolemaic times, even the legend 
of the seventy Pharaohs reigning seventy days, betrays a troublous period and 
a rapid change of rulers . 3 We know as a fact that the successors of ISTitokris, 
in the Eoyal Turin Papyrus, scarcely did more than appear upon tho throne . 4 

successors of Mones-Misrnim, who reigned over the Hestrsea, that is, over the Delta only. The idea 
of an Asiatic invasion, analogous to that of the Hyksos, which was put forward by Marie tie (Api-rgu 
de VEistoira d’ Egypt, 3rd edit., 1S74, pp. 33, 34), and accepted by Fr. Lcuormaut ( Manuel d’Hisioire 
Ancicnne, 3rd edit., vol. i, pp. 340, 347), has found its chief supporters in Germany. Bunsen 
(JEgyptens Stelle, vol. ii. pp, 201-270) made of the Heracleopolitan two subordinate dynasties reigning 
shnulraneously in Lower Egypt, and originating at Heraeleopolis in the Della : they were supposed to 
have been contemporaries of tho last Memphite and first Theban dynasties. Lepsius ( 'K-Jmtjibaeh , pp. 
21-23) accepted and recognized in tho Horacleopolitaus of the Delta the predecessors of the Hyksos, 
an idea defended by Ebers ( JEgypten uud die Biieher Moses, p. 1S3, et s<-.q.), and developed by Krai I 
in his identification of the unknown invaders with the Hiru-Sh&ilu (Die Vorla nfer dor Hylsos, in the 
Zdtschrift , 1870, pp. 34-30, 04-87 ; Die Composition und die Schiohsale des Maiielhonischtn GcschicJits- 
teerhes, p, 81, et seq. ; and NocJi Einmal die Herusu, in the Zeitschrift, 1880, pp. 121-J23) : it has been 
adopted by Ed. Meyer (Geschiehte des Alterthums, vol. i, p. 105, et seq., i.iul Gesehiohte des Alton 
JEgyptens, p. 141, et seq.), and by Petrie (A History of Egypt, vol. i. pp. 117-122). 

1 To speak correctly, it has never really existed, but the monuments belonging to the period 
have been badly classified. Of. on this subject Maspeeq, Qmtre Anntfes de fouille s, in the Ndmoiie* 
de la Mission du Caire, vol. i pp. 133-238, et seq. ; Lieboein (Beeherchs sur la Chronologic Egypt fen n*, 
pp. 46-19; A. Baillet, Monuments des V1XP-3L ? dynasties, in the Becudl de Tramux, vol. xii. 
pp. 48-53). 

2 They have been recognized as Memphites by Marietie (La Nouvelle Table d'Abydos, p. 17 ; cl’ 
Benue Arehc'oloyique, 2nd series, vol. xiii. p. 90), by Lieblein (Becherches sur la Chronoloyie, p. -18, 
et seep), aud by Brugsch (Geschiehte JEgyptens, pp. 105, 106); Lautk (Manetho, p. 213, anil Au> 
JEgyptens Yorzeit, p. ITS, et seq.) proposes to identify them with the Heracleopolitans, in spite of the 
absence on this list of any royal names which the monuments have shown us belonging to the IX. tu 
and X th dynasties. 

2 The explanation of Prof. Lauth (Aus JEgyptens Yorzeit, pp. 369, 170), according to which 
Manetho is supposed to have made an independent dynasty of the five Memphite priests who tilled 
the interregnum of seventy days during the embalming of XiLokris, is certainly very ingenious, but 
that is all that can be said for it. The legendary sourco from which Manetho took Iiis information 
distinctly recorded seventy successive kings, who roigned in all seventy days, a king a day. 

' Turin Papyrus, frags. 53 and 61, in Lepsivs, Ausicahl der wichtig&ten Urkunden, pi. iv. 
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Nofirker! reigned a year, a month, and a day ; Nofirus, four years, two months, 
and a day ; AM, two years, one month, and a day. Each of them hoped, no 
doubt, to enjoy the royal power for a longer period than his predecessors, and, 
like the Ati of the YP l dynasty, ordered a pyramid to be designed for him 
without delay : not one of them had time to complete the building, nor even 
to carry it sufficiently far to leave any trace behind. As none of them had 
any tomb to hand his name down to posterity, the remembrance of them 
perished with their contemporaries. By dint of such frequent changes in the 
succession, the royal authority became enfeebled, and its weakness favoured 
the growing influence of the feudal families and encouraged their ambition. 
The descendants of those great lords, who under Papi I. and II. made such 
magnificent tombs for themselves, were only nominally subject to the supremacy 
of the reigning sovereign ; many of them were, indeed, grandchildren of 
princesses of the blood, and possessed, or imagined that they possessed, as good 
a right to the crown as the family on the throne. Memphis declined, became 
impoverished, and dwindled in population. Its inhabitants ceased to build 
those immense stone mastabas in which they had proudly displayed their 
wealth, and erected them merely of brick, in which the decoration was almost 
entirely confined to one narrow niche near the sarcophagus. Soon the 
mastaba itself was given up, and the necropolis of the city was reduced to the 
meagre proportions of a small provincial cemetery. The centre of that govern- 
ment, which had weighed so long and so heavily upon Egypt, was removed to 
the south, and fixed itself at Heracleopolis the Great. 


THE FIRST THEBAN EMPIRE. 


THE TWO HERACLEOPOUTAN DYNASTIES AND THE TWIiLKTH DYNASTY — THE CONQUEST OF 
./ETHIOPIA, AND THE MAKIS'i OB' CHEATED Eli ITT BY THE TIIEIUN KINGS. 

The, principality of Heruclcvpolis : Akhlhoes-Khifi and the fferadcopolita n dynast ies — 
Supremacy of the great barons: the feudal fori muses, El-Knh ami Abydos; ceaseless warfare, 
the army -—Origin of the Thihnn principality : the principality of Shit, and the straggles of Us 
lords against the princes of Thebes — The kings of the XI th dynasty and. their buildings: the 
brick pyramids of Abydos and Thebes, and the rude character of ecuig Theban, art. 

The XII th dynasty: Amcucn\hdlt I., his access-ion, his wars; he shares his throne with his 
son Usirlasen I,, and. I the practice of a cn-reynanmj prevails among Ms immediate successors — 
The relations of Egypt with Asia : the A nid in Egypt and the Egyptians among the Bedouin ; 
the Adventures of Sinilhti — The mining settlements in the Bin ait ic peninsula : Sa rh it t-cl-Kh a d im 
and Us chapel to Ildthor. 

Egyptian policy in the Nile Valley — Nubia becomes part of Egypt, : icorks of the Pharaohs, 
the- gold-mines and diadd of Kuban, — Defensive measures at the second, cataract; the two 
fortresses and the Kilometer of Senmch — The vile Kush and ils inhabitants : the tears against 
Kush and their consequences; the gold-mines — Expeditions to Puanit, and navigation along 
the coasts of the Bed Sea : the Story of the Shipwrecked Sailor. 

Public works and new buildings — The restoration of the temples of the hdia : Tanis and 
the sphinxes of AmenemhdU III'., Bubastis, Heliopolis, and the temple of Usirtassn I. — The 
increasing importance of Thebes and Abydos — Heradeopolis and the Fayiim, : the monuments 
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„f Be, jig and of Biahmll, (he fields and water-system of the Fa ydm; preference shown by the 
Pharaoh, fir Ms prove, wc-The royal pyramids of DusMr, Lisht , Ilia him, and Hawdra. 

The part played by the feudal lords wtder the XIV dynasty-Bistory of the prim of 
Mcaiit-KIriftli: Ehndmhutptt, KhUi, Amoni-Amenemhuit—Tlw lords of Thebes, and the 
accession of the XIIT * dynasty: the tiovWiotfts and the Xofirhotptis— Completion of the 
conquest of Nubia ; the NI V 1 dynasty* 





THE HILLS WEST OS' THEBES, AS SEEN FROM THE SOUTHERN END OF LUXOR. 1 


CHAPTER YI. 

THE FIRST THEBAN EMPIRE. 

The two Hbracleopolitan dynasties and the XII th dynasty — The conquest of ^Ethiopia, and 
the making of Greater Egypt by the Theban kings. 


mHE principality of the Oleander — Nani — was bounded 
A-IW. -*■ on the north by the Memphite nome ; the frontier ran 
from the left bank of the Nile to the Libyan range, from 
the neighbourhood of Biqqah to that of Medium The 
principality comprised the territory lying between the 
Kile and the Bahr Yusuf, from the above-mentioned two 
•* villages to the Harabshont Canal — a district known to 
Greek geographers as the island of Heracleopolis ; — 
it moreover included the whole basin of the Fay um, on 
the west of the valley. In very early times it had 
been divided into three parts : the Upper Oleander — 
Kara Kboniti — the Lower Oleander — Kara Pahui — 
and the lake land — To-shit ; and these divisions, united 
usually under the supremacy of one chief, formed a kind of small state, of 
which Heracleopolis was always the capital. The soil was fertile, well watered, 
and well tilled, but the revenues from this district, confined between the 



1 Brawn by Boudier from a photograph by Golenischeff. The vignette represents the bust ol 
a statue of AmenemMit III. (Golenischeff ,L'rmtage imjierial, Inventaire de la Collection eyyptieuue. 
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two arms of the river, were small in comparison with the wealth which 
their ruler derived from his lands on the other side of the mountain range . 1 
The Fayum is approached by a narrow and winding gorge, more than six 
miles in length — a depression of natural formation, deepened by the hand 
of man to allow a free passage to the waters of the Nile . 2 The canal 
which conveys them leaves the Bahr Yusuf at a point a little to the north 
of Heracleopolis, carries them in a swift stream through the gorge in the 
Libyan chain, and emerges into an immense amphitheatre, whose highest 
side is parallel to the Nile valley, and whose terraced slopes descend abruptly 
to about a hundred feet below the level of the Mediterranean. Two great arms 
separate themselves from this canal to the right and left — the Wady Tamieh 
and the Wady Nazleh ; they wina at first along the foot of the hills, and then 
again approaching each other, empty themselves into a great crescent or horn- 
shaped lake, lying east and west — the Mueris of Strabo, the Birket-Kenm of 
the Arabs . 3 A third branch penetrates the space enclosed by the other two, 
passes the town of Shodu, and is then subdivided into numerous canals and 
ditches, whose ramifications appear on the map as a network resembling the 
reticulations of a skelelon leaf. The lake formerly extended beyond its present 
limits, and submerged districts from which it has since withdrawn . 1 In years 

pp. St, S3, Xu. 730 ), drawn by Fuuclmr-Cndin. from a photograph by Cfolenisoheff (of. GohfixmoHEFF 
AuiHnenilinlll it hs sph i nx <as San, pi iii., in the li-'cutil tie Travavx, vol. xv. p. 136). 

1 JLiW-'U'ai.’U (Bn p. -117) i-f .nl» the 'kuuo of the uomo as Im or Amu ; but the variants 

of the nanus of it-: capital (liWiiseu, Bid Gifogr., pp. ole, 310, 331,) seem to me to proio that it 
should bo read Nut it or Kara. The ad nation of the noum was at first inibapprc-heuded, and Brugsoh 
identified its capital with Bnbastis OI.ujietil, lh’d^ijnetneuts sur lee soLemde-qnulro Apis, in the 
lluVetin Arelitbln-jhiiu tie VAthe,i&n.,i Franyuir, ISdii. p {>3, note 103), au<l Inter with the Oasis of 
Axnon ( Gevijr, Inn, usl. i. pp. 232-231 ; ef. CiiAOAn, Leu Papyrus hidmthpies de Berlin, pp. 17-30) : E. 
ith r.oiroii was the first to shew that it was Ift-rucleupolis Magna (Inscription historiqm de Blanchi- 
ideriameit, pp. 1 3, 20; M. lieni: ArduiAfnjUpw, 1861, 2nd series, vol. viii. pp. 113, 111). The name 
of the city reads lliniusu (D.uu's-y, Limvnqu- id. is otes. j xs., in the Recite il de Travaux, vol. si, 
p. 80; Bnt.G'Ui. her aUdntjptiselu Nani* tki Shidt Grose- llenddeupolis, in the ZntschHJt , 1880, pp. 
73, 76). Tim Mime 'I'o-sii il. was applied to tlm Fayum by Bmiiiscu (Bus alfilyypthche Sedan!, in the 
Zeitechrirf, I&72, pp. 33-01 ), an application which lie aft u- wards restricted to thu district of El- Bata, 
which extends along tins loot of the Libyan range from Illahun to thu neighbourhood of Tamieh' 
(Dcr Eiin's-Stc, in the ZiHsdirnt, vol. xxx. p. 73, ut s-eip). With the help of data derived from the 
Greek geographers, Jomr.rd dearly defined 11 jo boundaries of the lleracluopolitau Home (Description 
do VIR'jiUiiKnii'h, in Ihe Inscription de F Egypt*, vol. iv. p *100, et serp), 

2 For the- geography of the. Fayum, of. Ji.oi.snu, !)» script ion des Antiquites du i tome Am node, in 
the Inscription do F Egypt*, voi. iv. pp. -ilo-lsd, and Mt-moirc sur In lac Mairls, in the Description de 
F Eyypie, vul. vi. pp. 1.17- 162 ; (Jmhx, L.i Nil, [ Jt ; ,<t,i'dun, TEgypfe, p. 3S1, et Heap, and a recent 
publication by Major li E. Buowx, The Fayum and Lake M<eri<, 1892. 

3 Stuaeu, xvii. pp. SOU -SI 1 ; Jom uid, Mu’niuirc sur le lac de i luu-is, in the Description, vol. vi. p. 161. 

‘ Most of the special i.-tf. who have latterly investigated the Fayum have greatly exaggerated the 

extent of the Birket-bhruu in histone times. J*rof. Vir cm a (llaimm, Biahuu, and Arsimtii, pp. 1, 2) 
states that it covered the whole of the present province throughout the time of the Memphite kings, 
ami that it was not until the reign of Ameuoiuhait I. that even a very small portion, was drained. 
Major Bbowx adopts, this Iheory, and considers Thai it was under Ameneinhuit HI. that the great lake 
of tko Fayfiin was transformed into a kind of artificial reservoir, which was the Mcuria of Herodotus 
(The Fayum. and Lake Mauris , p. 63, et seq,). The city ot Shodu, Shad it, Shadit — the capital of the 
Fayum — and its god. Sovkfi ore mentioned even in the Pyramid texts (Masfebo, La Pyramids do 
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when the inundation was excessive, the surplus waters were discharged into the 
lake ; when, however, there was a low Nile, the storage which had not been 
absorbed by the soil was poured back into the valley by the same channels, 
and carried down by the Bahr-Yusiif to augment the inundation of the Western 
Delta. The Nile was the source of everything in this principality, and hence 



thov were gods of the waters who received the homage of its three nomes. The 
inhabitants of Ileracleopolis worshipped the ram Harshafitu, with whom they 
associated Osiris of Naruduf as god of the dead ; 1 the people of the Upper 
Oleander adored a second ram, Ehniximi of Hasmonitu , 2 and the whole Fayum 
was devoted to the cult of Sovku. the crocodile . 3 Attracted by the fertility 
of the soil, the Pharaohs of the older dynasties had from time to time taken 
up their residence in Heracleopolis or its neighbourhood, and one of them 

r<r } n II, in the llecueildc Truvaxx, vol. xiv. p. 151, 11. 1350, 1360) : and the eastern district of the 
Fayum is named in the inscription of Amten, under the III rd dynasty (Maspebo, FAud.es Egyptiennes, 
vol. ii. pp. 1S7, 188, et Revue Critique, 1891, f. ii. pp. 76-78 ; cf. ante, p. 293). 

11 For the god Harshafitu, see Laxzoxk, IHsionario di Mitologia, pp. 552-557 (cf. ante, pp. 98, 99) 
and for Osiris of Naruduf. sc-e Bbcgsch, Dictiomiaire Gdograpln'quc, p. 315. 

2 HfL-Smonitfi, or Smonit, is now Ismend (Bituoscn, Gtographische Inschriften , vol. i. p. 232). 

3 Bbtoscii, Religion und Myihologie der alien JEgypter, p. 156, et serp ; cf. ante, pp. 103, 10-1. 
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Siiofrui — had built his pyramid at Medum, close to the frontier of the nome. 1 
In proportion as the power of the Memphites declined, the princes of the 
Oleander grew more vigorous and enterprising ; and when the Memphite kings 
passed away, these princes succeeded their former masters and sat “ upon the 
throne of Homs.” 

The founder of the IX th dynasty was perhaps Ivhiti I, Miribri, the 



j 

FLAT- EOT 1 031 ED VESSEL OF BRONZE OFEN-WORK BEARING THE CARTOUCHES OF PHARAOH KII1T1 I." 

Akhthoes of the Greeks . 3 He ruled over all Egypt, and his name has been 
found on rocks at the first cataract . 4 A story dating from the time of the 
Ramessides mentions his wars against the Bedouin of the regions east of the 
Delta ; 5 and what Manetho relates of his death is merely a romance, in which the 
author, having painted him as a sacrilegious tyrant like Kheops and Khephren, 
states that he was dragged down under the water and there devoured by a 
crocodile or hippopotamus, the appointed avengers of the offended gods . 0 His 
successors seem to have reigned ingloriously for more than a century . 7 Their 
deeds are unknown to history, but it was under the reign of one of them — 

1 On the pyramid of Medum and the dwelling-place nf Snofmi, of. pp. 358-360. 

8 Drawn by Faucber-Gndin, from the original in the Louvre Museum. Of. Masbero, Notes an 
jour la jour, § 10, in the Proceeding s of the Society of Biblical Archaeology , vol, xiii. pp. -129, 430. 

3 The name Kluti, rapidly pronounced us Khti, acquired an initial vowel ami became Akhti, as 
Sni has become Esneb, TM Edfu, Khm£mh Ashmumin, etc. The identity of Kbiti, Kliitu, and 
Akhthoes was established by Mr. Griffith (Report of the Third General Meeting of the Egypt Explo- 
ration Fund, 1888-89, p. 1G, note; and Notes on some Royal Names and Families, in the Proceedings 
of the Society of L’iblind Archaeology, vol. iv. p. 40). For an account of a bronze vessel belonging to 
this king, and now in the Museum of the Louvre, and of the scarabs bearing his prenomen — Miribri 
— of, Maspeuo’s remarks in Notes an jour lejour , § 10, in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, vol. xiu, pp. 429-431. 

* It was found there by Sayce { The Academy, 1892, vol. i. p. 332). 

8 Gobexisoheff, Le Papyrus No, 1 de Saint-Petersburg, in the Zeitschrift, 1876, p. 109. 

6 Maspero, Le s Contes popidairea de PEyyjite Ancienne, 2nd edit., pp. 59-62. Of. what is said of 
the hippopotamus as the avenger of the gods on p. 235, note 5, and of Akhthoes on p. 410. 

1 The most probable estimate of the duration of the first Heracleopolitan dynasty is that 
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Nibkauri — that a travelling fellah, having been robbed of his earnings by an 
artisan, is said to have journeyed to Heraeleopolis to demand justice from the 
governor, or to charm him by the eloquence of his pleadings and the 
variety of his metaphors . 1 It would, of course, be idle to look for the record of 
any historic event in this story ; the common people, moreover, do not long 
lememher the names of unimportant princes, and the tenacity with which the 



PART OP THIS WALLS OP KL-KAB OK 'iHE KuGTHERK SIDE.' 4 


Egyptians treasured the memories of several kings of the Heracleopolitan line 
amply proves that, whether by their good or evil qualities, they had at least 
made a lasting impression upon the popular imagination. The history of this 
period, as far as we can discern it through the mists of the past, appears to be 
one confused struggle : from north to south war raged without intermission ; 
the Pharaohs fought against their rebel vassals, the nobles fought among 
themselves, and— what scarcely amounted to warfare — there were the raids on 
all sides of pillaging bands, who, although too feeble to constitute any serious 
danger to large cities, were strong enough either in numbers or discipline 
to render the country districts uninhabitable, and to destroy national 

provisionally adopted by Let&ius ( KSnigsbuch , pp. 56, 57), allowing it one hundred and nineteen years 
(<sf, Maspeko, Quutrti Annees de fouilles, in the Memoires de la Mission dv Cairo, vol. i. p. 240). The 
dynasty apparently consisted, of four kings. 

1 The Pharaoh here in question was first thought to he the second king of the TIP' 1 (MasI'EBO, 
Us Contes populates de l’ Egypt e ancieme , 2nd edit., p. 47, note 1), or an unknown sovereign of the 
X th dynasty (Chabas, Les Fupyrus Eie'ratiques de Berlin , p. 13). As the scene of the story and the 
palace of the king are both placed in Heraeleopolis Magna, Mr. Griffith is certainly right in putting Nih- 
kafiri in the IX th dynasty (Report of the Third General Meeting of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 1888-80, 
p. 280 ; Fragments of old Egyptian Stories , in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archxalogy, 
1891-92, voi. siv. p. 469, note 2). Of. what is said of this story on pp. 309, 310 of the present work. 

8 Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph by Grebaut. The illustration shows a breach where the 
gate stood, and the curves of the brickwork courses can clearly be traced both to the right and the 
left of the opening. 
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prosperity. 1 The banks of the Nile already bristled with citadels, where 
the nomarchs lived and kept watch over the lands subject to their 
authority : 2 other fortresses were established wherever any commanding site 
— such as a narrow part of the river, or the mouth of a defile leading into the 
desert— presented itself. All were constructed on the same plan, varied only 
by the sizes of the areas enclosed, and the different thickness of the outer 
walls. The outline of their ground-plan formed a parallelogram, whose 
enclosure wall was often divided into vertical panels easily distinguished by 
the different arrangements of the building material. At El-Eiab and other 
places the courses of crude brick are slightly concave, somewhat resembling 
a wide inverted arch whose outer curve rests on the ground. 3 In other places 
there was a regular alternation of lengths of curved courses, with those in which 
the courses were strictly horizontal. The object of this method of structure is 
still unknown, but it is thought that such building offers better resistance 
to shocks of earthquake. The most ancient fortress at Abydos, whose ruins 
now lie beneath the mound of Kom-es-Sultan, was built in this way. 4 Tombs 
having encroached upon it by the time of the YI Ul dynasty, it was shortly 
afterwards replaced by another and similar fort, situate rather more than a 
hundred yards to the south-east; the latter is still one of the best-preserved 
specimens of military architecture dating from the times immediately preceding 
the first Theban empire. 5 The exterior is unbroken by towers or projections 
of any kind, and consists of four sides, the two longer of which are parallel to 
each other and measure 143 yards from east towe&t: the two shorter sides, 
which are also parallel, measure 85 yards from north to south. The outer 
wall is solid, built in horizontal courses, with a slight batter, and decorated by 
vertical grooves, which at all hours of the day diversify the surface with an 
incessant play of light and shade. When perfect it can hardly have been less 
than 40 feet in height. The walk round the ramparts was crowned by a slight, 
low parapet, with rounded battlements, and was reached by narrow' staircases 

1 These facts arc implied by the expressions found in early XII a dynasty texts, in the Great 
Inscription at Beni-Husau (1. 3d, et seep), in the ‘‘ Instructions of Ameiiexuhuit” (pi. i. 11. 7-f>; cf. 
below, p. 4(54), but especially in tiro panegyrics of the princes of Siilt, summarised or translated 
below on pp. 

* On pp. 207, 2U8 wo have already treated of these castles or fortified dwellings in which the 
great Egyptian nobles passed their lives. 

3 The south face of the fortress at EI-Kab is built in the same way as the fortress of liom-es- 
Sultan ; it is only on ihe north and east faces that the courses ran in regular undulations from end 
to end. 

* Cf. what is said of the first fortress at Abydos on p. 232 of the present work. 

5 Mismio, Areh&ihgit L< iyi>tinihc, pp. 22 -28*, IhcfLAi'uy, VAero^oh da Suse, pp. liiS-lbU. My 
first opinion was that the second fortress had been built towards the time of the XV i I I th dynasty 
at the earliest, perhaps even under the XX tu (Jrchefdutjia Jlfjyuthnw'. p. 2B). Further consideration 
of tiie. details of its construction and decoration now leads me to attribute it to the period between 
the TI' h and XI If- dynasties. 
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carefully constructed in the thickness of the walls. A battlement ed covering 
wall, about five and a half yards high, encircled the building at a distance of 
some four feet. The fortress itself was entered by two gates, and posterns 
placed at various points between them provided for sorties of the garrison. 
The principal entrance was concealed in a thick block of building at the 
southern extremity of the east front. The corresponding entrance in the covering 



am, second ioetisess of author — the siiCnet-ez-zebIb — as seen Fi:oai the east . 1 


wall was a narrow opening closed by massive wooden doors ; behind it was a 
small $lace cTarmes . at the further end of which was a second gate, as narrow 
as the first, and leading into an oblong court hemmed in between the outer 
rampart and two bastions projecting at right angles from it; and lastly, 
there was a gate purposely placed at the furthest and least obvious comer of 
the court. Such a fortress was strong enough to resist any modes of attack 
then at the disposal of the best-equipped armies, which knew but three ways 
of taking a place by, force, viz. scaling, sapping, and breaking open the gates. 
The height of the walls effectually prevented scaling. The pioneers were 
kept at a distance by the braye, but if a breach were made in that, the 
small flanking galleries fixed outside the battlements enabled the besieged to 
overwhelm the enemy with stones and javelins as they approached, and to 
make the work of sapping almost impossible. Should the first gate of 
the fortress yield to the assault, the attacking party would he crowded 
together in the courtyard as in a pit, few being able to enter together; 
they would at once be constrained to attack the second gate under a shower of 

1 Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph, by Emil Brugsch-Eey. Modern Arabs call it Lite Shunet- 
tz - Zebib , the storehouse of raisins (for the possible derivation of this name, see Eociieuonteix, 
( CEuvna dietrw, p. SO) ; the plan of the fortress is given by Matiie'ite, Abydos, vol. ii. pi. 08. 
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missiles, and did they succeed in carrying that also, it was at the cost of 
enormous sacrifice. The peoples of the Nile Valley knew nothing of the 
swing battering-ram, and no representation of the hand-worked battering- 
ram has ever been found in any of their wall-paintings or sculptures ; they 
forced their way into a stronghold by breaking down its gates with their axes, 
or by setting fire to its doors. While the sappers were hard at work, the 
archers endeavoured, by the accuracy of their aim, to clear the enemy from 
the curtain, while soldiers sheltered behind movable mantelets tried to break 
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ATTACK TOOK AN EGYPTIAN FORTRESS BY TROOPS OF VARIOUS ARMS. 1 


down the defences and dismantle the flanking galleries with huge metal-tipped 
lances. In dealing with a resolute garrison none of these methods proved 
successful ; nothing but close siege, starvation, or treachery could overcome 
its resistance. 

The equipment of Egyptian troops was lacking in uniformity, and men 
armed with slings, or bows and arrows, lances, wooden swords, clubs, stone 
or metal axes, all fought side by side. The head was protected by a padded 
cap, and the body by shields, which were small for light infantry, but of great 
width for soldiers of the line. The issue of a battle depended upon a succession 
of single combats between foes armed with the same weapons; the lancers 
alone seem to have charged in line behind their huge bucklers. As a rule, the 
wounds were trifling, and the great skill with which the shields were used 
made the risk of injury to any vital part very slight. Sometimes, however, a, 
lance might be driven home into a man’s chest, or a vigorously wielded sword 
or club might fracture a combatant’s skull and stretch him unconscious 
on the ground. With the exception of those thus wounded and incapacitated 
for flight, very few prisoners were taken, and the name given to them, 
“Those struck down alive” — sohtr&onhhu — sufficiently indicates the method 
of their capture. The troops were recruited partly from the domains 

1 Drawn by Faueher-Gtidm, from a scene in the tomb of Amoni-AmenemMtt at Beui-llasan (cf. 
Griffith and Newberry, Btm-Hasan, vol. i. pi. xiv., Archaeological Survey of Egypt Exploration 
Fuvd}. 
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of military fiefs, partly from tribes of the desert or Nubia, and by their aid the 
feudal princes maintained the virtual independence which they had acquired 
for themselves under the last kings of the Memphite line. Here and there, at 
Kermopolis, Sint, and Thebes, they founded actual dynasties, closely connected 
with the Pharaonic dynasty, and even occasionally on an equality with it, 
though they assumed neither the crown nor the double cartouche. Thebes was 
admirably adapted for becoming the capital of an important state. It rose on 
the right bank of the Nile, at the northern end of the curve made by the river 
towards Hermonthis, and in the midst of one of the most fertile plains of 
Egypt. Exactly opposite to it, the Libyan range throws out a precipitous 
spur broken up by ravines and arid amphitheatres, and separated from the 
river-bank by a mere strip of cultivated ground which could be easily 
defended. A. troop of armed men stationed on this neck of land could 
command the navigable arm of the Nile, intercept trade with Nubia at 
their pleasure, and completely bar the valley to any army attempting to pass 
without having first obtained authority to do so. The advantages of this site 
do not seem to have been appreciated during the Memphite period, when the 
political life of Upper Egypt was but feeble. Elephantine, EI-Kab, and 
Koptos were at that period the principal cities of the country. Elephantine 
particularly, owing to its trade with the Soudan, and its constant communication 
with the peoples bordering the Bed Sea, was daily increasing in importance. 
Hermonthis, the Aunu of the South, occupied much the same position, from a 
religious point of view, as was held in the Delta by Heliopolis, the Aunu of 
the North, and its god Montu, a form of the Solar Horus, disputed the supre- 
macy with Mint of Koptos. Thebes long continued to be merely an insignifi- 
cant village of the Oisit nome and a dependency of Hermonthis. It was only 
towards the end of the VIII th dynasty that Thebes began to realize its power, 
after the triumph of feudalism over the crown had culminated in the downfall 
of the Memphite kings . 1 A family which, to judge from the fact that its 
members affected the name of Monthotpu, originally came from Hermonthis, 
settled in Thebes and made that town the capital of a small principality, which 
rapidly enlarged its borders at the expense of the neighbouring nomes . 2 All 
the towns and cities of the plain, Madut , 3 Hfrat , 4 Zo lit , 5 Hermonthis, and 

1 This surmise is grounded on a comparison of the number of these feudal princes as given on 
the official lists with what seems to be the most correct estimate of the duration of the two Hera- 
deopolitan dynasties (Maspkko, Quutre AnneTes de fouilles, in Mtftn. de la Mins. Franc., vol. i. p. 310). 

s Moutu was a god of Hermonthis ; lienee the name of Monthotpft : “The god Month is one with 
him,” probably denotes the Hermonthite origin of the princes who bore it. On the extent of the Theban 
principality, as implied by the titles of priestesses of Amon under the XXI? 4 dynasty, see Maspero, 
Us Mamies Rayahs dc D€iv d-Bahan, in the Mettioires de la Mission du Gaire, vol. i. pp. 715, 716. 

9 MMM or MMit is the present Medamot, or Kom-Madu, to the north-east of Thebes (BmrffscK,. 
Geographische Inschriften, vol. i. p. 197 ; Dietionnaire Gifographique, pp. 312, 3L3), 

* Hfu.il, Tuphion, the present Taild (Biiucson, Dietionnaire Gdographique , pp. 494, 495). 

s Zorit, now the little village of od-DCtr (DOahohest, Geschichte des Alien ASgyptem, p. 65). 
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towards the south, Aphroditopolis Parra, at the gorge of the Two Mountains 
(Gebelen) which formed the frontier of the fief of El-Kab, Kusit towards the 
north, Denderah, and Hit, all fell into the hands of the Theban princes 
and enormously increased their territory. After the lapse of a very few 
years, their supremacy was accepted more or less willingly by the adjacent 
principalities of El-Kab, Elephantine, Koptos, Qasr-es-Sayad, Thinis, and 
Ekhmlm. Antuf, the founder of the family, claimed no other title than 
that of Lord of Thebes , 1 and still submitted to the suzerainty of the ITera- 
cleopolitan kings. His successors considered themselves strong enough to cast 
off this allegiance, if not to usurp all the insignia of royalty, including the 
urccus and the cartouche. Monthotpu I., Antuf II., and Antuf III. must have 
occupied a somewhat remarkable position among the great lords of the south, 
since their successors credited them with the possession of a unique preamble. 
It is true that the historians of a later date did not venture to place them on 
a par with the kings who were actually independent; they enclosed their 
names in the cartouche without giving them a prenomen ; but, at the same 
time, they invested them with a title not met with elsewhere, that of the first 
Horus — Uoru lap ? . They exercised considerable power from the outset. It 
extended over Southern Egypt, over Nubia, and over the valleys lying between 
the Nile and the Red Sea . 2 The origin of the family was somewhat obscure, 
but in support of their ambitious projects, they did not fail to invoke the 
memory of pretended alliances between their ancestors and daughters of the 
solar race; they boasted of their descent from the Papis, from Usirairi Anu, 
Halmri, and Snofrui, and claimed that the antiquity of their titles did away 
with the more recent rights of their rivals . 3 

Tiie revolt of the Theban princes put an end to the IX th dynasty, and, 
although supported by the feudal powers of Central and Northern Egypt, and 
more especially by the lords of the Terebinth norue, who viewed the sudden pros- 
perity of the Thebans with a very evil eye,- the X th dynasty did not succeed in 

1 1 believe that tbo stele, shown on p. 115, belonged to this prince (Maeiette, Mm. divers, 
pi. 50 l aud p. 1G ; MakCERO. Guide flu Visiteur, p. Si, and plate ; of. Petrie, A Flist. of Egypt, 
vol. i. p. 12(5). lie was certainly the Antuf with the title of prince only — rdpnitu — and no cartouches, 
la the “Hall of Ancestors ” at Karnak (Piussk o’Avexses, Notice sur la Salle des AueUres, in the 
Rev. Arch., 1st series, vol. i. pi. xxiii. ; and Lemurs, Aususahl der loicMigsten Urknnden, pL i). 

2 In the “ JTall of Ancestors *’ the title of Horus ” is attributed to several Antufs and Monthotpu.-! 
bearing the cartouche. This was probably the compiler’s ingenious device for marking the subordi- 
nate position of these personages as compared with tliat of the Heraoleopolitan Pharaohs, who alone 
among their contemporaries had a right to be placed on such official lists, even when those lists were 
compiled under the great Theban dynasties. The place in the XI tu dynasty of princes bearing the 
title of “ Horns ” was first determined by E. on IUu/ge, Leitre a M. Icemans, in the Revue ArehCo- 
logique, 1st series, vol. vi. p. 5 61, et seq. [See Appendix, pp. 788, 780 . — Tr.] 

* Usirtesen I. dedicated a statue “to his father” Osiruiri Amt of the V th dynasty (Lnpsitrs, 
op. riL, pi. i x. a-c). la the ** Hall of Ancestors,” Osirniri Anil, Sahuri, and Snofrui are placed among 
the forefathers of the early Theban princes and the Pharaohs of the XVIll 1 ' 1 dynasty. 

4 The tombs of Siut were long classed as belonging to the XTIi fh dynasty (even by Wiedemann, 
in his Mgyptisete Geschichte, pp. 271, 272 ; and by Eu. Metes, Gesckichte des Alton Mjyplcns, 190, 
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bringing them back to their allegiance . 1 The family which held the fief of Sint 
when the war broke out, had ruled there for three generations . 9 Its first ap- 



pearance on the scene of history coincided with the accession of Akhthoes. and 
its elevation was probably the reward of services rendered by its chief to the head 
of the Heracdeopolitan family . 3 From his time downwards, the title of ** ruler ” 

Dote 1). My conclusion that they belonged to the Heracleopolitan dynasties ( Quntre Amuse s de 
fondles, in the Me'nioire 8 de In Mission dn Cuire, vol. i. p. 138) has been confirmed as regards Nos. iii., 
iv., and v. by the labours of Mr. Griffith (The Inscriptions of Siut and Der-Jtifeh , and The Babylonian 
and Oriental Record, vol. iii. pp. 121-120, 104-1 US, 174-184). The history of tho family which 
governed the Terebinth nome, as it is here set forth, was first established in consequence of Mr. 
Griffith’s Work, in the Revue Critique, 1889, vol. ii. pp. 4 JO-421. 

i The history of tho house of Thebes was restored at the same time as thai of the Heracleopoliinn 
dynasties, by Maspeho, in the Revue Critique, 1889, vol. ii. p. 220. The difficulty arising from the 
number of the Theban kings according toManetho, considered in connection with the forty-three years 
which made the total duration of the dynasty, has been solved by BAitnccm, Discorsi erithi sopra la 
Cronoloyia Eyki», pj». 131-184. These forty-three years represent the length of time that the Theban 
dynasty reigned alone, and which are ascribed to it in tho .Royal Canon ; but the number of its kings 
includes, besides tho recognized Pharaohs of the line, those princes who wore contemporary with the 
Htracleopolitau rulers and arc- officially reckoned as forming the X th dynasty. 

1 This is implied bv a passage in the Great Inscription of Khiti II. (Griffith, The Inscription* 
of Siut and Bf-r-Rifeh, pi. xiii. J. 8 = pi. sx. 1. 8), very ingeniously interpreted hv Griffith (Baby- 
lonian and Oriental Record, vol. iii. p. 1G4): this prince boasts of his descent from five princes tv ho 
boro the title of hiqu, and this fact compels us to admit that a series of three princes had ruled 

consecutively at tsifit before his grandfather Khiti I. 

3 By ascribing to thn princes of Si tit an average reign equal to that of the Thar a oils, and 
admitting with J.epktuh (KOnigsbuc 7i,pp. 50, 57) that the IX 11 * dynasty consisted of four or five kings, 
tho accession of the first of these princes would practically coincide with the reign of Akhlhoiis. 
The name of Khiti, borne by two members of this little local dynasty, may have been given in memory 
of the Pharaoh Khiti Miribrl; there was also a second Khiti among the Heracleopolitan sovereigns, 
and one of tho Khitis of Siut may have been his comcmporary. The family claimed a long descent, 
and said of itself that it was “an ancient litter” (Griffith, The Inscriptions of Siut, pi. sxn. 
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hiqfi, which the Pharaohs themselves sometimes condescended to take, was 

hereditary in the family, who grew in favour from year to year. Khiti I., the 
fourth of this line of princes, was brought up in the palace of Heracleopolis, 
and had learned to swim with the royal children. 1 On his return home he 
remained the personal friend of the king, and governed his domains wisely, 
clearing the canals, fostering agriculture, and lightening the taxes without 
neglecting the army. His heavy infantry, recruited from among the flower 
of the people of the north, and his light infantry, drawn from the pick of the 

people of the south, 2 were 
counted by thousands. He 
resisted the Theban preten- 
sions 8 with all his might, 
and his son Tefabi followed 
in his footsteps. ''‘The first 
time,” said he, 44 that my foot- 
soldiers fought against the 
nomes of the south which 
were gathered together from 
Elephantine in the south to 
Gau on the north, 4 1 conquered those nomes, I drove them towards the southern 
frontier, I overran the left bank of the Nile in all directions. When I came 
to a town I threw down its walls, I seized its chief, I imprisoned him at the 
port (landing-place) until he paid me ransom. As soon as X had finished with 
the left hank, and there were no longer found any who dared resist, I passed 
to the right bank ; like a swift hare I set full sail for another chief. ... 1 
sailed by the north wind as by the east, by the south as by the west, and 
him whose ship I boarded I vanquished utterly ; he was cast into the water, 
his boats fled to shore, his soldiers w r ere as bulls on whom, falleth the Hon ; 
I compassed his city from end to end, I seized his goods, I cast them into the 
fire” Thanks to his energy and courage, he 44 extinguished the rebellion by 

1. S sb pi. xx. 1. 3); but the higher rank and power of “ prince ” — luqd — it owed to Khiti I. 
[Miribri ? — Ed.] or some other king of the Heracleopolitan line. 

1 Griffith, The Inscriptions of Si&t ami Ba-Iiifeh, pi. xv. 1. 22: ef. Mamette, Monuments divers, 
pi. Ixviii. d ; 15. end J. de Bouse. Inscriptions rceueillies cn Bgypte, pi. cdxxxyiii. ; Bbuosoh, 
Thesaurus Inscriptionum JEgyptiacarum , p. 1501, 1. 6. Of. p. 300. 

2 Griffith, The Inscriptions of Siut, pi. xv. 11. 1-25; cf. Mariktte, Monuments divers, pi. 
Ixviii. d, pp. 21, 2% ; E. and J. »e Bouse, Inscriptions, pi, cclxxxviii. ; Bbugsch, Thesaurus, pp. 
1199-1502. 

3 fcso we may apparently conclude from what is still legible among tho remains of a long inscrip- 
tion in Ms tomb, published hy Gototith (The Inscriptions of Siut, pi. xv. 11. 25-10). 

* It is uncertain whether the unfamiliar group of hieroglyphs inscribed at this poiut (Griffith, 
The Inscriptions of Siut, pi. xi. 1. 16) stands for the name of Gait-el-Kobir, or for that of the Aiita 1 - 
npnlite home, of which Gaft was the capital; but in any ease it designates the place which mailied 
the northern limits of the Theban kingdom. 
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the counsel and according to the tactics of the jackal tJapuaitu, god of Sint.” 
From that time <c no district of the desert was safe from his terrors,” and he 
** carried flame at his pleasure among the nomes of the south” Even while 
bringing desolation to his foes, he sought to repair the ills which the invasion 
had brought upon his own subjects. He administered such strict justice that 
evil-doers disappeared as though by magic. “ When night came, he who slept 
on the roads blessed me, because he was as safe as in his own house ; for the 



fear which was shed abroad by my soldiers protected him; and the cattle 
in the fields were as safe there as in the stable; the thief had become 
ail abomination to the god, and he no longer oppressed the serf, so that the 
latter ceased to complain, and paid the exact dues of his land for love of me.” 2 
la the time of Khiti II., the son of Tefabi, the Heracleopolitans were still 
masters of Northern Egypt, but their authority was even then menaced by the 
turbulence of their own vassals, and Heracloopolis itself drove out the Pharaoh 
Mirikari, who was obliged to take refuge in Slut with that Khiti whom he 
called his father. 5 * * 8 Khiti gathered together such an extensive fleet that it 
encumbered the Nile from Shashhotpu to G-ebel-Abufodah, from one end of the 
principality of the Terebinth to the other. Vainly did the rebels unite with 
the Thebans ; Khiti “ sowed terror over the world, and himself alone chastised 

5 Drawn "by Bnudier, from a photograph by Insinger, taken in 1SS2 ; of. La Description rfi TEgypte, 
Ant., vol. iv. pi. xlvi. 8, 4. The scene forms part of the decoration of one of the walls of the tomb of 
Khiti III. (Griffith, The Inscriptions of S tut, p. II and pi. 14). 

- C» luma'll. The Inscriptions of Shit, pis. xi., xii.; of. E. and J. 3>e Eoxtge, Inscriptions recue, illies 
en Egypt?, pis. ecxc.-ccxcii. ; Biuitfsen, Thesaurus Inscriptionum, pp. 1507-1511. ThiB inscription, 
whieli was never completed, and bears upon its face a palimpsest inscription by Tefabi himself, 
was first translated, ur rather interpreted, by Maspebo, in the Recue Critique, 1889, vol. ii. pp, 

415-418. 

3 In one of the inscriptions of his tomb (Griffith, The Inscriptions of Siui, pLxiii. 1. In* = pi, xx 
1. 1 1), the compiler, addressing Khiti, speaks of the Pharaoh llirikari as “ thy son.” 
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the nomes of the south.” While he was descending the river to restore the 
king to his capital, <£ the sky grew serene, and the whole country rallied to him . ; 

the commanders of the south and the archons of 
Heraeleopolis, their legs tremble beneath them when 
the royal urmus, ruler of the world, comes to suppress 
crime ; the earth trembles, the South takes ship and 
flies, all men flee in dismay, the towns surrender, 
for fear takes hold on their members.” Mirikurfs 
return was a triumphal progress : “ when he came to 
Heraeleopolis the people ran forth to meet him, re- 
joicing in their lord ; women and men together, old 
men as well as children . 1 But fortune soon changed . 2 
Beaten again and again, the Thebans still returned 
to the attack; at length they triumphed, after a 
struggle of nearly two hundred years, and brought 
the two rival divisions of Egypt under their 
rule . 3 

The few glimpses to be obtained of the early history 
of the first Theban dynasty give the impression of an 
energetic and intelligent race. Confined to the most 
thinly populated, that is, the least fertile part of 
the valley, and engaged on the north in a ceaseless 
warfare which exhausted their resources, they still 
found time for building both at Thebes and in the most 
distant parts of their dominions. If their power made 
but little progress southwards, at least it did not recede, 
and that part of N ubia lying between .Aswan and the neighbourhood of Korosko 



! ti ^ 

PALETTE INSCRIBED WITH THE 
NAME 01' MIMKAKL 4 


1 Griffith, The Insert] dions of Sint, pi. xiii. — pi. xx. ; cf. Description tie V&jypte, Ant., vol. iv. 
pi. xlix. 2; Liwriitrs, Dtnkni ., ii. 150 y ; Makiette. Tilmuimcuts dicers, pi. Ixix. ft; E. ami J. he ItouGE, 
Inscriptions, pi. cexoiii . ; IhiiMsoii, Thesaurus Imcriptiouum, pp. 1508-1506. This important text 
has been summarised ami partly translated by MasPEKO, in the Revue Critique, 1889, vol. ii. pp. 
418, 419. 

2 The sub? tiiuted inscription may have been added at a time when the Theban Pharaohs had. the 
upper lmnd, and were possibly already masters of Biut ; under these circumstances it would have been 
impolitic to complete a record of how the victors had been ill-treated by Khiti. 

3 I have adopted the 185 years which Lepsu'3 ( Konigsbudh , pp. 56, 57) showed to be the most 
reasonable of Manetho’s estimates for the duration of the second HeraeleopolLtan dynasty. 

* Drawn by Faueher- Gudin from the original, now in the Museum of lire Louvre; of. Masheho, 
Notes aujour lejour , § 10, in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, vol. xiii. p. 480. 
The palette is of wood, and bears the name of a contemporary personage; the outlines of the hiero- 
glyphs are inlaid with silver wire. It was probably found in the necropolis of Meir, a little to the 
north of Sififc. The sepulchral pyramid of the Pharaoh Mirikari is mentioned ou a coffin in the 
Berlin Museum (Maspero, Notes a-u jour h jour, $ 16, in the Proceedings of the S. B. A., vol. xiii. 
pp. 524, 525). 
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remained in their possession . 1 The tribes of the desert, fcho Amamiu, the 
Mazaiu, and the tlauaiu often disturbed the husbandmen by their sudden raids ; 
yet, having pillaged a district, they did not take possession of it as conquerors, 
but hastily returned to their mountains. The Theban princes kept them in 
check by repeated counter-raids, and renewed the old treaties with them. The 
inhabitants of the Great Oasis in the west , 2 3 and the migratory peoples of the 
Land of the Gods, recognized the Theban suzerainty on the traditional terms. 
As in the times of tjni, the ^ 


barbarians made up the com- 
plement of the army v-ilh 
soldiers who were more inured 
to hardships and more accus- 
tomed to the use of arms than " 
the ordinary iellahin ; and 
several obscure Pharaohs — 
such as Menthol pii I. and the brick pyramid op antufaa, at thebes . 3 

Antuf III. — owed their boasted victories over Libyans and Asiatics 4 to 
the energy of their mercenaries. But the kings of the XI th dynasty were 
careful nut to wander too far from the valley of the Nile. Egypt presented 
a sufficiently vide held for (heir activity, and they exerted themselves to the 
utmost to remedy Ihe evils from which tho country had suffered for hundreds of 
years. They repaired the forts, restored or enlarged the temples, and evidences 







1 Til L:.- temple ,:fi Gekden, Moiifhotpu Nibhotpffri is represented as smiting the Nubians 
(Dark sy, jYtrfes <d U- u tvqn> *, § xxxii., in the R.cneil da Traraux, vol. xiv p. 2d); hub lie does not 
mention v.hich tribe of Nubians if wos that ho claimed to have conquered. Accenting to one of hia 
inscriptions AnmneniliSir I. was undisputed master of the parts of Nubia held by l’hnraolis of the 
YF 1 clvnad.y, and made these districts the basis of his operations against the Uafuifi (Brcusoii, 
Gesohickte Jjtji/t.kns. pp. 117, 118 ; :tnd Die Negeisianime der Una- Tnseli rift, in tho Zci/s, thrift, 1882, 
p. DO;. 11 ’ 5, tl.esoforo, jjuviid."-ibli* in conclude that, at any rate, the last kings of the Xl ttt dynasty 
had preceded Ann-nmnhfdt as musters of Nubia. 

a Tho Theban Oasis was then a dependency of the fief of Ahvdos, as is proved from the 
protocol of Prince Aniiif. on Kick 0 20 in the Louvre (Gayet, Steles de lu XII 1 ' dynasti o, pi. xix.). 
The Timihu, whom Moutlrntpu Nibhntp&ri, iu his temple of Gebelen, boasts of having conquered, aro 
probabiy Berber tribes of tho Theban oases (Darjessy. Notes eb Rmurtjiw, § xxxii., in tho Rccvt.il do 
Traraux. vol. xiv. p. 2t»), as wore ihe Timihii of the VI'-’ 1 dynasty (cf. p. 432 of the present work). 

3 Drawn by Vouchor-Gudin, from a sketch by I'bisse »’Avnxxrs, Histoire de l’ Art dgyptimi. This 
pyramid is now completely destroyed. 

,J Tins cartouches of Autu'da (PtTiar,, A Season in Egypt, No. 310), inscribed on tho rocks of 
Elephantine, faro the record of a visit which this prineo paid to Syene, probably on his return from 
some raid; many similar inscriptions of Pharaohs of tho XIJ 411 dynasty were inscribed in analogous 
circumstances. Nubkhopirri Antuf boasted of having worsted the Amu and the negroes (l»inon- 
(Jhabas, La Papyrus Abbott, in the Revue Archfoluyiqve, 1st series, vol. xvii. pp. 267, 26S). On one of 
tho rooks of tin* island of Konnsso, Mcmthotpff Nibliotpuri sculptured a scene of offerings in which 
tho gods are represented as granting him victory over all peoples (Chamtoluos, Monuments de 
VEgypie et de la Nubie, pi. eeevi. 3 ; Letsius, Denim., ii. 1506), Among the ruins of tho temple 
which he built at Gehelen, is a scene in which he is presenting flies of prisoners from different 
countries to the Theban gods (Daeessy, Notes eb Remarque?, § xxxii. and lxxxvii., in the Recucil de 
Tra rater, vol. xiv. p. 2d, and vol. xvi. p. 42), 
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of their building are found at Koptos , 1 Gebelen, El-Kab , 2 and Abydos . 8 
Thebes itself has been too often overthrown since that time for any traces 
of work of the XI th dynasty kings in the temple of Amon to be distinguish 
able ; but her necropolis is still full of their “ eternal homes,” stretching 
in lines across the plain, opposite Karnak, at Drah abu’l-Neggah, and 
on the northern slopes of the valley of Deir-el-Babail Some were ex- 
cavated in the mountain-side, and presented a square facade of dressed stone, 
surmounted by a pointed roof in the shape of a pyramid . 4 Others were true 
pyramids, sometimes having a pair of obelisks in front of them, as well as 
a temple . 5 None of them attained to the dimensions of the Memphite 
tombs; for, with only its own resources at command, the kingdom of the 
south conld not build monuments to compete with those whose construction 
had taxed the united efforts of all Egypt , 6 but it used a crude black brick, 
made without grit or straw, where the Egyptians of the north had preferred 
more costly stone. These inexpensive pyramids were built on a rectangular 
base not more than six and a half feet high ; and the whole erection, which 
was simply faced with whitewashed stucco, never exceeded thirty-three feet in 
height. The sepulchral chamber was generally in the centre; in shape it 
resembled an oven, its roof being " vaulted ” by the overlapping of the courses. 
Often also it was constructed partly in the base, and partly in the foundations 
below the base, the empty space above it being intended merely to lighten 
the weight of the masonry. There was not always an external chapel attached 
to these tombs, but a stele placed on the substructure, or fixed in one of the 
outer faces, marked the spot to which offerings were to be brought for the dead ; 
sometimes, however, there was the addition of a square vestibule in front of the 
tomb, and here, on prescribed days, the memorial ceremonies took place. The 

1 Mr. Harris pointed out tlmt in the masonry of the bridge at Koptos there are blocks bearing the 
cartouches of N ubkliopirri Antftf (Biuch-Chabap, Le Papyrus Abbott, in the Revue Areh'ologique , 
1st series, vol. xvi. p. 267). 

- Here, on the rock where now stands the Qubbah of Sheikh Mousa, Monlhotpu I., Nibhotpfm, 
built a little temple discovered by SI. Grebaut (Dabessy, Notes et Remarque % § IxxsviL, in the 
It ecuetl fie Tmvaux, vol. xvi. p. 42 ; J, 1>E Morgan, Notice des families et dMuii-mcnts execute* pendant 
Yaunde 1S93 , p. 8 ; G. Wiiaocgbby Frazer, El-Kcth and (h helm, in the Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archaefilotjy, vol. xv., 1892-08, p. 497, and pi. iii.. No. xv.). 

3 Makijette, Catalogue Gemfral <ks Monuments d’ Abydos, pp. 98, 97, NuS.5ii,uI5j and SIauilti’e- 
Masphio, Monuments divers, pi. xiix. p. 15. 

* The tomb of the :irst Arauf, who never bore the kingly title, aud whoso stele, now in the Gizeh 
Museum, is reproduc'd in the illustration ou p. lift of the present work, belongs to this class. 

3 The two obelisks which stood hi front of the tomb of Xubkhopirri Autuf respectively measured 
11 ft. G in. aud 12 ft. 2 in. in height (Mauirtte-Maspero, Monuments divers, pi. L a, and pp. 15, 16; 
cf Villikus-Stt art, Nile Cleanings, pp, 273, 274, pi. xxxiii.). Both have recently been desttoyed. 

0 None of the Theban pyramids are now standing; but in I860 Marietta discovered the sub- 
.-truetures of two of them, viz. those of tho pyramids of Nubkhopini .Autuf and of Anaa (Maucette, 
Lf.ltre a M. le Yieomte de Rougd, pp. 1G, 17), which were made precisely like those of the pyramids 
of Abydos (Mauieite, Abydos, vol. ii. pp. 42-44, pis. lxvi, lxvit. ; Maspeuo, ArcMologic Rgyptieme. 
pp. 139-112). 
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statues of tlie double were rude and clumsy , 1 the coffins heavy and massive, and 
the figures with which they were decorated inelegant and out of proportion , 2 
while the stelse are very rudely cut . 3 From the time of the VI th dynasty the lords 
of the Said had been reduced to employing workmen from Memphis to adorn their 
monuments ; but the rivalry between the Thebans and the Heracleopolitans, 
which set the two divisions of Egypt against each other in constant hostility, 
obliged the Antufs to entrust the execution of their orders to the local schools of 
sculptors and painters. It is difficult to realize the degree of rudeness to which 
the unskilled workmen who made certain of the Akhmim and Gebelen sarco- 
phagi 4 must have sunk ; and even at Thebes itself, or at Abydos, the execution 
of both bas-reliefs and hieroglyphs shows minute carefulness rather than any 
real skill or artistic feeling. Failing to attain to the beautiful, the Egyptians 
endeavoured to produce the sumptuous. Expeditions to the Wady Hammamat 
to fetch blocks of granite for sarcophagi 5 became more and more frequent, and 
wells were sunk from point to point along the road leading from Koptos to the 
mountains. Sometimes these expeditions were made the occasion for pushing on 
as far as the port of Sau and embarking on the Red Sea. A hastily constructed 
boat cruised along by the shore, and gum, incense, gold, and the precious stones 
of the country were bought from the land of the Troglodytes . 6 On the return 
of the convoy with its block of stone, and various packages of merchandise, there 
was no lack of scribes to recount the dangers of the campaign in exaggerated lan- 
guage, or to congratulate the reigning Pharaoh on having sown abroad the fame 
and terror of his name in the countries of the gods, and as far as the land of'Puanlt. 

The final overthrow of the Herncloopolitan dynasty, and the union of the 

1 But few of these arv left: that of the Pharaoh Mouthotpd, now in the Vatican (Wiedemann 
jEgyptincht. Ge^chiektu p. 219j, and that of Antuf-auqir, now in the Museum ut Gizeh (SLariette, 
Catalogue General, pp. 85, 80). should not, however, be overlooked. 

'* Marihih:, Not. It. ihs Pnneipnux Monument*, pp. 32-81 ; even the royal coffins of this period — 
those of the Antufs in the Louvre (E de Xtocui:, Notire soiimairc, 1885, pp. 51, 02 ; Pierbet, Iteaueil 
d? Inscriptions tmC-lite*, vol. i. pp. feo-SV ; of. Catalogue <7c in Salle Histariquc, p. 152, No. 01 1, for the 
funerary casket bearing the name of Anlufaa) and in the British Museum (Biijch, On the Formulas 
of Hirer Royal Coffins, iu the Zeits thrift, ISO,), p. 53)— are of rude workmanship. 

s The stei.e of Irititiii (Maspeko. The Stele 0 JJf of the Lotivri, in the Transactions of the Society 
of Biblical AtvJucoh>yy, W. j. pr>. 555-502) and G 15 in the Louvre (Gatet, Stales da la XII 
• hjt.astk , pi. iiv.j, as also that of Mira in Turin (Oucuim, Discurso sullu Sloria. dell’ Ermeneutira 
Kgizia , iu tin? M> moire of the Academy of Turin, 2nd series, vol. xx. pis. i., ii.), are well designed 
but unskilfully oxi-eutul. The sculptor was less sure of his effects than the designer. 

4 For the painted coffins of the XT’* dynasty found at Gebelen and Akhmim, ef. Bodiiiant, 
Petits Monuments ct Petits Tt.xles reeueilUs en Egypte, § 10-51, in the lleceuil de Travaux, voi. ix, 
pp. 82-81, and Notes des Voyages ; also in the Remc.il, vol. xi. pp. 1 10-143. 

s LEl'fsrus, Di-uhii., xi. 140 d-h, lot) c; cf. Maspero, Les Monuments Egyptian* de la Vallcfe de 
Hammamat, in the Ramie Orientate < t Anidncoine, 2nd series, 1877, pp. 333-3-11; Scuiapaiielli, La 
Catena Qricniale dell’ Egitto, pp. 32-30. 

<• Lmviuy, ikuhn,, ii. 150a; Golenischeff, R&ultals arehdblotjiijucs d'une excursion dans la Vallde 
de Haumauidl. pis. xv.-xvii. ; Chabas, Le Voyage d’un Jigypiien, pp. 5G-63; Bkugscii, Qeschichte 
Aiijy plans, pp. 110-112; Maseeko, De quelqu.es Navigations dr s Egyptians stir les cities de la mer 
F.rtjihrtfe, pp. 7-9 (a reprint from the Itecue Historique, 1870, vol. ix.) ; Schiaparelli, La Catena 
Orientate, pp. 98-1 Of). 
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two kingdoms under the rule of the Theban house, are supposed to have been 
the work of that Mxmthotpu whose throne-name was Nibkhrduri ; his, at any 
rate, was the name which the Egyptians of Eamesside times inscribed in the 
royal lists as that of the founder and most illustrious representative of the 
XI th dynasty , 1 The monuments commemorate Ms victories over the tJauaiu 
and the barbarous inhabitants of Nubia . 2 Even after he had conquered the 
Delta 3 he still continued to reside in Thebes ; there he built his pyramid , 1 and 
there divine honours were paid him from the day after his decease , 5 A scene 
carved on the rocks north of Silsileh represents him as standing before his son 
Antuf ; he is of gigantic stature, and one of his wives stands behind him. G Three 
or four kings followed him in rapid succession ; the least insignificant among 
them appearing to have been a Monthotpu Nibtouiri. Nothing but the 
prenomen — Sonkheri 7 — is known of the last of these latter princes, who was also 
the only one of them ever entered on the official lists. In their hands the 
sovereignty remained unchanged from what it had been almost uninter- 
ruptedly since the end of the VI m dynasty. They solemnly proclaimed their 
supremacy, and their names were inscribed at the head of public documents ; 
but their power scarcely extended beyond the limits of their family domain, and 
the feudal chiefs never concerned themselves about the sovereign except when 
he evinced the power or will to oppose them, allowing him the mere semblance of 
supremacy over the greater part of Europe. Such a state of affairs could only be 
reformed by revolution . 8 Amenemhaifc I., the leader of the uew dynasty, was oi 

1 lie in named on iht; table:- of Abydo3 and Saippira. on the- Otat-P.ev libation table (id. nr 
Saclov, Mudemt la rCWV des Rata, p. ."I, el sorp, pi. ii., Xo. 0),in the "Util of Aucvstcvn ’’alKarnak 
(PitlriSE d’Avuxxes, Monnuunts, pi. 3.; L mates. Aummhl dt,r wichtigslcK UrfcnnJcn, pi, i.). lu the 
procession ou the walls of fho lt.inies.su uni {Lersnrs, Eeuhiu., iii. It!.'); (hi iwjij.iox, Mann merits, 
pi. cssis. lis) ho is pit ced between Alenes and Ahmosis, Mi-iics standing as tho ionotlor of the oldest 
Egyptian unpire, and Monihofph as the founder of the oldest Theban umpire. Finally, ho in els . 
represented in the tomb of KMbokhni (Lepsius., Denim., iii. 2 «) and in ihat of Aithurkaiii 'T;\:utu.\ 
Excerpta Hiero/jlyphirit, pi. sssv. ; tkiAMpoLLio.v, Munamcnls, vol. i. p. 8'U: lTu&c x>’ Aviis.sio-, 
Monuments, pi. iii.; L.U’.-xcs, lhnkin. , iii. 2 d). 

2 In tho XLT 1 year of his icign, two ofilcu’S passing through Aswan mention the transport by 
river of troops sent out against tho L'uuuiu of Nubia (ITtuik, A Season in Egypt. pi. \iii., No. 213), 

s Among other proofs of his authority ou;r the Delta, 1 would draw attention to tho fact thru 
there was at Elephantine, in fiio 1 * year of his reign, a personage who was prince of Heliopolis, to 
whom Monthotpu had entrusted a military command (Pirnur, .1 Season in Egypt, pi. v iii.. No. 212). 

4 Tho pjramid v.as called Klii-hiuL (MAriciTn, Catalogue Ucnemh, p, 13d, No. C0f> ). I found 
the remains of' if in ISol, at Drab nbuT-Negguh, and almi an architrave bearing tho cartouches of 
Monthotpd. and belonging to his funerary chapel. In the time of the 3LX a dynasty this pyramid nas 
btill intact (Allot l Papyrus, pi. iii. 1. 11). 

5 Rchiai*ai;klu, Huho ArcbulogLo di ft retire, pp. 102-101, No. 15»1. 

B Eisknloiii:. An JUstarieal Monument, in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, 
1881, pp. 9S-102 ; XVacbik, A Season in Egypt, pp. 13, 17, and pi. xvi., Xo. ISO. 

7 The classification of these obscure Pharaohs is still very tentative, the most important of recent 
attempts at arranging them in order being that made by Pjetuik (A Season in Egypt, pp. 3U-10, and 
A History of Egypt, vol. i. pp. 12G-144. Hteindorlf believes that some of them are to bo transferred 
to the XIII th dynasty (Die, Iuinige Mentuhotep nnd Anti fill the Zcitschrift, vol. xxxiit., pp. 77-90). 

* Tho kings forming the XII th dynasty had been placed in tho XYL th by Ohampollion and the first 
Egyptologists. During the last months of Ms life Champolliou recognized his mistake, and identified 
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the Theban race ; whether he had any claim to the throne, or by what means 
he had secured the stability of his rule, we do not know . 1 Whether he had 
usurped the crown or whether he had inherited it legitimately, he showed 
himself worthy of the rank to which fortune had raised him, and the nobility 
saw in him a new incarnation of that type of kingship long known to them 
by tradition only, namely, that of a Pharaoh convinced of his own divinity and 



ran: rrTAr.Afm M-'.NTnoTrr HEcnmxG the homage oi- ms successor— antCf— in inn shat er-rio&eeh . 4 


determined to assert it. He inspected the valley from one eud to another, 
principality by principality, norne by nome, “ crushing crime, and arising 
like Tuniu himself; restoring that which he found in ruins, settling the 
bounds of the towns, and establishing for each its frontiers.” The civil 
wars had disorganized everything; no (me knew what ground belonged to the 
different nomas, what taxes were due from them, nor how questions of irrigation 
could he equitably decided. Amenemhait set up again tbe boundary steles, 
and restored its dependencies to each nome: £< He divided the waters among 

Amonemh&it with the Amenemcs of Manetho; but his discovery lay buried among bis papers, and it 
was Lepsius who, in IS 10, had the honour of correcting the mistake of his predecessors ( Atiswahi der 
■n-ii'liiifjAU'ti Vrlitiwlca , UebusirM drr Tafcln, and Eeber die 12^ JEgyptische KUnigndynastie, in tbe 
Muitohs of tbe Academy of Berlin, 1853; cf. Bex. sen, JEgyytans Stelle, \ol. ii. pp. 275-2815). 

1 Blit ascii (GesvhiAic Aigyytens, p. 117) makes him oat to be a descendant of Amenemhait, tbe 
prince of Thebes who lived under Monthoipu Nibtuiri, and who went to bring tbe stone for that 
Pharaoh’s sarcophagus from the Wady Hammamat. He had previously supposed him to be this 
prince himself. Eiiln r of these hypotheses becomes probable, according as Kibtuiri is supposed to 
have lived before or after Nihkhrouu (cf. Maspero, in tbe Revue Critique, 1875, vol. ii. pp. 3t)0, 31)1). 

2 Brawn by Boudier, from a sketch by Petrie, Ten Yearn'’ Digging in Egypt, p. 71, No. 2. 
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them according to that which was in the cadastral surveys of former times.” 1 
Hostile nobles, or those whose allegiance was doubtful, lost the whole or part 
of their fiefs; those who had welcomed the new order of tilings received 
accessions of territory as the reward of their zeal and devotion. Depositions 
and substitutions of princes had begun already in the time of the XI th dynasty. 
Antuf Y., for instance, finding the lord of Koptos too lukewarm, had had him 
removed and promptly replaced . 2 The fief of Siut accrued to a branch of the 
family which was less warlike, and above all less devoted to the old dynasty 
than that of Khiti had been . 3 Part of the nome of the Gazelle was added to the 
dominions of Nuhri, prince of the Hare nome ; the eastern part of the same nome, 
with Monatt-Khufui as capital, was granted to his father-in-law, Khmimhotpu I . 4 
Expeditions against the tJauaiu, the Mazaiu, and the nomads of Libya and Arabia 
delivered the fellahin from their ruinous raids and ensured to the Egyptians 
safety from foreign attack . 5 Amenemkait had, moreover, the wit to recognize 
that Thebes was not the most suitable place of residence for the lord of all 
Egypt ; it lay too far to the south, was thinly populated, ill-built, without monu- 
ments, without prestige, and almost without history. He gave it into the hands of 
one of his relations to govern in his name , 6 and proceeded to establish himself 
in the heart of the country, in imitation of the glorious Pharaohs from whom 
he claimed to be descended. But tbe ancient royal cities of Ivbeops and his 
children had ceased to exist; Memphis, like Thebes, was now a provincial town, 
and its associations were with the YI th and VIIl tu dynasties only. Amen emh ait 
took up his abode a little to the south of Dahshur, in the palace of Titoiii , 7 

1 Inscription at Bcnii-Hasan, 11, 3(1-40 ; cf. Maspero, La Grande Inscription de Behi-Uasmn , in- 
the Recueil do Travaux, vol. i, p. 162; Fb. Kbebs, Tie Ghnemotkis Nomarchi him iptione xEgyptiacd, 
pp. 22, 23, 

a Petbif, A History of Egypt, vol. i, pp. 130, 137, where the inscription is completely translated. 

s See the funerary inscription of Hapi-Zuttfi, dating from the reign of Osirtasen I. (Gbiffith, 
The Inscriptions of Siut and DSr-Rifeh, pi. iv„ and The Babylonian and Oriental Record , vol. iii. 
pp. 107, 108). Ha.pi-Zau.ii himself must have begun to govern under Ameueniha.lt I. The names of 
his parents are altogether different from the names that we meet with in the tombs of the lords of 
Siut during the Ileraeleopolifau period, and indicate another family ; either Hapi-Zafifi, or his father, 
was the first of a new line which owed its promotion to the Theban kings. 

4 Ma speed, La Grande Inscription de BCni-Hassan, in tbe Reeneil de Travaux , vol. i. pp. 177, 178; 
Griffith and Newberry, in Baii-IIamn, vol. ii. p. 14 ( Archeological Survey oi Egypt Exploration. 
Fund), give the genealogical table of this family. 

5 Sallier Papyrus n* 2, pi, ii. 1. 10; pi. iii. 1. 1. In the XXIY t! * year of Ameneiulnut, Montuusisii, 
Prince of Thebes, boasts of having conquered (he “ Lords of the Sands,” the Bedouin of Sinai, and 
the nomads of the desert between the Nile and the Bed Sea; lie had ravaged tlieir fields, taken their 
towns, aud entered their ports (Maspero, Vn Gauver tu nr tie. Thebes an debut dthi X1P dynnstk/m the 
Memoirs of the First Inti rnalional Congress of Oriental infs, in Paris, vol. ii. pp. 00, 01). These events 
must have taken place before the XX*' 4 year of Ameaeinhaifc 1. ; that is to say, while he yet reigned alone. 

8 Moulunsisii, to whom reference has just been made, in every way presents the appearance of having 
been a great baron, making war and mlminisiering the fief of Thebes on behalf of his sovereign (Stele 
G 1 in the Louvre, in Gayet, Steles de la XTL dynastic, pi. 1 ; cf Maspero, Ifn Gouvtnteur da Thebes, 
in the Memoirs of tlio First International Congress of Orientalists, in Paris, vol. ii. pp. 48-61). 

7 A stele of his XXX th year, found in the necropolis of Abydos, slates that the palace of Titoiii 
was his royal residence (Mabiette, Abydos , vol. ii. pi. 22; cf. Banvi£J.e-.Hoi?ge, Album photograpliique 
de la mission de M. de RougV, N o. 146); his establishment there seems to have been entered on the 
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which he enlarged and made the seat of his government. Conscious of 
being in the hands of a strong ruler, Egypt breathed freely after centuries 
of distress, and her sovereign might in all sincerity congratulate himself 
on having* restored peace to his country. u I caused the mourner to mourn 
no longer, and his lamentation was no longer heard, — perpetual fighting 
was no longer witnessed, — while before my coming they fought together as 
bulls unmindful of yesterday, — and no man’s welfare was assured, whether he 
was ignorant or learned.”— “ I tilled the land as far as Elephantine —I spread 
joy throughout the country, unto the marshes of the Delta. — At my prayer the 
Nile granted the inundation to the fields : — no man was an hungered under 
me, no man was athirst under me, — for everywhere men acted according to my 
commands, and all that I said was a fresh cause of love.” 1 

in the court of Amenemhait, as about all Oriental sovereigns, there were 
doubtless men whose vanity or interests suffered by this revival of the royal 
authority ; men who had found it to their profit to intervene between Pharaoh 
and his subjects, and who were thwarted in their intrigues or exactions by the 
presence of a prince determined on keejfing the government in his own hands. 
These men devised plots against the new king, and he escaped with difficulty from 
their conspiracies. “It was after the evening meal, as night came on, — I gave 
myself up to pleasure for a time, — then I lay down upon the soft coverlets in my 
palace, I abandoned myself to repose, — and my heart began to be overtaken by 
slumber ; when, lo ! they gathered together in arms to revolt against me, — and I 
became weak as a serpent of the field. — Then I aroused myself to fight with my 
own hands, — and 1 found that I had but to strike the unresisting. — Whenl took 
a foe, weapon in hand, 1 made the wretch to turn and flee ; — strength forsook 
him, even in the night ; there were none who contended, and nothing vexatious 
was effect ed against me.” 2 The conspirators were disconcerted by the promptness 
with which Amenemhait had attacked them, and apparently the rebellion was 
suppressed on the same night in which it broke out. But the king was growing 
old, his son tJsii'lusen was very young, and the nobles were bestirring them- 
selves in prospect of a succession which they supposed to be at hand. 3 The 
best means of putting a stop to their evil devices and of ensuring the future of 

Turin Ci won as marking an event in Egyptian history, probably the beginning of the XII Hl dynasty 
(I.e mas, Aurumld , pi. iv. fragm. UiJ. On the identification of Titoui with a site near Dahshur, see 
Bkcgsch, Nintiannaire G&t>jr<tphiyue, pp. 083-985; a passage in the Pi&nkhi stele shows that, at all 
events, the place was situated somewhere between Memphis and Medfim. 

* Saltier Papyrus if 2, pi. i. 11. 7-9; pi. ii. 11. 7-10. 

s Saltier Papyrus n° 2, pi. i. 1. 9; ph ii. L 3. OF- the Bhort article by Dusuchen, Bericht iiber 
nine Rartmverschuorung tenter Amenemha L> in the Zeiischrift, 1874, pp. 30-35. 

3 This is the interpretation which I put upon a passage in the Saltier Papyrus n« 2, pi. iii. 1. 5, 
in which Amenemhait says that advantage was taken of trail tasen’s youth to conspire against him, and 
compares the ills bred by these conspiracies to the havoc wrought by the locusts or by the Nile, 
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the dynasty was for the king to appoint the heir-presumptive, and at one© 
associate him with himself in the exercise of his sovereignty. In the XX tu 
year of his reign, Amenemhait solemnly conferred the titles and prerogatives of 
royalty upon his sou Usirtasen : “ I raised thee from the rank of a subject, — 
1 granted thee the free use of thy arm that thou mightest he feared. — As for 
me, I apparelled myself in the fine stuffs of my palace until I appeared to 
the eye as the flowers of my garden, — and I perfumed myself with essences as 
freely as I pom* forth the water from my cisterns.” 1 usirtasen naturally 
assumed the active duties of royalty as his share. “ He is a hero who wrought 
with the sword, a mighty man of valour without peer : he beholds the barbarians, 
he rushes forward and falls upon their predatory hordes. He is the hurler 
of javelins who makes feeble the hands of the foe ; those whom he strikes 
never more lift the lance. Terrible is he, shattering skulls with the blows of 
his war-mace, and none resisted him in his time. He is a swift runner who 
smites the fugitive with the sword, but none who run after him can overtake 
him. He is a heart alert for battle in his time. He is a lion who strikes with 
his claws, nor ever lets go his weapon. He is a heart girded in armour at the 
sight of the hosts, and who leaves nothing standing behind him. He is a 
valiant man rushing forward when he beholds the fight. He is a soldier 
rejoicing to fall upon the barbarians: ho seizes his buckler, he leaps forwaid 
and kills without a second blow 7 . Hone may escape his arrow ; before he bends 
his bow the barbarians flee from Ms arms like dogs, for the great goddess** 
has charged him to fight against all who know not her name, and whom he 
strikes he spares not ; he leaves nothing alive.” 3 The old Pharaoh <{ remained 
in the palace,” waiting until his son returned to announce the success of his 
enterprises/ and contributing by his counsel to the prosperity of their 
common empire. Such was the reputation for wisdom which he thus 
acquired, that a writer who was almost his contemporary composed a treatise in 
his name, and in it the king was supposed to address posthumous instructions 
to his son on the art of governing. He appeared to his son in a dream, and 
thus admonished him: ** Hearken unto my words ! — Thou art king over 

1 Stdlier Papyrus n° 2, pL i. 11. 5-7. There has been considerable discussion as fn tins dale at 
■which Usirtasr-n I. began to fbnre his father’s llirone. By a side from Abydus. dating from the 
XXX 1 ' 1 year of Au-eiu'iuhfiit 1. and the X th of 'Usirtasen (Mak/but, Notice da J'tiuvipaux Monu- 
nunt% lSfil, pp. So, Sb‘, No. 72; ol. ii. pi. xxii.; Catalogue Guidral, pp. Jill, 3U5, Ho. 55S; 

-0 an yi J jI.e-IIouo £, A Hum 1 7i < it t, graph igne, Ho. 140, Inscriptions ncttfillies en Egypte, pi. viii.), the date 
is fixed as the X'X Ul year of Aiuenontbait. 

" Thu great goddess Sokhit, with. ihe head of a lioness, liad destroyed men at the command of Bit, 
and made herself drunken with their blood (efi pp. J63, 1GG of the present work); and from, that time 
onward Kite wus the goddess of battle-fields anti carnage. 

* Berlin Papyrus n r> 1, 11. 51-G5; <;f. Masi-g uo. Le Papyrus de Berlin rfi 1, in the Melanges 
(VArch&Aogie Egyplienne ct AssyHenne, Tol. iii. pp- 77-82, and Lee Conics popnlaires, 2nd edit, 
pp. 102, 103; Put rib, Egyptian Tales, vol. i. pp. 103, 104-. 

* Berlin Papyrus n a 1* 11. 50, 51 ; ef, Masfebo, Les Contes populates, 2nd edit., pp, 101, 102. 
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the two worlds, prince oyer the three regions. Act still better than did thy 
predecessors. — Let there be harmony between thy subjects and thee, — lest they 
give themselves up to fear ; keep not thyself apart in the midst of them ; make 
not thy brother solely from the rich and noble, fill not thy heart with them 
alone ; yet neither do thou admit to thy intimacy chance-comers whose place 
is unknown .” 1 The king confirmed his counsels by examples taken from his 
own life, and from these we have learned some facts in his history. The little 
work was widely disseminated and soon became a classic ; in the time of the 
XIX th dynasty it was still copied in schools and studied b3 r 3’oung scribos as 
an exercise in style . 2 Usirfasen’s share in the sovereignty had so accustomed 
the Egyptians to consider this prince as the king de facto, that they had gradu- 
ally - come to write his name alone upon the monuments . 3 When Amenemhait 
died, after a reign of thirty years, TJsiriasen was engaged in a war against the 
Libyans. Dreading an outbreak of popular feeling, or perhaps an attempted 
usurpation by one of the princes of the blood, the high officers of the crown kept 
Amnnemhuit’s death secret, and despatched a messenger to the camp to recall 
the young king. lie left his tent by night, unknown to the troops, returned 
to the capital before anything had transpired among tho people, and thus the 
trmifiition from the founder to his immediate successor — always a delicate crisis 
for a now dynast} — scorned to come about quite naturally . 1 The precedent of 
eo-regnuncy having been established, it was scrupulously followed by most of 
the succeeding sovereigns. In the XLII lld } r ear of his sovereignty, and after 

1 Sit J! hr Papyrus :r 2, pi. i. 11. 2-4 

s We have t'jjfe tiM ia tho papyri in the British Museum, Saltier Papyri n ot 1 and 2 in tho 
.1 Utlmjtn Papyrus til -until <h Traeaux , vol. ii. p. 70, and plates), and Ostrac.ii 5029-5638 in tho 
Uriti.-h Museum. It has been translated as a whole by Masperu (The Instructions of Amenemhat I. 
unto l is .-on i au-tan n. in tho Beards of the Past, 1st edit., vol. ii. pp. D-1G), by Bciuon (Die Dnter - 
‘trei n i',nj,‘i> de -. Kiinitjs Am < to - nth at I ), and by AmiLlixeav (Etude sur Us pr&optes d’Amenemhat I"', in 
the Tkatcil do Troci'dx. vol. x. pp. 08-121, and vol. xi. pp. 100-110). Parts of it have been trans- 
lated by F>“m sciies (JJ» riehi tiler tine Jltinmrerschuirnnij miter Amcaemha J.,iu the Zeitschrift, 1871, 
pp. .u ul 1-y (Djnpthm Texts, pp. 10-20). Certain details of the text may escape our 

interpretation, but the genoutl souse is clear. 

J Wo have f-tol/e in which the years of the reign of tTsirtasen alono are given, for tho ‘VII th year 
t Maspluu Kvh s sur out [r pies points de iiranmaire el d'Hisloirc, in the Zeitschrift, 1 881, p. 1 16, «t seq.), 
;or the JX‘ J * year (O 2 in the Louvre, in Piei.het 1 , liecneil d’ Inscriptions ineditvs, vol. ii. p. 107, cfc seq. ; 
(.t AYLi’, Stiles de la NIP dynastic, ph ii. ; Pii'HL, Inscriptions, vol. i. pi. ii.; C o in the Louvre, in 
Maspeuo, Stir unc fur mule fundro ire Jcs I. tittles de la Nil' dynttstie, in the Memoirs of the Orientalist 
Congress at Lyons, vol. i., plate; Piebiust, lUeueil d 1 Inscriptions, vol. ii. p. 101, et seq.; Gayet, 
Aliks ih la XIF dynastic, pi. iv.), for the X th year (Marietta, Alydos, vol. ii. pi. xxvi., and Catalogue 
General, p. I2S, No. 502; E. ami J. de Boi:«k, Inscriptions recuullies en Eyyptc, id. ix.). The III rd 
year, which is the dub given by the Berlin MS. as that of the lebnilding of the temple of Heliopolis 
(cf. pp. 50) -503 of the present worlr), belongs to the beginning of the co-xegnancy, although Usir- 
iaseu I. 5k alone named. 

4 He died ou tho seventh day of the second month of Shaft, in the XXX th year of his reign, and 
what happened at the time is told at the beginning of the Adventures of Sinuldt, whore the author 
Beams to have confined himself to a record of facts (Maspero, Leg Premieres Liynes des Me'mires 
de Sinuhlt, restiiudes d'apres d'Ostracon 27419 du Mustfs de. Ihnilcup in tho Nemoires da l Institut 
Egyptien, vol ii. p. 3, et seq. ; Griffith, Fragments of Old Egyptian Stories, in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology, 1891.-92, vol. xiv. pp. 452-458 ; cf. Maspf.ro, Les Contes populates de 
VEgypie Ancienne, 2ml edit, pp. 98, 97, and Petrie, Egyptian Tales , vol. i. pp. 97, US. 
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having reigned alone for thirty-two years, Usirtasen T. shared his throne with 
Amenemhait II . ; 1 and thirty-two years later Amenemhait II. acted in a similar 
way with regard to tfsirtasen II . 2 Amenemhait III. and Amenemhait IV. were 
long co-reguant . 3 The only princes of this house in whose cases any evidence 
of co-regnancy is lacking are "Usirtasen III., and the queen Sovknofriuri, 
with whom the dynasty died out. 

It lasted two hundred and thirteen years, one month, and twenty-seven 
days , 4 and its history can be ascertained with greater certainty and complete- 



AN ASIATIC CHIEF IS PRESENTED TO KHNUMHOTP& BY NOFIRHOTPO, AND BY KlliTI, 
THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE HUNTSMEN. 4 


ness than that of any other dynasty which ruled over Egypt. We are doubt- 
less far from having any adequate idea of its great achievements, for the 
biographies of its eight sovereigns, and the details of their interminable wars 
are very imperfectly known to us. The development of its foreign and 

1 Sec Stele Y, 4 of the Leyden Museum, which is dated the XLlV t! ‘ year of Usirla'-en I. and tlio 
II’" 1 year of Aincnemhitifc il. (Lehmans, Lfttre it Fraagois Saholini, pp. 84-80. and pi. iv. 87; and 
Description raisonntf,, ties imminent* e'jypliem du Muede do LnjJe, p. 261; Li, rates, Ansimld dor 
vsiehiiffsten J r rl:tiudeu. pi, x.) 

- A t otive tfiblft afc Aswan, dated, tlie XXXV th year of Amenemhiiit If. and the III rd year of 
(Tsirtascn II. (Young, Hieroglyphics, pi. Ixi. : Lepsics, Anmald dor wiehtigstt.n Urbindrn , pi. x., and 
Denim., ii. 123 o'). 

s E. de Hough, Lettre a JL Icemans, in the Home Arclufnhtjigue, 1st series, vol. vi. p. 573. We 
hare several monuments of their joint reign (I/Emus, Ausicahl tier wichtujsten Urkunden, pi. x., and 
Denhn., ii. HO m), but they give no dates enabling ns to fix the time of its common cement. 

* This is its total duration, as given in the Turin papyrus (Lursirs, Ausicahl der vsichtigslen 
Urltundcn, pi. vii, fragm. 72, 1. 3). Several Egyptologists have thought that Mauetho had, in Ins 
estimate, counted the j oars of each sovereign as consecutive, and have hence proposed to conclude that 
tbo dynasty only lasted ICS years (Bhugsch, Geschichte JEgyplem, pp. 114, 115), or 160 (Lieblein, 
Recherche 8 sur hi Chronologic Egyptienne, pp. 76-88), or 194 (Ed. Meyeb, Geschiehle des Altcrthums , 
vol. i. p. 122, and GeschicMe des alien JEgyptenx, p. 172, note 1). It is simpler to admit that the 
compiler of the papyrus was not in error; we do not know the length of the reigns of tjsirtabeu II., 
(Tsutasen III, and Amenemb&tfc III., and their unknown years may be considered as completing the 
tale of the two hundred and thirteen years (ef. Petrie, A History of Egypt, vol. i. pp. 145-147). 

5 Brawn by Baucher-Gudin, from a chromolithograph in Lepsiijs, Denkm,, ii. 183. 
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domestic policy we can, however, follow without a break Asia had as little 
attraction for these kings as for their Memphite predecessors; they seem 
to have always had a certain dread of its warlike races, and to have merely 



®' ?,K 0V T,:r: or ASIATICS, WITH TUEIIt ERASTS, KUOIGIIT KEFOBI! KIINCmUOXtO. 

contented themselves with repelling (heir attacks. Amenemhait I. had com- 
pleted the line of fortrc&ses across the isthmus , 3 and these were carefully 
maintained by his successors. The Pharaohs were not ambitious of holding 



TUI’ VOMEX PAS-'IXt! I5V XX 1‘HOCES^IOV, IX CHARGE OP A WARRIOR AXI> OF A MAX X'LAVINU 
VI’OX THE EYRE. , 


direct sway over the tribes of the desert, and scrupulously avoided interfering 
with their affairs as long as the “ Lords of the Sands ” agreed to respect the 
Egyptian frontier . 2 Commercial relations were none the less frequent and 

1 A passage in the Adventures of Sinuhil , in which the hero describes the eastern frontier of the 
Delta, shows that it was then protected by a line of fortresses ( Berlin Papyrus n” 1, 11. 16-19). 

3 Up to the present time no records have been found of any war against the “Lords of the Sands,” 
excepting under Amenemhait J. (in Stele C 1 in the Louvre, ef. p. -164, note 3, of the present work) 
and under "Dsirtasen I. (Stele de Monlhotjni , I. 10, in Marie rTE, Abydos , vol. ii. pi. xxiii.). 
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certain on this account. Dwellers by the streams of the Delta were accustomed 
to see the continuous arrival in their towns of isolated individuals or of whole 
bands driven from, their homes hy want or revolution, and begging for refuge 
under the shadow of Pharaoh’s throne, and of caravans offering the rarest 
products of the north and of the east for sale. A celebrated scene in one of 
the tombs of Beni-Hasan illustrates what usually took place. We do not know 
what drove the thirty-seven Asiatics, men, women, and children, to cross the 
Bed Sea and the Arabian desert and hills in the YI th year of tJsirfasen II. ; 1 
they had, however, suddenly appeared in the Gazelle nome, and were there 
received by Khiti, the superintendent of the huntsmen, who, as his duty was, 
brought them before the prince Khnumhotpu. The foreigners presented the 
prince with green eye-paint, antimony powder, and two live ibexes, to conciliate 
his favour ; while he, to preserve the memory of their visit, had them represented 
in painting upon the walls of his tomb. The Asiatics carry bows and arrows, 
javelins, axes, and clubs, like the Egyptians, and wear long garments or close- 
fitting loin-cloths girded on the thigh. One of them plays, as he goes, on an 
instrument whose appearance recalls that of the old Greek lyre. The shape 
of their arms, the magnificence and good taste of the fringed and patterned stub's 
with which they are clothed, the elegance of most of the objects which they have 
brought with them, testify to a high standard of civilisation, equal at least to that 
of Egypt. Asia had for some time provided the Pharaohs with slaves, certain 
perfumes, cedar wood and cedar essences, enamelled vases, precious stones, 
lapis-lazuli, and the dyed and embroidered woollen fabrics of which Chaldron 
kept flic monopoly until the time of the Homans. 3 Merchants of the Delta 
braved the perils of wild beasts and of robbers lurking in every valley, while 
transporting beyond the isthmus products of Egyptian manufacture, such as 
line linens, chased or doisor, nf jewellery, glazed pottery, and glass paste or metal 
amulets. Adventurous spirits wiio found life dull on the banks of the Kile, 
men who had committed crimes, or who believed themselves suspected by 
iheir lords on political grounds, conspirators, deserters, and exiles were well 
received by the Asiatic tribes, and sometimes gained the favour of the sheikhs. 
In the time of the XJI 111 dynast)', Southern Syria, the country of the “Lords 
of the Sands,” and the kingdom of Xadiuna were full of Egyptians whose 

1 Tills bas-relief was fir.il noticed and described by Chami'OLEIon (Monuments ile VEijypte., pi. 
cccIm., ecelxii,), who took the immigrants for Greeks of the archaic period (Ltitrts denies d’Egypte, 
pp. 7b, 77 ; unit Monuments, vuL ii. pp. 110-112). Others have wished to consider it as representing 
Abraham, the tons of Jacob, or at least a baud of Jews entering into Egypt, and on the strength of 
this hypothesis it 1ms often been reproduced: tios.Eni.iM, Monmmuti Sturioi , pis. xxviii., xxis.: 
Lkpsius, Benkm.y ii, 131-133; (Bnuoscai, Histoire d’Egyple, p. G3; G hi man and Nkwbekuy, in 
Arcbitologieal Survey of Egypt Exploration Fund, vol. i. ids. xxx., xxxi. 

i> On this point, cf. Emms, JEgypten und die livelier Jfosot, p. 2SS, ei setj,. 

8 Sallier Papyrus n° 2, pi. vii. 11. 4-7. 
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eventful careers supplied the scribes and story-tellers with the themes of many 
romances. 1 2 

Sinti hit, the hero of one of these stories, 3 was a son of Ameuemlmit I., and 
had the misfortune involuntarily to overhear a state secret He happened 
to be near ilie royal tent when news of his father’s sudden death was brought 
to Usirtasen. Fearing summary execution, he fled across the Delta north of 
Memphis, avoided the frontier-posts, a, ml struck into the desert. “ I. pursued 
my way by night; at dawn I bad reached Puteni, and set out for the lake of 
Ivimoirid Then thirst fell upon me, and the death-rattle was in my throat, 
my throat cleaved together, and I said, ‘It is the taste of death!’ when 
suddenly I lifted up my heart, and gathered my strength together: I heard 
the lowing of the herds. I perceived some Asiatics; their chief, who had been 
in Egypt, knew me; lie gave me water, and caused milk to be boiled for 
me, and I went with him and joined his tribe.” But still Sinuhlt did not feel 
himself in safety, and fled into Kadumit, to a priuce who had provided au 
asylum for other Egyptian exiles, and where he “ could hear men speak the 
language of Egypt.” Here ho soon gained honours and fortune, “ The chief 
preferred me before his children, giving me his eldest daughter in marriage, 
and he granted me that 1 should choose for myself the best of his land near 
the frontier of a neighbouring country. It is an excellent laud, Am is its 
name. Figs are there and grapes; wine is more plentiful than water; honey 
abounds in it : numerous are its olives and all the produce of its trees ; there 
are corn and flour without end, and cattle of all kinds. Great, indeed, was 
that which was bestowed upon me when the prince came to invest me, install- 
ing me as prince of a tribe in the best of his land. I had daily rations of bread 
and win-*, day by day; cooked meat and roasted fowl, besides the mountain 
game which I took, or which was placed before me in addition to that which 
was brought mo by my hunting dogs. Much blitter was made for me, and 


1 .Berlin Papyrus n* 1, 11. 31-31; ef. Masfebo, Les Contes populaires, 2nd edit., pp. 09, 100. 

2 Part of ilia w-xt U to be found in Berlin (Lei-su'S, Denim., vi. 101-107). part in England 
(Him\m ii, Prugnit nhs of Old Egyptian Stores, in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology , 
1801-92, vol. xiv. pp. 152-158)*; portions of it were copied on Oatraea now in the British Museum 
(Busch, Inscriptions in the Erratic. and Demotic Character, p. S, pi, xxiii, No. 5029), aurl in the 
Museum of Gizeh (Misvr.uo, Lea Premieres Lignes d&t Mfwirea de Sinuhit, in the Menioirea dc 
Vlmtitut Egyptian, vol. ii. pp. 1-23). It has been summarised by Chabas (Les papyrus de Berlin, 
nfrits d’il y a quatre millc ans, pp. 37-52, and Panthdon Littifmire, vol. i.), translated into English l>y 
Goodwin (27m Story of Saneha , in Fraser's Magazine, 13G5, pp. 185-202; of. Records of the Past, 1st 
edit, vol. vi. pp. I3i-150, and Emma, Egyptian Tales, vol. i. pp. 97-127), into French by Maseebo (he 
Papyrus de Berlin u‘ 1, in the Melanges E Arch&ilogie, vol. iii. pp. 6-1-81. 132-160, and Les Contes 
populaires de Y figypte Ancfenne, 2nd edit, pp. 87—132). 

3 JTunoirl was not far from the modern village of El-Maglifar (Naville, The Store-City of Pithom 
and the Route of the Exodus, pp. 21, 22), and its lake is the lake of Ismailiah, whose bed was once 
part of the bed of the Bed Sea, or as the Egyptians called it, tho “ Very Black ; ” cf. p. 351, note 8 r 
of the present work. 
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milk prepared in every kind of way. There I passed many years, and the 
children which were horn to me became strong men, each ruling his own tribe. 
When a messenger was going to the interior or returning from it, he turned 
aside from his way to come to me, for I did kindness to all : I gave water to 
the thirsty, I set again upon his way the traveller who had been stopped on it, 
I chastised the brigand. The Pitaitiu, who went on distant campaigns to fight 
and repel the princes of foreign lands, I commanded them and they marched 
forth ; for the prince of Tonu made me the general of his soldiers for long 
years. When I went forth to war, all countries towards which I set out 
trembled in their pastures by their wells. I seized their cattle, I took 
away their vassals and carried off their slaves, I slew the inhabitants, the 
land was at the mercy of my sword, of my bow, of my marches, of my well- 
conceived plans glorious to the heart of my prince. Thus, when he knew 
my valour, he loved me, making me chief among his children when he saw 
the strength of my arms. 

“ A valiant man of Tonu came to defy me in my tent ; he was a hero beside 
whom there was none other, for he had overthrown all his adversaries. He 
said : ‘ Let Sinuhit fight with me, for he has not yet conquered me ! ’ and he 
thought to seize my cattle and therewith to enrich his tribe. The prince 
talked of the matter with me. I said : * I know him not. Verily, I am not his 
brother. I keep myself far from his dwelling ; have I ever opened his door, or 
crossed Ids enclosures ? Doubtless be is some jealous fellow envious at seeing 
me, and who believes himself fated to rob me of my cats, my goats, my kine, 
and to fall on my bulls, my rams, and my oxen, to take them. ... If he has 
indeed the courage to fight, let him declare the intention of his heart ! Shall 
the god forget him whom he has heretofore favoured? This man who has 
challenged me to fight is as one of those who lie upon the funeral couch.’ 
I bent my bow, I took out my arrows, I loosened my poignard, I furbished, my 
arms. At dawn all the land of Tonu. ran forth; its tribes were gathered to- 
gether, and all the foreign lands which were its dependencies, for they were 
impatient to see this duel. Each heart was on live coals because of me ; men 
and women cried ‘Ah!’ for every heart was disquieted for my sake, and they said; 
* Is there, indeed, any valiant man who w ill stand up against him ? Lo ! the 
enemy has buckler, battle-axe, and an armful of javelins.’ "When he had come 
forth and I appeared, I turned aside his shafts from me. When not one of them 
touched me, he fell upon me, and then I drew my bow against him. When my 
arrow pierced his neck, he cried out and fell to the earth upon his nose ; I 
snatched his lance from him, I shouted my cry of victory upon his back. While 
the country people rejoiced, 1 made his vassals whom he had oppressed to give 
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thanks to Montu. This prince, Ammianshi , 1 bestowed upon me all the 
possessions of the vanquished, and I took away his goods, I carried off his 
cattle. All that he had desired to do unto me that did I unto him ; I took 
possession of all that was in his tent, I despoiled his dwelling ; therewith was 
the abundance of my treasure and the number of my cattle increased .” 2 
In later times, in Arab romances such as that of Antar or that of Abu-Zeit, we 
find the incidents and customs described in this Egyptian tale ; there we have 
the exile arriving at the court of a great sheikh whose daughter he ultimately 
marries, the challenge, the fight, and the raids of one people against another. 
Even in our own day things go on in much the same way. Seen from afar, 
these adventures have an air of poetry and of grandeur which fascinates 
the reader, and in imagination transports him into a world more heroic and 
more noble than our own. He who cares to preserve this impression would 
do well not to look loo closely at the men and manners of the desert. 
Certainly the hero is brave, but he is still more brutal and treacherous; 
fighting is one object of his existence, but pillage is a far more important 
one. How, indeed, should it be otherwise ? the soil is poor, life hard aud 
precarious, and from remotest antiquity the conditions of that life have 
remained unchanged ; apart from firearms and Islam, the Bedouin of to-day 
are the same as the Bedouin of the days of Sinuhit . 3 

There are no known documents from which we can derive any certain 
information as to what became of the miniug colonies in Sinai after the reign 
of Papi II . 4 Unless entirely abandoned, they must have lingered on in com- 
parative idleness; for the last of the Memphites, the Heracleopolitans, and the 
early Thebans were compelled to neglect them, nor was their active life resumed 
until the accession of the Xll tb dynasty . 5 The veins in the Wady Maghara 
were much exhausted, but a series of fortunate explorations revealed the 
existence of untouched deposits in the Barbut-el-Khadim, north of the original 

1 This, was the name of the prince of Tonft, who had taken Sinuhit into such high favour. 

- Berlin Papyrus n' J 1, 11. 13-28, 78-147 ; cf. MasI’ERO, Les Conte* papulaires, 2nd edit., pp. 99, 
104- 109; I'mr, Tijy/itian Tnle> vol. i. pp. 99, 100, 105-110. 

3 Maspuio, La Syria avant Vinvasion des INbrv-ux, pp. 6. 7 (cf. La Jievue des Etudes Juives, 
vol. xiv.). 

* Thu latest iucCiiption of the Ancient Empire hitherto found in Sinai is Unit of the 1 L U(1 year of 
Tapi 11. (I OITIST be Laval, Voyage dans la Pdninsuh > Aruhign e , Hieratic Inscription, pi. 4, No, 3 ; 
Llvsius, JJenkm., ii. 110 a). 

3 There are monuments of Osirlason I. at SarMt-el-Khiidim (Brugscii, GtscMdde JEgyptens, 
p. 132; Major Felix, Note sopra le Dinastie do* Faruoni . p. 11); of AmenemMit II. {Account of the 
Surety, p. 183); of Amenemhait HI. at Sarbtit-el-Kh udim and at TVady Maghara (Burtost, Excerpta 
JUitroghiphica, pi. xlii, ; Champollioit, Monuments de V Egypt e et do la Nulie, vol. ii. pp. 690-692; 
LrMOs, JJtnhm ii. 387 a~h, 340 n; Account of the Surrey, pp. 175-177, 183, 184, and Photographs, 
vol. ill. pis. 3, 4) ; and of Aweneinhait IY. also in both places (Lepsius, Dcnlcm ii. 140 o-p ; Account 
of the Survey, pp. 177, 184, and Photographs, vol iii. pi. 4). No monument bearing the cartouches 
of Amen endi ait I., or which can be dated to his reign, has yet been found in Sinai. 
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workings. 1 Prom the time of Amenembait II. 2 these new veins were worked, 
and absorbed attention during several generations. Expeditions to the 
mines were sent out every three or four years, sometimes annually, under the 
command of such high functionaries as “ Acquaintances of the King/ 5 “ Chief 
Lectors,” and Captains of the Archers. As each mine was rapidly worked 
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out, the delegates of the Pharaohs were obliged to find new veins in 
order lo meet industrial demands. The task was often arduous and the 
commissioners generally took care to inform posterity very fully as to 
the anxieties which they had felt, the pains which they had taken, and the 
quantities of turquoise or of oxide of copper which they had brought into Egypt. 
Thus the Captain Hart, oris tells us that, on arriving at Sarbut in the month 
Phamenoth of an unknown year of Amenemhait III., he made a bad beginning 
in his work of exploration. Wearied of fruitless efforts, the workmen wore quite 
ready to desert him if he had not put a good face on the business and stoutly 
promised them the support of the local Hatkor. And, as a matter of fact, 
fortune did change. When he began to despair, “the desert burned like 
summer, the mountain was on fire, and the vein exhausted ; one morning the 
overseer who was there questioned the miners, the skilled workers who were 

5 For Sarbft t-tl-Klmdiru and ils history, see Timm's short summary, Egyptian Remains , in the 
Account of the Bun: eg of the Peninsula of Sinai, eh. vii. pp. 180-182. 

3 See an undated inscription, ami one dated the XXIV th year of Amenemhait IT., near the 
reservoir of Sarbut-el-KMdua (Biuch, Egyptian Remains, in the Account of the Survey, eh. vii. 
p. 183} 
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cattle and provisions —com, sixteen oxen, thirty geese, fresh vegetables, live 
poultry — to his vassals at the mines . 3 The mining population increased so fast 
that two chapels were built, dedicated to Hatlior, and served by volunteer 
priests . 4 One of these chapels, presumably the oldest, consists of a single 
rock-cut chamber, upheld by one large square pillar, walls and pillar having 
been covered with finely sculptured scenes and inscriptions which are now 
almost effaced. Tho second chapel included a beautifully proportioned 
rectangular court, once entered by a portico supported on pillars with 
Huthor-head capitals, and beyond the court a narrow building divided into 
many small irregular chambers. The edifice was altered and rebuilt, and 
half destroyed; it is now nothing but a confused heap of ruins, of which 
the original plan cannot be traced. Yotive steles of all shapes and sizes, 

1 Birch, Egyptian Remains, in the A r,count of the Survey, p. 1S6. 

- Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph in the Ordnance Survey, Photographs, vol. iii. pi. 8. 

s Fragments of inscriptions in Biucii, Egyptian Remains-, in the Account of the Survey, p. 186. 

* Wilson, Note on the Ruins at Sarah it- el -Khadim, in the Account of the Survey, ch. vii. The 
v.invB of the ruins are reproduced from photographs in the Ordnance Survey, vol. iii. pis. vi.-sviiL 

2 1 
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in granite, sandstone, or limestone, were erected here and there at random 
in the two chambers and in the courts between the columns, and flush 
with the walls. Some are still in situ , others lie scattered in the midst of 
the ruins. Towards the middle of the reign of Amenemhait III., the 
industrial demand for turquoise and for copper ore became so great that the 
mines of Sarbut-el-Khadim could no longer meet it, and those in the Wady 
Maghara were reopened . 1 The workings of both sets of mines were carried 
on with unabated vigour under Amenemhait IV ., 2 and were still in full activity 
when the XIII th dynasty succeeded the XII th on the Egyptian throne. 
Tranquillity prevailed in the recesses of the mountains of Sinai as well as 
in the valley of the Nile, and a small garrison sufficed to keep watch over the 
Bedouin of the neighbourhood. Sometimes the latter ventured to attack the 
miners, and then fled in haste, carrying off their meagre booty ; but they were 
vigorously pursued under the command of one of the officers on the spot, and 
generally caught and compelled to disgorge their plunder before they had 
reached the shelter of their (t douars.” The old Memphite kings prided them- 
selves on these armed pursuits as though they were real victories, and had them 
recorded in triumphal bas-reliefs; but under the XII th dynasty they were 
treated as unimportant frontier incidents, almost beneath the notice of the 
Pharaoh, and the glory of them — such as it was — he left to his captains then 
in command of those districts. 

Egypt had always kept up extensive commercial relations with certain 
northern countries lying beyond the Mediterranean. The reputation for 
wealth enjoyed by the Della sometimes attracted bands of the Haiu-nibh. 
to come prowling in piratical excursions along its shores ; 8 but their 
expeditions seldom turned out successfully, and even if the adventurers 
escaped summary execution, they generally ended their days as slaves in the 
Eayum, or in some village of the Said. At first their descendants preserved 
the customs, religion, manners, and industries of their distant home, and went 


s Inscriptions of tlio II nd , XXX th , XLI st ,XLII na , XLIII rd , and XLIY ttl years of Amenemhait III. 
nre given in Burton, Exccrpta Hieroglyphicn, pi. xii. ; CiusiroLMON, Monuments <le V Egypt ct de la 
Eubie, vol. ii. pp. 689-091 ; Lepsics, Denim., iL 1ST e,f~i ; Birch, Egyptian Remains, in the Account 
of the Survey, eh. vii. pp. 175-177, and Photographs, vol. iii. pi. 8. 

B See inscriptions of the Y tb and YII th years of Amenemhait 1Y. } in Lersius, Denim., ii. 187 d~e, 
140 n ; Account of the Survey, p. 177, and Photographs, vol. iii. pi. 4. 

3 S&ukliliari of XI th dynasty boasted that he had broken the yoke of the HaitkniM (Lepsius, 
Denim., ii. 150 a, 1. S; cf. Golenischeot, Iftfsultats dpigraphiques, pi. xvi. 1. 8). Here there is no 
question of a maritime expedition, as Oel&bas supposed (Etudes sur V Antiquity Historique, 2nd edit., 
pp. 174, 175), hut of Pharaoh’s repulse of an incursion of Asiatic pirates. The “Islands of the 
Yery*Green,” i,e. the Mediterranean, are incidentally mentioned in the Memoirs of SinuMt (Berlin 
Papyrus n° 1, 11. 210, 211). Prof. Petrie (Kahun, Gurob, and Hawnra, p, 44, and Ttlahun, Kalmn , 
and Gurob, pp. 9-11) has proved that there was a settlement of iEgean prisoners in the principality 
of Heracleopolis. 
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on making rough pottery for daily use, wliieli was decorated in a style recalling 
that of vases found in the most ancient tombs of the iEgean archipelago ; but 
they were gradually assimilated to their surroundings, and their grandchildren 
became fellahin like the 
rest, brought up from, in- 
fancy in the customs and 
language of Egypt. 

The relations with the 
tribes of the Libyan desert, 
the Tihunu. and the Timi- 
hu, were almost invariably 
peaceful ; although occa- 
sional raids of one of then- 
bands into Egyptian terri- 
tory would provoke counter 
raids into the valleys in 
which they took refuge with 
their flocks and herds . 1 
Thus, in addition to the 
captive Haiu-nlbu, another 
heterogeneous element, soon 
to be lost in the mass of 
the Egyptian population, 
was supplied by detach- 
ments of Berber women and 
children. The relations of 
Egypt with her northern 
neighbours during the two 
hundred years of the XII 11 * 
dyn.i.-t} were chiefly com- 
mercial, but occasionally 
this peaceful intercourse 
was broken by sudden incursions or piratical expeditions which called for 
active measures of repression, and were the occasion of certain romantic 
episodes. The foreign policy of the Pharaohs in this connexion was to remain 
strictly on the defensive. Ethiopia attracted all their attention, and demanded 
all their strength. The same instinct which had impelled their predecessors 

1 It was while on, an expedition against the Timihft that CFsistasen L learned the death of 
his father AmenemMit I. (Maspero, Les Contes populaires de VAncienne figypte, 2nd edit., pp 00- 

97 ; Petrie, Egyptian. Tales, vol. i. p. 98. 
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to pass successively beyond Gebel-Silsileh and Elephantine now drove the XII th 
dynasty beyond the second cataract, and even further. The nature of the valley 
compelled them to this course. From the Taeazze, or rather from the con- 
fluence of the two Mies down to the sea, the whole valley forms as it were a, 
Greater Egypt ; for although separated by the cataracts into different divisions, 
it is everywhere subject to the same physical conditions. In the course of 
centuries it has more than once been forcibly dismembered by the chances of 
war, hut its various parts have always tended to reunite, and have coalesced 
at the first opportunity. The Amami, the Iritit, and the Sitiu, all those nations 
which wandered west of the river, and whom the Pharaohs of the VI th and 
subsequently of the XI th dynasty either enlisted into their service or else 
conquered, do not seem to have given much trouble to the successors of 
Amenemhait I. The uauaiu and the Mazaiu were more turbulent, and it 
was necessary to subdue them in order to assure the tranquillity of the 
colonists scattered along the banks of the river from Phike to Korosko. They 
were worsted by Amenemhait I. in several encounters . 1 Usirtasen I. made 
repeated campaigns against them, the earlier ones being undertaken in his 
father’s lifetime . 2 Afterwards he pressed on, and straightway “raised his 
frontiers” at the rapids of Wady Haifa ; 3 and the country was henceforth the 
undisputed property of his successors. It was divided into nomes like Egypt 
itself; the Egyptian language succeeded in driving out the native dialects, 
and the local deities, including Didim, the principal god, were associated or 
assimilated with the gods of Egypt. Klmuinu was the favourite deity of 
the northern nomes, doubtless because the first colonists were natives of 
Elephantine, and subjects of its princes . 4 In the southern nomes, which 
had been annexed under the Theban kings and were peopled with Theban 
immigrants, the worship of Klmtunu was carried on side by side with the 
worship of Amort, or Amon-Ka, god of Thebes . 5 In accordance with local 
affinities, now no longer intelligible, the other gods also were assigned 
smaller areas in the new territory — Thofc at Pselcis and Pirabsit, where 


1 S'allitr Papyri'* a' 2 , pi. xi. I. 10, 

- See a .-tclo of this XXX' year uf AmenemMit I. s= the IX th year of tFsirtascn I. (Bnroscn, Die 
Nec/ttolanmc do- Tfna-Ttmi.eift, in the ZHtschri/t, 1882, pp. SO, 31). 

J The triumphal stole of Wady Haifa, on the site of the ancient Bohanl, which recorded tins 
ovnf, ia now in Florence (Champoluos; Retires writes d’Hgi/pte, 2nd edit., p. 124). [A missing 
portion of it has recently been •li-cox.rcd by Cuptain Lyons, and sent to Florence.™ Km] 

4 In Xnbisi Khnumu was entitled “Governor of the inhabitants of Lower Nubia, director of the 
gate of the mountain regions” ( But'oea, JJictionnaire G&bgraphique, p. 128S). Under the XYTII' ,J 
dynasty ho took the form of Ivhnumu-Pdi, in the temple? of Bebunli (LErsrrjs, Jjtnhm., iii. 170), 
Kuinmeh (ibid.., id., 60), and other plaets. 

J Lepsiiw was the first to show that the progress of the Theban colonisation may be traced by 
that of the worship of Anion (Ueher dk iriddei hopfigen Gothr Ammon mid Vh minds. in the Zaibchdjt, 
1877, p. 14, et. 6oq.). 
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a gigantic nabk tree was worshipped, 1 Ea near Derr, 3 and Horus at Miama 
and Banka. 3 The Pharaohs who had civilized the country here received 
divine honours while still alive. tTsirtasen III. was placed in triads along 
with Didun, Am on, and Khnumh; temples were raised to him at Semnek, 4 
Skotaui, 5 and Doshkeh ; 6 and the anniversary of a decisive victory which he 
had gained over the barbarians was still celebrated on the 21st of Paekons, 
a thousand years afterwards, under Thutmosis III. 7 The feudal system 
spread over the land lying between the two cataracts, where hereditary 
barons held their courts, trained their armies, built their castles, and 
excavated their superbly decorated tombs in the mountain-sides. The 
only difference between Nubian Egypt and Egypt proper lay in the greater 
heat and smaller wealth of the former, where the narrower, less fertile, and less 
well- watered land supported a smaller population and yielded less abundant 
revenues. 

The Pharaoh kept the charge of the more important strategical points in bis 
own hands. Strongholds placed at bends of the river and at the mouths of 
ravines leading into the desert, secured freedom of navigation, and kept off the 
pillaging nomads. The fortress of Derr [Kublnin.? — Ed.J, which was often re- 
built, dates in part at least from the early days of the conquest of Nubia. Its 
rectangular boundary — a dry brick wall — is only broken by easily filled up gaps, 
and with some repairs it would still resist an Ababdek attack. 8 The most 


1 Tue pr. punt Dakkob is .m ilm site of Psolois. The Pnubbit (Pnubs, Nupsi, Nupsi a) of the 
(irtelr gvuura pliers is u<, w probably represented by the ruins found on the custom bank of Die river, 
.ii'iir the vili igr of Humkeh, jnrt hi lute Iho entranco to the eocond cataract. 

- The filer jil name of Pcir was Pi-nl, House of ita” (Bnuosoii, Gcographisehc Iuseliriften, 
voi. i. i*. Ib’J;. 

= Mi., lu.i. tho Mama nf ihe classic geographers {Pusrr, vi.,xii., 85, 2; Juba, in Diror-MOmat’s 
Ffi.if.iiruta MIS o-ccu.it Grwwiun, vol. iii. pp. -177. 47$). on tins eastern bank of tho river, seouis t,o 
im i lU en v, hut t.-' now tho village of Toshkeh, where Burekkardl bad noticed tombs at tho beginning 
"i‘ thus century (Trttrch -in N tibia, p. f>3). Tho Egyptian town of Bafrka, which, in &pito of ih<* 
resemblance bid wi>i*u iho two name*. has nothing in common with the Aboccis of Ptolemy, seems to 
have been shiuled on iho Ate of the piCM.nl> village r.f Kuban (Bkugsch, Jbie Biblischen sichen Jnlire 
die Hung* f smith. pp. 11—1:5). 

* Tar tempi,, was not, us is usually ailirmed, built l»y Thiitniosis III. (LErsirs, Uthr 

dk n-ifldirhuntiij- ti OTt,/-, in iho Zeihehrij't, 1877, p. 21; Wim>miASX, JEijijptteehe ifesokichte, 
p. ThiUmonis Iff. inertly restored what had been built by tTsirtasen IIE., as was phowu 

bj E. in; liur-'g in his Ntfirmire x nr qitehpes pMmuiciies celestes, p. 22, et seq. (cf. Rente, Arcliea- 
bujiqtw, let soiies, voi. is.). As a matter of fact, one of tlm inscriptions states that Thutmosis 
ro-eshil dished the solemn rites and sacrifices instituted by ‘Osirtasan in tho temple of his 
father, Didun (Oalbiaub, Voyage it Meroii, Allas, vol. ii. pi. xxix. 3; Lebsivs, Dealcm., iii. 55, 
11 . 8 . 4 ). 

■' C’liAMi'oLLio.N-, Monument* da P Egypt? et dc la NnbF, pL i. '8, and vol. i. p. 1509 ; Luwrcs, 
lh id; m., iii. Ill h, in tire time of the Pharaoh A i, one of the last sovereigns of the XVIII th 
dynasty. 

*< T.Epstrs, Di.nkm iii. 59, under Thutomsis I1T. 

r Lu-sms Builmi., iii. 55, 1. 12; of. E. jde Rouge, M&noires sue qudrp.es phefnouienes celestes, 
pp. 25-27. 

* Iho most ancient bricks in the fortifications of Derr, easily distinguishable from tlioso belonging 
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considerable Nubian works of the XII th dynasty were in the three places from 
which the country can even now be most effectively commanded, namely, at the 
two cataracts, and in the districts extending from Derr to Dakkeh. Elephan- 
tine already possessed an entrenched camp which commanded the rapids and the 
land route from Syene to Pliilco. tJsirtasen III. restored its great wall; he 
also cleared and widened the passage to Sehel, as did PapI I. to such good 
effect that easy and rapid communication between Thebes and the new towns 
was at all times practicable. Some little distance from Phike he established 
a station for boats, and an emporium which he called Him Khakeri — “ the 
Ways of Khakeii” — after his own throne name — Khakeri . 1 Its exact site is 
unknown, but it appears to have completed on the south side the system of 
walls and redoubts which protected the cataract provinces against either 
surprise or regular attacks of the barbarians. Although of no appreciable 
use for the purposes of general security, the fortifications of Middle Nubia 
were of great importance in the eyes of the Pharaohs, They commanded 
the desert roads leading to the Red Sea, and to Berber and Gebel Barkel on 
the Upper Nile. The most important fort occupied the site of the present 
village of Kubiin, opposite Dakkeh , 2 and commanded the entrance to the 
Wady OJaki, which leads to the richest gold deposits known to Ancient 
Egypt. The valleys winch furrow the mountains of Etbai, the Wady 
Shauanib, the Waddy Umm Teyur, Gebel Iswud, Gebel Umm Kabriieh, all 
have gold deposits of their own. The gold is found in nuggets and in 
pockets in white quartz, mixed with iron oxides and titanium, for 
which the ancients had no use. The method of mining practised from 
immemorial antiquity by the lufaitaiu of the neighbourhood was of the 
simplest, and traces of the workings may be seen all over the sides of the 
ravines. Tunnels followed the direction of the lodes to a depth of fifty-five 
to sixty-five yards; the masses of quartz procured from them were broken 
up in granite mortars, pounded small and afterwards reduced to a powder 
in querns, similar to those used fox* crushing grain; the residue was 
sifted on stone tables, and the finely ground parts afterwards washed in 

to tho later restorations, are identical in shape and size with those of the walls at Syenn and El -ICah ; 
and the wall at El-Kub was certainly built not later than the XII th dynasty. 

1 The widening of the parage was ofTeeled in the year of his reign (Wilbotju. Canalizing 

fin' CatnrerJ, hi the Ea'.ueil fie Trttwuy, vel. xiil. pp. 202-20 1), tin: same year in which he established 
uio Egyptian frontier at Sctuunb. The other constructions aye mentioned, but not \ cry dearly, in 
a .‘•tele of the same year which came from Elephantine, and is now in the XJrilibh Museum ('Union, 
Tallts of ilia XU -* dynasty, in ihc Zrit thrift, 1875, pp. f>0, 51). The votive tablet, engraved in 
' honour of Anukit at Sehel (Litmus, Denim., ii, 180 h ), in wnieb the king boasts of having made fur 
the goddess “ the excellent channel [called] • the W a> s of KMkehri, 5 ” probably refers to this widening 
aud deepening of the passage in the TUT 11 year. 

" On the ruins of this important fortress, see the notice by Puis^i: n’AvasNHS, published by 
Gjjadas, Lee Inscriptions das Mines (For, pp. 13. I-h 
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bowls of sycamore wood, until the gold dust had settled to the bottom . 1 This 
was the Nubian gold which was brought into Egypt by nomad tribes, and for 
which the Egyptians themselves, from the time of the XII th dynasty onwards, 
went to seek in the land which produced it. They made no attempt to 
establish permanent colonies for working the mines, as at Sinai ; but a detach- 
ment of troops was despatched nearly every year to the spot to receive the 
amount of precious metal collected since their previous visit. The king 



OXK OF THE FACADES OF THE FORTRESS OF KUBBAN. 2 


Ifsirtasen would send atone time the prince of the nome of the Gazelle on such 
an expedition, with a contingent of four hundred men belonging to his fief ; s 
at another time, it would be the faithful Sihathor who would triumphantly 
scour the country, obliging young and old to v r ork with redoubled efforts for 
his master Amenemhait II . 4 On his return the envoy would boast of having 
brought back more gold than any of his predecessors, and of having crossed 
the desert without losing either a soldier or a baggage animal, not even a 
donkey. Sometimes a son of the reigning Pharaoh, even the heir-presumptive, 
would condescend to accompany the caravan. Amenemhait III. repaired or 

1 The gold-minos and the method of working them Tinder the Ptolemies have been described by 
Agatha rcLidos (M iiiii. 1 .r-T) j »ot, G'omnphi Gneai Mi, vires, vol. i. pp. 129-129; cf. Diodorus Sicultjs, 
iii. 12-11 ) ; the proees- cs emplojtd. were very ancient, and laid hardly changed since the time of the 
iirbt PhaiuuiiP, as is shown by a comparison of tue mining tools found in these districts with those 
which have been eALeied at Sinai, in the turipioise-min.es of the Ancient Empire. As to the 
present condition of the country, of. a note of Pbisse d’Avennes, in (In abas, Lcs Inscription a dus 
Min's Tor, pp. 27-29. The localities in which working drifts are met with have been marked by 
Linen I do Eolleionds on his map of Etbaye, 1854. 

s Drawn by Bondier, from a photograph by Insinger, taken in 1881, 

* Biographical inscription of Amoni-AmertemMiL, prince of the Gazelle, at Beni-Hasan, 
11. 9-8. 

* The stele of Si-H&ihor is in the British Museum: it has been published by Biroii, Tablets of the 
XIE dynasty, in the Zeitsnhrift 1874, pp. 111-114; c£ Birch, Egyptian Texts , pp. 21, 22. 
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rebuilt the fortress of Kubban, the starting-place of the little army, and the 
spot to which it returned. It is a square enclosure measuring 828 feet on 
each side ; the ramparts of crude brick are sloped slightly inwards, and are 
strengthened at intervals by bastions projecting from the external face of the 
wall The river protected one side ; the other three were defended by ditches 
communicating with the Nile. There were four entrances, one in the centre 

of each fagude : that on the 
east, which faced the desert, 
and was exposed to the 
severest attacks, was flanked 
by a tower. 1 

The cataract of Wady 
Haifa offered a natural bar- 
rier to invasion from the 
south. Even without fortifi- 
cation, the chain of granite 
rocks which crosses the val- 
ley at this spot would have 
been a sufficient obstacle to 
prevent any fleet which 
might attempt the passage 
from gaining access to nor- 
thern Nubia. The Nile here 
has not the wild aud im- 
posing aspect which it as- 
sumes lower down, between 
Aswan and Phike. It is 
bordered by low and receding 
hills, devoid of any definite outline. Masses of bare black rock, here and 
there covered by scanty herbage, block the course of the river in some places in 
such profusion, that its entire bed seems to be taken up by them. For a distance 
of seventeen miles the main body of water is broken up into an infinitude of small 
channels in its width of two miles ; several of the streams thus formed present, 
apparently, a tempting course to the navigator, so calm and safe do they appear, 
but they conceal ledges of hidden reefs, and are unexpectedly forced into narrow 
passages obstructed by granite boulders. The strongest built and best piloted 
boat must be dashed to pieces in such circumstances, and no effort or skilfulness 
on the part of the crew would save the vessel should th© owner venture to 

* Pktssb d’Aveswes, in Chabas, Les Inscriptions deg Mines p. 13. 



I, Thi.illii’r. iW 

TI2E SECOND CATARACT BETWEEN HAMKEH ANT) WADY HAIFA. 





Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph by Beato. 
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attempt the descent. The only channel at all available for transit runs from 
the village of Aesha on the Arabian side, winds capriciously from one bank to 
another, and emerges into calm water a little above Nakhiet Wady Haifa. 
During certain days in August and September the natives trust themselves 
to this stream, but only with boats lightly laden; even then their escape 
is problematical, for they are. in hourly danger of foundering*. 1 As soon as 
the inundation begins to fall, the passage becomes more difficult: by the 
middle of October it is given up, and communication by water between 
Egypt and the countries above- Wady Haifa is suspended until the return of 
the inundation. By degrees, as the level of the water becomes lower, remains 
of wrecks jammed between the rocks, or embedded in sandbanks, emerge into 
view, as if to warn sailors and discourage them from an undertaking so fraught 
with perils. IJsirtasen I. realized the importance of the position, and fortified 
its approaches. He selected the little Nubian town of Bohani, which lay 
exactly opposite to the present village of Wady Haifa, 2 * and transformed it 
into a strong frontier fortress. Besides the usual citadel, he built there a 
temple dedicated to the Theban god Amon and to the local Horns ; he then set 
up a stele commemorating his victories over the peoples beyond the cataract. 
Ten of their principal chiefs had passed before Amon as prisoners, their arms 
tied behind their backs, and had been sacrificed at the foot of tbe altar by the 
sovereign himself : 8 he represented them on the stele by enclosing their names 
in battlemented cartouches, each surmounted by the bust of a man bound 
by a long cord which is held by the conqueror. Nearly a century later 
Usirtasen III. enlarged the fortress, and finding doubtless that it was not 
sufficiently strong to protect the passage of the cataract, he stationed outposts 
at various points, at Matuga, 4 * * * Eakus, and Eassa. They served as mooring- 

1 Beo in E. be Gottbebr, Les Cataractes du Nil, pp. 23-35, the description of the precautions 
taken even flown to tbe present day by tbe Xubian boatmen when passing tbe cataracts ; so far as tbe 
cataract of Wady Haifa in particular is concerned, cf. Chicle, Le Nil, 1o Soudan. I'Egyptc, pp. 62-01. 

2 Brugfeeb places Bohani on the right bank, in tbe neighbourhood of Wady Haifa (Die, HihlDcheu 
Sieben Jaltre dcr Hungcnnolh, pp. to, 41) ; but the slolo of Ramses I., discovered by Ciiampolliun on 
the left bank in one of tbe still existing temples, mentions gifts made by this monarch to the god 
Min-Ainon, who resides at Bohani “in bis divine dwelling ” (11. (i, 7). Bohani was, therefore, situated 
at the precise spot where we now find the ruins of three temples or chapels (Cuampoll con, Monuments 
de VEnyjifp, vol. i. p. 31). The Boon of Ptolemy was also oa the left bank: if it is identical with 
Bohani, the Alexandrian geographer, or his authorities, have placed it higher up the river than it 
actually was. 

s The stele is now at Florence (ScHTArAUELM, Mneco Archeohgico , vol. i. pp. 243, 244) ; it has 
been published several times, by Champollion (Monuments de V Egypt e d de la Nubie, pi. i. 1, and 
vol. i. pp. 34-36, vol. ii p. 692), then by Rosellinl ( Monimenli Storm, pi. xxv. 4), and lastly by Berend 
( Pruicipanx Monuments du Mufide Egyptien de Florence, pp. 51, 52 ). 

4 Letter from Oaptaiu H. G. Lyons, in tbe Academy, Ho. 1057, August, C, 1892, p. 117: “I 

have discovered old Egyptian fortresses at Haifa and at Matuga, twelve miles south, the latter con- 

taining a cartouche of tfsirtasen III ” We possess no detailed information in regard to these two 

citadels. 
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places, where the vessels which went up and down stream with merchandise 
might be made last to the hank at sunset. The hands of Bedouin, lurking 
in the neighbourhood, would have rejoiced to surprise them, and by their 
depredations to stop the commerce between the Said and the Upper 
Nile, during* the few weeks in which it could be 
carried on with a minimum of danger. A narrow 
gorge crossed by a bed of granite, through which 
the Nile passes at Sernneh, afforded another i^. . 

most favourable site for the completion of this j [■ '• ; ^ 
system of defence. On cliffs rising sheer 
above the current, the king constructed two 
fortresses, one on each bank of the river, ^ ( '3PhL 
which completely commanded the ap- 
proaches by land and water. On the right 
bank at Kurnmeh, where the position was 
naturally a strong* one, the engineers 
described an irregular square, measuring 
about two hundred feet each side ; two 
projecting bastions flanked the entrance, 
the one to the north covering the ap- 
proaching pathways, the southern one 
commanding the river-bank. A road 
with a ditch runs at about thirteen feet 
from the walls round the building, closely 
following its contour, except at the 
north-west and south-east angles, where 
there are two projections which formed bastions. The town on the other bank, 
Samninil-Kliarp-Khukeri, occupied a less favourable position: 2 its eastern flank 
was protected by a mnu of rocks and by the river, but the three other sides were 
of easy approach. They were provided with ramparts which rose to the height 
of eighty-two feet above the plain, and were strengthened at unequal distances 
by enormous buttresses. These resembled towers without parapets, overlooking 
every part of the encircling road, and from them the defenders could take the 



tiw TKimrruL stele ov esiutasen' i.i 


1 Drawn by Fauehtr-Q nihil, from a photograph of the original in the museum at Florence. 

- Tim Egyptian name of fsomneh, Sa urn inu-Kharp-Eli dl;er ?, is given in an inscription of the IIP 4 
ycuf of fcWklioipu I. (E. m: J?gcge, Inscription dex rockers dc Semndk, in the Revue A rchtfolagique, 
series i, vnl. v. p, ;iiC ; Lt-psijts, JJailcm., ii. lf>l <■), where, up to Ihe present, no ono appears to have 
gone to loot for it. Wo meet it in the abridged forms of Samnit , Saminc, in a test of the Ptolemaic 
period (DOnomx, Gairjrnphhche Insciirifttn , vol. ii. pi. Ixxi. c) : an inscription in barbaric Greek 
writes it Smtuuiua, and acquaints us with the name of Eummeli, spelt Eunmnou , the Egyptian form 
of which is not eeitaiu (Lepsuis, TJeher einen alien Nihnesnerbei Semne inNnbicn, in the Monatsberielde 
of the Berlin Academy of Sciences, 181-1). 
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attacking sappers in flank. The intervals between them had been so calculated 
as to enable the archers to sweep the intervening space with their arrows. 
The main building is of crude brick, with beams laid horizontally between ; 
the base of the external rampart is nearly vertical, while the upper part forms 
an angle of some seventy degrees with the horizon, making the scaling of it, 



if nut impossible, at least very difficult. Each of the enclosing walls of the 
two fortresses surrounded a town complete in itself, with temples dedicated to 
their founders and to the Nubian deities, as well as numerous habitations, now 
in ruins , 3 The sudden widening of the river immediately to the south of the 
rapids made a kind of natural roadstead, where the Egyptian squadron could 
lie without danger on the eve of a campaign against Ethiopia ; the galiots of 
the negroes there awaited permission to sail below the rapids, and to enter 
Egypt with their cargoes. At once a military station and a river custom-house, 

3 tap drawn up by Thuillier from the somewhat obsolete survey of Oaimjato, Voyage a M€ro € 
if an Ftenrc Mai m, Atlas, vol. ii, pi. xxiii. 

The site of the two ancient towns has been minutely described by Oaxi.liauu, Voyage a Mdrotf, 
v» 1. i. y. 329 ; vol. iii pp. 25G-258; and Atlas, vol. ii. pis. xxiii ~xxx. ; and thirty years later by M. de 
YogT'F, Fortifications de Sennurh en Nuhie, in the Bulletin Arch&jlogique de VAfMnmum Fmrujais, 1855, 
pp. 8i-St ; cf. I lEmcs, Dcnhii ,, i. Ill, 112 ; pEKKOT-GiuriEz, Wdoire tie VArt dans V Anliquild, vol. i. 
pp. 4.93-1502; Masmjko, V Archeologir Ajyytienne, pp. 2S-31 ; JUncra. l>iEtxAJ*OY, JJAerojjohi de Fuse, 
pp. 1G7 170. 






above, except only for the transport of animals, oxen, goats, and sheep belonging 
to thorn.” 1 2 The edict of the year XVI. reiterates the prohibition of the year 
YUf., and adds that “His Majesty caused his own statue to be erected at the 
landmarks which he himself had set up.” 3 The bods of the first and second 
cataracts were then loss worn away than they are now ; they were therefore more 
efficacious in keeping back the water and forcing it to rise to a higher level 

1 Reproduction, by Faueher-Gudin of a sketch published by Cailltattd, Voyage a Meroe, Allas , 
vol. ii. pi. xxx. 

a Lnrsirs, ii. i?>6 i; cf, Chabas, Eludes sur V Antiquity Eistorique, 2nd edit., p. 335; 

Drug sen, Geschichte JEgyptens, p. 152. 

3 Lepsius, Denim., ii. 130 li. The inscription engraved on a stele of rose granite was broken 
about iifty years ago in order to facilitate its transport to Europe. Part of it is preserved In the 
Berlin Museum (ErarAN, Vcrseiehniss der M gypUschen AltertMmer, p. 23, No. 83), and. part in the 
Bulaq-Gizeh Museum, where the upper half was placed in 1884 by the Mfidir of Esneh ; a complete 
translation of it has been given by Chabas, Sur V Antiquity Eistorique, 2nd edit., p. 133, et seq. ; and 
afterwards by Bhtigsoxi, Geschichte JEgyptem, pp. 775-780. 
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above . 1 The cataracts acted as indicators of the inundation, and if their daily 
rise and fall were studied, it was possible to announce to the dwellers on the banks 
lower down the river the progress and probable results of the flood. As long as 
the dominion of the Pharaohs reached no further than Phil as, observations of the 
Nile were always taken at the first cataract ; and it was from Elephantine that 
Egypt received the news of the first appearance and progress of the inundation. 
Amenemhait III. set up a new nilometer at the new frontier, and gave orders to 
his officers to observe the course of the flood . 2 They obeyed him scrupulously, 
and every time that the inundation appeared to them to differ from the average 
of ordinary years, they marked its height on the rocks of Semneh and Kummeh, 
engraving side by side with the figure the name of the king and the date of the 
year. The custom was continued there under the XIII th dynasty ; afterwards, 
when the frontier was pushed further south, the nilometer accompanied it . 3 

The country beyond Semneh was virgin territory, almost untouched and 
quite uninjured by previous wars. Its name now appears for the first time upon 
the monuments, in the form of Xaushu — the humbled Kush . 4 It comprised the 
districts situated to the south within the immense loop described by the river 
between Dongola and Khartoum, those vast plains intersected by the windings 
of the White and Blue Niles, known as the regions of Kordofan and Darfur ; 
it was bounded by the mountains of Abyssinia, the marshes of Lake Nu, and all 
those semi-fabulous countries to which were relegated the “Isles of the Manes” 
and the “Lands of Spirits .” 5 It was separated from the Red Sea by the 

1 It is evident, from the marks engraved on the rooks by the Egyptian officials, that the Nile used 
to rise from sis to eight metres higher than it now does in the same districts of Semneh, during the 
last reigns of the XIl tu dynasty aud the early reigns of the Xil£ fh (Lepsius, Brief an Ehrenberg , in 
the Monatsberichle of the Berlin Academy of Sciences, 1815). 

• The earliest of these marks is dated the JI£ ld year of Amenemhait III. (Lei 1 sics, Denim., ii. 13d a). 
We also possess marks of the years V., ViL,IX., XIY., XV., XXII., XXIII., XXIV., XXX,, XXXII., 
XXXVII., XL., XLL.XLII1. of this king (Lepsius, Denk m.,ii. 139 a-p ; on the other hand, we have only 
one mark in the reign of his successor, Amenemhait IV., which is dated year V. (Lepsius, Denkm.,n. 152 If), 

3 The only instances of these high-water marks which we meet with under the XIII th dynasty 1 iclong* 
to the reign of Sakliemkhutohiri Sovkhotph, the first of his line (E. be Boug-e, Inscriptions dcs rockers 
de Semne'h, in the Revue Arckeologiguo, series 1, vol, v. pp. 311-31-1; Lepsius, Denim,, ii. 151 a-d) ; 
the custom of making them probably ceased when the officers of Amenemhait III. had disappeared. 

4 Khaisit, the humiliated or prostrate one, is tho official epithet of Ethiopia in the inscriptions. 
The different ways in which this word is spelt on the Egyptian monuments show us that tho pro- 
nunciation must have been “ Kahshfi,” which later became Kusku, Kush. Lepsius, who connected 
the Kushites of the Nile with the races of Elam, thought ( Nubischc Grwmnatik, Einldtmg, p. xe., 
et seep) that they had arrived from Asia by the Straits of Uab-el-Maudeb, during the long 
interval which separates Papi II. from Ameaemhait I., and that they had driven back the negro 
tribes who occupied Nubia under the VI th dynasty towards the Upper Nile. A comparison of the 
names contained in the inscription of fTni with those which we meet with on the monuments of a later 
period, show us that tho population of the Nubian desert did not change during this lapse of time 
(Biitugsoh, Die Negerstamme der Una-Insckrift , in the Zeitrohrift, 1882, p. 30, et seq.). I believe that 
the abseneo of tho name of Kaushu-Kush, from the texts prior to the XII th dynasty, is due to the fact 
that Egypt, whose boundaries at that time stopped between Korosko and Wady Haifa, was separated 
from the tribes wbo inhabited Ethiopia by a triple rampart of Nubian nations. The country of Katishu 
begins beyond Semneh; it could not, therefore, come into constant contact with the Egyptians until 
after the Pharaohs had conquered the intermediate territories and peoples between As >\ an arid Sonmeb. 

5 See what has already been said as to these fabulous regions ou pp. 19, 20 of the present work. 
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land of Puanit ; and to the west, between it and the confines of the world, lay the 
Timihu. Scores of tribes, white, copper-coloured, and black, bearing strange 
names, wrangled over the possession of this vaguely defined territory ; some of 
them were still savage or emerging from barbarism, while others had attained 
to a pitch of material civilization almost comparable with that of Egypt, The 
same diversity of types, the 
same instability and the 
same want of intelligence 
which characterized the 
tribes of those days, still 
distinguish the medley of 
peoples who now frequent 
the upper valley of the Nile. 

They led the same sort of 
animal life, guided by im- 
pulse, and disturbed, owing 
to the caprices of their petty 
chiefs, by bloody wars which 
often issued in slavery or in 
emigration todistantregious. 

With such shifting and un- 
stable conditions, it would 
be difficult to build up a 
permanent State. From 
time to time some kinglet, 
more daring, cunning, tenacious, or better fitted to govern than the rest, 
extended his dominion over his neighbours, and advanced step by step, 
till he united immense tracts under his single rule. As by degrees his 
kingdom enlarged, he made no efforts to organize it on any regular system, 
to introduce any uniformity in the administration of its affairs, or to gain 
the adherence of its incongruous elements by just laws which would be 
equally for the good of all : when the massacres which accompanied his first 
victories were over, when he had incorporated into his own army what was 
left of the vanquished troops, when their children were led into servitude 
and he had filled his treasury with their spoil and his harem with their women, 
it never occurred to him that there was anything more to he done. If he had 
acted otherwise, it would not probably have been to his advantage. Both his 
former and present subjects were too divergent in language and origin, too 

1 Drawn by Faucber-Gudin, from the water-colour drawing by Mr. Blackden, in tbe first Memoir 
of the Axehseologieal Survey of tbe Egypt Exploration, Fund, Beni-Hasm , vol. i. pi. xlv. 



K USIUTE PRISONERS BROUGHT TO EGYPT. 1 
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widely separated by manners and customs, and too long in a state of hostility to 
each other, to draw together and to become easily welded into a single nation. 
As soon as the hand which held them together relaxed its hold for a moment, 
discord crept in everywhere, among individuals as well as among the tribes, 
and the empire of yesterday resolved itself into its original elements even more 
rapidly than it had been formed. The clash of arms which had inaugurated its 
brief existence died quickly away, the remembrance of its short-lived glory 
was lost after two or three generations in the horrors of a fresh invasion : its 
name vanished without leaving a trace behind. The occupation of Nubia 
brought Egypt into contact with this horde of incongruous peoples, and the 
contact soon entailed a struggle. It is futile for a civilized state to think of 
dwelling peacefully with any barbarous nation with which it is in close 
proximity. Should it decide to check its own advances, and impose limits 
upon itself which it shall not pass over, its moderation is mistaken for 
feebleness and impotence; the vanquished again take up the offensive, and 
either force the civilized power to retire, or compel it to cross its former 
boundary. The Pharaohs did not escape this inevitable consequence of 
conquest: their southern frontier advanced continually higher and higher 
up the Nile, without ever becoming fixed in a position sufficiently strong to 
defy the attacks of the Barbarians, tlsirtasen I. had subdued the countries 
of Halm , 1 of Khonthanuiiofir , 2 and Shaad , 8 and had beaten in battle the 
Shcmik, the Khasu, the Sirs, the Aqiu, the Ann, the Sabiri, and the people 
of Aldti and Makisa . 4 Amenemha.it II ., 5 TJsirtasen II ., 6 and Usirtasen III. never 

1 The country of II. ilift, which 'producer gold (Dumiciien, Geographisclie Inschriften, voL ii. pi. Ixiii. IJ, 
pi. lxxiii. 2, lxxvi. 5, etc.), belongs, therefore, to the part of the Nubian desert which extends towards 
the Red Sea. It is mentioned in connection with Samine by the geographical texts of the Ptolemaic 
period (Dumiciien, Geog. Ins., vol. ii. pi. Ixxi. 2), which enables ns to localize its position between the 
Nile and Wady Galgabba, in the vicinity of the gold- mines of Etbaye. The inscription of the VIIP 1 
year of Csirtason III. and that of the XVI th year of the same monarch, in which the name is spelt 
differently, both refer to the same locality (Brugsoii, Geog. hit-., vol. i. pp. 40, 47 ; vol. lii. pp. 01, 05). 

8 The territory of Khonthanh.no hr, situated between Kffsh and Egypt (Brugsch, Geog. Ins., voi. i. 
pp. 52. 53, 1. ii. pp. 5, 6), seems to have extended along the right bank of the Nile, from the chain 
of mountains which border on the river, as far as the country of Aldti. Of. Brugsch, Die Allagyptisehe 
V&lkertafel , in Yerhandhmgen des V Un Orientalisten Congresses, vol. ii., Afnhanisehe Sektion, pp. 57-59. 

* Shaad possessed quarries of white limestone, from which Amenotk.es II. of the XVIII th dynasty 
obtained the building material required for the temple of Khnffmff at Semneh (Lepsius, Denhm ., 
iii, 07). The country bearing this name must, therefore, have been near this town (Bnuascn, 
Geography sche Inschri/ten, vol. i. p. 45, note 2, and p. 160), on the left bank of the Nile. 

* The positions of these tribes are not known to us ; the name of Aldti, the only one which we arc- 
able to point out approximately on the map, shows ua that the campaign in commemoration of which 
Usirtasen I. erected the triumphal monument of Wady Haifa (cf. pp. 481, 485 of the present work) 
was carried on to the eastward of the Nile, in the direction of the gold-mining district, i.e. of Etbaye. 
The date of the XLIl" a year which is assigned to this monument (Wiedemann, JSgtjptische Gusehichte , 
p. 2-12) was arrived at by a comparison of the statements contained in it with a passage in the 
inscription of Amoni-Amenemhait at Beni-Hasan. 

5 Expedition of Sihathor into the country of Halt, afterwards Ahit, between Korosko and Etbaye 
(Bieuh, Tablets of the XII th dynasty, in the Zeitschrift, 1874, p. 112; Brugsuh, Die Biblischen siehen 
Jahre der Huugermoth, pp. JOG, 107). 

Stele of Monlhotpil at Aswan (Lepsius, Denkm ., n . 123 d), in -which mention is made of t£ striking 
down enemies ” who must in this instauco have belonged to some of the Nubian races. 
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hesitated to “ strike the humbled Kush ” whenever the opportunity presented 
itself. Ike last-mentioned king in particular chastised them severely in his 
VIII d XII th , 2 XVI th , 3 and XIX th years , 4 and his victories made him so popular, 
that the Egyptians of the Greek period, identifying him with the Sesostris of 
Herodotus, attributed to him the possession of the universe . 5 On the base of 
a colossal statue of rose granite which he erected in the temple of Tanis, we find 
preserved a list of the tribes which he conquered : the names of them appear to 
us most outlandish — Alaka, Matakarau, Turast, Pamaika, Uaraki, Paramaka — 
and we have no clue as to their position on the map . 6 We know merely that they 
lived in the desert, on both sides of the Nile, in the latitude of Berber or there- 
abouts. Similar expeditions were sent after Usirtasen’s time, and Amenemhaif 
HI. regarded both banks of the Nile, between Semneh and Dongola, as forming 
part of the territory of Egypt proper. Little by little, and by the force of 
circumstances, the making of Greater Egypt was realized ; she approached 
nearer and nearer towards the limit which had been prescribed for her by 
nature, to that point where the Nile receives its last tributaries, and where 
its peerless valley takes its origin in the convergence of many others. 

The conquest of Nubia was on the whole an easy one, and so much personal 
advantage accrued from these wars, that the troops and generals entered on them 
without the least repugnance. A single fragment has come down to us which 
contains a detailed account of one of these campaigns, probably that conducted 
by usirtasen III. in the XVI th year of his reign . 7 The Pharaoh had received 

1 Several of the steles at Elephantine refer to this campaign of the VIII th year (Biruh, Tablets of 
lie XII'* dynasty, in the Zeitschrift, 1875, pp. 50, 51), also at the cataract (Wileour, Canalizing the 
Cataract, in the Recueil de Travavx , vol. xiii. pp. 202-204) and at Semneh (Lepsius, Denim., ii. 186 i). 

~ The campaign of the XII th year seems to have been described at some length in a rather 
mutilated prosevnema on the road from Aswan toPhilro (Petrie, A Season in Egypt, pi. xiii., No. 340). 

3 Lep&U'h, Denhn., ii. 180 h. 

4 Steles in the Museum at Geneva (Maspero, Notes sur different points de Grammaire et d’ Hidoire, in 
the Melanges d’Archeologie, vol. ii, pp. 217-219) and in the Museum at Beilin (Lepsius, Denim., 235 h). 

s Thu fragments of Manetho in their present state (Manetho, Unger’s edition, p, 118) apply the 
name Sesostris to Vsirtasen II. M. de Rouge ( Deuxieme Lethe a 31 Alfred Maury sur le Sesostris 
de la XI I dynastic de Manitkon, in the Revue AreMoloyiquc , 1st series, vol. iv. pi). 485, et se<p) has 
shown that the passage in Manetho is more applicable to Osirtasen III. Moreover, we cannot 
•vpeoaL from ournwives the fact that the Sesostris legend really belongs to Ramses II., and not to a 
monarch of the XII th dynasty. 

0 Louvre A 18. This statue was wrongfully appropriated by Ainenolhes III. of the XYIlI th 
dynasty, to whom the defeat of the races inscribed on its base was, and is still, attributed (E. de 
R on;>:, Notice dts Monuments, 1849, pp. 4, 5; Birch, Historical Monument of Amuatphis 111. in the 
Louvre at Paris, in the Arehxologia, vol. xxiv. pp. 489-491; Brugsoii, Gcogruphische Inschriften, 
vol. ii. pp. 8, 9, and Gcschichte JEgyptens, pp. 401, 402). Dkvema (Lethe a M. Auguste Maridte sur 
qmdqnes monuments rdaiifs mix Hyhsos on anthicurs a leur domination, in the Revue Arehe'ologique, 
2nd serii s, vol. iv, p. 252) recognized the misappropriation, but without committing himself in regard 
;o the original name of the Mug represented. Wiedemann ( Mgyptisehe Geschiehte, pp. 291, 295) is 
inclined to believe that it was Apopi II. The resemblance home by the colossal head A 19 in the 
Louvre (which belongs to the same statue as the baseA IS) to the portraits of TJsirtasen III. leads me 
to believe that we ought to attribute, this monument (which comes from Bubastis) to that monarch. 

’ Nayille, BuhustU, pi. xxxiv. A, and pp. 9, 10. Naville believes that the inscription referred 
to the campaign of the VIII th year, or to that of the XVI th , which are mentioned in the decrees at 
Semneh ; cf. pp 4813, 487 of the present work. ^ 
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information that the tribes of the district of Hua, on the Taeazze, 1 were 
harassing liis vassals, and possibly also those Egyptians who wore attracted by 
commerce to that neighbourhood. He resolved to set out and chastise them 
severely, and embarked with his fleet. It was an expedition almost entirely 
devoid of danger : the invaders landed only at favourable spots, carried off any of 
the inhabitants who came in their way, and seized on their cattle — on one occasion 
as many as a hundred and twenty-three oxen and eleven asses, on others less. 
Two small parties marched along the banks, and foraging to the right and left, 
drove the booty down to the river. The tactics of invasion have scarcely under- 
gone any change in these countries; the account giveB by Cailliaud of the first 
conquest of Eazogi by Ismail-Pasha, in 1822, might well serve to complete 
the fragments of the inscription of Usirtasen III., and restore for us, almost in 
every detail, a faithful picture of the campaigns carried on in these regions by 
the kings of the XII tJl dynasty. 2 The people are hunted down in the same 
fashion ; the country is similarly ravaged by a handful of well-armed, fairly dis- 
ciplined men attacking naked and disconnected hordes, the young men are mas- 
sacred after a short resistance or forced to escape into the woods, the women are 
carried off as slaves, the huts pillaged, villages burnt, whole tribes exterminated 
in a few hours. Sometimes a detachment, having imprudently ventured into 
some thorny thicket to attack a village perched on a rocky summit, would 
experience a reverse, and would with great difficulty regain the main body of 
troops, after having lost three-fourths of its men. 3 In most eases there was 
no prolonged resistance, and the attacking party carried the place with the 
loss of merely two or three men killed or wounded. The spoil was never very 
considerable in any one locality, but its total amount increased as the raid was 
carried afield, and it soon became so bulky that the party had to stop and 
retrace their steps, in order to place it for safety in the nearest fortress. The 
booty consisted for the most part of herds of oxen and of cumbrous heaps of 
grain, as well as wood for building purposes. But it also comprised objects of 
small size but of great value, such as ivory, precious stones, and particularly gold. 
The natives collected the latter in the alluvial tracts watered by the Tacazze, 

1 The district of EM is mentioned again tinder Ramses III. (Lepsitjs, Denim., iii. 209) along 
with Phanit; it. was a mountainous country, which was reached by water. Possibly we ought to 
place it on the banks of the Nile itself : the vicinity of Puanit, however, indicates that it was one of 
the countries on the shores of the Red Sea, or one of those watered by the Atbara, rather than the 
regions of the Blue Nile. 

2 I refer the reader especially to the chapters in which Cailliaud tells of the raids carried out 
by Ismail-Pasha or by his lieutenants on the Fazogl ( Voyage a Mtfroe, vol. ii, chaps, xxxvii.-xxxis., 
pp. 354-098), and on the (Jam amyl {Voyage a Meroe, chaps, xxxix.-xlii., vol, ii. p. 398, et seq., and 
vol. iii. pp. 1-56). 

3 See Cailliaud ( Voyage a i! ferae, vol. ii. pp. 370-878) for an account of the attack made on 
Ismail’s camp by the negroes of Mount Taby, and tho panic which ensued. We know that Ismail 
Pasha himself was surprised and burnt in his house at Shend,y, in 1822 {id., vol. iii. pp. 320, 337), 
by Molek Nimr and a band of rebels. 
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the Blue Nile and its tributaries. The women were employed in searching 
for nuggets* which were often of considerable size; they enclosed them in 
little leather cases* and offered them to the merchants in exchange for products 
of Egyptian industry, or they handed them over to the goldsmiths to be made 
into bracelets, ear, nose, or finger rings, of fairly fine workmanship. Gold was 
found in combination with several other metals, from which they did not know 
how to separate it : the purest gold had a pale yellow tint, which was valued 
above all others, but electrum, that is to say, gold alloyed with silver in the pro- 
portion of eighty per cent, was also much in demand, while greyish-coloured 
gold, mixed with platinum, served for making common jewellery. 1 None of 
these expeditions produced any lasting results, and the Pharaohs established no 
colonies in any of these countries. Their Egyptian subjects could not have 
lived there for any length of time without deteriorating by intermarriage with 
the natives or from the effects of the climate ; they would have degenerated into 
a half-bred race, having all the vices and none of the good qualities of the 
aborigines. The Pharaohs, therefore, continued their hostilities without further 
scruples, and only sought to gain as much as possible from their victories. They 
cared little if nothing remained after they had passed through some district, 
or if the passage of their armies was marked only by ruins. They seized upon 
everything which came across their path — men, chattels, or animals — and carried 
them back to Egypt; they recklessly destroyed everything for which they 
had no use, and made a desert of fertile districts which hut yesterday had been 
covered with crops and studded with populous villages. The neighbouring 
inhabitants, realizing their incapacity to resist regular troops, endeavoured 
to buy off the invaders by yielding up all they possessed in the way of slaves, 
flocks, wood, or precious metals. The generals in command, however, had to 
reckon with the approaching low Nile, which forced them to beat a retreat ; 
they were obliged to halt at the first appearance of it, and they turned home- 
wards “ in peace/ 1 their only anxiety being to lose the smallest possible number 
of men or captured animals on their return journey. 

As in earlier times, adventurous merchants penetrated into districts not 
reached by the troops, and prepared the way for conquest. The princes of 
Elephantine still sent caravans to distant parts, and one of them, Siranpitu, 
who lived under TTsirtasen I. and Amenemhait II., recorded his explorations on 
his tomb, after the fashion of his ancestors : 2 the king at several different 

1 Cailliaud has briefly described the auriferous saud of the Qamamyl, and the way in which it 
is worked ( Voyage a Meroe, vol. iii. pp. 16-19) : it is from Mm that I have borrowed the details given 
in the test. From analyses which I caused to be made at the Bfllaq Museum of Egyptian jewellery of 
the time of {he XY III th dynasty, which had been broken and were without value, from an archaeological 
or artistic point of view, I have demonstrated the presence of the platinum and silver mentioned by 
CaiUiaud as being found in the nuggets from the Blue Nile. 

* According to the inscription on the tomb which he hollowed out for himself in the mountain 
opposite Elephantine. 
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times had sent Min on expeditions to the Soudan, but the inscription in which 
he gives an account of them is so mutilated, that we cannot be sure which 
tribes he visited. We learn merely that he collected from them skins, ivory, 
ostrich feathers — everything, in fact, which Central Africa has furnished as 
articles of commerce from time immemorial. 1 It was not, however, by land 
only that Egyptian merchants travelled to seek fortune in foreign countries : 
the Bed Sea attracted them, and served as a quick route for reaching the land 
of Puanit, whose treasures in perfumes and rarities of all kinds had formed the 
theme of ancient traditions and navigators’ tales. 2 Eolations with it had been 
infrequent, or had ceased altogether, during the 'wars of the Heracleopolitan 
period : on their renewal it was necessary to open up afresh routes which had 
been forgotten for centuries. Traffic was confined almost entirely to two or 
three out of the many, — one which ran from Elephantine or from Nekhabit to 
the “ Head of Nekhabifc,” the Berenice of the Greeks ; 3 others which started 
from Thebes or Koptos, and struck the coast at the same place or at Sau, 
the present Kosseir. 4 The latter, which was the shortest as well as the 
favourite route, passed through Wady Hammamat, from whence the Pharaohs 
drew the blocks of granite for their sarcophagi. The officers who were 
sent to quarry the stone often took advantage of the opportunity to visit 
the coast, and to penetrate as far as the Spice Eegions. As early as the 
year VIII. of Sonkheri, the predecessor of Amenemhait 1., the “ sole friend ” 
Hunu had been sent by this road, “in order to take the command of a 
squadron to Puanit, and to collect a tribute of fresh incense from the 
princes of the desert.” He got together three thousand men, distributed 
to each one a goatskin bottle, a crook for carrying it, and ten loaves, and 
set out from Koptos with this little army. Ko water was met wiLii on Urn 
way : Huivu bored several wells and cisterns in the rock, one at. a halting-place 
called Bait, two in the district of Adahait, and finally one in the valleys of 
Adabehait. Having reached the seaboard, he quickly constructed a great, 
barge, freighted it with merchandise for barter, as well as with provisions, oxen, 
cows, and goats, and set sail for a cruise along the coast: it is not known how 

1 In the inscription ivory is called i tapiru, liajjuru, which seems to he lint original form of the 
Latin ebur, through the intermediate form abiiru. 

- As to these voyages on the Bed Sea, in the time of the VI th <1} nasty, ride pp, 390, 307. and 43 1 
of the present work. 

3 Tap-Nekhaliif, the Head, or Gape of Nekhabit, has been identified hv Bare, sen ( Die Attjijpfmhp. 
Tulheriqfel , in the Yerhandlungcn dcs F e, ’ re OrientalistbR-Cougrem's, vol. ii., Afrilianittnhe Schtiou, p. 02) 
with a cape situated near Berenice: it is the name of the village which the Greeks culled Berenice. 
The routes from Koptos to Berenice and from Berenice to Elephantine were last explored by 
GonfeiscHEFF, Vne Excursion a Ber&iiice, in the Iieeutil de Travaux , vol. xiii. pp. 75-90, 

4 Brugsehj who was the first to obtain a clear understanding of this part of Egyptian geography, 
places Safi, Safifi, in the neighbourhood of Myos-Hormos ( [7 Re JEyyptische Vollcerlafel, pp. 35, 59, 01), 
in the direction of Wady G'asfis : the position of this locality seems to me to correspond with that of 
the ancient Kosseir. 
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far he went, but he came back with a large cargo of all the products of the 
ss Divine Land / 5 especially of incense. On his return, he struck off into the 
Hagai valley, and thence reached that of Rohanfi, where he chose out splendid 
blocks of stone for a temple which the king was building: “Never had 
£ Royal Cousin 5 sent on an expedition done as much since the time of the god 
Ra ! ” 1 Numbers of royal officers and adventurers followed in his footsteps, but 
no record of them has been preserved for us. Two or three names only have 
escaped oblivion — that of Khnumhotpu, who in the first year of Usirtasen I. 
erected a stele in the Wady Gasfis in the very heart of the tl Divine Land ; ” 
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and that of Khentklntioira, who in the XNVIIP 1 year of Amenemhaitll. entered 
the haven of Safi after a fortunate cruise to Pfianit, without having lost a 
vessel or even a single man . 2 Navigation is difficult in the Red Sea. The 
coast as a rule is precipitous, bristling with reefs and islets, and almost entirely 
without strand or haven. No river or stream runs into it; it is bordered 
by no fertile or wooded tract, but by high cliffs, half disintegrated by the 
burning sun, or by steep mountains, which appear sometimes a dull red, some- 
times a dingy grey colour, according to the material— granite or sandstone — 
which predominates in their composition. The few tribes who inhabit this 
desolate region maintain a miserable existence by fishing and hunting : they 
were considered, during the Greek period, to be the most unfortunate of mortals, 
and if they appeared to be so to the mariners of the Ptolemies, doubtless they 

1 Litmcs, Dnnhtu., ii. 150 a\ GoLEXiSCSEtT, Besultats fyigruphiqttes d'une excursion a VOuady 
Ham. named, pin. xv.-xvii. The test, had been translated iuto French by Oiiaius, J.c Voyage (Vvn 
tigyptien, pp. 50-03 ; into German by Bbcgscii, Geschichte ZEgyptens, pp. 110-113; and by Liedleix, 
timid el und Schij/aliH unf thm iloflun Meerein alien Zeiten,nach agyplischen Quellen ; into Russian by 
f h JLEXisciiEi'F, tiCmltais fyitjraphiqutiB, pp. 9-11 ; into Italian by SoiiiArAV.fi lli. La Catena Orientals 
tldV Egitlo, pp. 93-100. 

2 St el re brought back by 'Wilkinson and preserved at Alnwick Castle (Wilkinson, Manners and 
Customs, 2nd edit., vol. i. p. 253 ; Bines, Catalogue of the Collection of Egyptian Antiquities at Almiieh 
Castle, p. 270, et seq., pis. Hi., iv.; Bscgsgh, Die Altagyptisefie Yolltertafel, in the Abhundlunge.n dee. 
yun fnternut ionaten Onentalkfen-Congirsses, vol. ii., Afrikanische Sehtion , pp, 51, 55, G8 ; Eliuan, 
St den aus Uadi Gasus lei Qoser, ill the Zeitsehrift, 1SS2, pp. 203-205 ; and in Schweinvcktii, Alte 
tiaunste und Hieroglyplikehe Ivsckrifien im Uadi Gasus, p. 11, note 2). 
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enjoyed the same reputation in the more remote time of the Pharaohs. A 
few fishing villages, however, are mentioned as scattered along the littoral ; 
watering-places, at some distance apart, frequented on account of their wells 
of brackish water by the desert tribes : such were Nahasifc , 1 Tap-Nekhabit, Sau, 
and Tad: these the Egyptian merchant-vessels used as victualling’ stations, and 
took away as cargo the products of the country — mother-of-pearl, amethysts, 
emeralds, a little lapis-lazuli, a little gold, gums, and sweet-smelling resins. If 
the weather was favourable, and the intake of merchandise had been scanty, 
the vessel, braving numerous risks of shipwreck, continued its course as far 
as the latitude of Suakin and Massowah, which was the beginning of Puauit 
properly so called. Here riches poured down to the coast from the interior, 
and selection became a difficulty: it was hard to decide which would make 
the best cargo, ivory or ebony, panthers’ skins or rings of gold, myrrh, incense, 
or a score of other sweet-smelling gums. So many of these odoriferous resins 
were used for religious purposes, that it was always to the advantage of the 
merchant to procure as much of them as possible : incense, fresh or dried, was 
the staple and characteristic merchandise of the Bed Sea, and the good people 
of Egypt pictured Piianit as a land of perfumes, which attracted the sailor from 
afar by the delicious odours which were wafted from it . 2 

These voyages were dangerous and trying : popular imagination seized upon 
them and made material out of them for marvellous tales. The hero chosen 
was always a daring adventurer sent by his master to collect gold from the 
mines of Nubia ; by sailing further and further up the river, he reached the 
mysterious sea which forms the southern boundary of the world . 3 <c I set sail 
in a vessel one hundred and fifty cubits long, forty wide, with one hundred and 
fifty of the best sailors in the land of Egypt, who had seen heaven and earth, 
and whose hearts were more resolute than those of lions. They had foretold 
that the wind would not be contrary, or that there would be even none at all; 
but a squall came upon us unexpectedly while we were in the open, and as we 

1 Brugsch suggests very felicitously that Nahasit may he identical with Ptolemy’s Nchesia 
( JEgyptistihe Volkertafel , p. 61): some writers wish to locate it at IVIersa Zebara, others at Mom 
M umbara, but there seems to he no sufficient reason for preferring either of these localities to the < ither. 

2 The trade of the Egyptians with Phanifc and their voyages in the Bed Boa have provided 
material for several monographs; Maspbuo, De quelques nmiyniiom des Egyptians site les coles dr. la 
Mer ErylJirtfe (extracted from the Revue Hidorique, 1879, vol. is.); LusBLEiif, Handel und Schfffahrt 
auf deni Ruthen Meere in alien Zeiten , ncteh agyptisehen Qaellen , 1880 ; Kball, Dm Land Punt, 1890 
(extracted from the SitzungsbericMe of the Viennese Academy of Sciences, vol. xxxi. pp. J--S2); 
Bciiiapakeolx, La Catena Orientate dell ’ Hgitto, 1S90. 

s Tho manuscript of this story, which dates hack at least as far as the mid of the Xll tU dynasty 
or tho beginning of tho XIIX* 1 ’, was discovered and translated by OoLBXisniEFr, Bur tin Anclcn Conte 
Egyptian, Notice lua cm Congres des Orientalises a Berlin , 18S1 (and in the Terlmndlungen de* }'«■ • 
luformtiomlen Orientalhten-Congresses, vol. ii., Afrikanieche Sektion , pp. 100-122) : GolenischeiTa 
translation has been reproduced with slight modifications by Maspbko, Lee Conies populnkes de 
VEgyptc aneienne, 2nd edit., pp, 131-146, and lxxxviii.-xcviii. The hieratic text of the romance has 
not yet been published. 
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approached tlie land, the wind, freshened and raised the waves to the height of 
eight cubits. As for me, I clung to a beam, but those who were on the vessel 
perished without one escaping. A wave of the sea cast me on to an island, 
after having spent three days alone with no other companion than my own 
heart. 1 slept there in the shade of a thicket ; then I set my legs in motion 
m quest of something for my mouth.” The island produced a quantity of 
delicious fruit : he satisfied his hunger with it, lighted a fire to offer a sacrifice 
to the gods, and immediately, by the magical power of the sacred rites, the 
inhabitants, who up to this time had been invisible, were revealed to bis eyes. 
“ I beard a sound like that of thunder, which I at first took to he the noise of 
the flood-tide in the open sea ; but the trees quivered, the earth trembled. I 
uncovered my face, and I perceived that it was a serpent which was approaching. 
He was thirty cubits in length, and his wattles exceeded two cubits ; bis body 
was incrusted with gold, and his colour appeared like that of real lapis. He 
raised himself before me and opened his mouth; while I prostrated myself before 
him, he said to me : 4 Who hath brought thee, who hath brought thee, little one, 
who hath brought thee ? If thou dost not tell me immediately who brought 
thee to this island, I will cause thee to know thy littleness : either thou shalfc 
faint like a woman, or thou shalt tell me something which I have not yet heard, 
and which I knew not before thee . 5 Then he took me into his mouth and 
carried me to his dwelling-place, and put me down without hurting me ; I was 
safe and sound, and nothing had been taken from me.” Our hero tells the 
serpent the story of his shipwreck, which moves him to pity and induces him 
to reciprocate his confidence. “Pear nothing, fear nothing, little one, let 
not thy countenance be sad! If thou hast come to me, it is the god who 
has spared thy life; it is he who has brought thee into this 4 Me of the 
Double , 5 1 where nothing is lacking, and which is filled with all good tilings. 
Here thou shalt pass one month after another till thou hast remained four 
months in this island, then shall come a vessel from thy country with mariners ; 
thou eanst depart with them to thy country, and thou shalt die in thy city. 
To converse rejoices the heart, he who enjoys conversation bears misfortune 
better ; I will therefore relate to thee the history of this island . 55 The popula- 
tion consisted of seventy -five serpents, all of one family : it formerly comprised 
also a young girl, whom a succession of misfortunes had cast on the island, 
and who was killed by lightning. The hero, charmed with such good 
nature, overwhelmed the hospitable dragon with thanks, and promised to send 
him numerous presents on his return home. 4< I will slay asses for thee in 

1 As to the “ Isle of the Double,*' and the singular manner in which the author of the story 
has arranged the route taken by his hero, of. what has been said above on pp. 19, 20 of the 
present work. 
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sacrifice, I will pluck birds for tliee, I will send to thee vessels filled with all the 
riches of Egypt, meet for a god, the friend of man in a distant country unknown 
to men.” The monster smiled, and replied that it was needless to think of send- 
ing presents to one who was the ruler of Puanit ; besides, “ as soon as thou hast 
quitted this place, thou wilt never again see this island, for it will be changed 
into waves .” — “ And then, when the vessel appeared, according as he had 
predicted to me, I went and perched upon a high tree and sought to distinguish 
those who manned it. I next ran to tell him the news, but I found that he 
was already informed of its arrival, and lie said to me: ‘A pleasant journey 
home, little one ; mayst thou behold thy children again, and may thy name be 
well spoken of in thy town ; such are my wishes for thee ! ’ He added gifts to 
these obliging words. I placed all these on board the vessel which had come, 
and prostrating myself, I adored him. He said to me : ‘ After two months 
thou shalt reach thy country, thou wilt press thy children to thy bosom, and 
thou shalt rest in thy sepulchre.’ After that I descended the shore to the 
vessel, and I hailed the sailors who were in it. I gave thanks on the shore to 
the master of the island, as well as to those who dwelt in it.” This might 
almost be an episode in the voyages of Sindbad the Sailor ; except that the 
monsters which Sindbad met with in the course of his travels were not of such 
a kindly disposition as the Egyptian serpent : it did not occur to them to 
console the shipwrecked with the charm of a lengthy gossip, but they 
swallowed them with a healthy appetite. Putting aside entirely the marvel- 
lous element in the story, what strikes us is the frequency of the relations 
which it points to between Egypt and Puanit. The appearance of an 
Egyptian vessel excites no astonishment on its coasts : the inhabitants have 
already seen many such, and at such regular intervals, that they are able to 
predict the exact date of their arrival. The distance between the two countries, 
it is true, was not considerable, and a voyage of two months was sufficient 
to accomplish it. 

"While the new Egypt was expanding outwards in all directions, the old 
country did not cease to add to its riches. The two centuries during which 
the XII th dynasty continued to rule were a period of profound peace; the 
monuments show us the country in full possession of all its resources and 
its arts, and its inhabitants both cheerful and contented. More than ever do 
the great lords and royal officers expatiate in their epitaphs upon the strict 
justice which they have rendered to their vassals and subordinates, upon the 
kindness which they have shown to the fellahin, on the paternal solicitude 
with which, in the years of insufficient inundations or of bad harvests, they 
have striven to come forward and assist them, and upon the unheard-of 
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disinterestedness which kept them from raising the taxes during' the times of 
average Niles, or of unusual plenty . 1 Gifts to the gods poured in from one 
end of the country to the other, and the great building works, which had been 
afc a standstill since the end of the VP 11 dynasty, were recommenced simulta- 
neously on all sides. There was much to be done in the way of repairing the 
ruins, of which the number had accumulated during the two preceding 
centuries. Not that the most audacious kings had ventured to lay their hands 
on the sanctuaries : they emptied the sacred treasuries, and partially confiscated 
their revenues, but when once their cupidity was satisfied, they respected the 
fabrics, and even went so far as to restore a few inscriptions, or, when needed, to 
replace a few stones. These magnificent buildings required careful supervision : 
in spite of their being constructed of the most durable materials — sandstone, 
granite, limestone, — in spite of their enormous size, or of the strengthening of 
their foundations by a bed of sand and by three or four courses of carefully 
adjusted blocks to form a substructure , 2 the Nile was ever threatening them, 
and secretly working at their destruction. Its waters, filtering through the 
soil, were perpetually in contact with the lower courses of these buildings, and 
kept the foundations of the walls and the bases of the columns constantly 
damp : the saltpetre which the waters had dissolved in their passage, crystal- 
lising on the limestone, would corrode and undermine everything, if pre- 
cautions were not taken. When the inundation was over, the subsidence of the 
water which impregnated the subsoil caused in course of time settlements in 
the most solid foundations : the walls, disturbed by the unequal sinking of tho 
ground, got out of the perpendicular and cracked ; this shifting displaced the 
architraves which held the columns together, and the stone slabs which formed 
the roof. These disturbances, aggravated from year to year, were sufficient, 
if not at once remedied, to entail the fall of the portions attacked ; in addition 
to this, the Nile, having threatened the part below with destruction, often 
hastened by direct attacks the work of ruin, which otherwise proceeded slowly. 
A breach in the embankments protecting the town or the temple allowed its 
waters to rush violently through, and thus to effect large gaps in the decaying 
walls, completing the overthrow of the columns and wrecking the entrance halls 
and secret chambers by the fall of the roofs . 3 At the time when Egypt came 
under the rule of the XIT* 1 ' dynasty there were but few cities which, did not 
contain some ruined or dilapidated sanctuary. Amenemhait I., although fully 

1 Inscription of tho Prince of the Gazelle nome, A woni- Amenemhait (11. 17-21), at Beni-Hasan ; 
cf. Masiojko, Lit Grande Inscription de Beni-Hassan, in the Recueil de Travaux, vol. i. pp. 173, 171. 

5 Masi'EHO, Arehtiult'xjie Egtjptiume, p. 47. 

3 King Smendes of the XXI' 4 dynasty, in telling of the works carried out by him in the temple 
nt Karuak, explains that a stream of water had undermined and destroyed a part of the sanctuary in 
tins way (DARESfcY, Lcs Garriircs de Gebdlein el le roi Smendes, in the Recueil de Travaux, vol. x. pp. 
130, 137 ; MASPiiiito, A Stele of King Smendes, in the Records of the Past, 2nd series, vol. v. pp. 20, 23). 
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occupied in reducing the power of the feudal lords, restored the temples as 
far as he was able, and his successors pushed forward the work vigorously for 
nearly two centuries. 

The Delta profited greatly by this activity in building. The monuments 
there had suffered more than anywhere else : fated to bear the first shock ol 
foreign invasion, and transformed into fortresses while the towns in which they 
were situated were besieged, they have been captured again and again by 
assault, broken down by attacking engines, and dismantled by all the conquerors 
of Egypt, from the Assyrians to the Arabs and the Turks. The lellahin 
in their neighbourhood have for centuries come to them to obtain limestone 
to burn in their kilns, or to use them as a quarry for sandstone or granite 
for the doorways of their houses, or for the thresholds of their mosques. Not 
only have they been ruined, but the remains of their ruins have, as it were, 
melted away and almost entirely disappeared in the course of ages. And yet, 
wherever excavations have been made among these remains which have 
suffered such deplorable ill-treatment, colossi and inscriptions commemo- 
rating the Pharaohs of the XII th dynasty have been brought to light. 
Amenemhait I. founded a great temple at Tanis in honour of the gods of 
Memphis : 1 the vestiges of the columns still scattered on all sides show that 
the main body of the building was of rose granite, and a statue of the same 
material has preserved for us a portrait of the king. He is seated, and wears 
the tall head-dress of Osiris. He has a large smiling face, thick lips, a short 
nose, and big staring eyes : the expression is one of benevolence anti gentleness, 
rather than of the energy and firmness which one would expect in the founder of 
a dynasty . 2 The kings who were his successors all considered it a privilege to 
embellish the temple and to place in it some memorial of their veneration for 
the god. IJsirtasen I., following the example of his father, set up a statue of 
himself in the form of Osiris : he is sitting on his throne of grey granite, and 
his placid face unmistakably recalls that of Amenemhait I . 3 Amenemhait II .; 1 

1 E, de Rouge, Cours du College de France, 1869 ; Petrie, Tanis, i. p. 5. 

2 Mahiette, Deuxihne Retire a M. le Vicomte de Rougd sur les fouilles de Tanis, p. 1, and Notice da 
principaux Monuments, 1861, p. 260, No. 1 ; Petrie, Tanis, i. pp. 1, 5, and pi. xiii. 1 ; A. I). Edward*, 
in Harper’s New Monthly, 1886, p. 716, efc seep The statue was usurped by Minophtak. 

3 Marietta, Deuxieme Lettre a M. le Vieomte de Mougd, pp. 2, 3, and Notice dcs principaux Monu- 
ments; Lebsius, Entdechung eines billnguen Dekrdcs, in the Zeitschrifi, 1866, p. 88 ; Petrie, Tanis, i, 
p. 5, and pi. xiii. 2; A. 33. Edwards, in Harper’s New Monthly, 1886, p. 719. The fellow statue lotlna 
one, which was brought to Europe by Droyelti at the beginning of the century, is now in the Berlin 
Museum (Verzeicknm der JEgypUschen Altertmier , p. 75, No. 371) ; the monument, after having ti rat 
been usurped by Amenemhait II., was usurped a second lime by Minephtali (Liii-sirs, Bur les deux 
Statues colossal es de la Collection Drovetti qui se trouvent actueVeiuent au Miwefo lloijal de Berlin, p. 4, 
ct seq. ; extracted from the Bulletin de VInstitut ArchMmjigue, 1888;. 

4 Petrie, Tanis, i, pp. 5, 6, and pi. xiii, 3, 4. Mr. Griffith (Tanis, ii. p. 16; thinks with Marietta 
(Notice des principaux Monuments, p. 261, No, 3) that this statue is identical with that which was 
published in a more complete form in Burton’s Excerpta Hieroghjphka, pi. xl. 5, and that it is 
intended for tTsirtasen I, 
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Usirtasen II ., 1 and his wife Nofrit have also dedicated their images within 
the sanctuary. Nofrit’s is of black granite : her head is almost eclipsed by 
the heavy Hathor wig, consisting of two enormous tresses of hair which 
surround the cheeks, and lie with an 
outward curve upon the breast ; her eyes, 
which were formerly inlaid, have fallen 
out, the bronze eyelids are lost, her 
arms have almost disappeared. What 
remains of her, however, gives us none 
the less the impression of a young and 
graceful woman, with a lithe and well- 
proportioned body, whose outlines are 
delicately modelled under the tight-fitting 
smock worn by Egyptian women; the 
small and rounded breasts curve outward 
between the extremities of her curls and 
the embroidered hem of her garment ; and 
a pectoral bearing the name of her hus- 
band lies fiat upon her chest, just below 
the column of her throat . 2 These various 
statues have all an evident artistic rela- 
tionship to the beautiful granite figures of 
the Ancient Empire. The sculptors who 
executed them belonged to the same school 
as those who carved Khephren out of the 
solid diorite : there is the same facile use of the chisel, the same indifference 
to the difficulties presented hy the material chosen, the same finish in the 
detail, the same knowledge of the human form. One is almost tempted to 
believe that Egyptian art remained unchanged all through those long centuries, 
and yet as soon as a statue of the early period is placed side by side with one of 
the XII th dynasty, we immediately perceive something in the one which is lack- 
ing in the other. It is a difference in feeling, even if the technique remains 
unmodified. It was the man himself that the sculptors desired to represent in 
the older Pharaohs, and however haughty may be the countenance which we 

1 Petrie, Tunis, i. p. 6. 

- Maiiiette, Notice des prineipaux Monuments , p. 261, No. 4; BANViLLE-Por&i:, Album photo- 
graph igue de la Mission de M. da Rouge', No. 113; Drug sou, An dir Tlerausgebcr, in the Zdtschrift, 
1871, pp. 124., 125 ; Petrie, Tunis, i. p. 6. 

3 Drawn by Fauoher-Gudiu, from a photograph, by Insinger. In addition to tlie complete statue, 
the Museum at Gizeh possesses a torso from the same source. I believe 1 can recognize another 
portrait of the same queen in a beautiful statue in black granite , which has been in the Museum at 
Marseilles since the beginning of the present century (Maspeiio, Gatuloyue dn Musee egyptien de 
Mars'. HR, No. (5. pp. 5, G). 
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admire in the Khephren, it is the human element which predominates in him. 
The statues of Amenemhait I. and his successors appear, on the contrary, to 
represent a superior race: at the time when these were produced, the Pharaoh 
had long been regarded as a god, and the divine nature in him had almost 
eliminated the human. Whether intentionally or otherwise, the sculptors 
idealized their model, and made him more and more resemble the type of the 
divinities. The head always appears to be a good likeness, but smoothed down 
and sometimes lacking in expression. Not only are the marks of age rendered 
less apparent, and the features made to bear the stamp of perpetual youth, but 
the characteristics of the individual, such as the accentuation of the eyebrows, 
the protuberance of the cheek-bones, the projection of the under lip, are all 
softened down as if intentionally, and made to give way to a uniform expression 
of majestic tranquillity. One king only, AmenemhMt III., refused to go down 
to posterity thus effaced, and caused his portrait to be taken as he really was. 
He has certainly the round full face of Amenemhait or of Usirtasen I., and 
there is an undeniable family likeness between him and his ancestors ; but at 
the first glance we feel sure that the artist has not in any way flattered his 
model. The forehead is low and slightly retreating, narrow across the temples ; 
his nose is aquiline, pronounced in form, and large at the tip ; the thick lips 
are slightly closed ; his mouth has a disdainful curve, and its corners are turned 
down as if to repress the inevitable smile common to most Egyptian statues ; 
the chin is full and heavy, and turns up in front in spite of the weight of the 
false beard dependent from it; he has small narrow eyes, with full lids; his 
cheek -bones are accentuated and projecting, the cheeks hollow, and the muscles 
about the nose and mouth strongly defined. The whole presents so strange 
an aspect, that for a long time statues of this type have been persistently 
looked upon as productions of an art which was only partially Egyptian. It- is, 
indeed, possible that the Tan is sphinxes were turned out of workshops where 
the principles and practice of the sculptor’s art had previously undergone 
some Asiatic influence; the bushy mane which surrounds the face, and the 
lion’s ears emerging from it, are exclusively characteristic of the latter. The 
purely human statues iu which we meet with the same type of countenance 
have no peculiarity of workmanship which could be attributed to the imitation of 
a foreign art. 1 If the nameless masters to whom we owe their existence desired 

1 The first monuments of this type were discovered in 1S60 at Tam's, by Mariette, who thought he 
recognized a foreign influence in them, and attributed them to the shepherd-kings, more especially 
to the last Apopi, whose cartouches are engraved on the shoulder of several statues and of severe? 
sphinxes (Mameti'E, Lettre it M. la Vicomte tie Rouge mr Jps fondle s de Tains, pp. 8-15; and Folia 
dcs prineijpaux Monuments, 1S64, p. 233, No. 17, and p. 26-1, Nos. 11-13). The hypothec's generally 
adopted, in spile of some doubts raised by M. de Rouge in a note which he added to Murietb ’& letter, 
was disputed by Masporo ( Guide du Visiteur au Mused de Bouinq, pp. 61, 65. No. 107), who attributed 
these figures to the local school at Tanis, and declared that they belonged to one of the dynasties 
previous to the shepherds (Arch&logie F.gy ptiennn, pp. 216, 217).” M. Golenisclieff lias shown that 
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to bring about a reaction against the conventional technique of their contem- 
poraries, they at least introduced no foreign innovations ; the monuments of the 
Memphite period furnished them with all the models they could possibly wish for. 

Bubastis had no less occasion than Tauis to boast of the generosity of 
the Theban Pharaohs. The 
temple of Bastit, which had 
been decorated by Kheops 
and Khephren, was still in 
existence : 1 Amenemhait I., 

Usirtasen I, and their im- 
mediate successors confined 
themselves to the restoration 
of several chambers, and to 
the erection of their own 
statues , 2 but tJsirtasen III. 
added to it a new structure 
which must have made it 
rival the finest monuments 
in Egypt. He believed, no 
doubt, that he was under 
particular obligations to the 
lioness goddess of the city, 
and attributed to her aid, 
for unknown reasons, some 

ONE OF THE TAN IS SPHINXES IN THE GIZEIl MUSEUM.'* 

of his successes in Nubia ; 

it would appear that it was with the spoil of a campaign against the country of 
the Hua that he endowed a part of the new sanctuary . 4 Nothing now remains 
of it except fragments of the architraves and granite columns, which have 
been used over again by Pharaohs of a later period when restoring or altering 
the fabric. A few of the columns belong to the lotiform type. The shaft is 

'Ley arc Intended for the Pharaoh .A 1 ue 11 emhO.it LH. (Amenemha TIL et les Sphinx (h San, in the 
li-jni.il cle Ttueavjt, vol. xv. pp. 181-186). 

1 As to the remains of the constructions of Kheops and Khephren at Bubastis, discovered by 
Xavii ui, Bubastis, pp. 3, 5, 6, 10. and pis. vili.. xxxii. a-h, ef. pp. 361, 371 of the present work 

s Inscription of Amenemhiit I., on the erection of one of his statues to “his mother Bastifc” and 
the re?t( u-atinu of a door (Xavii.ee, Bulustis, p. S, and pi. xxxiii. a ) ; remains of a procession of Nile-gods, 
the first, example known, which was consecrated by fTsirtasen I. (Xavilee, Bubastis, pp. 8, 9, and 
1*1. xxxiv. LK E). 

;i Drawn by Fauehtr-Gudin, from a photograph by Emil Brugsch-Bey, taken in 1881 (ef. 
Baxyiee E-Bo non, Alima photogi a plaque de la Mission de M. de Rouge, Xos. 120-122). The sphinx 
bears on its breast the cartouche of IViukhand, a Tanite Pharaoh of the XXl' f - dynasty. 

4 The fragment found by Naville ( Bubastis , pp. 0—11, and pi. xxxiv. A) formed part of an inscription 
(,n graved on a wall : the wars which it was customary to commemorate in a temple were always selected 
from those in which the whole or a part of the booty had been consecrated to the use of the local divinity 
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composed of eight triangular stalks rising from a bunch of leaves, symmetrically 
arranged, and bound together at the top by a riband, twisted thrice round the 
bundle ; the capital is formed by the union of the eight lotus buds, surmounted 
by a square member on which rests the architrave. Other columns have 
Hathor-headed capitals, the heads being set back to back, and bearing the flat 
head-dress ornamented with the urauis. The face of the goddess, which is 
somewhat flattened when seen closely on the eye-level, stands out and 
becomes more lifelike in proportion as the spectator recedes from it; the 
projection of the features has been calculated so as to produce the desired effect 
at the right height when seen from below . 1 The district lying between Tunis 
and Bubastis is thickly studded with monuments built or embellished by the 
Amenemhaits and Usirtasens: wherever the pickaxe is applied, whether at 
Fakus 2 or Tell-Nebesheh , 3 remains of them are brought to light — statues, 
stelae, tables of offerings, and fragments of dedicatory or historical inscriptions. 
While carrying on works in the temple of Phtah at Memphis , 4 the attention of 
these Pharaohs was attracted to Heliopolis. The temple of Ra there was either 
insufficient for the exigencies of worship, or had been allowed to fall into 
decay. IJsirtasen III. resolved, in the third year of his reign, to undertake its 
restoration . 13 The occasion appears to have been celebrated as a festival by all 
Egypt, and the remembrance of it lasted long after the event: the somewhat 
detailed account of the ceremonies which then took place was copied out 
again at Thebes, towards the end of the XVIII th dynasty . 6 It describes the 
king mounting his throne at the meeting of his council, and receiving, as was 
customary, the eulogies of his " sole friends ” and of the courtiers who surrounded 
him : “ Here,” says he, addressing them, “ has my Majesty ordained the works 

1 All of these monuments were discovered by Neville, and published in his Buhasth *, pp. 0-11, and 
pis. v., vi., vii, is., xxiii. A, xxiv. B, xxxiii. R-F, xxxiv. B~E. 

s At Tell Qirqafuh, a gate built of granito by Amenemhait I., restored by Osirtasen III. ; at Tell 
AM-Fehls, a statuette in black granite of Queen Sonit ; at Dahdamuti, a table of offerings mseiibed 
in the name of Amenemhait II. (Maseebo, Notes mr different points de Grammairc d d'llistoirv, 
§ lxxv., in the Zeitschrift , 1885, pp. 11-13; Naville, Goshen and the Shrine of Soft d-SJniwh, p. 22, 
and pi. ix. A-D). All these localities are grouped within a somewhat restricted radius round Fakffj. 

s A table of offerings inscribed in the name of Amenemhait If. (I’etkie, Nolesheh, pi. ix. 1); 
seated statue of tlsirtasen III. (id., pi. ix. 2 a-b, and p. 13). 

* A table of offerings inscribed in the name of Amenemhait III., discovered at Qom el-Qnlua, on 
the ancient site of Memphis (Maeiette, Momments divers, pi. xxxiv. f); block of Osirtasen 11. 
(id., pi. xxvii. a). 

5 The leather manuscript, which has preserved an account of these events, is in the Berlin 
Museum. It was discovered and published by L. Seerkt, Urknnde iiher den Ban ties Son/tenfemjjds 
ni On (in the Zeitschrift, 1874, pp, 85-98), who believed that ho was able to prove from ii, the 
simultaneous presence of Amenemhait I. and Usirta s on I. As a matter of fact, fTsiriason I. alone 
is mentioned, and ho alone presides over the ceremonies, as was his custom (cf. pp. 485-107 of tho 
present work), although the date (year III.) makes the rebuilding of tho temple fall within tho 
iimo during which he shared the throne with his father. 

G The manuscript contains an account dated iu the 7" th year of Ameuothes 17. (Steen*, Ur I; unde, in 
tho Zeitschrift , 1874, p. 86). We read in a Papyrus at Berlin (Lei’sk'S, BenJcm., vi, 121 e, If. i7, IH) 
mystic formula, engraved, so the story goes, on the wall of the temple of Osh-hewn I. at Heliopolis 
(Maspeeo, Notes sur differents points de Grammaire et d'Hhloire, § ix., in the Zdtschnft, 187l», p. bit). 
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which shall recall my worthy and noble acts to posterity. I raise a monument, 
1 establish lasting decrees in favour of Harmakhis, for he has brought me 
into the world to do as he did, to accomplish that which he decreed should be 
done ; he has appointed me to guide this earth, he has known it, he has called 
it together and he has granted me his help ; I have caused the Eye which is in 
him to become serene, 1 in all things acting as he would have me to do, and I 
have sought out that which he had resolved should he known. I am a king by 
birth, a suzerain not of my own making ; I have governed from childhood, 
petitions have been presented to me when I was in the egg, I have ruled over 
the ways of Anubis, 2 and he raised me up to be master of the two halves of the 
world, from the time when I was a nursling; I had not yet escaped from 
the swaddling-bands when he enthroned me as master of men; creating me 
himself in the sight of mortals, he made me to find favour with the Dweller in 
the Palace, 3 when I was a youth 4 . . » I came forth as Horus the eloquent, 5 and 
I have instituted divine oblations; I accomplish the works in the palace of 
my father Atumfi, I supply his altar on earth with offerings, I lay the founda- 
tions of my palace in his neighbourhood, in order that the memorial of my 
goodness may remain in his dwelling ; for this palace is my name, this lake is 
my monument, all that is famous or useful that I have made for the gods 
is eternity.” 3 The great lords testified their approbation of the king’s piety ; 
the latter summoned his chancellor and commanded him to draw up the deeds 
of gift and all the documents necessary for the carrying out of his wishes. . “ He 
arose, adorned with the royal circlet and with the double feather, followed by all 
his nobles ; the chief lector of the divine hook stretched the cord and fixed the 
stake in the ground.” 7 This temple has ceased to exist ; but one of the granite 
obelisks raised by XJsirtasen I. on each side of the principal gateway is still stand- 
ing. The whole of Heliopolis has disappeared : the site where it formerly stood 

1 The god of Heliopolis being the Sun (ef. p. 135, et seq., of the present work), “ the Eye which 
in in him ” is the solar disk, considered as the Eye of B&; the king, by bis promptness in complying 
with the wishes of the divinity, had brightened “the Eye which is in it;” in other words, ho had 
increased the light of the Eye, which would probably have been obscurod or even extinguished by 
disobedience, as in the case of the revolt of Apopi or of Sit. 

2 Anubis, the jackal, is Lfapuaitu, the “ Guide of the roads” of the South and North, followed by 
the sun in hi s journey round the world : in stating that he has “ ruled over tho ways of Anubis,” the 
king proclaims himself master of the regions traversed by tho sun, i.e. of the whole world. 

s Tho “dweller in the palace” is Pharaoh, in this case Amen eml Ait I.; it was with tho consent 
of Turn ft, the god of Heliopolis, that Amenemhait X. chose iJsirtason I., while still a youth, from 
among his other children, in order that he might be king and rnie over the whole of Egypt in 
concert with himself. 

4 Stkun, Urhmde fiber den JBau des Sonnentempels zu On, pi. i. 11. 4-12. 

5 JJt’fu api nasit ; literally, “ Horus who judges with tfee tongue,” who pleads and expatiates on 
the merits of his father before the tribunal of the gods. tTsirtasen I., having pleaded the cause oi 
the god before Amenemhatt I. (cf. p, 466 of the present work), as Horus had done for Osiris, 
obtained front his father everything that was necessary to rebuild and endow the temple of Heliopolis. 

Stkun, Urlcimde fiber den Ban des Sonnentempels zu On, pi. i. 11. 1-1-17. 

7 Samijx, Erlmnde fiber den JBau des Sonnentempels zu On, pi. i. 11. 13-15. The priest hero performed 
with the Mag the more important of the ceremonies necessary in measuring the area of the temple, 
f y “ inserting the measuring stakes,” and marking out the four sides of the building with the cord. 
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is bow marked only by a few almost imperceptible inequalities in the soil, some 
crumbling lengths of walls, and here and there some scattered blocks of lime- 
stone, containing a few lines of mutilated inscriptions which can with difficulty 
be deciphered ; the obelisk has survived even the destruction of the ruins, and 
to all who understand its language it still speaks of the Pharaoh who erected it . 1 

The undertaking and successful completion of so many great structures had 
necessitated a renewal of the working of the ancient quarries, and the opening 
of fresh ones. Amenemhftit I. sent Antuf, a great dignitary, chief of the 
prophets of Minu and prince of Koptos, to the valley of Pohanu, to seek out 
fine granite for making the royal sarcophagi . 2 Amenemhaifc III. had, in the 
XLIII rd year of his reign, been present at the opening of several fine veins of 
white limestone in the quarries of Turah, which probably furnished material 
for the buildings proceeding at Heliopolis and Memphis . 3 Thebes bad also its 
share of both limestone and granite, and Amon, whose sanctuary up to this 
time had only attained the modest proportions suited to a provincial god, at 
last possessed a temple which raised him to the rank of the highest feudal 
divinities. Araon’s career had begun under difficulties : he had been merely a 
vassal-god of Montu, lord of Hermonthis (the Aunu of the south), who had 
granted to him the ownership of the village of Karnak only. The unforeseen 
good fortune of the Antufs was the occasion of his emerging from his obscurity : 
he did not dethrone Montu, but shared with him the homage of all the 
neighbouring villages — Luxor, Medamut, Bayadiyeh ; and, on the other side of 
the Nile, Gurneh and Medinet-Habu. The accession of the XII th dynasty 
completed his triumph, and made him the most powerful authority in Southern 
Egypt. He was an earth-god, a form of Minu who reigned at Koptos, at 
Akhmirn and in the desert ; 1 but he soon became allied to the sun, and from 
thenceforth he assumed the name of Amon-Ba. The title of ‘wfitun nniiru 
which he added to it would alone have sufficed to prove the eoiup:initivffi\ 
recent origin of his notoriety; as the latest arrival among the groat gods, he 

1 On the obelisk of Malarioh, cf. S. he Sai.t, Relation In VEyypte par Alul-AttnHf, pm iMi, i SI. 
225-22!), where a number of passages in regard to the history of these: rains are quoted train Arab 
■writers ; the other obelisk, fragments of which may still be so, n, either fell or v,a» overt unit- 1 in l liib 
a ,n. The inscriptions are reproduced, in Brnim’s Dsoerpta llh foglyphica, pi. x.iviii. ; 

2lonumcriti Stoiioi, pi. xxv. 1; Lepsitts, Denkui., it. USA. A large number of stole obtained from 
Heliopolis and its temple, have at different, periods been built Into the walls of the principal building:) 
of Cairo, especially tlio mosque of Khali ph TIaketn; one of thorn, which serves as door-.- ill to the 
mosque of Shuabau, bears the canouche of li&irtasen 3. ("Wiedemann', JEgyptisrhe GeschPht- , p. 

2 Lefsius, Derikm., iL US d, and (tOi.esisciiefp, JimiltaU epigmphiqnes d’nne > .wurtinn a I' Dually 
Hmmamul (extracted from tho Comptes rendus de la Soch-t? llnsse d’AtA-f-ltlmjie), pi. Yiii., which 
contains a more complete text than that given by Lepsius; cf. Masmio, Bur qnelqurs inscriptions dn 
temps d’AmencmMU I. au Onady Ifammamaf, p. 1, et sen., where the text of i his document, which can 
only be deciphered and iaterpieted with difficulty, baa been translated and commented on in detail. 

s Perbiss-Yyse, Operations carried on at the Pyramids in 1S37, vol. in., plate, and p. SM ; I,: rmi’s, 
JDcnlcm., ii. 143 i, where the date inscribed at the top of the stele is missing. 

4 Of. p. i)9 of the present work, and on p. 14!) a representation of the Theban Amon wi . urine: the 
plumed cap. 
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employed, to express his sovereignty, this word “ sutou,” king, which had 
designated the rulers of the valley ever since the union of the two Egypts 
under the shadowy Menes, 1 Reigning at first alone, he became associated by 
marriage with a vague indefinite goddess, called Matt, or Mut, the w mother,” 
who never adopted any more distinctive name: the divine son who com- 
pleted this triad was, in early times, Montu; but in later times a being of 
secondary rank, chosen from among the genii appointed to watch over the days 
ol the month or the stars, was added, under the name of Khonsu. Amenemhait 
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laid rlio foundations of the temple, in which the cnltus of Amon was carried on 
down to 1 he latest times of paganism.* The building was supported by polygonal 
col nmus of sixteen sides, some fragments of which arc still existing. The temple 
was at first of only moderate dimensions, but it was built of the choicest, sandstone 
and limestone, and decorated with exquisite bas-reliefs. XJsirtasen I. enlarged it, 4 
and built a beautiful house for the high priest on the west side of the sacred lake. 2 

1 'VIa.-ituk, Jjfu'Ja Etjypf ten ties, vol. ii. pp. 15-17, and Eludes fie Mylhologie et d'Archealntjie 
f.gttplteiaus, Ynl. ii, x>p. 10, 11. 

J J >mwn by Bomber, from ;i photograph by Insingcr. 

Wilkinson, Modern Egypt and Thebes, vol. ii. p. 24S ; the remains mentioned thorn have now 
disippourM (M ariettf, Karnak, p. 41). If the fragment a in Maiuette’s Karnak , pi. viii., refers 
to the reign of Amenomhalt 1 wo may pretty safely iis on the year XX. as the probable date of founda- 
tion. A statue of the sovereign, in rose granite (Mariette, Karnak, pi. viii. d, and p. 41), as also a 
table of offerings dedicated by him (ML pi. viii. e, and pp. 41, 42), have been discovered in the vicinity 
of this fragment, and further strengthen the case for attributing it to tlio reign of Amonemliait I. 

4 lib, name is engraved ou several fragments of columns (Mariette, Karnak, pi. viii. 'b-e, and 
p. 41 ), i!s well as on a table of offerings nowin the Grizeh Museum (Yiuey, Notice des principaux 
mouuiH' ids expo.~(fs an Mu sfo tie. Gizdh, p. 41, No. 131). 

s Maiuette, Karnak , pi. and pp. 62, 63 ; E. de Eotfge, Etudes des Monuments du Massif de 
Karnak, in the Melanges d’ArcMulogie Egypt) emit et Assyricnne, vol. i. pp. 38, 30. 
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Luxor , 1 Zorit , 2 EdM , 3 Hierafeonpolis, El-Kab ; 1 Elephantine/ and Dendera/shared 
between them the favour of the Pharaohs; the venerable town of Abydos became 
the object of their special predilection. Its reputation for sanctity had been 
steadily growing from the time of the Papis: its god, Khontamentit, who was 
identified with Osiris, had obtained in the south a rank as higli as that of the 
Mendesian Osiris in the north of Egypt. He was worshipped as the sovereign 
of the sovereigns of the dead — he who gathered around him and welcomed in his 
domains the majority of the faithful of other cults. His sepulchre, or, more cor- 
rectly speaking, the chapel representing his sepulchre, in which one of his relics 
was preserved, was here, as elsewhere, built upon the roof . 7 Access to it was 
gained hy a staircase leading up on the left side of the sanctuary : on the 
days of the passion and resurrection of Osiris solemn processions of priests and 
devotees slowly mounted its steps, to the chanting of funeral hymns, and above, 
on the terrace, away from the world of the living, and with no other witnesses 
than the stars of heaven, the faithful celebrated mysteriously the rites of the 
divine death and embalming. The “ vassals of Osiris ” flocked in crowds to 
these festivals, and took a delight in visiting, at least once during their lifetime, 
the city whither their souls would proceed after death, in order to present them- 
selves at the “Month of the Cleft,” there to embark in the u bari ” of their 
divine master or in that of the Sun. They left behind them, “under the 
staircase of the great god,” a sort of fletitions tomb, near the representation 
of the tomb of Osiris, in the shape of a stele, which immortalized the memory 
of their piety, and which served as a kind of hostelry for their soul, when the 
latter should, in course of time, repair to this rallying-piaee of all Osirian 
souls . 8 The concourse of pilgrims was a source of wealth to the population, 

1 Yiiffir, Eotiae. tics pnnoipavx Moniiuieids cjjMMft an I'd it at l rlo G'tze'u, {>. 14, >'o, 'iVb'fe <.f 
offerings, inscribed -with the nauie of fJsiriasen 3 II,, found in IS 57 iu ike otiuvuoih a: Lircr,-. 

* Table of offerings inscribed -with the name of ffsirtasen I., iIL.'mwuiI at, Zov'J (nnv T.ni !) I.i 
18, SI (MAsruiiO, Nat,: nur diffiircnis points <le Ora uimuire i-t d’Rfdoir--, in the /.<!(• rh-ifi, 1882, p. it!";, 

3 -An inscription in the groat temple of Horns meu lions tlm works of r.a lioiok.r .t >d ; ,* 
Usirlasen at JEdfti, but does not, add the pmnomens (Bni'a^ur, Leu r run 

Magna, pi. iv. i. 28): reference Is probably made to Aincnenihfut 1. and Ksidnss it I. 

1 Mcbm.it* W itiaxsoir, Handbook of Egypt. p. bos : I hav- not been able to find ih. -s.* Hagan at-. 
M. Orebaut, in 1891, discovered a sphinx at El-Sab similar to that viiHi is r.-prouuof.l ' a p, fm:; of 
the present work (Yiitrjy, Eotiee dcs pnnoipunx MouUuo.nl : *in Mu. tt'j dr (ILCh, ft. lb, Ko. IbSi j. 

3 Bittoa, ToLhts of ike XIT' 11 Dynasty, in tint Zeitzchrift, pp. o't, hi. 

Dhmicken pointed out, iu the masonry of the great eastern siaiiv,ase uf tin? pu .n-ut tnepin of 
H&thur, a stone obtained from i,lio earlier temple-, whieii bears the mirao uf Arawmmb di ( 7/<r nurisuudu 
dc.t Te-npdanlagen ■ con Deudcra , p. 1U ; M-UUIitte, Dendfrali, Sujjpldnu id, ) <1. H, r.) ; -tin si her ft agnnmt, 
discoverer] aud published by Marietta (DcmUrah, SuppldniuHt, pi. ff,/)< shows that Aumnuui.iit i. 
is here again referred to. The buildings erected by this monarch at Deudera must kt\e been on a 
somewhaL largo scale, if we may judge from the size of this last fragment, which is the lintel i if a d< or. 

7 This is the tomb referred to by Plutarch (Da hide ei ( hiride , § 20, Pakxui’Y’s edition, p. life, 
and which was so long sought for iu vain by Marietta, who believed ii to have been built oi- the c oii 
itself, aud not on the terrace of tko temple (Maspebo, in the Revue Critique, IS Hi, vol. i. p. Sri). 

8 Indeed, tbe inscriptions state, in the case of most of those votive stela?, that they were deposited 
“ under the staircase of the great god,’ 7 and that they were regarded as representing the whole fern 1 . 
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THE TEMPLES OF ABYDOS. 


the priestly coffers were filled, and every year the original temple was felt to 
be more and more inadequate 

tc meet the requirements of jr — ’ ~ " ' ' v ~'j 

worship. CJsirtasen I. desired 1 _ * 


to come to the rescue : 1 he 
despatched Monthotpu, one 
of his great vassals, to su- 
perintend the works. 2 The 
ground-plan of the portico of 
white limestone which pre- 
ceded the entrance court may 
still be distinguished ; this 
portico was supported by 
square pillars, and, standing 
against the remains of these, 
we see the colossi of rose 
granite, crowned with the 
Os i: inn head-dress, and with 
ilmir feet planted on the 
'•Nino flows, the symbol of 
vanquished enemies. The 
best preserved of these figures 
represents the founder, 0 but 
several others are likenesses 
of those of his successors who 
interested 1 hemselves in the 
templed Monthotpfi dug a 



OJ. a't. j;cp Etndrs Ejjpf tames, vol. i. pp. 127-129): hence ike view, which obtained •hiring ih« 
f i.’eck l-i-nod, and according to which the richer sort of Egyptians caused themselves to be buried 
iu A by dr.., ueenuse tney held it an uonour to repose near the tomb of Osiris” {Be Iside et Osirith , 
§ Vf>. P.uiTm’K edition, p. 31). The Greeks confused the actual burying-place with the stelae 
*■'' pi'e-euting that buryiug-piafo, which the Egyptians piously deposited near the staircase loading 
It i ilic mding-pLu*ii of Osiris. 

Ton foundation i.- attributed to TOsiriuseu. l. by Amonisonbu, who restored the temple under 
Pharaoh Nurini of the XUI L “ dynasty {Stele G J2 , in the Louvre, 11. 9,10 ; cf. P. Horrauk, Sur deux 
tfNeidj VAncitn Empire, iu (Jhaba3, Melanges Ngyptologiques, 3rd series, vol. ii. pp. 205, 207, 211). 

" (i ^ c Monthotpu (Viiiiiy, Notice dcs prineipaux Monuments expands au Musde de Gizdh, 
p. 5S. No. 120) has been published by Marietta ( Abijdos , vol. ii. pi. xxiii.), by E. and J. de llouge 
(lascript mu* Indsotjhjph iquas, pi. ccciii,, ccciY.), by Daressy (Bemcirques et Notes, in the Bceueil da 
'J I'tiia/ex, vol. ix. pp. 144—1 -19) • the front in Brugsek ( Geschiehte JEgyptens, pp. 132, 133), and in 
Luthingi'm {The Steb oj Mcntuhotep, in the Trans, of theSoe. of Bill. Jrcluenbgy, vol. viii. pp. 353, 369). 

“It was trunsl erred io Bulaq in 1884 (Marustte, Notice des primipaux Monuments, 1864, p. 288, 
Ho. 3, Abijdos, vol. ii. pi. xxi. a-n, and Catalogue Gdndral, p. 29, No. 345; Banviulk-Eouge. Album 
■pluitogffijiliiqm da la Mi man de M. de Jloutje, Nos. Ill, 112). 

4 Colossal statue of ITsirtaten TIL (Mariette, Abydos, vol. ii. pi. xxi. d, and Oat. Gdn., p. 29, No. 34 31 
6 Braun by Faueher-Gndin, from a photograph byM.de Banville (cf. BAKTUiiE-BorGK, Album 
pkoiotjra rltique de la Mission <l> iff. de Itmigtr, Nos. Ill, 1 12). 
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well which was kept fully supplied by the infiltrations from the Nile. He enlarged 
and cleaned out the sacred lake upon which the priests launched the Holy Ark. 
on the nights of the great mysteries . 1 The alluvial deposits of fifty centuries 
have not as yet wholly filled it up; it is still an irregularly shaped pond, which 
dries up in winter, but is again filled as soon as the inundation reaches the 
village of El-Kharbeh, A few stones, corroded with saltpetre, mark here and 
there the lines of the landing stages, a thick grove of palms fringes its northern 
and southern banks, hut to the west the prospect is open, and extends as far 
as the entrance to the gorge, through which the souls set forth in search 
of Paradise and the solar bark. Buffaloes now come to drink and wallow 


■y : 



/. fAT'.T Of THE -ANOrnXT HACKED LAKE Of OilRIS STEAK Till- n 3iri.1T OF AIJkJiD * 3 


at midday where once floated the gilded “ bari 55 of Osiris, and the murmur 
of bees from the neighbouring orchards alone breaks the silence of the 
spot which of old resounded with the rhythmical lamentations of the 
pilgrims. 

Heraeleopolis the Great, the town preferred by the earlier Theban Pharaohs 
as their residence in times of peace, must have been one of those which they 
proceeded to decorate eon amove with magnificent monuments. Unfortunately 
it has suffered more than auy of the rest, and nothing of it is now to be 
seen but a few wretched remains of buildings of the Homan period, and 
the ruins of a barbaric colonnade on the site of a Byzantine basilica almost 
contemporary with the Arab conquest. Perhaps the enormous mounds which 
cover its site may still conceal the remains of its ancient temples. We 
can merely estimate their magnificence by casual allusions to them in the 
inscriptions. We know, for instance, that Usirtasen III. rebuilt the sanctuary 


1 Inscription of Monthotpu, recto, 1. 22, in the Grizeh. Musonia. 

' Drawn by Bondier, from h photograph hv Emil Brngrich-Jiey, taken in Infest. 
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of HarshafitxL, and that he sent expeditions to the Wady Hammamat to quarry 
blocks of granite worthy of his god : 1 but the work of this king and his 
successors has perished in the total ruin of the ancient town. Something 
at least has remained of what they did in that traditional dependency of 
Heradeopolis, the Fayum: 2 3 the temple which they rebuilt to the god Sobku 


M 




■ ! ,1 “*! 


THE SITE Or THE ANIJIEXT HEI'.AOI.EOl'OLId.'* 


in Shodit retained its celebrity down to the time of the Caesars, not so much, 
perhaps, on account of the beauty of its architecture ns for the unique character 
of the religious riles which took place there daily. The sacred lake contained 
a family of tame crocodiles, the image and incarnation of the god, whom the 
faithful fed with their offerings — cakes, fried fish, and drinks sweetened with 
honey. Advantage was taken of the moment when one of these creatures, 
wallowing on the bank, basked contentedly in the sun: two priests opened 
liib jaws, and a third threw in the cakes, the fried morsels, and finally the 
liquid. The crocodile bore all this without even winking; he swallowed down 
his provender, plunged into the lake, and lazily reached the opposite bank, 

1 "Expedition in the XI V 1 * year of tYairtasen III. (Lepsios, Denhn.. ii. p. 130 a). Navilles’ 
f xe.iv-.tUousj brought to light fragments bearing the name thirtaaon IT. (Ahnas-d-Sledineh, pp. 2, 10, 
11, pi. i. d-c). 

- Group of statues representing Amonemha.il I., discovered at Shodit (Impairs, Denhm., ii. 18S e-f), 
and referenc'd to gifts made by this monarch to the temple of Sobku (Petrie, Illahun, Kalian and 
Uar»h pp. -10, f>0). Expedition to tho valley of Hammamat in tho XIX th year of AmenomUait III. : 
ine king luimelf goes in search of the stone required for the monuments of Sobku, master of Shodit 
( F.epsius, Denton ii. 13S a ; cf. 13S &). It is probably to these works that roforr nco is made in the 
few lines of inscription found on the fragment of a pillar (Lispsirs, Denhn., ii. 118 g), according to 
which a king, not named, but who curlainlv belongs to the XII th dynasty, erected a pillared hall in 
the temple of his father Sobku. 

3 Drawn by 1 ‘outlier, from a photograph by Golunischeff, 
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hoping to escape fora few moments from the oppressive liberality of his devotees. 
As soon, however, as another of these approached, he was again beset at his 
new post and stuffed in a similar manner. 1 These animals were in their own 



SOCKf, THE GOD 03? TBS FAYUM, OTDER THE POEM OP A SACKED CROCODILE 2 


way great dandies : rings of gold or enamelled terra-cotta were hung from their 
ears, and bracelets were soldered on to their front paws. 3 The monuments of 

Shodit, if any still exist, are buried 
under the mounds of Medinet el~ 
Fayum, but in the neighbourhood 
we meet with more than one authen- 
tic relie of the XII th dynasty. It 
was flsirtasen I. who erected that 
curious thin granite obelisk, with a 
circular top, whose fragments lie for- 
gotten on the ground near the village 
of Begig: a sort of basin has been 
hollowed out around it, which fills 
during the inundation, so that the monument lies in a pool of muddy water 
during the greater part of the year. Owing to this treatment, most of the 
inscriptions on it have almost disappeared, though ’ire can still make out a 
series of five scenes in which the king hands offerings to several divinities/-* 

1 iSTiUEO, xvii. p. SU ; ef. DiODor.cs SlcrLCS, i. Si-. 

2 Drawn by Vaacher-Gudin. from a photograph by Emil J»rug8 rt li-Br-y, t, alien in 1885. Tito 
original in black granite is non' iu the Berlin Museum. Jt represents oue of the sucreci crocodiles 
mentioned by Strabo; we read on the base a Greek inseripiion in honour of Ptolemy Nooa Dionysos, 
in which the name of the divine reptile “Peieshkhus, the great god,” is mentioned (Widoken, Iter 
Labyi'inlfterliauer Tetesukhoti, in the ZdtachrifL 1886, p. JSfj). 

2 Herodotus, ii. 60 ; cf. Wiedemank, Hfmlot’s Z, edits Bitch, pp. 280-304. 

* Drawn by Bmulier, from a photograph bv Onldniseheff. 

5 Caristie, Description de V Obeli sqm da Bujyg. nvprh da I’ttnckmc (Iroeudilo polls, in the 
Description de VEgypte, vol. iv. pp. 517-520. The obelisk has been reproduced in the Description de 
V&'gypte, Anf.,iv, pi. Ixxi., in Banos, Exc> rptu IlieroyhjpMm, pL xxix., and in Lri-sich, Denhui., 
ii. 110. 
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Near to Biabmu there was an old temple which had become ruinous : 1 
Amenemhait III. repaired it, and erected in front of it two of those colossal 
statues which the Egyptians were wont to place like sentinels at their gates, to 
ward off baleful influences and evil spirits. The colossi at Biahmh were of red 
sand-stone, and were seated on high limestone pedestals, placed at the end of a 



'I’m. Hl’IMSD PEDESTAL OP ONE OF THE COLOSSI OP BIAIIHO. 3 


rectangular court; the temple walls hid the lower part of the pedestals, so 
that the colossi appeared to tower above a great platform which sloped gently 
awuv from them on all sides . 3 Herodotus, who saw them from a distance 
at the time of the inundation, believed that they crowned the summits of 
two pyramids rising out of the middle of a lake . 4 Near Illahun, Queen 
Sovkunofrifiri herself has left a few traces of her short reign . 5 

' The cxisteuee of this temple, the foundation of which may dato back to the Heraeleopolifan or 
31 oinphitt-* dynasties, is proved by a fragment of inscription (Petrie, JTaicara, Birth mu anil Arsinoe , 
pi. xxvii. i), in which King Amenemhait III. declares “ that he fouud the building’ falling into ruins,” 
arid (hat lie ordered “ that it should cither be restored or rebuilt.” 

2 Drawn by Fuiicber-Gudin, after Major Brown (of. The Fayum anti Zaire Alveris, pi. xxii.). 

3 The ruins of iiiahmh were In the X V"il th century in a less dilapidated condition than at present : 
Vansleb (NoupeUe "Relation en forme de journal d’ua Voyage fait en Bgypte en 1673 ct en 1673, p. 26ft) 
assures us that it was still possible to see there a colossal headless granite statue standing upright ou 
its base, and five smaller pedestals— a statement which Paul Lucas repeats with his usual exaggeration. 
Jomrird has described the ruins (see Description de I’Eyypte, vol. iv. p, 417). The ruins have been 
leccnlly excavated by Petrie, who has made out a plan and history of thorn ( JIawara , JBiahmu and 
An- "nne, pp. 03-56, pis. xxvi., xxvii. ; of. Snows', The Fayum and Lake Mecris , pp. 76, 77, 85-37). 

1 Heuodotvs, cxlix. ; cf. Wixdemanx, Herodots Zmites Buck, pp. 534-515. Diodorus Siculus 
adds that one of the pyramids was said to belong to the king and the other to his wife (1. 52). 

5 Fragments of pillars bear her name side by side with the prtonoinen of lier father Amenemhait III. 
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The Fayum, by its fertility and pleasant climate, justified the preference 
which the Pharaohs of the XIP 1 dynasty Bestowed upon it . 1 On emerging 
from the gorges of Illahun, it opens out like amphitheatre of culti- 

vation, whose slopes descend towards the north till ^^Ereaeh the desolate 
waters of the Birket-Eerun. On the right and left, ph itheatre is 

isolated from the surrounding mountains by two deep raving filled with 
willows, tamarisks, mimosas, and ‘thorny acacias. Upon the high grduud, lands 



A VIEW III THE FAYf’M IS THE NEIGIIIJOriUIOOlJ OP THE Vll.T ARE 'IP PITIEMiN. 3 


devoted to the culture of corn, durru, and flax, alternate with groves of pul ms 
and pomegranates, vineyards and gardens of olives, the latter being almost 
unknown elsewhere in Egypt. The slopes are covered wilh euliivatod fields, 
irregularly terraced woods, and meadows enclosed by hedges, while lofty trees, 
clustered in some places and thinly scattered in others, rise in billowy masses 
of verdure one behind the other. Shodit [iShadii] stood on a peninsula 
stretching out into a kind of natural reservoir, and was connected with the 
mainland by merely a narrow' dyke; the water of the inundation flowed 

(Lepsivs, Brlefe mis JEipjptai, p. 74, ot seq.; DenJitii., ii. HO c,/ } FiSTEIE, IL.w.urn. Jliuhmi and 
Arsinoe, ])1. xxvii. 12; cf. Fiitkie, Kahim, Gurob and Uawara, pi. xi. 1). 3’ulric considers that the 
columns of the XII th dynasty, discovered by Neville at Ileracleop'dis, came from the LaLyrinih, but, 
it is not necessary to fall back on this supposition: the bines of the X1J U - dj musty construcTed a 
sufficient number of monnmeuls at llunassieh to account for the remains of edifices bearing iiicir 
names without its being necessary to search for Iheir source elsewhere. 

1 As to the Fayftm, see Jon akii, Description dcs vestiges d' Arsine# on Croeodilapnlib (in the Ihvcrip- 
Monde I’kgijfite, vol. iv. pp. 437. 4h(5) and Memoirs, snr le lae Alert's fin the Tle.srriptitm tie V Ljtipte, 
vol. vi. pp. 157— J 62) ; also, quite recently. Scjiweixpuutiv, lleisa in das Dcpressionsgehui im Th,tk(, i- t: 
des bujnm im Januar 1880 (in the Zeitsehrifi der Gesellschaft fiir Erdelmnde zu BnTin, IS, SC, X < >. *j 
where the geological formation of the country is treated minutely, and 1 he work of Major linowjr, The 
Fayiini and Lake Alccris , in which questions relating to the history of the province are dismissed. 

2 Drawn by Bn tidier, from a photograph by GoldniKcbeff. 
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into tlixs reservoir and was stored here during the autumn. Countless little 
rivulets escaped from it, not merely such canals and ditches as we meet 
with in the Nile Valley, but actual running brooks, coursing and babbling 
between the trees, spreading out here and there into pools of water, and 
in places forming little cascades like those of our own streams, but 
dwindling in volume as they proceeded, owing to constant drains made 



THF < '01 RT OP THE SHALL TEMPLE TO THE KOETH OP THE BITiEET-KEKEN , 1 


un them, until they were for the most part absorbed by the soil before 
finally reaching the lake. They brought down in their course part of 
the fertilizing earth accumulated by the inundation, and were thus instru- 
mental in raising the level of the soil. The water of the IVtrkeh rose or 
fell according to the season of the year . 2 It formerly occupied a much larger 
area than it does at present, and half of the surrounding districts was covered 
by it. Its northern shores, now deserted and uncultivated, then shared in the 
' Drawn l.v Vaarher-Gudin, from a photograph by ^lajor Brown (cf. The Fay mu and La Tie 

Mann, pi. xv.). , 

s \ dewriplLon of the shores of the Uke will be found in Josiaep, Mdnmn s nr le lac Mans (m 
the Description de VEgyyle, vol. vL pp. 162-lGi), and Scuwtxnpukth, Meise in das Depression^ id, 
p. M, et S«|. 
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benefits of the inundation, and supplied the means of existence for a civilized 
population. In many places we still find the remains of villages, and walls 
of uncemented stone ; a small temple even has escaped the general ruin, and 
remains almost intact in the midst of the desolation, as if to point out the 
furthest limit of Egyptian territory. It hears no inscriptions, but the beauty 
of the materials of which it is composed, and the perfection of the work, lead 
us to attribute its construction to some prince of the XII th dynasty. An 
ancient causeway runs from its entrance to what was probably at one time 
the original margin of the lake . 1 The continual sinking of the level of the 



THE KD0HE3 OP TIUS niliKHT-REKUH NEATi THE laiBOrOnnifi. OP THE WAllY N'AZT Eil.“ 


Iiirkeh has left this temple isolated on the edge of the Libyan plateau, and 
all life has retired from the surrounding district, and has concentrated itself 
on the southern shores of the lake. Here the banks are low and the bottom 
deepens almost imperceptibly. In winter the retreating waters leave exposed 
long patches of the shore, upon which a thin crust of snow-white salt is 
deposited, concealing the depths of mud and quicksands beneath. Imme- 
diately after the inundation, the lake regains in a few days the ground it had 
lost: it encroaches on the tamarisk bushes which fringe its banks, and the 
district is soon surrounded by a belt of marshy vegetation, affording cover for 
ducks, pelicans, wild geese, and a score of different kinds of birds which disport 

1 This temple was discovered by fScnwBi nfuisth in 1881 (of. Ueiw U <hts Dr$r<»tiows<jehht m 
Urakretse des Fajums in Jannar 1SSG, extracted from the Zeitschrifi fur Ga'dl.sclutft fur EnikuiJu zn 
Berlin, 1880, p. 48, et scq.); it lias been visited since then by Flixdeus Pi/tuie, Ten Year*’ Digging in 
EyyiU PP- 104-106, and by Major Bsowsr, The Fayum and Dolce Mmris, pp. 52-00, and pis. xiv.-xvi. 

? Drawn by Boucher, from a photograph by Goleniseheff. 
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MEMPHIS AND THE PYRAMIDS OF DAHSHUR, 

themselves there by the thousand. The Pharaohs, when tired of residing in cities, 
here found varied and refreshing scenery, an equable climate, gardens always gay 
with flowers, and in the thickets of the Kerun they could pursue then- favourite 
pastimes of interminable fishing and of hunting with the boomeiang. 

They desired to repose after death among the scenes in which they had 
lived. Their tombs stretch from Heracleopolis till they neaily meet the last 
pyramids of the Memphites : at Dahshur there are still two of them standing. 



•JJIE I WO Pi' K AMDS OF THE XII th DYNASTY AT USHT.“ 

The northern one is an immense erection of brick, placed in close proximity 
in the truncated pyramid, but nearer than it to the edge of the plateau, so a,. 
iu overlook the valley. 8 We might be tempted to believe that the Theban 
kings, in choosing a site immediately to the south of the spot where a l 
slept iu his glory, were prompted by the desire to renew the traditions oi the 
older dynasties prior to those of the Heracleopolitans, and thus proc 
to all beholders the antiquity of their lineage. One of their residences was 
situated at no great distance, near Miniet Dahshur, the city o 
favourite residence of Amenomhait I. It was here that those royal puncesses, 
SS'utirhonit, Sonit-Sonbit, Sithathor, and Monit, bis sisters, wives, and daughters, 

1 Stvewl imaged of the first Theban empire > bear 
of no royal bunts* of the Fayum; for instance, tbe boYLhotp^ ws ^ yoL L 

ATiwcum (Y. IsayUiLE, Tin Foaotionnaire de la XII dynashe, m h 
pp 1 07-11 C). 

= Drawn by Boudier. from a photograph by ^ Bragseh-Bcy volnme 0 f Vyse’s great 

This pyramid, has been summarily described by Perrmg m the 
work, {}pef<tiions carried on at the Pyramids in 1837, vol. ii- PP- ’ 
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whose tombs lie opposite the northern face of the pyramid, flourished side 
by side with Ainenemhait III. There, as of old in their harem, they slept 
side by side, and, in spite of robbers, their mummies have preserved 
the ornaments with which they were adorned, on the eve of burial, by the 
pious act of their lords. The art of the ancient jewellers, which we have 
hitherto known only from pictures on the walls of tombs or on the boards of 

coffins, is here exhibited in all its 
cunning. The ornaments comprise 
a wealth of gold gorgets, necklaces of 
agate beads or of enamelled lotus- 
flowers, cornelian, umetky&t, and onyx 
scarabs. Pectorals of pierced gold- 
work, inlaid with flakes of vitreous 
paste or precious stones, bear the 
cartouches of tJsirlasen III. and of 
Ainenemhait, II., and every one of 

PECTORAL ORNAMENT OF Wa*K UI.‘ tilCSe 8*™ ° f I(iYC ' dh tl 

of taste and a skilfulness of handling 
which are perfectly wonderful. Their delicacy, and their freshness in spite of 
their antiquity, make it hard for ns to realize that fifty centuries hove elapsed 
since they were made. We are tempted to imagine that the royal indies to 
whom they belonged must still bo waiting within earshot, ready to reply to our 
summons as soon as we deign to call tliem ; wo may even anticipate the joy tin y 
will evince when these sumptuous ornaments are restored to them, and wo 1101 d 
to glance at the worm-eaten coffins which contain their stiff anti disfigured mum- 
mies to recall our imagination to the stern reality of fact . 1 2 * * * * * Two other py rami. is. 
hut in this case of stone, still exist further south, to the left of the village of 
Lisht : 8 their casing, torn off by the fellabin, has enfii’ely disappeared, and from a 
distance they appear to be merely two mounds which break the desert horizi >u lim >, 
rather than two buildings raised by the hand of man. The sepulchral chamber^ 
excavated at a great depth in the sand, are now filled with water which lias 
infiltrated through the soil, and they have not as yet been sufficiently emptied 

1 Drawn by Fauciier-Gudin, from a photograph by Bnril Brugseh-Bey. 

8 These are the jewels discovered by M. de Morgan in l."0!, during his excavation* in the neigh- 

houthood or the pyramid of Bahtin ir (cf. the Vumphe ]{<ndvs de V Amende On ImvdptiZiS, 

1SD4, and published now by him iu the first volume of Dafohuiir). 

a These pyramids, referred to by Jomabjj, Description des Antapidlde dc V UopUm-nPaP (iu {he 
Description de V&jypte, roL iv. pp. 429, 430), and by Perrinu-Ytse, Operations carried on. voLiiL 
PP* 77, 78, were opened between 3882 andl886. B was not possible m explore the chambers (M w s 

MtCdes dc HyiV.ologie et cl'Areteologie Rgyptiamex, vol. i. pp. 148. He). KxcaYiifcioxm ^ndm-t'-d by 

Gautier have led, in 1893, to the discovery of eleven statues of King tjairtasen 1., in the mins <.f ;]fo 

exterior chapel ; ef. Guide du Visiteur, pp. 222, 223, Nos. 1054-10.17). 
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permit of an entrance being effected : one of them contained tbo body of Usirtusen 
I,; does Amenembait I or Amenemhatt II. repose in tbe other P 1 We know, at ah 
e\ cuts, that Usirfasen II. built for himself the pyramid of Illahun, and Ameuem- 
.in-vi i, Hi. din t Oi II a', vara. f * Efotpu, ’ the tomb of Usi Anson TI., stood upon a rocky 
bih at a distance of some two thousand feet from the cultivated lands. To the 
east of ii lav a temple, and close to the temple a town, Hait-Usirtasen-Hotpu — 
the Castle of the Repose of Usirtasen ” — which was inhabited by the workmen 
employed in building the pyramid, who resided there with their families. 
r ! lie remains of the temple consist of scarcely anything more than the enclosing 
wall, whose sides were originally faced with fine white limestone covered with 
hieroglyphs and sculptured scenes. It adjoined the wall of the town, and the 



•* A*.!-*.'-- 1 ' 

mil 1 I'YRAMII) Olf 1L1 Alirsr, AT THE EXTKAXCE OF THE FAYtM. 8 


neigh bunting <j Harters are almost intact: the streets were straight, and crossed 
each oilier at right angles, while the houses on each side were so regularly 
built that u single policeman could keep his evo on each thoroughfare from one 
eiiil tu the other. The structures were of rough material hastily put together, 
and among the (h'brin are to he found portions of older buildings, sfcelte, and 
iVasrnicnfs of statues. The town began to dwindle, after the Pharaoh had taken 
possession ot his sepulchre ; it was abandoned during the XIII th dynasty, and its 
rains were entombed in the sand which the wind heaped over them . 3 The city 
which .A monemhii.it III. had connected with his tomb maintained, on the 
contrary, a long existence in the course of tbe centuries. The king’s last 
resiing-piaeo consisted of a large sarcophagus of quartzoso sandstone, while 

1 The fttbl: of building the pyramid of tTsivtasen I. was entrusted to Mom, who describes it orpa 
hide pres- rved in the Louvre CO 3, 11. 3-7, Piemiet, llecuell d'inseriptions iiafdites, vol. ii. pp. 10-i, 105 ; 
CiAYET, (V: U XII* dynastic , pis. iv., v.; ef. Masteko, Notes sur t liferents points de Grammairc 

tt d'H Moire, iu the Mdanges d'Arcbd’oloyiv, vol. ii. pp. 221, 222 ; Etudes de Mythologie, voi. i. p. 3, note 2) 

• Drawn hy Fancher-Gudin, from a photograph by Golenischeff. 

3 The pyramid of Illahun was opened, and its identity with the pyramid of Usirtasen II. proved 
by Petrie, Kahun, Gurob and Hawara, pp. 11, 12, 21-32, and Illahun, Kalmn and Gurnb, pp. 1-15. 
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his favourite consort, Nofrinphtah, reposed beside him. in a smaller coffin . 1 
The sepulchral chapel was very large, and its arrangements were of a somewhat 
complicated character. It consisted of a considerable number of chambers, 
some tolerably large, and others of moderate dimensions, while all of them 
were difficult of access and plunged in perpetual darkness*, this was the 
Egyptian Labyrinth, to which the Greeks, by a misconception, have given a 
world-wide renown . 2 Amenemhait III. or his architects had no intention of . 
building sucb a childish structure as that in which classical tradition so 
fervently believed. He had richly endowed the attendant priests, and 
bestowed upon the cult of his double considerable revenues, and the chambers 
above mentioned were so many storehouses for the safe-keeping of the treasure 
and provisions for the dead, and the arrangement of them was not more singular 
than that of ordinary storage depots. As his cult persisted for a long period, 
the temple was maintained in good condition during a considerable time: 
it had not, perhaps, been abandoned when the Greeks first visited it.® 
The other sovereigns of the XII tn dynasty must have been interred not far 
from the tombs of Amenemhait III. and Usirtasen II. : they also had their 
pyramids, of which we may one day discover the site . 4 The outliue of these 
was almost the same as that of the Memphite pyramids, but the interior 
arrangements were different. As at Illahun and Dahshur, the mass of the 
work consisted of crude bricks of large size, between which fine sand was 
introduced to bind them solidly together, and the whole was covered with a 
facing of polished limestone . 5 The passages and chambers are not arranged 
on the simple plan which we meet with in the pyramids of earlier date . 11 

1 Like the pyramid of Illalmn, that of Hawiira has also been opened, and tho saroopha tus >•}' tin* 
Pharaoh discovered by Pi: i’jUH, Hu warn, Biukmt and Ar •tune, pp. LS— S ; Knhun, Our, b 'n’> tlerura. 
pp. o-S, J 2—1 T 

2 The worn “Labyrinth,” \*&ilpivQas, is a (4-reek adaptation of the Euypiuvu name r- pk-rihi nil, 

“ temple of Fiahunit,” pronounced in the local dialect lap.'-ruhhiit (.M.uaLTtv. I’a r n:v\ 
Eiji/litieiw da Mnree de Bonluq,? ol. i. p.S, note 2 ; Bimiiscjir, Brs S,eh nid, in pie /• it -e:-. -iff, 

1872, p. 01, Ihtsiionnai.'r fjeograpbique, p. 7>0l). Drugsch ho;, siuoi di. puled (hid ciytmiio„>, .-.ideii 
had, however, lr-en one of tho lirst to accept (Dtr Mons-See, in fhc Zdl>ehrift, vnf. xx:_. p. 7“}. 

“ As to the Labyrinth of E^ypt and the eoujuetui os to which it lias -^ivcii rise. e do-i i>:u- 
Cabistib, Description dts mines sifuele pres de la pyramids <V i-v, ( : -if l > 

<ln Labyrinthe, ei enmyaraisan de ees mines aeea Ls rerits Jcs uiifbui'. i, in Urn besnri,itiu,‘. d>, -v, 

vol.iv.pp. 478-524. The identity of the rains at FLuvum with tim remains of the LJ-wuiih. .elm.". ,1 
by Jtmianl-Caristift and by Lepsins (Brief a ant Egy L ,l n, j>. 7 1, ot sop), di«put cd by Va-vuli (Ii.ipjwt t ,u 
les fouilh-s dn Fayoum udfes&g a 31. Auguste Mark tie, in the Recucil de. Tram. is, vel. \ i. pp. ; ;7- [ I ha.-, 
been doiinileJy proved by Petris ( Uamara , Biahuw, awl Ant, mi, p. 4, dt set],), who found remains ot 
the buildings erected by Amenctnhait Lit. under the mins of a village and some Grtceo- Roman if mbs. 

4 We know the names of most of these pyramids: e.g. that of Amenemhait I. was otilh d K<t-,i»jir 
(Louvre, G 2, 1. 1 ; OrAVET, Sich de la XIP dynastic, pi. u.). 

s ^'be peculiar construction of these pyramids, to which attention was drawn hv JostAlili-L'Ai.i.-'J'n:, 
Pynmide d’lluovdmli and Description de la Pyramid* d’Jiiuhthi (in the Description de Vl'p.jptr, 
vol. iv. pp. 482, 4S3, 514-51(5), has been gone into in greater detul l»y VvsE-Pi.iini.w, Opera lions 
carried on at the Pyramids in IS, 17, vol. iil. pp. 80-S3 ; cf. rimmn-Gmnir/. llistoim de VArt dans 
VAntiquiie; vol. i. pp. 210, 211. 

* Sec tiie V lms - of tbe pyramid of Hawara in Pima*:, Kahun. Gnroh awl Hawaru, pis. ib-iv., inA 
of these the pyramid of Illahun in Petrie, Ilkdmn, Dumb and Arsinoe, pi. ii. 
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Experience had taught the Pharaohs that neither granite walls nor the 
multiplication of barriers could preserve their mummies from profanation; 
no sooner was vigilance relaxed, either in the time of civil war or under a 
feeble administration, than robbers appeared on the scene, and boring passages 
through the masonry with the ingenuity of moles, they at length, after inde- 
fatigable patience, succeeded in reaching the sepulchral vault and despoiling 
the mummy of its valuables. With a view to further protection, the builders 
multiplied blind passages and chambers without apparent exit, but in which 



THE JlOUXTAESf or rilUT WITH THE TOMBS OP TIIK rTcIXOES. 1 


i portion of the ceiling was movable, and gave access to other equally 
mysterious rooms and corridors. Shafts sunk in the corners of the chambers 
and again carefully closed put the sacrilegious intruder on a false scent, for, 
alter causing him a groat loss of time and labour, they only led down to the 
solid rock. At the present day the water of the Nile fills the central 
chamber of the Eawara pyramid and covers the sarcophagus; it is possible 
that 1 hi ? was foreseen, and that the builders counted on the infiltration as 
an additional obstacle to depredations from without. i * 3 The hardness of the 
cement, which fastens the lid of the stone coffin to the lower pari, protects 
the body from damp, and the Pharaoh, h T ing beneath several feet of water, 
still defies the greed of the robber or the zeal of the archaeologist. 

The absolute power of the kings kept their feudal vassals in check : far 

! Brawn by Boa<lier, from a photograph by Emil Brugseh-Bey, taken in 188-1. 

- In* it should be noted that in the Grceco-Boman period the presence of water in a certain 
number of the pyramids was a matter of common knowledge, and so frequently was it mot with, that 
it was even supposed to exist in a pyramid into which water had never penetrated, viz. that of 
Khonps. Herodotus {ii. 121) relates that, according to the testimony of the interpreters who acted 
as Ids guides, the waters of the Nile wore carried tt> tire sepulchral cavern of the Pharaoh by a 
fcobterrane&w channel, and shut it in on all sides, like an island. 
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from being suppressed, however, the seignorial families continued not only to 
exist, but to enjoy continued prosperity. Everywhere, at Elephantine , 1 * Koptos/ 
Thinis , 3 in Aphroditopolis , 4 and in most of the cities of the Said and of the Delta, 

there were ruling princes who 
were descended from the old 
feudal lords or even from 
Pharaohs of the Memphite 
period , and who were of equal, 
if not superior rank, to the 
members of the reigning 
family. The princes of Hint 
no longer enjoyed an autho- 
rity equal to that exercised 
by their ancestors under the 
Heraeleopolitan dynasties, 
but they still possessed con- 
siderable influence. One of 
them, Hapizuti.fi L, exca- 
vated for himself, in the 
reign of Usirtasen I., not far 
from the bury ing-pl ace of 
Khiti and Tefabi,,that beau 
tiful tomb, which, though 
partially destroyed by Cop- 
tic monks or Arabs, si ill 
attracts visitors and excites their astonishment . 5 The lords of Shush'd j»u in 
the south , 6 * * 9 and those of Hermopolis in the north, had acquired to some extent 

1 Wb know of Siranpiiu 1. at Elephantine fcf. pn. 493, 494 of ilie po ,-vih wrJi), unler I r .M- 
tasen I. and under Amenfcmliait II. (Boobiant, Lei Tw.nl^aua < VAmhuu, in i ho lieevd tl>: Tram nr 
vol. x. pp. ISO, 100), as well as of several other princes whoso tombs have cornu dt-v.ii i«> ii.j in a 1. - 
perfect state of preservation. 

• We ought, probably, to connect the Zadtaqlr, mentioned in. tvo inscriptions colh'ui, ■<! bj G"i i.si- 
scHiii’P (B&nltaU tTpigmpMques iVuwi excursion ttu Onuthj Hawiua'iuai, pi. iL, Xn. 4, ph iii.. So. !l 
and translated by Masfjjs'.o, Hut quelques inscriptions du temps d’Ainenemhult 1. u.i Oot’dy llaminintoi. 
p. lu, ct scq. ; of. p. 401 of the present work), vritlx the principality of Kopies. 

3 The most important of the princes of Thinis under the XIl tH dynasty is A aim', who is inuilioncd 
on Side 0 20 in the Louvre (Gavet, Steles do la SIP dynastie, pis. xiv.-vxii.). 

4 Zobui, the lordship of Aphrodiiopolia Parra, is known to us, in co far as thispcrkWi is eonoeriiod. 

from a stole in the Museum at Gizeh, probably of the time of Ainenbinhait III. ; It is mms jcrakd t>< 
a ivaltil of the Prince of Zobui (Makictte, Catalogue Central. , p. 192, No. 0,S7). 

6 So far, wo know of only two members of the now lino of the lords of Sb'it — llapizyuli l., v\ bn 
was a contemporary of fjsirtascn L, and Hapizaiiti IS. — whose tombs, described by "(.iiaiWTU, The 

Inscriptions of Siut and Der-JUfeh, pis. i.~x., xx., contain some religious texts of gi eat iutcr«-st 

but no historical details. 

9 The tomb of Iilmurnnofir, son of Mazi, has been noted by C4 kifftth, The Inscriptions of Shit 
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the ascendency which their neighbours of Sint had lost. The Hermopolitan 
princes dated at least from the time of the YI th dynasty, and they had passed 
safely through the troublous times which followed the death of Papi II. 1 
A branch of their family possessed the name of the Hare, while another 
governed that of the Gazelle. 2 The lords of the nome of the Hare espoused 
the Theban cause, and were reckoned among the most faithful vassals of the 
sovereigns of the south : one of them, Thothotpu, caused a statue of himself, 
worthy of a Pharaoh, 3 to be erected in his loyal town of Hertnopolis, and 
their burying-places at el-Bersheh bear witness to their power no less than 
to their taste in art. 4 During* the troubles which put an end to the 
XI 1 11 dynasty, a certain Khnumhotpu, who was connected in some unknown 
manner with the lords of the nome of the Gazelle, entered the Theban service 
and accompanied A.menemhait I. on his campaigns into Nubia. He obtained, 
as a reward of faithfulness, Mouait-Khufui and the district of Kliuit- 
Horn, — “ the Horizon of Horns,” — on the east bank of the Nile. 5 On becoming 
possessed of the western bank also, he entrusted the government of the district 
which he was giving up to his eldest son, Nakhiti I. : but, the latter having 
died without heirs, XJsirtasen I. granted to Biqit, the sister of Nakhiti, the 
rank and prerogative of a reigning princess. Biqit married Nuhri, one of the 
princes of Hermopolis, and brought with her as her dowry the fiefdom of 
1 1 re Gazelle, thus doubling the possessions of her husband’s house. Klmum- 
hotpu II,, the eldest of the children bora ol' Ibis union, was, while still 
young, appointed Governor of Monait-Khufui, and this title appears to have 
become an appanage of his heir-apparent, just as the title of “Prince of 
JvaiXhu ” was, from the X1X 1U dynasty onwards, the special designation of the 
heir to the throne. The marriage of Khnumhotpu II. with the youthful Khiti, 
the heiress of the nome of the Jackal, rendered him master of one of the most 
fertile provinces of Middle Egypt. The power of this family was further 
augmented under Nakhiti II., son of Khnumhotpu II. and Kkiti: Nakhiti, 
prince of the nome of the Jackal in right of his mother, and lord of that 

-iwl pi. xvi„ 1, as belonging to the, XII th dynasty, together with several other unpublished 

I. t,nbs of the same locality. 

‘ Az any rate, the Hermopolitan princes of the XII th dynasty affirmed that those ol‘ the VI Ul 
dynasty were their direct, ancestors (Maskeko, La Grande Inscription de Beni-Ifassan , in the lice to il 
d, Trocavx, vol. i. pp, 178, 179), and treated them as such iu their inscriptions (Lia?sros, Dcnltui., ii. 
1 1 - (*-(■-). Thothotpu caused their tombs to be restored as being those of his fathers. 

s hi vser.no. La Grande Inscription de Beni-Eussan, in. the Iieene.il de Travuux, vol. i. pp. 177, 178. 

- free on p. of the present work, the woodcut representing the removal of this colossal statue. 

‘ Tim tombs of el-Bersheh have been described by Nestor l’Hote, Let, Ires derites de PByypte, pp. 
-Pi -;YA partly reproduced by Prisse h’Avesne?, Monuments, pL xv. p. and by Lefsids, Benkm ., ii. 

I I, too, ami published in < xtenso by Newberry and Griffith, El-Bersheh, i.-ii., 1891-1895. The most 
Important of them, which belonged to Thothotpu, was greatly mutilated some years ago by dealers in 
aimiputies. 

* XJ.wufc.msY, llnd-Rcmu , vol. i. pi, xliv. 11. 4-7, and p. SI; of. p. 4'Ji of the present work. 

2 H 
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of the Gazelle after the death of his father, received from Usirtasen II. the 
administration of fifteen southern nomcs, from Aphroditopolis to Thebes . 1 This 
is all we know of his history, but it is probable that his descendants retained 
the same power and position for several generations. The career of these 
dignitaries depended greatiy on the Pharaohs with whom they were contem- 
porary : they accompanied the royal troops on their campaigns, and with the 
spoil which they collected on such occasions they built temples or erected tombs 
for themselves. The tombs of the princes of the nome of the Gazelle are 
disposed along the right bank of the Nile, and the most ancient are exactly 
opposite Minieh. It is at Zawyet cl-Meiyetin and at Kbm-el-Ahmar, nearly 
facing nibonu, their capital, that we find the bury ing-pl aces of those who 
lived under the VI th dynasty. The custom of taking the dead across flic 
Nile had existed for centuries, from the time when the Egyptians first 
cut their tombs in the eastern range; it still continues to the present dry, 
and part of the population of Minieh are now buried, year after year, in the 
places which their remote ancestors had chosen as the site of their •* eternal 
houses. 9 * The cemetery lies peacefully in the centre of the sandy plain at (he 
foot of the hills; a grove of palms, like a curtain drawn along the river-side, 
partially conceals it ; a Coptic convent unit a few Muhommedm. hermits at (met 
around thorn tho tombs' of their respective followers, Christian or 31 ml- mm 
The rcck-hewu tombs of the dynasty succeed oaek other in long 

irregular line along the cliffs of Beni- Hasan, and the travolfov ca thu A lie sc . 4 
i heir entrances continuously coming into -sight and disappearing as In* goes up 
or descends the river. These tombs are entered by a square apod are, v.iryiag 
in height and width according to the size of the chape!. Two only. ilio-< o<‘ 
Amoui-Amenemhaii and of Khnumhotpu II., Lave a columned iuc-vb-, <•!' wi 1 i* • ‘ . 
all the memheis — pillars, bases, entablatures — have boon cut in the soli-, 
rock ; the polygonal shafts of the facade lock like a bad imitation o’* 
ancient Doric. Inclined planes or flights of steps, like those at Elephantm-T, 
formerly led from the plain up to the terrace . 2 Only a few traces of >'h<--v * 
at the present day, and the visitor has to climb the sandy slops- us best Ito 
can: wherever he enters, the walls present- to his view inscriptions of immense 
extent, as well as civil, sepulchral, military, and historical scenes. These are 
not incised like those of the Memphite mastabas but are painted in fresco on 

1 The history of the principals ies of the Hare and of the Gazelle liar, been put fogt ll.tr by 
Maspero, I. a Grande Inscription da Be'in-Hasmn (in the R> citeil tie Traraur, vol. i. pp. bur. 

parts of it need correction from fre&li documents which have been published by Xi.vuimnv, in iho 
Memoir of the Arch ecological Survey of the Egypt Exploration Fund, Dent -Hasan, veils, i. and u., and 
made use of by Griffith in Beni-Hasan, ii. pp. f»-lt>. 

8 Hoselukt, MonummH Civili, vol. i. pp. G3, 61; cf. pp. -130, 431 of the present volume for ihe 
description of these tombs at Elephantine, and for tho vignette which gives their external aspect. 
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the stone itself. The technical skill here exhibited is not a whit behind that of 
the older periods, and the general conception of the subjects has not altered 
since the time of the pyramid-building kings. The object is always the same, 
namely, to ensure wealth to the double in the other world, and to enable him to 
preserve the same rank among the departed as he enjoyed among the living : 
hence sowing, reaping, cattle-rearing, the exercise of different trades, the pre- 
paration and bringing of offerings, are all represented with the same minute- 



ness as formerly. But a new element has been added to the ancient, themes. 
We know, and the experience of the past is continually reiterating the lesson, 
that the most careful precautions and the most conscientious observation of 
customs were not sufficient to perpetuate the worship of ancestors. The day 
was bound to come when not only the descendants of Khnumhotpu, but a 
crowd of curious or indifferent strangers, would visit his tomb : he desired that 
they should know his genealogy, his private and public virtues, his famous 
deeds, his court titles and dignities, the extent of his wealth ; and in order that 
no detail should be omitted, he relates all that he did, or he gives the repre- 
sentation of it upon the wall. In a long account of two hundred and twenty- 
two lines, he gives a resume of his family history, introducing extracts from his 
archives, to show the favours received by his ancestors from the hands of their 


1 Drawn by Boudier, from n photograph by Insinger. 
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sovereigns. 1 Amoni and Khiti, who were, it appears, the warriors of their race, 
have everywhere recounted the episodes of their military career, the movements 
of their troops, their hand-to-hand fights, and the fortresses to which they laid 
siege. 2 These scions of the house of the Gazelle and of the Hare, who shared 
with Pharaoh himself the possession of the soil of Egypt, were no mere princely 
ciphers : they had a tenacious spirit, a warlike disposition, an insatiable desire 
for enlarging their borders, together with sufficient ability to realize their aims 
by court intrigues or advantageous marriage alliances. We can easily picture 
from their history what Egyptian feudalism really was, what were its com- 
ponent elements, what were the resources it had at its disposal, and we may 
well be astonished when we consider the power and tact which the Pharaohs 
must have displayed in keeping such vassals in check during two centuries. 

Amenemkait I. had abandoned Thebes as a residence in favour of Heracle* 
opolis and Memphis, and had made it over to some personage who probably 
belonged to the royal household. The uome of Uisit had relapsed into the 
condition of a simple fief, and if we are as yet unable to establish the series 
of the princes who there succeeded each other contemporaneously with the 
Pharaohs, we at least know that all those whose names have come down to us 
played an important part in the history of their times. Moutuusisu. whose stele 
was engraved in the XXIV th year of Ameneinhait I., and who died in the joint 
reign of this Pharaoh and his son Usiitaseu 3., had taken his share in most 
of the wars conducted against neighbouring peoples, — the Anitiu of Xubia, the 
Monitu of Sinai, and the “Lords ol' the Sands:” he had dismantled their 
cities and razed their fortresses. 8 The principality retained no doubt the same 
boundaries which it had acquired under the first An tills, but Thebes itself 
grew daily larger, and gained in importance in proportion as its frontiers 
extended southward. It had become, after the conquests of Osirlasen i [I., the 
very centre of the Egyptian world — a centre from which the power of the 
Pharaoh could equally well extend in a northerly direction towards the Sinai tic 
Peninsula and Libya, or towards the Eed Sou and the “humiliated Kush ” in 
the south. The influence of its lords increased accordingly: under Amencin- 

1 The inscription of Khnumhot pu was copied for the first time by Ituiivos, Esm-pl t Hi< n„jl y 
pis. xxiii., xxiv. Tho tomb whs described by OiUMf-ou/Ki.v CMonvuncnh de V flyu ,>}<-. ,-f tie k, X>d>b\ 
vol. ii, pp. 385-425), autl many of the scenes were reproduced v itli much ai'eiuaey i is the pl.des l.v }«]„ 
great work, as well as in that of linsollini. We find if reproduced in its ei.iiudyin Leiwi s, / leuhtu .. 
ii. 123-130, aud in XEWBEititY, lieni-Httsun, vol. i. pis. xxii.-xxxviii. 

s The tomb of Amoni-Amencmhaifc has been described with grad minuteness by C'iaMmi.i.iox, 
Monuments de V Egypt e ci de hi Nuhir, vol. ii. pp. 423-11)1, ami by Xi.wnmiuv, Bcat-llamn, ret. i. 
pie. iii.-xxsi. ; that of thince Khiti has also been UeMTihed in tho younger Cluniipnllinu's Mon. A; 
I'JS'typleet de laNubie, vul. ii. pp. 334-353, and in Nlwi uznu\,I}<td llasau, vol. ii. pp. .11 -d2, pis. ix.-j.ix. 

3 ft tele 0 1 in the Louvre (Gayet, Steles do la XII dynustie, pi. i. ; Pjeiiket, Ibnatil /VlMcrip- 
•lions, vol. ii. pp. 27, 2S), interpreted by STa-HPEKo, (In Gourcrav.nr de Thebes U u debut de la XII 
chjnasiie (extracted from the Mdmoires du premier Congris Tnt>f national des Oriental! Ae* Una u Vneu 
vol. ii. pp. 48-81). 
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iiait III and Amenemhait IY. they were perhaps the most powerful of the 
great vassals, and when the crown slipped from the grasp of the XII tb dynasty, 
it fell into the hands of one of these feudatories. It is not known how the 
transition was brought about which transferred the sovereignty from the elder 
to the younger branch of the family of Amenemhait I. When Amenemhait I Y 
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died, his nearest heir was a woman, his sister Sovkunofmiri : she retained the 
supreme authority for not quite four years ,' 2 and then resigned her position 
to a certain Sovkhotpu . 3 Was there a revolution in the palace, or a popular 
rising, or a civil war? Did the queen become the wife of the new sovereign, 
and thus bring about the change without a struggle ? Sovkhotpu was probably 
lord of TJisit, and the dynasty which he founded is given by the native 

1 Drawn by Bondier. from a chromolithograph in Lefsifs, Denkm,, i. pi. 61. The first tomb on 
the left, of which the portico is shown, is that of Klmfimhotpfi 11. 

2 She reign Oil exactly three years, ten months, and eighteen flays, according to the fragments of 
the “ Royal Canon of Turin” (Lepsius, Ausicahl der wichtigsten Urhinden, pi v. col. vii. 1. 2). 

* Sovkhotpu Khuioimi according to the present published versions of the Turin Papyrus (Lepsics, 
Au ■ w nld, pi. v. col. vii. 1. 5), an identification which led Lioblein (Recherches sur la Chronologic L'gyptiennc, 
pp, 102, 103) and Wiedemann (Mgyptische Ocschichte , ]>p. 266, 267) to reject the generally accepted 
assumption that this first king of the Sill 11 * dynasty was Sovkhotpu Sakliomkhtitouirt (E. DE Rouge, 
Inscriptions des packers da Semnifh, in the Revue Archenlogique, 1st scries, vol. v. pp. 313, 311; Lauth, 
Manetho und der Turiner Eonigspapyrus, p. 236). Still, the way in which the monuments of Sov- 
khoipu Sakhemklmkmiri and his papyri (Griffith, in Petrie’s lllalmn, Kalmn and Gurdb, p. 50) are 
intermingled with the monuments of Amenemhait III. at Semneh and in the Paydm, show that it is 
difficult to separate him from this monarch. Moreover, an examination of the original Turin Papyrus 
shows that there is a tear before the word Khuiouiri on the first cartouche, no indication of which 
appears in the facsimile, but which has, none the less, slightly damaged the initial solar disk and 
removed almost the whole of one sign. We are, therefore, inclined to believe that Sakhenilihutouiri 
was written instead of Khuiouiri, and that, therefore, all the authorities are in the right, from their 
different points of view, and that the founder of the XI [I tu dynasty was a Sakhemkhfttofiiri I., 
while the Sovkkotpfi Sakhemkhafcouiri, who occupies the fifteenth place in the dynasty, was a 
tiakhemkhfitofiiri II, 
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historians as of Theban origin. His accession entailed no change in the 
Egyptian constitution; it merely consolidated the Theban supremacy, and 
gave it a recognized position. Thebes became henceforth the head of the 
entire country : doubtless the kings did not at once forsake Heracleopolis and 
the Fay urn, but they made merely passing visits to these royal residences at 
considerable intervals, and after a few generations even these were" given up . 1 
Most of these sovereigns resided and built their Pyramids at Thebes, and the 
administration of the kingdom became centralized there. 2 The actual capital 
of a king was determined not so much by the locality from whence he ruled, 
as by the place where he reposed after death. Thebes was the virtual capital 
of Egypt from the moment that its masters fixed on it as their burying-place. 

Uncertainty again shrouds the history of the country after Sovkhotpu I. % 
not that monuments are lacking or names of kings, but the records of 
the many Sovkhotpus and ISTofirkotpus found in a dozen places in the valley, 
furnish as yet no authentic means of ascertaining in what order to classify them. 
The XIII th dynasty contained, so it is said, sixty kings, who reigned for a 
period of over 453 years. 8 The succession did not always take place in the 
direct line from father to son : several times, when interrupted by default of 
male heirs, it was renewed without any disturbance, thanks to the transmission 
of royal rights to their children by princesses, even when their husbands did not 
belong to the reigning family. Monthotpu, the father of Sovkhotpu III., was 
an ordinary priest, and his name is constantly quoted by his son ; but solar 
blood flowed in the veins of his mother, and procured for him the crown. 4 
The father of his successor, Nofirhotpu II., did not belong to tiie reigning 
branch, or was only distantly connected with it, but his mother Kaiiutit was 
the daughter of Pharaoh, and that was sufficient to make her son of royal 

1 Prof. Petrie has found Papyri of Sovkhotpu I. at IT. t w urn (Pat ai n, I lit!) tin. Kahuna, nd Gnrnh , p. 

2 yv’o know of tlu> pyramid of Sovkhunrauf and of bib wife, \uliklnts, at Thebe*, from ibe 

testimony of the Abbott Papyrus (pi. ili. 11. 1-7, pi. vi. li. 2, 3 ; Biiio:i-Ci!.u;AS, Etude $vr If Papyrus 
Abbott, in the Itt.vuc Aroheuhijique, 1st serie*, to 1. xvi. pp, 200-271 j (Juajas, Alolamjes 

3rd scries, vul. i. pp. 03, 01, 08, 101; Masceho, Unn anquclo jwliei.iire A Thebes, pp. 18,' 10, 41, 70), 
ami of the Sait Papyrus (Uuahap, Bfelawj, s Eytjpfohijiitnoo, 3rd tone,;, vol. ii. p. 1, ot goq.). Tim 
excavations conducted by Mr. do Morgan have shown that -Aitimdui 1. Jlnrd caused himself to be 
interred on the plateau of Dalisliur, near Memphis. 

3 This is the number given in one of the lists of Mane ho, in Mm-mm-DinoT, Fray mat a llimri- 
cormn Granxmm, vol ii. pp. 505. Lop&iua’a theory, according to which Ihe shepherds overran Egypt 
from five end of the XlE tU dynasty and tolerated ihe existence of two vassal dynasties, the XTIl a 
and Xi"Y tu (Biksex, JEgypttns Stalle in Her WelUjesohichte, vol. iii. p. 8, et. sc*].), was disputed and 
refuted ivy E. de Itougc a* soon us it appeared (Eccmeit Critique do Vouvmgt ; do M. la Ckoralior do 
Bunsen, ii. p. 5?, et seq.) ; we lind the theory again in the works of roam contemporary Egyptologists, 
hut the majority of those who continued to support it luivo siuco abandoned their poaltion, e.f/. 
Navxi.W’, JJubastis, p. 15, e.t scq. 

t ,J The genealogy of Sovkhotpu III. Sakhmuaziouiri was made out by Bnvtjstni, G< mhickte 
AUgyptem, p. 180, and completed by Wmmnuxx, ASgyptische Gcsehidhtt, euppl., up. 20, 80, from 
a number of ficarabtei more recently collected by Petuie in Pint nr leal Scarabs, Xos. 200-202. and from 
several inscriptions in the Louvre, especially Inscription O S, reproduced in 1’iassn u’Avlkxu.s, 
Monuments Fgijpiiem, pi. viii. ; and in Piekhet, Jlecueil tV inscriptions iittHifex, vol. ii. p, JOT, 
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rank . 1 With careful investigation, we should probably find traces of several 
revolutions which changed the legitimate order of succession without, however, 
entailing a change of dynasty. The Nofirhotpus and Sovkhotpus continued 
both at home and abroad the work so ably begun by the Amenemhaits and 
the Usirtasens. They devoted all their efforts to beautifying the principal 
towns of Egypt, and caused important -works to be carried on in most ol them 
at Karnak , 2 in the great temple of Amon, at Luxor , 3 at Bubastis , 1 at Tunis,-' 
at Tell-Mokhdam, e and in the sanctuary of Abydos. At the latter place, 
Khasoshushri Nofirhotpu restored to Khontamentit. considerable possessions 
which the god had lost ; 7 Eozirri 8 sent thither one of his ollicers to re-tore the 
edifice built by Usirtasen I.; Sovkumsauf II. dedicated his own statue in this 
temple , 9 and private individuals, following the example set them by their sove- 
reigns, vied witli each other in their gifts of votive stehe . 10 The pyramids of 
this period were of moderate size, and those princes who abandoned the custom 
of building them were content like Authabri I. Horn with a modest tomb, 
close to the gigantic pyramids of their ancestors . 11 In style the statues 
of this epoch show a certain inferiority when compared with the beautiful 

1 The genealogy of Norfirkotpil II. has been obi .lined, like that of Sovkliotpu, from s(\ir.ib» uvently 
brought together in Petrie's Historical Scarab*, Sob. 293-298. ami by tlm in. script ions at Kmio-Mt 
(Lri'sics, Deni :m., ii. 151 /,)ftt Sell cl (Mauiette, Monument* direr*, pi. lxx. 0). and at Aswan (1 utau.-, 
Denlim., ii, 151 e). His immediate successors, Sihftthorri and Sovkholpfi. IV., and later, Sovkhoipu V , 
aio mentioned as royal princes in these inscriptions (Biiruscn, Gcsclikditr Jfyyptea*, p. ISO). 

2 Table of offerings of Sonkliahri Amoni-Antuf-Auieuemkiiit found at Kuril ak(MAHiF'i n:, Km ml-. 
pis. ix., x., and pp. 45, 46), now at Utzeh (Vntnv, Notice dc . s prineipaitx Monument *, ISM I, p. Hi*, No 
120) ; statues of various Sovkliotpiis (Ma'iiexte, Karnak, pi. viii. k-m, and pp. 44, 45); cariow!,- . 
block of Nnflrhotpu. II. and Sovkliutpu Klnuiofirri (IUbie ra:, Kaniak, pi. viii. n-o, and p. 15). 

3 Architrave with the name of SuvkkotpO. II. (Gkebaut, Fouilles do Lo utpar, in ihc Bulletin d> 
Vhibt. Jiijuptien, 2nd ser., vol. x. pp. 285, 886 ; of. Vijiet, Notice des prim. Monument*, p. it, No. 186 ;. 

4 An architrave with the name of Sakhemkhhlohiri Snvkhotpit l. (Aa\tu.e, BuhnJL, vr>l. i. 
pi. xxxiii G-I), showing that this prince must have constructed a hall of large size in the h-mph 
fti Bubastis (Nayidle, Bubastis, vol i. p. 15). Navtlle think:* that a statue from Bulmstis, in 
Mu&eum at Geneva, belonged to a king of the SJJI th dynasty before it was appropriated by IL ms*. ,11. 
(Naville, Buhusiis, vol. i. p). sir.). 

j Statues of Mirmashah (Bouton, Exerpta Uicroglg placet , pi. xxx. 1, 7 ; Makuote, Let) re 1' M. I 
Yicnmte de Jtungdsur le^fouilles de Tunis, pp. 5-7, and Deuxieme Li-ttre, pp. 4, 5; Fragment ; . t*. Do 
rnenU rrlatifs avxfouilles de Tunis, in the llccmil de Travawx, vol. is. p. 14; Daxviij e-HuCC.k. AV>» >. 
photographist te de la Mission de M. tie Rou<jd,N o. 114, and Inscription* remit illit* t u liyyple, pi, Ixxvi : 
Petrie, Tunis, i. pi. iii. 17 B , aiulpp. 8, 9); statues of Suvkhotpu Khauofirri iu the Louvre {A !>'■, / 
of E. de Bouiu?, Notice Sommaire des Monuments, 1880, p. 16; L’etp.ie, Tunis, i. p. 8) and ai Tan-. ■ 
(E. and J. de Bouse, Inscriptions reeneillos cnEgypte, pi. Ixxvi.; Petrie, Tunis, i. pi. iii. 16 A- 11): 
statues of Sovkhotpft Kliukbopirri (Maeietie, Deuxieme Lettre, p. 4) and of Monthotpu, wm of 
Sovkhotph Sakkmuaztofiiri (Brcgsch, Gescluchte JEgypiem, p. 182), obelisk of Tbilisi (TT.mn., [Vault., 
i, pi. iii. 19 A-D. and p. 8 ; Naville, Le Roi Nehasi, in the Eecucil dc Tmraux, vol. w. p. 99). 

b (Statue ofKin'gNahsM (Naville, La Roi Nehasi, in tlio Beam'd d* Travails, vol. xv. pp. 97-101 ). 

‘ Mariette, Abydos, vol. ii. pis. xxviii.-xxx., and Oat General des Monmututs, N< >. 760, pp. 28:1,884. 

8 Louvre C 11, U, stehe published by J. de Hoeeack, Sur deux steles do V Ancien Empire ; Chaius, 
Mdanges Egypiologigues, 3rd series, vol. ii. pp. 208-217 ; ike pramomen of the king was Ra-ni nnilt-uuu 
(Masee no. Notes sur different* points dc Gram, et d’ Hist, § 12, in the Melanges d’Xrchmlogie, vol. i. J 10). 

2 Mauiette, Abydos, vol. ii. pi. xxvi., and Catalogue GAndral, No. 347, p. 80. 

10 There are thousands of them in the museums; those discovered by Mariettc fill a hundred and 
fifty pages of his Catalogue Gtfrufml, des Monuments d' Abydos, Nos. 766-1046, pp. 231-378. 

11 Tomb of Autftabri I. Hoik, discovered at Dahshur by M. de Morgan in April, 1894. 
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work of the XII th dynasty s the proportions of the human figure are not so 
good, the modelling of the limbs is not so vigorous, the rendering of the 
features lacks individuality; the sculptors exhibit a tendency, which had 
been growing since the time of the tTsirtasens, to represent all their sitters 
with the same smiling, commonplace type of countenance. There are, 
however, among the statues of kings and private individuals which have come 
down to us, a few examples of really fine treatment. The colossal 
statue of Sovkholpu IV., which is now in the Louvre side by 
side with an ordinary-sized figure of the same Pharaoh, must have 
had a good effect when placed at the entrance to the temple 
at Tanis : 1 his chest is thrown well forward, his head is 
erect, and wo feel impressed by that noble dignity which 
the Memphite sculptors knew bow to give to the bearing 
and features of the diorite Khephren enthroned at Gizeh. 

The sitting Mirmashau of Tanis lacks neither energy nor 
majesty, and the Sovkumsaiif of Abydos, in spite of the 
roughness of its execution, decidedly holds its own among 
the other Pharaohs. The statuettes found in the tombs, and 
the smaller objects discovered in the ruins, are neither less 
carefully nor less successfully treated. The little scribe at 
Gizeh, in the attitude of walking, Is a chef d’ oeuvre of deli- 
cacy and grace, and might be attributed to one of the best 
schools of the XII th dynasty, did not the inscriptions 
oblige us to relegate it to the Theban art of the XIII th . 2 
The heavy and commonplace figure of the magnate 
now in the Vienna Museum is treated with a rather c 
realism, but exhibits nevertheless most skilful tooling. STAT ve op iuksOf in 
I t is not exclusively at Thebes, or at Tanis, or in any of ™ VIENWA 
the other great cities of Egypt, that we meet with excellent examples of work, 
or that we can prove that flourishing schools of sculpture existed at this 
period ; probably there is scarcely any small town which would not furnish 
us at the present day, if careful excavation were carried out, with some monu- 
ment or object worthy of being placed in a museum. During the XIII th 
dynasty both art and everything else in Egypt were fairly prosperous. 
.Nothing attained a very high standard, but, on the other hand, nothing 

i E. ns ltorGB, Notice dee Monument e llgyptiem, 1819, pp. 3, t; of. i he woodcut on p. 529 of tlio 

present work. , , , . , . 

- Masi’EUO, Voyage d' inspection en 188&, in the Bulletin de VInstitut JZgyptien, 2nd senes, yol. l. 
p. 01. This exquisite example has, unfortunately, remained almost unknown up to the present, In 
consequence of its small size. 

3 Drawn by Boudicr, from a photograph by Ernest de Bergmann. 
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fell below a certain level of respectable mediocrity. Wealth exercised, how- 
ever, an injurious influence upon artistic taste. The funerary statue, lor 
instance, which Autuabri I. B ora ordered for himself was oi ebony, and 
seems to have been inlaid originally with gold, 1 whereas Eheops and Khephren 
were content to have theirs of alabaster and diorite. 

During this dynasty we hear nothing of the inhabitants of the Sinaitie 
Peninsula to the east, or of the Libyans to the west: it was in the south, 
in Ethiopia, that the Pharaohs expended all 
their surplus energy. The most important 
of them, Sovkholpd L, had continued to 
register the height of 'the Nile on the rocks 
of Senmoh, but after his tune we are unable 
to say whore the Nilometer was moved to, nor, 
indeed, who displaced it. The middle basin 
of the liver as fur us Grind -Baikal was soon 
incorporated with Egypt, and the population 
became quickly assimilated. The coloniza- 
tion of the larger islands oi' Sav and Argo 
took place first, as thi.ir isolation protected 
them from sudden attacks: certain princes 
of the N III th dynasty built temples there, 
and elected their statins within them, ju-st 
as they would have done in any of the most 
peaceful districts of the iAdd or the Delta. 
Argo is still Ac the present day one of the 
largest of these Nubian islands it is said 
to be 12J, mh.es in length, and about 21- in 
width towards the middle, 'it is partly 
wooded, and vegetation grows there with 
tropical luxuriance; creep! ug plants climb 
from tree to tree, and form an almost impenetrable undergrowth, which 
swarms with game secure from the sportsman A score of villages are dotted 
about in the clearings, and are surrounded by carefully cultivated fields, 
in which durra predominates. An unknown Pharaoh of the XIII th 
dynasty built, near to the principal village, a temple of considerable size; 
if covered an area, whose limits may still easily be traced, of 174 feet wide, by 

1 From Dahshur, now at Gfeeh ; it Las Leon published in Morgan’s Dahshur. 

2 The description of Argo and its ruins is borrowed from (Xu lt.au n, Voyage ,'e M&a€, vol. ii, pp, 1-7. 

3 Drawn by TJ outlier, from tlie sketch by Lepsius (. Denkm ii J20 h~i ; of. the inscription, ihitl., 

A50 i ) ; the head was quite mutilated and separated from the bust” (Catllacd, Voyage. « Me'rof, 
vol. ii. p. 5). * 
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292 long from east to west. The main body of the building was of sandstone, 
probably brought from the quarries of Tombos : it has been pitilessly 
destroyed piecemeal by the inhabitants, and only a few insignificant fragments, 
on which some lines of hieroglyphs may still be deciphered, remain in situ . 
A small statue of black granite of good workmanship is still standing in the 
midst of the mins. It represents Sovkhotpu III. sitting, with his hands 
resting on his knees ; the head, which has been mutilated, lies beside the body. 
The same king erected colossal statues of himself at Tanis, Bubastis, and at 



Thebes : he was undisputed muster of the whole Nile Valley, from near the 
spot where the river receives its last tributary to where it empties itself 
into the sen. The making of Egypt was finally accomplished in his time, 
and if n‘l its component parts were not us yet equally prosperous, the bond 
which connected them was strong enough to resist any attempt to break it, 
whether by civil discord within or invasions from without. The country was 
not free from revolutions, nnd if we have no authority for stating that they 
were the cause of the downfall of the XII I th dynasty, the lists of Manetho 
at least show’ that after that event the centre of Egyptian power was again 
shifted. Thebes lost its supremacy, and the preponderating influence passed 
into the hands of sovereigns who were natives of the .Delta. Xoi's, situated 
in the midst of the marshes, between the Phatnitic and Sebennytic branches 
of the Nile, was one of those very ancient cities which had played but an 

1 Drawn by Bmidir-r. from the photograph in Bocgk-Bakyii lis's Album photngraphiqite d& la 
iUetlon de M. da lluv.tje, No. lit. 
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insignificant part in shaping the destinies of the country. By what com- 
bination of circumstances its princes succeeded in raising themselves to 
the throne of the Pharaohs, we know not: they numbered, so it was said, 
seventy-five kings, who reigned four hundred and eighty-four years, and whose 
mutilated names darken the pages of the Turin Papyrus. The majority of 
them did little more than appear upon the throne, some reigning three years, 
others two, others a year or scarcely more than a few months : far from being a 
regularly constituted line of sovereigns, they appear rather to have been a series 
of Pretenders, mutually jealous of and deposing one another. The feudal 
lords who had been so powerful under the tjTsirtasens had lost none of their 
prestige under the Sovkhotpus: and the rivalries of usurpers of this kind, 
who seized the crown without being strong enough to keep it, may perhaps 
explain the long sequence of shadowy Pharaohs with curtailed reigns who 
constitute the XXV th dynasty. They did not withdraw from Nubia, of 
that fact we are certain: hut what did they achieve in the north and 
north-east of the empire? The nomad tribes were showing signs of rest- 
lessness on the frontier, the peoples of the Tigris and Euphrates were 
already pushing the vanguards of their armies into Central Syria. While 
Egypt had been bringing the valley of the Nile and the eastern corner of 
Africa into subjection, Chaldsea had imposed both her language and her laws 
upon the whole of that part of Western Asia which separated her from 
Egypt : the time was approaching when these two great civilized powers of 
the ancient world would meet each other face to face and come into fierce 
collision. 
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Tim Creation, the Deluge, the history of the gods— The country, its cities, its inhabitants, 
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“ T N ^ Ju * ilc e "hen nothing which was called heaven < 'listed 
■ ’ above, and when nothing helow had as yet received tho 

V’?, name of earth, 2 Apsu, the Ocean, who first was their fattier, 

and Ghaoci-Tiomat, who gave birth to them all, mingled their 
» waters in one, reeds which were not united, rushes which 
„ ] bore no fruit.’' 3 Life germinated slowly in this inert mass, 

■0 i 1 in which the elements of our world lay still in confusion : 

■ 1 ' : when at length it did spring up, it was but feebly, and 

at rare intervals, through the hatching of divine couples 
devoid of personality and almost without form. w In the 
i time when the gods were not created, not one as yet, when 
A they had neither been called by their names, nor had tlieir 
destinies been assigned to them by fate, gods manifested lliem- 
Lakhimi and Lakhamu were the first to appear, and waxed great for 


W) A 

4 x 
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1 Dpuv, n l>y Cowlier, after J. DiEfLAroY, La Terse, la Chalde'c ct lu Susianc , p. 61 5, The vignette, 
v,hHi is by Faucher-Gutlin, is reproduced from an intaglio in the Cabinet Ues Medailles (Lajaud, 
Introduction it I’&iule du cidie public ct des mjstcrcs de Mithra en Orient et en Occident, pi. xvi., No. 7). 

" In Clmldma, as in Egypt, nothing was supposed to have a real existence until it had received its 
name ; the sentence quoted in the text means practically, that at that time there was neither heaven 
nor earth (Havpt, l)ie SuiucrisehunFamiliengesetzc, pp. 31, 32; Say cs,Relig. o/Anc. Babylonians, p. 385)- 
3 Apsu has been transliterated ’An ctoA-v in Greek, by tbe author an extract from whoso works has 
been preserved by Damasclus ( Bamascii Successors Solutiones, Euelle’s edition, pp. 321, 322). Ho 
gives a different version of the tradition, according to which the amorphous goddess Mummu-Tifmmt 
consisted of two persons. The first, Tauthe, was the wife of Apason; tho second, Jloymis (Mwfyds), 
was the son of Apason and of Tauthe. The last part of the sentence is very obscure in the Assyrian 
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ages ; then Ansliar and Ivisliar were produced after them. 3 toys were added to 
days, and years were Leaped upon years : Ann, Inlil, and Ea were Lorn in their 
turn, for Ansliar and Kishar Lad given tLem birth.” 1 As the generations 
emanated one from the other, their vitality increased, and the personality of 
each became more clearly defined; the last generation included none but 
beings of an original character and clearly marked individuality. Ami, the 
sunlit sky by day, the starlit firmament by night; Inlil-Bel, the king of the 
earth ; Ea, the sovereign of the waters and the personification of wisdom. 3 
Each of them duplicated himself, Aim into Anat, 7"' el into Bolit, Ea into 
Damkina, and united himself to J ' 3 spouse whom he had deduced from 
himself. Other divinities sprang from these fruith pairs, and the impulse 
once given, the world was rapidly peopled by then descendants. Sin, Ska- 
mash, and Bamman, who presided respectively over the moon, the sun, and the 
air, were all three of equal rank ; next came the lords of the planets, Ninib, 
Merodach, Nergal, the warrior-goddess Ishtar, and 3STebo ; then a whole army of 
lesser deities, who ranged themselves around Anu as round a supreme master. 
Tiamat, finding her domain becoming more and more restricted owing t«» 
the activity of the others, desired to raise battalion against battalion, and sot 
herself to create unceasingly; but lier offspring, made in her own imago, 
appeared like those incongruous phantoms which men sco in dreams, and 
which are made up of members borrowed from a so. ore of different animals. 

text, ami has tc-cn translated in a variety of diftbn-ni, ways. It scows to contain r rut ii\u!rt-<.' t 
between Apsft and Mmninu-Thimat on the one hand, and the zveds and clumps of rufbf< ? > comm...’! 
in Chaldean on the other; lho two divinities remain inert and unfruitful, lihc wnter-pkuUs wh'i-h Jmv 
not jet, manifested their exuberant growth. 

1 Tahiti I., 11. 7-Jo. The ends of nearly all these lines are mutilat'd ; ih< priueijril i».i r*.- m u* : 
text only have been restored with certainty, by Fn. L:-atf)ioiA:;T <7>s Oiigiin- <h: V Hi. fort. a. > i. 
]). 41)0). from the well-known passage in Damaseins (Rcjille’s edition, p. 222) : F.h a rf.-w C, 

uJtuv, Kttrffupfy real ’Avirupbv eg Siv yevecrttai rpefc, ’Avbv real "IaA r-ny xcl 'Alio The idm.'il't'itiion 'if 
"iXAivos with lnlil, pronounced TUil by the Assyrians;, is due io Jensen- (Dc Jai'a.>tit,i>‘»tar>i,n So no r 
Awjrionm, strict <jum dieitur Shvrlu Tabula YJ., in the ZaJedhrifl fur Killfvr*i Inn/a, wj! p. ill i, 
note 1, and TJk Kosmoioi/ie tier Rahy/onier, p. 271). 

8 The first fragment b of the Ghnldosan aeon-mi of the l *re,i I ion vnovs <!i: Covered by (1. Sub", •„ p ■ 
described them in the. Daily J tlegrupk (of March 1. IS To), and jw.Minhi d lium >n tb< T.am'n.fh 
uf the Society of liililical Archaeology (On some fragments of tin (Utah fat 1 .,. Ac-, nod uf t f <• 
vol. iv. pp. 868, odd, and six plates), and translated in his Chuhbotm wiiiml of fist ed 

pp. til-100) all the fragments with which he \va j aoipuinltd; other iragmeutn iinu . ,y. <: h, \ 
led, ed, but unfortunately not, enough to enable n» to entirely leonistituto the b-.erd. f: cm . -in d 
at least six tablets, possibly more. Portions of it have been uvim-luted am-r Smith, by T dh<.j ('//,, 
■Revolt in, Heaven, in ibo Trans, of the Society of BiblAal Archeobgrt. v»h iv. pp. JiiP-.'iOC. f j% Fight 
between Del and the Dragon, and Thu Chnltheen Account of the f'rcjtitw. in tin- Tran ,'>‘1. v. pp 1 21, 
•120-440; of. Records of the Pint , 1st series, vol. vii. 128, efc stip; vnl. i.v. p. l.'Jd, el be-g). by Opp i t, 
(Fragments cosmogoiiigurs. in Lujuadt, Jlnhirc tV Israel, yobi. pp. Hi -122). by Louomi.ml u teh,;,.,.. 
de V Dishire, vol. i. pp. 4fii-f>0o, n()7-hl7), by Fehrad. r (Die Ktilinchrifta: and das AT. T> -(am „/, 
2nd edit., pp. 1-17), by frayee {Religion of the Aimimt Jlnlgheiotns, pp. 377-8S )0, and Hewed* of the 
Past, 2nd series, vol. i, pp. 122-1-16). by .Tenson (Die Kosw, logic <Dr .Babylonia-, pp. 2-31 .{iu\ i } 
Winekler (Keilinschriftlidhe Te Aback, pjj. 8S-97), by Zimmem (II. G unkut., Schugntm/ end P.ht,-, 
pp. 101-410), and lastly byTMitzsek (Dm Babylon ische WdtsnhUpjcugs go*, in Abknwihihgui ,hr K. 
Suchsitchen Gesellschaft der TVismnvhafien, vol. xvii). Siuec G, Smith wrote The Chabhvan Acenv/it 
(pp. 101-107), a fragment of a different vei-eion has been considered to bo a part of the dogma oi tho 
Creation, as it was put forth at Ivutha. 
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They appeared in the form of bulls with human heads, ,of horses with the 
snouts of dogs, of dogs with quadruple bodies springing from a single fish-like 
tail. Some of them had the beak of an eagle of a hawk ; others, four wings 
and two faces; others, the legs and 
horns of a goat; others, again, the hind 
quarters of a horse and the whole body 
of a man. 1 Tiamat furnished them with 
terrible weapons, placed them under 
the command of her 1 isband Kingu, 
and set out to war against the gods. 3 

At first they knew no\ vliom to send 
against her. Ansi ar d sr tehed his 
son Anu; but Anu was afraid, and 
made no attempt to oppose her. He 
sent Ea ; but Ea, like Anu, grew pale 
with fear, and did not venture to attack 
her. Merodach, the s'-n of Ea, was the 
only one who believeu hii self strong 
enough to conquer her. The gods, 
summoned to a solemn banquet in the 
palace of Anshar, unanimously chose 
him to he their champion, and pro- 
claimed him king. “Thou, thou art 
glorious among the great gods, thy 
will is second to none, thy bidding is 
Anu; Mardnk (Merodach). thou art glorious among the great gods, thy will is 
second to none A thy bidding is Anu. 5 From this day, that which thou orderest 
may not bo changed, the -power to raise or to abase shall be in thy hand, 

1 Tito description of theso monsters is borrowed from Berossus (Fu. Lenoumant, Emu de Com- 
Muif.ttrc <b's Fragments eosniogonupws do, Rerose , pp. 7, 8, 11, 12, 74- So,) ; tbon- creation was described 
in ilio second tablet of the Assyrian edition ol‘ the Creation (Jesses, Die Kosmologie , pp. 275, 27 ( J ; 
Pinches, A Babylonian BnpUeate of Tablets I. awl IT. of the Creation Series in the Babylmiian and 
Or i ■ >dal 1U cot d, vol. ii. pp. 27-33; bnuTzsorr, Bas Babylonisehe WeltseMpfungsepos, pp. 06, 97), amt 
in the fragment ni‘ the Kulha version (Sayue, JltUrjion of the Ancient Babylonians, pp. 372, 373). A 
certain number of them will be found represented on the embroideries of the royal garment, the 
details of which are reproduced in Layamj, Monuments of Bine ceh, vol, i. pis, 43-50. 

" The preparations of Tiamat are described in the third tablet (Jensen, Die Kosmologie, pp. 
275-279) ; the text is in too mutilated a state to permit of a connected translation being given. 

Drawn by Faucher-Gudin from an Assyrian bas-relief from Khoisabad (Botta, he. Monument de 
Mini re, pi. 71). 

'■ The Assyrian runs, •‘thy destiny is second to mono.” This refers not to the destiny of the god 
himwlf, but to the fate which he allots to others. I have substituted, hero and elsewhere, for the 
word ‘‘destiny,” the special meaning of which, would not have been understood, the word “will,” 
which, though it does not exactly reproduce the Assyrian expression, avoids tho necessity tor 
paraphrases or formulas calculated to puzzle the modern reader. 

5 Or, to put it less concisely, « When thou eommnndcst, it is Anu himself who commands ” and 
the same blind obedience must be paid to thee as to Anu. 

± N 
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the word of thy mouth shall endure, and thy commandment shall not meet 
with opposition. None of the gods shall transgress thy law ; but whereso- 
ever a sanctuary of the gods is decorated, the place where they shall give 
their oracles shall be thy place. 1 Marduk, it is thou who art our avenger ! 
We bestow on thee the attributes of a king ; the whole of all that exists, thou 
hast it, and everywhere thy word shall be exalted. Thy weapons shall not 
be turned aside, they shall strike thy enemy. 0 master, who trusts in thee, 
spare thou his life ; but the god who hath done evil, pour out his life like 
water.” They clad their champion in a garment, and thus addressed him: 
“ Thy will, master, shall be that of the gods. Speak the word, £ Let it be so/ 
it shall be so. Thus opeu thy mouth, this garment shall disappear ; say unto 
it, ‘ Return/ and the garment shall be there.” He spoke with his lips, the 
garment disappeared; he said unto it, “Return,” and the garment was 
restored. 3 Merodach having been once convinced by this evidence that he had 
the power of doing everything and of undoing everything at his pleasure, the 
gods handed to him the sceptre, the throne, the crown, the insignia of 
supreme rule, and greeted him with their acclamations : “ Be king I — Go \ 
Cut short the life of Tiamat, and let the wind carry her blood to the hidden 
extremities of the universe.” 3 He equipped himself carefully for the struggle. 
“He made l bow and placed his mark upon it;” 4 he had a spear brought 
to him and fitted a point to it; the god lifted the lance, brandished it in 
his right hand, then hung the bow and quiver at his side. He placed a 
thunderbolt before him, filled his body with a devouring flame, then made a 
net in which to catch the anarchic Tidmat; he placed the four winds in 
such a way that she could not escape, south and north, east and west, and 
with his own hand he brought them the net, the gift of his father Arm. He 
created the hurricane, the evil wind, the storm, the tempest, the four winds, 
the seven winds, the waterspout, the wind that is second to none; then he 
let loose the winds he had created, all seven of them, in order to bewilder 
the anarchic Tiamat by charging behind her. And the master of the 
waterspout raised his mighty weapon, he mounted his chariot, a work without 

1 The meaning is uncertain. The sentence seems to convey that henceforth Merodaeh would Ins 
at home in all temples that were constructed in honour of the oLher gods. 

s Tablet IV., 11. 1-26; ef. Satoe, The Assyrian Story of the Creation, in tho Records of rue Past, 
2nd series, pp. 136, 137, Jensejt, hie Eosmologie dor Babylonier, pp. 27S-281, and Duuxzsun, has 
Babylomsche Welt sell Spfungse pos, pp. 103, 104. 

* Sayeo was tho first, X believe (The Assyrian Story of the Creation , in the Records of the Past, 
2nd series, vol. i. p. 141, note 2), to cute, in connection with this mysterious order, the passage in 
which Bexosaus tells (Fb. Lekoiutast, Essai de Commentaire des fragments cosmogonir/nes do Hero a, 
pp. 3, 12) how the gods created men from u little clay, moistened with the blood of tint god Bhlos. 
Here there seems to be a fear lest the blood of Tiu.ra.ai, mingling with tho mud, should produce a crop 
of monsters similar to those which the goddess had already created; tho blood, if curded to tin; 
uortli, into the domain of tbc night, would there lose its creative power, or tho monsters who m ight, 
spring from it would at any iate remain strangers to the world o t gods and men. 

8 “Literally, “he made his weapon known ; ,r perhaps it would be better to interpret it, “ and he 
made it known that the bow woald henceforth be his distinctive weapon.” 
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Its equal, formidable ; he installed himself therein, tied the four reins to the 
side, and darted forth, pitiless, torrent-like, swift.” 1 He passed through the 
serried ranks of the monsters and penetrated as far as Tiamat, and provoked her 
with his cries. “ * Thou hast rebelled against the sovereignty of the gods, thou 
hast plotted evil against them, and hast desired that my fathers should taste of 
thy malevolence ; therefore thy host shall be reduced to slavery, thy weapons 
■shall be torn from thee. Come, then, thou and I must give battle to one 



another ! ’ Tiamat, when she heard him, flew into a fury, she became mad 
with rage ; then Tiamat howled, she raised herself savagely to her full height, 
and planted her feet firmly on the earth. She pronounced an incantation, 
recited her formula, and called to her aid tho gods of the combat, both them 
and their weapons. They drew near one to another, Tiamat and Marduk, 
wisest of the gods ; they flung themselves into the combat, tliev met one 
another in the struggle. Then the master unfolded his net and seized her ; 
he caused the hurricane which waited behind him to pass in front of him, 
and, when Tiamat opened her month to swallow him, he thrust the hurricane 
into it so that the monster could not close her jaws again. The mighty wind 

1 Tablet IF, 11 31-52 : cf. Savce, The Assyrian Story of the Creation, in the Records of the Past , 
2nd series, vol. i. pp. 137, 138 ; Jesses, Eie Kosmologie der Jiabylonier , pp. 280-283; and Delitzscti, 
Dan JJuhylonische WcHscJiapfungseyos, pp 104-105. 

- Drawn by f'auelier-Gudin, from the bas-relief from Kimrud preserved in the British Museum 
<of. Lavaiid, The Monuments of Nineveh, 2nd series, pi. 5). 
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filled her paunch, her breast swelled, her maw was split. Marduk gave a 
straight thrust with his. lance, burst open the paunch, pierced the interior, tore 
the breast, then bound the monster and deprived her of life. When he had 
vanquished Tiamat, who had been their leader, her army was disbanded, her 
host was scattered, and the gods, her allies, who had marched beside her, 
trembled, were scared, and fled .” 1 He seized hold of them, and of Kingu 
their chief, and brought them bound in chains before the throne of his father. 

He had saved the gods from min, but this was the least part of his 



task ; he had still to sweep out of space the huge carcase which encumbered it. 
and to separate its ill-assorted elements, and arrange them afresh for the benefit 
of the conquerors. “ lie returned to Tiamat whom he had bound in chains. 
He placed his foot upon her, with his unerring knife lie cut into the upper part 
of her ; then he cut the blood-vessels, and caused the blood to be carried by ilic 
north wind to the hidden places. And the gods saw his face, they rejoiced, they 
gave themselves up to gladness, and sent him a present, a tribute of peace ; 
then he recovered his calm, he contemplated the corpse, raised it and wrought 
marvels. He split it in two as one does a fish for drying ; ” 3 then he hung up 
one of the halves on high, -which became the heavens ; the other half he spread 
out under his feet to form the earth, and made the universe such as men have 
since known it. As in Egypt, the world was a kind of enclosed chamber 

1 Tablet IF., 11. 09-100 ; cf. Sayce, The Assyrian Stony of ilia Creation, in the Records of the l'ast, 
2nil scries, vol. i. pp. 100, 110; Jesses, Bib Kosmdlogie tier Babylmkr, pp. 281-287, and Deli i seen. 
Dus Bcibylmdsehn WcUschopfungsopos, pp. 100, 107. 

3 Drawn by Fauchcr-Gudm, from a bas-relief at Koyunjik (Layaud, The Moiinwuttfs of Nine nh, 
2nd series, pi. 12, No. 2; cf. Plaoio, Niniue et V Assyria, pi. -if 1,1 a). Behind the l tufa may be- seen 
a fisherman seat d astride on an inflated skin with liis fisb-bndcet attached to his neck. 

3 Tablet IV, U. 120-136; cf. Sayce, The Assyrian Story of the On-ntam, in the Records of tin 7V. ,r. 
2nd series, vol. i. pp. Ill, 112; Jesses, Die Kosinologip. der Babylonier, pp. 270 2S1); and DultiV'i n. 
Das Bahjlonhdhe. WrllsrhUpf mg*epos, pp. 107-108. Tiio story of the separation of Tiamat into halves 
filled the end of Tablet JY. (of. Jesses, Die Komaologie, pp, 288. 2Su). 




balanced on llie bosom of the eternal waters . 1 The earth, which forms the 
lower part of it, or floor, is something like an overturned boat in appearance, 
and hollow underneath, not like one of the narrow skiffs in use among other 
races, but a kufa, or kind of semicircular boat such as the tribes of the Lower 
Euphrates have made use of from earliest antiquity down to our own times . 2 
The earth rises gradually from the extremities to the centre, like a great 
mountain, of which the snow-region, where the Euphrates finds its source, 
approximately marks the summit . 8 It was at first supposed to be divided into 
sewn ssones, placed one on the top of the other along its sides, like the stories 
of a temple ; 1 later on it was divided into four “houses,” each of which, like the 
• £ houses ’’ of Egypt, corresponded with one of the four cardinal points, and was 

1 The description of the Egyptian world will be found on p. 1 6 of the present work. So far the 
only nysUmmiio attempt to reconstruct the Chaldean world, since Lcuorniant (La Magic dies les 
Chi>l >lc't ,w, pp. J 11-144), has been made by Jensen (Die Kosmologie tier JBubylonier , 1800); Jensen, 
.dter examining all Hie elements which went to compose it, one after another (pp. 1-258), sums up in 
:i ff-v page . (pp. 258-2*104, and reproduces in a plate (pi. iii.) the principal results of his inquiry. It 
will he seen at a glance how much I have taken from his work, and in what respects the drawing 
here rr produced differs from his. 

- BiOUOUl ri h*TOt'LCS. ii. 29; Ilppi Se rijs y?js iSiurdras tmotbutrets re oiuwrut Kzyovres vira.pfceiv avrrjv 
a icafottSy real ko tM}v. <Jf. Fn. Lknohmant, Lc Magie chcs les Chaldeans, pp. HI, i-12; Jensen, Die 
Ktisiiinl“n/e thr Unbifloaitr. p. 247. 

■’ It is the Kharsag lurJ:nnt, the “Mountain of the World” of the cuneiform texts, which is 
uMiulIy placed at the norlh (Fit. Delitzscii, Wo lag das Parodies ? pp. 137-122) or to the eaBt, more 
accurately to the north-cast (Fit. LnxoiorANT, La Magio dies lez Chaltl&ns, pp. 142, 150, el seq., and 
7j‘ii Origin eh de Vlfisloirc , vol, ii. p. 128, et seq.). Jensen (Die Kosmologie der Jkibylonier, p. 2Q(i, 
ct .-cq ) feecius to me to have proved that this was a name used to indicate the earth itself; the over- 
turned boat does, as a matter of fact, somewhat resemble a round mountain, the sides of which rise 
gently till they meet at the same point. 

1 Fa. Lenoujunt, Les Oiigiues dc VHistoire, vol. ii. pp. 123-120; Jensen, Die Kosmologie , 
p. 170, et seq. 
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under the rule of particular gods . 1 Near the foot of the mountain, the edges- 
of the so-called boat curve abruptly outwards, and surround the earth with 
a continuous wall of uniform height having no opening . 2 The waters 
accumulated in the hollow thus formed, as in a ditch ; it was a narrow and 
mysterious sea, an ocean stream, which no living man might cross save with 
permission from on high, and whose waves rigorously separated the domain 
of men from the regions reserved to the gods . 3 The heavens rose above the 
“ mountain of the world ” like a boldly formed dome, the circumference of 
which rested on the top of the wall in the same way as the upper structures 
of a house rest on its foundations . 4 Merodaeh wrought it out of a bard resisting 
metal which shone brilliantly during the day in tbe rays of the sun, and at 
night appeared only as a dark blue surface, strewn irregularly with luminous 
stars. He left it quite solid in the southern regions, but tunnelled it in the north, 
by contriving within it a huge cavern which communicated with external space 
by means of two doors placed at the east and the west . 6 The sun came forth 
each morning by the first of these doors ; he mounted to the zenith, following 
the internal base of the cupola from east to south ; then he slowly descended 
again to the western door, and re-entered the tunnel in the firmament, where he 
spent the night . 6 Merodaeh regulated the course of the whole universe on the 
movements of the sun. He instituted the year and divided it into twelve 
months. To each month he assigned three decans, each of whom exercised his 

1 Of. p. 12S of tbe present work. In regard to the Mhrdl arhai or irbiti, consult Jensen (Die 
Kosmologie , pp. 163-170). We shall see later on (p. 596) the meaning attached to this term in the 
royal titles. It seems to me that the Jdbra tarbai represent four houses, and is an astronomical ur 
astrological expression used in relation to the geographical knowledge or the history of the time. 

1 Pb. Lenobmant, La Magie chez les Chaldeens, p. 148. The texts call this curved edge shupuli or 
shubuh shaini, the embankment of the heavens, the rampart of earth, on which the edge of the 
heavens rested ( J ensen, Lie Kosmologie der Bahjlonier, pp. 37-42). 

s The waters which surrounded the earth were called abzu, apsu, like the primordial waters with 
which they were sometimes confused (Pn. Lexobmakt, La Magie dies les Chaldeens, p. M3; Jestskst, 
Lie Kosmologie der Bahjlonier, pp. 243-253 ; Sayce, The Mdigion oj the Aliment Babylonians, pp 
116,117, 37-1,075). 

4 The texts frequently mention these ishid shami, foundations of the heavens (.1 exsex. Lie Kos- 
mologie der Bahjlonier, pp. 9, Ifi); but instead of distinguishing them from ihe embankment of the 
heavens, shupuk slurni, as Jensen does (Lie Kosmologie der Bahjlonier, pp. 40, 41), I am inclined to 
believe that the two are identical (cf. Pb. Lexobmakt, Le Magie eh z In Ghuld&ns, j). 118). 

s Jensen (Lie Kosmologie, p. 10) has made a collection of the texts which speak of the interior 
of the heavens (Kirib shami ) and of their aspect. The expressions which have induced many 
Assyriologists to conclude that the heavens were divided into different parts subject to different god.-, 
(Sayue, The (Religion of the Ancient Babylonians, pp. 189-191; A. Jehemus, Die Bahjlmiedt- 
Asiymehen Yontellvngen vorn Leben nach dtm Tode, pp. 59, 60) may be explained without necessarily 
having recourse io this hypothesis; the “ heaven of Ann,” for instance, is an expression which merely 
affirms Ann’s sovereignly in the heavens, and is only a more elegant way of designating the heavens 
by the name of the god who rules them (Jesses, Lie Kosmologie, pp. li, 12). Thu gates of heaven 
are mentioned in the account of the Creation (Tablet V., 1. 9). 

0 It is generally admitted that the Chaldmans believed that the sun passed over the world in the 
daytime, and underneath it during the night. The general resemblance of their theory of the 
nnivorso to the Egyptian theory leads me to believe that they, no less than the Egyptians (cl 
pp. 38, 19 of the present work), for a long time believed that ihe sun and moon revolved round the 
earth in a horizontal plane. 
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influence successively for a period of ten days ; he then placed the procession 
of the days under the authority of Nibiru, 1 in order that none of them should 
wander from his track and he lost. “ He lighted the moon that she might rule 
the night, and made her a star of night that she might indicate the days : 2 3 
* From month to month, without ceasing, shape thy disk, 8 and at the beginning 
of the month kindle thyself in the evening, lighting up thy horns so as to make 
the heavens distinguishable ; on the seventh day, show to me thy disk ; and 
on the fifteenth, let thy two halves be full from month to month.’ ” He cleared 
a path for the planets, and four of them he entrusted to four gods ; the fifth, 
our Jupiter, he reserved for himself, and appointed him to be shepherd of this 
celestial flock; in order that all the gods might have their image visible in 
the sky, he mapped out on the vault of heaven groups of stars which he allotted 
to them, and which seemed to men like representations of real or fabulous 
beings, fishes with the heads of rams, lions, bulls, goats and scorpions. 4 

The heavens having been put in order, he set about peopling the earth, and 
the gods, who had so far passively and perhaps powerlessly watched him at his 
work, at length made up their minds to assist him. They covered the soil 
with verdure, and all collectively “ made living beings of many kinds. The 
cattle of the fields, the wild beasts of the fields, the reptiles of the fields, 
they fashioned them and made of them creatures of life.” 5 * * According to one 
legend, these first animals had hardly left the hands of their creators, when, 
not being able to withstand the glare of the light, they fell dead one after the 
other. Then Merodaeh, seeing that the earth was again becoming desolate, and 
that its fertility was of no use to any one, begged his father Ea to cut off his. 
head and mix clay with the blood which welled from the trunk, then from this 
clay to fashion new beasts and men, to whom the virtues of this divine blood 
would give the necessary strength to enable them to resist the air and light. 8 


1 Nibiru, the ferryman, is our planet Jupiter (Jensen, Der Kalikab Mischri der Airfare*, in the 
Zdischrift far Assyriologie , vol. i. p. 1265, note 3 ; ami Vie Kosmologie der Bttbyhnier, pp. 128, 129). 

- Tliif* oh, '•euro phrase seems to ho explained, if we remember that the ChalriUean, like the Egyptian 
day, dated from tike rising of one moon to the rising of the folio-wing moon ; for instance, from six 
o’clock one evening to about six o’clock the next evening. Tho moon, the star of night, thus marks 
the appearance of each day and “indicates tho days ” 

3 Tho word hero translated by “disk” is literally the royal cap, decorated with horns, “ Agu,” 
which Sin, the moon-god, wears on his head. I have been obliged to translate tho text rather freely, 
so as to make the meaning clear to the modem reader. 

4 The arrangement of the heavens by Merodaeh is described at the end of the fourth and beginning 
of the fifth tablets (Jesses, Die Kosmologie der Babylonier, pp. 288-29 L ; Satce, The Assyrian Story of 

the Creation , in the Records of the Past, 2nd scries, vol. i. pp. 1*12-144). Tho text, originally somewhat 
obscure, is so mutilated in places that it is not always possible to make out the sense with certainty. 

s The creation of the animals and then of man is related on tho seventh tablet, and on a tablet 
tho place of which, in tho series, is still undetermined (G-. Smith, The Chaldiean Account of Genesis , 
pp. 75-80 ; Sayce, The Religion of the Ancient Babylonians, pp. 389, 390, and The Assyrian Story of the 

Creation , in tho Records of the Past, 2nd series, vol. i. p. 145 ; Jensen, Die Kosmologie, pp. 290-292). 

* Berossns had recorded this legend (Fb. Lenormant, Essai da Commentaire , pp. 8, 9, 12), which 
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At first they led a somewhat wretched existence, and “ lived without rule after 
the manner of beasts. But, in the first year, appeared a monster endowed with 
human reason named Oannes , 1 who rose from, out of the Erythraean sea, at the 
point where it borders Babylonia. He had the whole body of a fish, but above 
his fish’s head he had another head which was that of a man, and human feet 
emerged from beneath his fish’s tail ; ho had a human voice, and his image is 
preserved to this day. He passed the day in the midst of men without taking 
any food; he taught them the use of letters, sciences and arts of all kinds, the 
rules for the founding of cities, and the construction of temples, the principle;-’ 
of law and of surveying ; he showed them how to sow and reap : he gave them 
all that contributes to the comforts of life. Since that time nothing excellent 
has been invented. At sunset this monster Oannes plunged back into the sea, 
ami remained all night beneath the waves, for he was amphibious. He wrote 
a book on the origin of things and of civilization, which he gave to men.” ? 
These are a few of the fables which were current among the races of the Lower 
Euphrates with regard to the first beginnings of the universe. That they 
possessed many other legends of which we now know nothing is certain, but 
either they have perished for ever, or the works in wlfich they wore recorded 
still await discovery, it may be under the ruins of a palace or in the cup- 
boards of some museum . 3 They do not seem to have conceived the possibility 
of an absolute creation, by means of which the gods, or one of them, should 
have evolved out of nothing ail that exists: the creation was for them 
merely the setting in motion of pre-existing elements, and the creator 
only an organizer of the various materials floating in ehaus . 1 .Popular fancy 

seems to bo a clumsy combination of two traditions relating to the creation of man (Sayce, The 
Religion of the Ancient Jiali/hnians, pp. 370, 371 ). In regard to lia, arid the Manner in sviiit-li }r- 
made men from clay, cf. Fa. Lenohiian't, Lch Origints de Vlliduirc, vol. i. pp. 4.0-47; JuNi-mi, J)i,< 
Kmmolagie Her Babtjloniet , pp. 203-295; Saycjs, The Religion of the Ancient Bubt/lo/umis >, up. 
141, M2. 

3 Different etymologies have been suggested for this name ; Hie one most general!) accepted jh 
that proposed by Leuormant, according to which Oannes is the Helkniscd form of Ea-hhan, Ea- 
fjhanna, Jia the fish (Fa. Lenokmaxt, Lc» Oriyim-s de VHldoire, vol. i. p. 585). .Jensen has drawn 
attention to the fact that the word Uian or yltanna has not, tip to the present, been found in any tixr 
(Jjssmbv, Die Kosniolagie, dev Babylonia-, pp. 322, 323); tho name Oannes remains, therefore, so far, 
unexplained. Ilommel has shown elsewhere (Lie Scmitiselien Vullttr and SjiracJteu, vol. i. p. 438, note; 
that the allusion to the myth of Oannes, referred to some years ago by Sayce (Babylonian Literature, 
P< 25 ; cf. Records of the Fast, 1st series, vol. xi. p. 155), is not really to bo found in too original text. 

" Eeros sus, fragment ix., in Fn. Lexokmaxt, Essai de Covmmtaire sur hs fragments ruainuyuniqvc 
de Berne, p, 182, et seq. 

3 As to these variations in the traditions, see the observations made by (Smith in The Chaldean 
Account of Genesis, p. 101, et soq., and Ihe very exhaustive chapter on Cosmogonies and Advo-lhcology 
in Saiub’s Religion of tho Ancient Babylonians, p. 307, et seq. 

* Diodorus Siculus had already noticed tills (ii. 30), or rather ihe writers of the Alexandrine period 
from whom he obtained his information had done so: rfy p*v rod id <rp.m> fUtv al8d„ cjmw that md 
avre iZ fy x i js yiyemy krm*£r w, p-ifi' Sirrepov fdopav AriSefcirfai. The Ohaldmiu account of the 
creation, as given above on p. 537, et seq., of the present work, confirms the words of the Greek 
historian. 
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in different towns varied the names of the creators and the methods employed 
by them ; as centuries passed on, a pile of vague, confused, and contradictory 
traditions were amassed, no one of which was held 
to be quite satisfactory, though all found parti- 
sans to support them. Just as in Egypt, the 
theologians of local priesthoods endeavoured to 
classify them and bring them into a kind of 
harmony: many they rejected and others they 
reeast in order to better reconcile their state- 
ments: they arranged them, in systems, from 
which they undertook to unravel, under inspira- 
tion from on high, the true history of tho uni- 
verse. That which I have tried to set forth 
above is very ancient, if, as is said to be the case 
it was in existence two or even three t housand 
years "before our era ; but the versions of it which 
we possess were drawn up much later, perhaps 
not till about the VII th century b.o . 1 It had 
been accepted by the inhabitants of Babylon 
because it flattered their religious vanity by 
attributing the credit of having evolved order 
out of chaos to Merodaeh, the protector of their 
city . 2 He it was whom the Assyrian scribes had 
raised to a position of honour at the court of the 
last kings of Nineveh : 4 it was Merodach’s name which Berossus inscribed at the 
beginning of his book, when he set about relating to the Greeks the origin of 
the world according to the Chaldeans, and the dawn of Babylonian civilization. 

Like the Egyptian civilization, it had had its birth between the sea and 

1 The- question as to whether the text was originally written in Sumerian or in the Semitic tongue 
has frequently been discussed (vide tlie bibliography in Bezom/k Kurzgef trader Veborbliok Hirer die 
Inil/ylo/titieh-Asi yrisehe Literal nr, p. 17;")) ; tho form in which wo have it at present is not very obi, 
,.nrl d'<HS not date much further back than the reign of Assurbauipal (Sayce, The Religion of the 
A neh at lkibylonmm, p. 38(1, 393), if it is not even contemporary with that monarch (Bezold, 
K urz'jcj'uiinli r Ueherldkli, p. 175). According to Sayce (op. oil., pp. 373, 371, 377, 3 78) the first 
version would date back beyond tho XX tu century, to tho reign of Khamumrabi; according to 
Jensen ( Die Komologie dtr Uubylonicr, pp. 319, 320), beyond the XXX. U ' century before our ora. 

- Sayce (The Religion of the Ancient Babylonians, pp 378-331-303) thinks that tho myth originated 
tit Ei-id u, on tho shores of the Persian Gulf, and afterwards received its present form at Babylon, 
where the local schools of theology adapted it to the god Merodaeh. 

3 Brawn by Eaucher-Gudtu, from an Assyrian bas-relief from XimruJ (Bayard, The Monuments 
of Nineveh, 2nd series, pi. 6, No. 1). 

* The tablets in which it is preserved for u& come partly from the library of Assurbauipal at 
Nineveh, partly from that of the temple of Nebo at Boraippa ; these latter are more recent than the 
others, and seem to have been written during the period of the Persian supremacy (Sayce, The 
Assyrian Stony of the Creation, in the Records of the last, 2nd scries, vol. i. p, H2, note 3). 
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the dry land on a low, marshy, alluvial soil, flooded annually by the rivers 
which traverse it, devastated at long intervals by tidal waves of extra- 
ordinary violence. 1 The Euphrates and the Tigris cannot be regarded as 
mysterious streams like the Nile, whose source so long defied exploration that 
people were tempted to place it beyond the regions inhabited by man." 
The former rise in Armenia, on the slopes of the Niphates, one of the chains 
of mountains which lie between the Black Sea and Mesopotamia, and the 
only range which at certain points reaches the line of eternal snow. At first 
they flow parallel to one another, the Euphrates from east to west as far as 
Malatiyeh, the Tigris from the west “towards the east in the direction of 
Assyria.” Beyond Malatiyeh, the Euphrates bends abruptly to the south-west, 
and makes its way across the Taurus as though desirous of reaching the Medi- 
terranean by the shortest route, 8 but it soon alters its intention, and makes for 
the south-east in search of the Persian Gulf. The Tigris runs in an oblique 
direction towards the south from the point where the mountains open out, and 
gradually approaches the Euphrates. Near Bagdad the two rivers are only 
a few leagues apart. However, they do not yet blend their waters ; after pro- 
ceeding side by side for some twenty or thirty miles, they again separate and 
only finally unite at a point some eighty leagues lower down. At the beginning 
of our geological period their course was not such a long one. The sea then 
penetrated as far as lat. 33°, and was only arrested by the last undulations of 
the great plateau of secondary formation, which descend from the mountain 
group of Armenia : the two rivers entered the sea at a distance of about twenty 
leagues apart, falling into a gulf bounded on the east by the last spurs of the 
mountains of Iran, on the west by the sandy heights which border the margin 
of the Arabian Desert. 4 They filled up this gulf with their alluvial deposit, 
aided by the Adhem, the Diyaleh, the Kerkha, the Karim, and other rivers, 
which at the end of long independent courses became tributaries of the Tigris. 
The present beds of the two rivers, connected by numerous canals, at length 
meet near the village of Eornah and form one single river, the Shatt-el-Arab, 

1 A local legend preserved by Ainsworth, in his liesectrches in Assyria, Babylonia, and Chaldim, 
attributes the destruction of the ancient Bassorah to a series of inundations and tempests. 

• For a detailed description of tho course of the Tigris and Euphrates, see ElisiSe Reulus, Geographic 
wiiverselle, vol. ix p, 377, et eeq. The Euphrates was called in Assyrian Purnttu, the river of rivers, 
** the great water,” being an adaptation of the Sumerian Pura-nunu; the Tigris was Diglal or fdiglat 
(Fr. Dklitzsoh, IFo lag das Faradics ? pp. 109-173), The classic etymology which attributed to this 
last name the meaning of arrow , so called in consequence of the prodigious rapidity of tho current 
(STiUno, si. 14, S ; Pliny, Hist. Nat., vi. 127; Quintus Cuimus, iv. 9, fj), is of Persian origin. 

* These are the precise words used by Pomposius Mela, Be Situ Orbis, iii. 8 : “ Occidoutem 
petit, ni Taurus obslet, in nostra maria venturus.” 

4 This fact has been established by Ross and Lynch in two articles in the Journal of the lluyal 
Geographical Society , vol. ix. pp. 440, 472. Tho Ohaldseans and Assyrians called the gulf into which 
tho two rivers debouched, Nar Marratum, or “salt river,” a name which they extended to t ho 
Chaldean Sea, le. to the whole Persian Gulf (Fr. Demtzsch, Wo lag das Parodies ¥ pp. 160-182). 
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which, carries their waters to the sea. The mud with which they are charged 
is deposited when it reaches their mouth, and accumulates rapidly ; it is said 
that the coast advances about a mile every seventy years. 1 In its upper 
reaches the Euphrates collects a number of small affluents, the most important 
of which, the Kara-Su, has often been confounded with it. 2 Near the middle 
of its course, tire Sadjur on the right bank carries into it the waters of the 
Taurus and the Amanus, 3 on the left bank the Balikk and the Khabur 4 con- 
tribute those of the Karadja-Dagh ; from the mouth of the Khabur to the sea 
the Euphrates receives no further affluent. The Tigris is fed on the left by 
the Bitlis-Khai, 5 the two Zabs, 6 the Adkem, 7 and the Diyaieh. 8 The Euphrates 
is navigable from Sumeisat, the Tigris from Mossul, 9 both of them almost as- 
soon as they leave the mountains. They are subject to annual floods, which 
occur when the winter snow melts on the higher ranges of Armenia. The 
Tigris, which rises from the southern slope of the Niphates and has the more- 
direct course, is the first to overflow its banks, which it does at the beginning 
of March, and reaches its greatest height about the 10th or 12th of May. The- 
Euphrates rises in the middle of March, and does not attain its highest level 
till the close of May. From June onwards it falls with increasing rapidity ; 
by September all the water which has not been absorbed by the soil has 
returned to the river-bed. The inundation does not possess the same importance 

1 Loffcus ( Travels and Researches in Chaldsea and Susiana, p. 282) estimated, about the middle of 
the present century, the progress of alluvial deposit at about one English, mile in every seventy 
years; II. Itawlinson ( Journal of ilie Royal Geographical Society , vol. xxvii. p. 186) considers that the 
progress must hare been more considerable in ancient times, and estimates it at an English mile iu 
thirty years. Kiepert (Lehrbuch der Alien Geotjraphie, p. 138, note 2) thinks, taking the above estimate 
as a basis, that iu the sixth century before our era the fore-shore came from about ten to twelve Ger- 
man miles (47 to 56 English) higher up than the present fore-shore. G. Rawlinson (The Five Great 
Monarchies, 2nd edit., vol. i. pp. 4, 5) estimates on his part that between the thirtieth and twentieth 
centuries c.o., a period in which ho places the establishment of the first Chaldssan Empire, the fore-shore 
was more than 120 miles above the month of Shatt-el-Arab, to the north of the present village of Konuih. 

2 This is the Arzania of the cuneiform texts, a name which, in its Hellunised form of Arsanias, 
has been transferred by the classical geographers and historians to the other arm. of the Euphrates, 
the Murad-Su (Fe. Delitzsoh, Wo lag das Parodies ? pp. 1S2, 183). 

3 In Assyrian, Sagura, Saguri (Schrader, Keilinschrift&n und Geschichtsforsehung , p. 220). 

4 The Balikh is called in Assyrian Balikhi, Bd Mxa, Bikoxos, Bellos (Amjhanck Makckeeinus, xxxiii. 
0, 7). The Khabur has not changed its name since ancient times ; it is fed on the right by the Khar- 
xaish (Fit. Diji-mscir, Wo lag das Paradies 1 p. 183). The Greek form of the name is Xaj3 upas, ’Afitppas. 

s The Kent rites of Xenophon ( Anabasis , iv. 2, 1). 

6 The upp.r Zab, the Lycos of the Greeks, is in Assyrian Zabu Elu; the lower, the Kapros, is 
the Zabu fcShupalu. The name “ Zabatos ” is found in Herodotus (v. 52), applied to the two rivers 
(KmVERT, Lehrbuch der Alien Geographic, p. 136, note 3). 

* The Bada.au of the Assyrians, the Physeos of Xenophon ( Anabasis , ii. 4, 25) : the name is still 
preserved in that oi' one of the towns watered by this river, Iiadhan (Fn. Djjutzscii, Tib lag das 
Paradies ‘l p. 185). 

* In Assyrian, Turnat, the Toraadotus of Pliny (Hist. Nat, A. 132), already named Aidkas by the 
Greek geographers (Kiepert, Lehrbuch der Alien Geograpliie, p. 137, note 4). 

» Chesney, The Expedition of the Survey of the rivers Euphrates and Tigris, vol. i. pp. 44-, 45 ; it 
was at Samosata that the Emperor Julian had part of the fleet built which he took with him in liis 
disastrous expedition against the Persians. Tho Tigris is navigable from Diarbekir during the whole- 
period of inundation (Lgj?X'U3, Travels and Researches in Chaldsea and Susiana, p. 3). 
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for the regions covered by it, that the rise of the Nile does for Egypt. In 
fact, it does more harm than good, and the river-side population have always 
worked hard to protect themselves from it and to keep it away from their lands 
rather than facilitate its access to them ; they regard it as a sort of necessary 
evil to which they resign themselves, while trying to minimize its effects . 1 

The first races to colonize this country of rivers, or at any rate the first of 
which we can find traces, seem to have belonged to three different types. The 
most important were the Semites, who spoke a dialect akin to Aramaic, Hebrew, 
and Phoenician. It was for a long time supposed that they came down from 
the north, and traces of their occupation have been pointed out in Armenia in 
the vicinity of Ararat, or halfway down the course of the Tigris, at the foot 
of the Gordyroan mountains . 2 * It has recently heen suggested that we ought 
rather to seek for their place of origin in Southern Arabia, and this view is 
gaining ground among the learned . 8 Side by side with these Semites, the 
monuments give evidence of a race of ill-defined character, which some have 
sought, without much success, to connect with the tribes of the Ural 4 or Altai ; 
those people are for the present provisionally called Sumerians . 5 * * They came, 
it would appear, from some northern country ; they brought with them from 
their original home a curious system of writing, which, modified, transformed, 
and adopted by ten different nations, has preserved for us all that we know in 

1 The traveller Olivier noticed ihis, and writes as follows : “ The land there is ratlior les« fertile 
[than in Egypt], because it does not receive the alluvial deposits 'of the rivers with the same regularity 
as that of the Delta. It is necessary to irrigate it in order to render it productive, and to profeet it 
sedulously from the inundations which are too de-structivo in their action and too irregular ” (Voyage 
daw V Empire Othonuin , l' Egypt c et la Perse, An 12, vol. li. p. 423). 

a This is the opinion expressed by Henan (Hhtrrirn generate dee langues semitiques , 2nd edit., p. 29), 
where a reference will bo found to the authors who have adopted this view : since Renan. J. (4 nidi 
( Della Bale primitive dei Popoli Semitic?, in the Mtmorie della It. Avmdemai di.i Lines 3rd series, 
vol. iii.), l?r. Lonormanl (Les (Jrigines tie VUistoire, vol. ii. p. IDG), Ifoiumcl ( La J'atrie origituure d>;« 
Bern ties, in the Atti del IV. Oongresso International a dcgU Oriental Eli, pp. 217, 218; Die Xn men th,r 
Sdvgdhicre, p. 496, ct teq. ; Die Smitischen Viilher vnd Sprachcn , pp. 7, 11, 12, 59-03, US, el sen.) 
have written in support of the norihem origin of the Semites. 

J Bayou, Assyrian Grammar for Comparative Pm puses, 1st edit., p. 13 ; Srra\GEK, Lebc.n mol T.elrre 
ties Muhammad, vol. i. p. 241, etsoq. ; and AUe Geographic Arabians, pp. 293-295, especially the note 
on p, 294; E. Schkaujor, Die Abstummung der Chaldxer vnd die Umtzc thr Sunitm.hx the Zell- 
schrift der D. M. Gesrll chaff, vol. xxvii. p. 397, of seq. ; Tiele, llnhylotusch-Assynsrhe Gerrhirhte. 
pp. 1UG, 107 ; Wen'cerer, Gesdrichte Israels, vol. i. p. 330. 

4 Jfr. Lcnormanl has energetically defended this hypothesis in the majority of his works : it is 
set forth at some length in his work on La Langue primitive tie la Chalde'e. Hummel, on the other 
hand, maintains and strives to demonstrate scientifically the relationship of the nnu-Seinitio tongue 
with Turkish ( Gesehiclde Babyloniens mid Assyriens, pp. 125, 241, ei seq.). 

5 The name Accadian, proposed by H. Jtawlinson and by Hincks, and adopted by B.tyce, seems to 
have given way to Sumerian, the title put forward by Oppcrt. The existence of the Sumerian or 
Suinero-Accadian has heen contested by Hale'vy in a number of noteworthy works : Becherehcs critique* 
mr VOrigine de la Civilisation Jlahjhmienne , Svo, 1876 (which appeared in the Journal Asintique, 

1874-76); Eludesur lea documents philologiques assyriens, 1878; Lcs Nouvelles Inscriptions chaUle'ennes 
el la question de Sumer et d’Accud, 1882; Observations snr les norm de nombre sumdrlens, 1883 (articles 

collected from the Ndanges de Critique et d’l'listoire rdutifs aux peuples sdniliqnes, Svo, Paris, 1881); 

Documents rdligieux de V Assyria et de la Babyhmie (Svo, Paris, 1883); Aperyu Grammatical da 
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regard to the majority of the empires which rose and fell in Western Asia, 
before the Persian conquest. Semite or Sumerian, it is still doubtful which 
preceded the other at the months of the Euphrates. The Sumerians, who were 
for a time all-powerful in the centuries before the dawn of history, had already 
mingled closely with the Semites when we first hear of them. Their language 
gave way to the Semitic, and tended gradually to become a language of 
ceremony and ritual, which was at last learnt less for everyday use, than for 
the drawing up of certain royal inscriptions, or for the interpretation of very 
ancient texts of a legal or sacred character. Their religion became assimilated 
to the religion, and their gods identified with the gods, of the Semites. The 
process of fusion commenced at such an early date, that nothing has really 
come down to us from the time when the two races were strangers to each 
other. We are, therefore, unable to say with certainty how much each borrowed 
from the other, what each gave, or relinquished of its individual instincts 
and customs. We must take and judge them as they come before us, as 
forming one single nation, imbued with the same ideas, influenced in all their 
acts, by the same civilization, and possessed of such strongly marked character- 
istics that only in the last days of their existence do we find any appreciable 
change. In the course of the ages they had to submit to the invasions and 
domination of some dozen different races, of whom some — Assyrians and 
Chahhcans — were descended from a Semitic stock, while the others — Elamites, 
Cossieuns, Persians, Macedonians, and Parthians — either were not connected 
with them by any tie of blood, or traced their origin in some distant maimer 
to the Sumerian branch. They got quickly rid of a portion of these super- 
fluous elements, and absorbed or assimilated the rest; like the Egyptians, 
they seem to have been one of those races which, once established, were 
incapable of ever undergoing modification, and remained unchanged from one 
end of their existence to the other. 

Their country must have presented at the beginning very much the same 
aspect of disorder and neglect which it offers to modern eyes. It was a flat 

V Allograph ie Assyro-Babylonieme (in the Aetna du 6 Me Congres International des Oriental ides. vol. i 
pp. 5I53-5C8), and in a number of other articles which have appeared in the interval. M. Hale'vy 
wishes to recognize in tho so-called Sumerian documents the Semitic tongue of the ordinary 
inscriptions, but written in a priestly syllabic character subject to certain rules; this would be 
practically a cryptogram , or rather an allogram . M. Hale'vy won over Messrs. Guyard and Poguon 
in France, Dolitzsch and a part of the Dolitzsek school in Germany, to his view of the facts. The 
controversy, which has been carried on on both shies with a somewhat unnecessary vehemence, 
still ra^os ; it has been simplified quite recently by Delitzi-ch’s return to the Sumerian theory ( Die 
Kidd' hung des Slteden SchriJ'tssy stems, 1807. Without .reviewing the arguments m detail, and 
while doing full justice to the profound learning displayed by M. lialevy, I feel forced to declare 
with Tide that his criticisms ** oblige scholars to carefully reconsider all that has boon taken as 
proved in these matters, but that they do not warrant us in rejecting as untenable the hypothesis, 
still a very probable one, according to which the difference in the graphic systems corresponds to a 
real difference in idiom ” (JBabytonisch-Assyrische Geschiehte, p. 67). 
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interminable moorland stretching away to the horizon, there to begin again 
seemingly more limitless than ever, with no rise or fall in the ground to break the 
dull monotony; clumps of palm trees and slender mimosas, intersected by lines 
of water gleaming in the distance, then long patches of wormwood and mallow, 
endless vistas of burnt-up plain, more palms and more mimosas, make up the 
picture of the land, whose uniform soil consists of rich, stiff, heavy clay, split up 
by the heat of the sun into a network of deep narrow fissures, from which the 

shrubs and wild herbs shoot 
forth each year in spring-time. 
J3y an almost imperceptible 
slope it falls gently away from 
north to south towards the 
Persian G-ulf, from east to west 
towards the Arabian plateau. 
The Euphrates flows through 
it with unstable and changing 
course, between shifting banks 
which it shapes and re-shapes 
from season to season. The 
slightest impulse of its current 
encroaches on them, breaks 
through them, and makes open- 
ings for streamlets, the majority 
of which are clogged up and obliterated by the washing away of their margins, 
almost as rapidly as they are formed. Others grow wider and longer, and, 
sending out branches, are transformed into permanent canals or regular rivers, 
navigable at certain seasons. They meet on the left bank detached offshoots of 
the Tigris, and after wandering capriciously in the space between the two rivers, 
at last rejoin their parent stream : such are the Shatt-e3-Hai and the Shatt-en- 
Nil. The overflowing waters on the right bank, owing to the fall of the land, 
run towards the low limestone hills which shut in the basin of the Euphrates 
in the direction of the desert ; they are arrested at the foot of these hills, and 
are diverted on to the low-lying ground, where they lose themselves in the 
morasses, or hollow out a series of lakes along its borders, the largest of which, 
Bahr-i-Nedjif, is shut in on three sides by steep cliffs, and rises or falls 
periodically with the floods. A broad canal, which takes its origin in the 
direction of Hit at the beginning of the alluvial plain, bears with it the over- 
flow, and, skirting the lowest terraces of the Arabian chain, runs almost 

1 Drawn by Faucher-G-udin, from an Assyrian bas-relief of the palace of Kixnrud (Lavaiid, The 
Monuments of Nineveh. 2nd series, pi, xxvii.). 
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parallel to the Euphrates . 1 In proportion as the canal proceeds southward the 
ground sinks still lower, and becomes saturated with the overfi owing waters, 
until, the banks gradually disappearing, the whole neighbourhood is converted 
into a morass. The Euphrates and its branches do not at all times succeed in 
reaching the sea : 3 they are lost for the most part in vast lagoons to which the 
tide comes up, and in its ebb bears their waters away with it. Heeds grow 
there luxuriantly in enormous beds, and reach sometimes a height of from 



THE MABSHE3 ABOUT THE CONFLUENCE OF T1IE KEUKHA AND TlliWS. 3 

thirteen to sixteen feet ; banks of black and putrid mud emerge amidst the 
green growth, and give off deadly emanations. Winter is scarcely felt here : 
snow is unknown, hoar-frost is rarely seen, but sometimes in the morning a 
thin film of ice covers the marshes, to disappear under the first rays of the 
sun . 4 For six weeks in November and December there is much rain : after 
this period there are only occasional showers, occurring at longer and longer 

1 The arm of the Euphrates which skirts the chain in this way is called Pallacopas, or, according 
to others, Pallacottas (Atman, Bel. civ., lib. ii, 153, Didot’s edition) : this form, if it is authentic, 
would allow us to identify the canal mentioned by classical writers with tho Nar-Pallukat of the 
Babylonian inscriptions (Delattke, Les Travaux Hydrauliqv.es en Babylonia, p. 47), 

s Classical writers mention this fact more than once ; for instance, Arrian ( Anabasis , vii. 7) in the 
time of Alexander, and Polybius (ix. 40) in that of his successors. Pliny (Hist. Nat. , vi. 27) attributes 
the disappearance of tho river to irrigation works carried out by tho inhabitants of TJruk, “ longo tem- 
pore Eupkratem prsecluscre Orcheui, et aecolae agros irriganles, nee nisi per Tigrim defertur ad mare.” 

3 Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a sketch by J. Dhsulafoy, A Suze, 1884-1886 , Journal des 
FotiiU.es, p. 93. 

4 Ijoftua (Travels and Researches in Chaldea, pp. 73, 74, 146, 147) attributes the lowering of the 
temperature during the winter to the wind blowing over a soil impregnated with saltpetre, u We 
were,” he says, “ in a kind of immense freezing chamber.” 
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intervals until May, when they entirely cease, and the summer sets in, to last 
until the following November. There are almost six continuous months of 
depressing and moist heat, which overcomes both men and animals and makes 
them incapable of any constant effort . 1 Sometimes a south or east wind 
suddenly arises, and bearing with it across the fields and canals whirlwinds 
of sand, burns up in its passage the little verdure which the sun had spared- 
Swarms of locusts follow in its train, and complete the work of devastation. A 
sound as of distant rain is at first heard, increasing in intensity as the creatures 
approach. Soon their thickly concentrated battalions fill the heavens on all 
sides, flying with slow and uniform motion at a great height. They at length 
alight, cover everything, devour everything, and, propagating their species, die 
within a few days : nothing, not a blade' of vegetation, remains on the region 
where they alighted . 2 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the country was not lacking in resources. 
The soil was almost as fertile as the loam of Egypt, and, like the latter, rewarded 
a hundredfold the labour of the inhabitants . 3 Among the wild herbage which 
spreads over the country in the spring, and clothes it for a brief season with 
flowers, it was found that some plants, with a little culture, could be rendered 
useful to men and beasts . 4 There were ten or twelve different species of pulse 
to choose from — beans, lentils, chick-peas, vetclns, kidney beans, onions, 
cucumbers, egg-plants, “ gombo,” and pumpkins. From the seed of the 
sesame an oil was expressed which served for food, while the castor-oil plant 
furnished that required for lighting. The safflower and henna supplied the 
women with dyes for the stuffs which they manufactured from hemp and flax. 
Aquatic plants were more numerous than on the banks of the Nile, but they 
did not occupy such an important place among food-stuffs. The “ lily bread ” 
of the Pharaohs would have seemed meagre fare to people accustomed from 
early times to wheaten bread. Wheat and barley are considered to be indi- 
genous on the plains of the Euphrates ; it was supposed to be here that they 


1 Loft, us ( Travels and Researches in Ghahlam, p. 9, note) says that he himself had witnessed in the 
neighbourhood of Bagdad during the daytime birds perched on the palm trees in an exhausted 
condition, and panting with open beaks. The inhabitants of Bagdad during the summer pns-i 
their nights on the housetops, and the hours <*f day in passages within, eipivssly eoiiffruch <1 
to protect thorn from the heat (Olivier, Voyage dam V Empire Othonum, vul. ii. pp. 38 1, iJt-2. 
892, 893). 

3 As to the locusts, see Olivier (op. cit, vol. ii pp. 12-1, 125; iii HI), who was on two occasion.-) 
a witness of their invasions. It is not, properly speaking, a locust, but a cricket, the A c rid i ant 
pertfjrimiht, frequently met with in Egypt, Syria, and Arabia. 

Olivier, who was a physician and naturalist, and had visited Egypt as well as Mesopotamia, 
thought that Babylonia was somewhat less fertile than Egypt (op. di., vol. ii. p. 423), Loft us, who 
was neither, and had not visited Egypt, declares, on the emit! ary, that the banks of the Euphrates 
are no less productive than those of the Nile (Travels and Researches in Ohttldmt, p. 11). 

,J The iiora of Mesopotamia is described briefly by Huu-’er, Chaldee, pp. ISO-182; cf. Olivier’s 
account of it (op. ait., vol. ii. pp, 416, et seq., and 413, ei seq.). 
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were first cultivated in Western Asia, and that they spread from hence to Syria, 
Egypt, and the whole of Europe . 1 “ The soil there is so favourable to the growth 
of cereals, that it yields usually two hundredfold, and in places of exceptional 
fertility three hundredfold. The leaves of the wheat and barley have a width 
of four digits. As for the millet and sesame, which in altitude are as great as 
trees, I will not state their height, although I know it from experience, being 
convinced that those who have not lived in Babylonia would regard my 



THU GATIILIUXU Ul’ THE STATUES OP THE MALE PALM THEE . 2 


statement with incredulity. M 3 Herodotus in his enthusiasm exaggerated the 
matter, or perhaps, as a general rule, he selected as examples the exceptional 
instances which had been mentioned to him: at present wheat and barley give 
a yield to the husbandman of some thirty or forty fold . 4 “ The date-palm 
meets all the other needs of the population; they make from it a kind of 
bread, wine, vinegar, honey, cakes, and numerous kinds of stuffs ; the smiths 
use the stones of its fruit for charcoal ; these same stones, broken and macerated, 

1 Native traditions collected by Berossus confirm this (fragm. i. in l?u. Lenormant, Essai de Gom- 
mentaire sur Its fragments cosmngoniqucs de Bdrosc, p. G), and tho testimony of Olivier is usually cited 
as falling in with that of the Clnildasan writer. Olivier is considered, indeed, to have discovered wild 
cereals in Mesopotamia. He only says, however (Voyage dans V Empire Ottoman, vol. iii. p. 400), that 
on tho banks of the Euphrates above Anali ho had met with “wheat, barley, and spelt in a kind ot 
ravine;” from tho context it clearly follows that theso were plants which had reverted to a wild 
state — instances of which have been observed several times in Mesopotamia. A. de Candolle 
admitted the Mesopotamian origin, of the various species of wheat and barley (Origine dcs plante* 
cnltic&s, pp. 354, 3G1 ; cf. Dubi/lonian and Oriental Record, vol. ii. p. 26G). 

- Drawn by Fauchor-Gudin, from a cylinder in the Museum at the Hague (Mexant, Catalogue 
des Gylindras orientaux du Cabinet de s Mtfdailles, pi. iii.. No. 14 ; cf. Lajarh, Introduction a V etude 
du Quite de Mitkra en Orient et en Occident , pi. xxvii, 7). The original measures almost an inch in 
height. 

3 Hebodotcs, i. 11)3, to whose testimony may be added, among ancient writers, that ol 
Theophrastus (llistoria 1’lantarum, viii. 7) and that of the geographer Strabo (xvi. p. 742), 

4 Olivier, Voyage dans V Empire Oiltoman , etc., vol. ii. p. 400. 
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are given as a fattening food to cattle and sheep .” 1 Such a useful tree was 
tended with a loving care, the vicissitudes in its growth were observed, and its 
reproduction was facilitated by the process of shaking the flowers of the male 
palm over those of the female : the gods themselves had taught this artifice to 
men, and they were frequently represented with a bunch of flowers in then- 
right hand, in the attitude assumed by a peasant in fertilizing a palm tree . 2 
Fruit trees were everywhere mingled with ornamental trees — the fig, apple, 
almond, walnut, apricot, pistachio, vine, with the plane tree, cypress, tamarisk, 
and acacia ; in the prosperous period of the country the plain of the Euphrates 
was a great orchard which extended uninterruptedly from the plateau of 
Mesopotamia to the shores of the Persian Gulf . 3 

The flora would not have beeu so abundant if the fauna had been sufficient 
for tbe supply of a large population . 4 A considerable proportion of the tribes 
on tbe Lower Euphrates lived for a long time on fish only. They consumed 
them either fresh, salted, or smoked : they dried them in the sun, crushed 
them in a mortar, strained the pulp through linen, and worked it up into a kind 
of bread or into cakes . 5 The barbel and carp attained a great size in these 
sluggish waters, and if the Ohaldseans, like the Arabs who have succeeded them 
in these regions, clearly preferred these fish above others, they did not despise 
at the same time such less delicate species as the eel, miirena, silurus, and even 
that singular gurnard whose habits are an object of wonder to our naturalists. 
This fish spends its existence usually in the water, but a life in the open air 
has no terrors for it: it leaps out on the bank, climbs trees without much 
difficulty, finds a congenial habitat on the banks of mud exposed by the 
falling tide, and basks there in the sun, prepared to vanish in the ooze in 
the twinkling of an eye if some approaching bird should catch sight of it . 6 

1 Straro, xvi. i. 1 i : of. Theophrastus, Hist. Plant., ii. 2 ; Pltky, Hist. Nat., xiii. 1. Even to this 
day the inhabitants use the palm tree and its various parts in a similar way (A. lto/u, YotjtHjn any, 
mines de Babylone, p. lot, French, translation by llaimond, formerly French Consul at Bagdad, Mho 
has added to the information supplied by tho English author). 

s E. 13. Tylor was the first to put forward the view that the Ohahheans were acquaint' ‘d v. ifh the 
artificial fertilization of the palm tree from the earliest times (The Fertilkuiion of J Hite- Palm „ iu tint 
Aeadnuy, Juno 8, 1886, p. 866, and in Nature , 1890, p. 288; The Winycd Figures of the A Syrian a, id 
ether Ancient Monuments, in (he Pioeeudiuas, vol. xii., 1 S90, pp. 383, 898; of. Bosayia, Did the Assyrians 
hnow the Sexes of the Bale-Palms 7 in the Babylonian and Oriental Record, vol. iv. pp. 61- 69, 89 -*#/»). 

3 This was still its condition when the [toman legions, in their last campaign under J ulian, invade. I 
ii, in the IV th century of our era: “In Ms regiouibus agri sunt plures consiti viuoia varioque poiinTum 
gonore : ubi oriri arboxvs adsuetaj palmariun, per spatia arnpla adunque Afesuuem el mare pertinent 
magnum, instar ingonlium nemorum ” (Amman us Marc., lib. xxiv. 3, 12). 

v Hoofer has collected all the information we possess on the existing fauna of the country of the 
Tigris and Euphrates (Chaldee, pp. 182, 186), and his work is the only one we have upon the subject. 
As to the animals represented and named on the monuments, see Fn. Heditzsch, A&syrisehe Stiulien : 
I Assyrisrha Thiemamen ; and W. Houghton, On the Mammalia of the Assyrian Sculptures, in the 
Transactions of the JSiU. Arch. Soc., vol. v. pp. 33-64, 339-388. 

5 Herodotus, L 200. The odd fashion in which the Arabs of the Lower Euphrates catch the 
barbel with the harpoon has been briefly described by Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 667. 

® Ainsworth, Researches in Assyria, pp. 135, 136 ; Fbazek, Mesopotamia and Assyria, p. 873, 




supply of food, sport and prosper among the reeds. The ostrich, greater 
bustard, the common and red-legged partridge and quail, find their habitat 
on the borders of the desert ; while, the thrush, blackbird, ortolan, pigeon, 
and turtle-dove abound on every side, in spite of daily onslaughts Irorn 
eagles, hawks, and other birds of prey . 2 Snakes are found here and there, 

1 Drawn by Faueh ex-Gudin, from a bas-relief from Nimrfid in the British Museum. 
s For the birds represented or named on the monuments, see the monograph by W. Houghton, 
The Birds of the Assyrian Monuments and Records, in the Trans, of the Bill. Arch. Soc., vol. iii. pp. 42-142. 
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but they are for the most part of innocuous species : three poisonous varieties 
only are known, and their bite does not produce such terrible consequences 
as that of the horned viper or Egyptian uraeus. There are two kinds of lion 
— -one without mane, and the other hooded, with a heavy mass of black and 
tangled hair : the proper signification of the old Chaldaean name was <e the great 
dog,” and they have, indeed, a greater resemblance to large dogs than to the 
red lions of Africa . 1 They fly at the approach of man ; they betake themselves 



THM HEAVILY MANED LION WOUNDED BY AN ARROW AND VOMITING 1SI.00D. 3 


221 the daytime to retreats among the marshes or in the thickets which border 
the rivers, sallying forth at night, like the jackal, to scour the country. Driven 
to bay, they turn upon the assailant and fight desperately. The Guild tean 
kings, like the Pharaohs, did not shrink from entering into a close conflict, 
with them, and boasted of having rendered a service to their subjects by the 
destruction of many of these beasts. The elephant seems to have roamed for 
some time over the steppes of the middle Euphrates ; 8 there is no indication 
of its presence after the XIII th century before our era, and from that time 

1 The Sumerian name of the lion is ur-malJt , “ the* great dog." The best description of llu> first- 
mentioued species is still that of Olivier (Voyage dans V Empire Othoman , vol. il. pp. 420, 427), who 
saw in the house of the Pasha of Bagdad five of them in captivity; ef. Layajid, Mneeeh and Bubylo/i, 
p. 487. Father Seheil tells me the lions have disappeared completely since the last twenty years, 

2 Drawn by Eaueher-Gudin, from a bas-relief from Niinrud, in the British Museum. 

5 The existence of the elephant in Mesopotamia and Northern Syria is well established by the 
Egyptian inscription of Amenemhabi in the XV th century before our era ; ef, J’k, Lenormant, Eur 
l' exigence de V elephant dans la M&opotamie mi XII* siecle avant Vere cihrdlienne, in the Oompfes 
rend, us de T Academe des Inscriptions, 2nd scries, vol. i, pp. 178-183. Pfere Delate; has collected the 
majority of the passages in the cuneiform inscriptions bearing upon the elephant (Encore un mot sur 
la Geographic Awjrienne , pp. 36-40). 
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forward it was merely an object of curiosity brought at great expense from 
distant countries. This is 
not the only instance of ani- 
mals which have disappeared 
in the course of centuries; 
the rulers of Nineveh were so 
addicted to the pursuit of the 
urus that they ended by ex- 
terminating it . 1 Several sorts 
of panthers and smaller felidte 
had their lairs in the thickets 
of Mesopotamia. The wild 
ass and onager roamed in 
small herds between the 
Balikk and the Tigris. Attempts were made, it would seem, at a very early 



period to tame them and make use of them to draw chariots ; but this attempt 
wither did not succeed at all, or issued in such uncertain results, that it was 

1 This its the rimu oC the texts and the colossal bull of the hunting scenes (W. Houghton, On the 
Mammalia , in the Transactions of the Bibl. Arch. Soe., vol. v. pp. 336-310). 

* Drawn by Faueher-Gudin, from an Assyrian, bas-relief from Nimrod (Bayard, Monuments of 
Nineveh, 1st series, pi, 31). Tho animal is partially hidden by the wheels of the chariot. 

3 Drawn by Faucher-GSudin, from a bas-relief in the British Museum (cf. Place, Ninive, pi. 51, 1). 
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given up as soon as other less refractory animals were made the subjects of 
successful experiment . 1 The wild hoar, and his relative, the domestic hog, 
inhabited the morasses. Assyrian sculptors amused themselves sometimes 
by representing long gaunt sows making their way through the cane-brakes, 
followed by their interminable offspring . 3 The hog remained here, as in Egypt, 



in a semi- tamed condition, and the people were possessed of only a, small number 
of domesticated animals besides the dog — namely, the ass, ox, goat, and sheep ; 
the horse and camel were at first unknown, and were introduced at a later 
period . 4 

We know nothing of the efforts which the first inhabitants — Sumerians 
and Semites — had to make in order to control the waters and to bring f ho 
land under culture: the most ancient monuments exhibit them as already 
possessors of the soil, and in a forward state of civilization . 5 Their chief oiti.* 

1 Xenophon, A nalam, i. 5; ef. Eayaish, Nineveh and its Uuiurins. voi. i. p. 324, note; 
Gr. Rawlinson, The Five Ancient Monarchies , vol. i. pp. 222-225. Thu onager repit-sented nu tin- 
monument a seems to bo the Equus Ilemippm (W. Houghton, On, fhe Mammalia, in the Traa-aefinus, 
vol. v. pp. 379, 380). 

2 With regard to the wild hog or wild boar, and the names of those animals in the cuneiform 
inscriptions, see Jensen, Has WiMschioein in den Assyrinch- fJabylouisehe.il Lisehrifteiu in the 
Zeitsehrifl fiir Assyriologie, vol, i. pp. 306-312. 

3 Drawn by Faueher-Crudin, from an Assyrian bas-relief from Uouyunjilc (Lataiik, The Mudvmcnta 
of Nineveh, 2nd series, pi. 35). 

4 The horse is denoted in the Assyrian tests by a group of signs which mean ** the ;ws of the 
East,” and fhe camel by other signs in which the character for ass ” also appears. The methods of 
rendering these two names show that the subjects of them were unknown in tlm earliest times; tho 
epoch of their introduction is uncertain. A chariot drawn by horses appears on the “Stele of the 
Vultures.” Camels are mentioned among the booty obtained from the JUedouiu of the desert. 

5 For an ideal picture of wlml may have been the beginnings of that civilization, see Dkutvkcii, 
Die Entstehung des dUesten Schriftss/jstems, p. 21i, et seep I will not enter into tho question as to 
whether it did or did. not come by sea to tho mouths of the Euphrates stud Tigris. The legend of the 
fish-god Cannes (Bebossus, frag. 1), which seems to conceal some indication on the subject (of. Fit. 
Lenobmant, Essai s ur m document mutMmatiqne, pp. 123-135, and Essai da Conmentaire, pp. 220-223* 
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were divided into two groups : one in the south, in the neighbourhood of the 
sea ; the other in a northern direction, in the region where the Euphrates and 
Tigris are separated from each other by merely a narrow strip of land. The 
southern group consisted of seven, of which Eridu lay nearest to the coast . 1 
This town stood on the left bank of the Euphrates, at a point which is now 
called Abu- Shah rein . 2 A little to the west, on the opposite bank, but at some 



distance from the stream, the mound of Mugheir marks the site of Urn, the 
most important, if not the oldest, of the southern cities . 4 Lagash occupied the 


where this idea is developed for the first time), is merely a mythological tradition, from which it 
would he wrong to deduce historical conclusions (TjeIjE, Eabylonisch-Assyrische Geschichtc, p. 101). 

1 The majority of the commonly accepted identifications of tlio ancient names with the modern 
sites were due to the first Assyriologists— Iliucks, Opperl, ET. Kawlinson. As these identifications 
aro scattered among books not easily procured, I confine my references to works in which Assyno- 
looists of the second generation have collected them, and completed them by further research, 
especially tu that of ¥u. Dllitzsch, Wo lag das Paradies ? and to that of Hoiiugl, Qewhiohte 
Aumritn*. on. 190-231. which contain such information iu a convenient form. 


.1J.LL.LU JLtLJU.gUU.gU JUPfW V UOJ.V4. Bwyy-* V. 7 * 7 T U 

pp, 227-238). Its ruins have been described by Taylor (Notes on Abn-Shahrcin and Tel-el-Latim , m 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Sue ., vol. sir. p. 412, et seq.). 

3 Drawn by Fauclier-Gudiu, from a bas-relief from Konynnjik (Layabd, The Monuments of 
Nineveh, 2nd series, pi. 12, ito. 1). 7 „ ,. „ 

* Drum, Uru, which signifies the town ’’par excellence (Fb. Dbutzsoh, Wo lag das Paradies 
pp. 226, 227), is possibly the Ur of the Chaldees in the Bible ( Genesis si. 2S; Nehemiah ix.^ t ), 
hut this identification is not quite certain, and many authorities hesitate to adopt it (IIalev^, 
Melanges d’ Epigraph* et d’ArcliMogie semitiques, pp. 72-86), in spile of the authority of Kawhnson. 
Oppert, who at first read the name Kalimu, to find in it the Calneh of Scripture (Exped. cn 
Mesopotamia, vol. i. p. 258), finally accepted the opinion of Rawllnsou {Inscriptions deDowr-Sarfeayan, 
pp. 3, 9, nole), also Schrader (Die Keilinschriflen und das Alte Testament, 1st edit., pp. 3S3, 3b4). 
The name Mugheir (more correctly Muqayyer ), which it bears to-day, signifies 114 the bituminous, 
from qir = bitumen, aud is explained by the employment of bitumen as cement in some of the 
structures found hero. 
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site of the modern Telloh to the north of Eridu, not far from the Shatt-el-Hai j 1 
Nisin 2 and Mar , 3 Larsam 4 and Uruk/ occupied positions at short distances 
from each other on the marshy ground which extends between the Euphrates 
and the Shatt-en-Nil. The inscriptions mention here and there other less 
important places, of which the ruins have not yet been discovered — Zirlab and 
Shurippak, places of embarkation at the mouth of the Euphrates for the passage 
of the Persian Gulf ; 6 and the island of Dilniun, situated some forty leagues 
to the south in the centre of the Salt Sea , — “ Nar-Marratum.” 7 The northern 
group comprised Nipur , 8 the a incomparable; ” Barsip, on the branch which flows 
parallel to the Euphrates and falls into the Bahr-x-Nedjif ; 9 Babylon, the “ gate 
of the god,” the “residence of life,” the only metropolis of the Euphrates 
region of which posterity never lost a reminiscence ; Kish u , 10 Kata , 11 Aga.de ; 13 
and lastly the two Sipparas , 13 that of Shamash and that of Anunit. The earliest 

1 Tlie name ■was read at first Sirtella, Sirpurla, Sirgulla : the form Lagash was discovered by 
Finches {Guide to the Rouyunjik Gallery, p. 7 ; and Lagash , not Zirgulla, Zirpourla , Siqmlla, in the 
Babylonian awl Oriental Record, vol iii. p. 24). 

" Nisin, Nisliin or Ishin (Bezold, in tlie Zi-iischrift fiir Assyriologk, vol. iv. p. 430), identified by 
(4. Smith ( Early History of Babylonia, in the Transactions of the Bill. Arch, Soc., vol. i. pp. 29, 30) 
with Karralr, is Djokha (Peters, Notes on Dditzsch’s Gescliichte in the Zeiischrift fiir Assyriologie, 
vol. vi. p. 337), in. tlie land Grishkin (Semin,, Note, d’epigraphie dans In Reeueil. t. xviii. 

3 M.ir is tlie present Tell-Ede (Fit. Delitzscii, TTo lag das Varadies ‘i p. 223). 

4 Lai sam was called in Sumerian Bdbburunn , “the dwelling of the sun”; it is the Sonkcreh of to-day, 

3 Uruk was called Unug, Unn, in the turnout language ; it became later, in the Bible, Erccli 

‘"Genesis x. 10, “Opcx, LXX.), Araka and Orchoo among the Greeks (Stk.yiio, xvi. 1 ; Ptolemy, v. 20) ; 
it is now Warlia. of wliicli the ruins have b.en described by Lorars, Travels and Researches in 
Clialdeea and Susiana, p. 159, el seep 

6 Zivlabu, Zarilab, is in the non-Semitic languago Kuhinu, “dwelling of the seed ; ” this fact 
allows ns to identify it with the Calnoh or Kahiuneh of G< ua, is x. 10. in opposition to Tulmudieal 
tradition, according to which it would be the same as Nipur, Niller (Neuuauer, Geographic du 
Talmud, p. 340, note 6). The identification of Ztrlab-Kulunu wilh Zorghul (Qwert, Expedition 
en JH&epi, tan tie, vol. i pp. 209, 270) is no longer generally accepted (Tirle, I>abylonisch-A‘st/rh:ch» 
Gescliichte, ]). SO). Tlie texts bearing on Shurippak, Shuruppak, were colled od by G. Smith 
[The Eleventh Tablet of the Jsdnbar Legends, in the Transactions of the. Biol. Arch. Sue., vol. iii. 
p 589); they do not furnish means for identifying the .site of the city. 

I The silo of Dilmtm is fixed by Oppert (Le Siege primilif des key rip as et dr s PhcnicRn-, in the 
Journal Asiafique , 1880, vol. xv. pp. 90-92, 349, 350) and by llawlinson (in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiat. Soc., 1880, vol. xii. p. 2ol, et »eq.) at Tylos, the largest of the Bahrein islands, non S.imak 
Bahrein, whom Captain Durand found remains of Babylonian occupation, among them an inscrip- 
tion (J. of the It. Asiat. Soc., 1880, pp. 102, et seq.). Fr. Dulitzsoh would identify it Vvith an Lhmd, 
now disappeared, near the month of the Sliatt ul-Ar.ih {Wo lag das Varadies i pp. 229, 220). 
Dilmun is called Nitulc in Sumerian (Oppekt-Mexakt, Inscription de Klwrsahad, p. 110). 

8 Nipur, Nippur, in Sumerian Inlil, is Miller, near the Shaft-on-Mil, on the bonier of tlie Ailed j 
marshes. 

II Barsip, Borsippa, the second Babylon (Fa. Dl%itzsou, Wo lag das Farad J s i pp. 210, 217), in 
Birs-NimrncI (Oitert, Expedition en Mdsopotfimie, vol. i. p. 200, el seq.), 

50 Kishu is the present El-Ohaimir (Hommel, Die Semiti&chon Yolher, pp. 233, 230, et scq.). 

11 Kutu, Kuta, in non-Semitic speech Gudua , is the modern Tell- Ibrahim. 

,a Agade, or Agane, has been identified with one of the two towns of which Sippara is made up 
■(Fr. Delitzsch, Wo lag das Faradies ‘l pp. 209-212 ; Fr. Lexoruant, Las Premieres Civilisations, 
vol. ii. p. 195), more especially with that which was called Anunit Sippara (Hummel, Gescliichte Baby- 
lonians und Assyrians, p, 204); tlie reading Agadi, Agade. was especially assumed to lead to its identi- 
fication with the Accad of Genesis x. 10 (c*f. G. Smith, Assyrian Discoveries, p. 225, note 1) and with 
the Akkad of native tradition. This opinion has been generally abandoned by Assyriologisls (Fn. 
Delitzsck-Murdter, Gescliichte Babylonians utid Assyrians, 2nd edit., p. 73; Leiimaxx, Selutmusrftsclm- 
muMuESnig vonBabylonien , p. 73), and Agane has not yet found a site. Was it only a name for Babylon? 

13 Sippara of Shamash and Sippara of Anunit are usually identified with the Scpharvaim of tho 
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■Chaldeean civilization was confined almost entirely to the two banks of the 
Lower Euphrates : except at its northern boundary, it did not reach the Tigris, 
and did not cross this river. Separated from, the rest of the world — on the east 
by the marshes which border the river in its lower course, on the north by the 
badly watered and sparsely inhabited table-land of Mesopotamia, on the west 
by the Arabian desert — it was able to develop its civilization, as Egypt had 



done, in an isolated area, and to follow out its destiny in peace. The only 
point from which it might anticipate serious danger was on the east, whence 
the Kashslii and the Elamites, organized into military states, incessantly 
harassed it year after year by their attacks. The Kashslii were scarcely 
better than half-civilized mountain hordes, but tbe Elamites were advanced in 
civilization, and their capital, Susa, vied with the richest cities of the Euphrates, 
Uru and Babylon, in antiquity and magnificence. There was nothing serious 
to fear from the Gruti, on the branch of the Tigris to the north-east, or from 
the Slmti to the north of these ; they were merely marauding tribes, and, however 
troublesome they might be to their neighbours in their devastating incursions, 
they could not compromise the existence of the country, or bring it into 

Bible (2 Kings xyii. 24, 31), but tbe identification has been rejected by Halkvy, Notes Assyriologiques , 
in Zeitsnhrift fur Amyriologie, vol. ii. pp. 401, 402, and by Jesses, Die Komologie , p.457 ; their ruins 
were discovered by Honnuzd Ba&sam in the two mounds of Abn Habba and Deir, which aro separated 
from each other by the bed of one and perhaps two ancient canals (Recent Discoveries of Ancient 
Babylonian Cities , in the Transactions of the Bibl. Arch. Soc vol. xiii. pp. 172-183). 
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subjection. It would appear that the Chaldaeans had already begun to encroach 
upon these tribes and to establish colonies among them — El-Ashshur on the 
banks of the Tigris, Harran on the furthest point of the Mesopotamian plain, 
towards the sources of the Balifeh. Beyond these were vague and unknown 
regions — Tidanum, 1 Martu, 8 the sea of the setting sun, the vast territories of 
Milukhkha and Magan. 8 Egypt, from the time they were acquainted with its 
existence, was a semi-fabulous country at the ends of the earth. 

How long did it take to bring this people out of savagery, and to build 
up so many flourishing cities ? The learned did not readily resign themselves 
to a confession of ignorance on the subject. As they had depicted the 
primordial chaos, the birth of the gods, and their struggles over the creation, 
so they related unhesitatingly everything which had happened since the 
creation of mankind, and they laid claim to being able to calculate the number 
of centuries which lay between their own day and the origin of things. The 
tradition to which most credence was attached in tho Greek period at Babylon, 
that which has been preserved for us in the histories of Berossus, asserts that 
there was a somewhat long interval between the manifestation of Oannes and the 
foundation of a dynasty. ' “ The first king was Aloros of Babylon, a Cliuldiuun 
of whom nothing is related except that he was chosen by the divinity himself to 
be a shepherd of the people. He reigned for leu sari, amounting in all to 36,006 
years ; for the saros is 3600 years, the ner 600 years, and the soss 60 years. 

1 Tidnnnm is tho country of the Lebanon (Hojdtel, Geschichte Bahjloniens viul Assyrian*, p. 329). 

8 Martu is tho general name of tlio Syro-Pbceiueiaa country in tho iv?u-^eraiTit‘. fp«*-ch ( F'u. 
Pelitzsch, Wo lag das Farad it’s ? p. 271), usually read Akharru in Semitic, but for which the 'IVl-ci- 
Amarna tablets indicate the reading Ainurru (Bezold-Bcdog, The Till t‘l~A,nnrnu Tablets in tk< 
British Museum , pi. xlvii., note 2). The names of the Kaslish:, the Elamites, ami their neighbours 
will be explained elsewhere, when these people enter actively into this history. 

3 The question concerning Milukhkha and Magan has exercised Assyriologiats for twenty years. 
Tho prevailing opinion appears to he that which identifies Magan with the Sinailie Peninsula, and 
Milukhkha with the country to the north of Slogan as far as the Wady Ari&huad the Mediterranean 
(Fu. Len'OIimaxt, Les Noras do V A train et do Cuinre dans les deux langue - s des Inscription » Cuneiform. s 
de. la Cluddde et de V Assyria, in the Transactions of the Bill. Arch. Soa., vol. vi. pp. 317 {jiriV, -102; 
Txele, Is Sumer en Alikad hat zelfde tils Mahan en Melulcha i in tho Com f des retains of tho Acud.-my 
of Amsterdam, 2nd series, part xii.; Delattue, Bsquisse de (Stforj. Assyrit un<\ pp, f>3, 55; (.'Aide, 
Orient . duns les Inner ip. Assyr.. pp. 119, 1G7 ; Auiauh, Sirpourla d’apris les inscriptions de la null,. ^Hon 
de Sarzec, pp. 11-11} ; Sayce, Patriarchal Palestine , pp. 57, 5S,G1) ; others maintain, not the theory nf 
Delilzseh (iKo lag das Paradics‘t pp. 129-131, 137-140), according In whom Magan and Milukhkha, 
arc synonyms for Shmnir and Akkad, and consequently two of the great divisions of Babylonia, bid 
an analogous hypothesis, in which they are regarded as districts to the west uf the Euphrates, cither 
in Chaldsean regions or on the margin of the desert, or even in the desert itself towards the Sinai*, it* 
Peninsula (Hohmel, Ges. Bahjl. vnd Assyrians, pp. 231, 235 ; Jesses, Die Lisch. dcr Koiiigv cun I . agitsch , 
in the Keilinschriftliche BiblioUiek, vol. iii., 1st part, p. 53), What we know of the texts induces mo, in 
common with H. Xiawlinson (The Islands of Bahrein , in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, vol. xii. 
p. 212, et scq.), to place these countries on the shores of the Persian Gulf, between the mouth of the 
Euphrates and tho Bahrein islands ; possibly the Male® and the Meiangii® of classical historians and 
geographers (cf. Spbbxger, Die AUe Geographic Arabiens , pp. 124-120, 201) were the descendants of 
tho people of Magan (Makati) and Milukhkha (Melugga), who had been driven towards the entrance 
to the Persian Golf by some such event as the increase in these regions of tho Kaaluli (Ghaldsoana). 
The names emigrated to the western parts of Arabia and to the Sinaitic Peninsula in after-limes, aa 
the name of India passed to America in the XYI lt century of our era. 
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After the death of Aloros, his son Alaparos ruled for three sari, after which 
Amillaros , 1 of the city of Pantibibla , 2 reigned thirteen sari. It was under 
him that there issued from, the Red Sea a second Annedotos, resembling Oannes 
in his semi-divine shape, half man and half fish. After him Ammenon, also 
from Pantibibla, a Chalclaean, ruled for a term of twelve sari ; under him, they 
say, the mysterious Oannes appeared. Afterwards Amelagaros 3 of Pantibibla 
governed for eighteen sari ; then Davos , 4 the shepherd from Pantibibla, reigned 
ten sari : under him there 
issued from the Red Sea a 
fourth Annedotos, who had 
a form similar to the others, 
being made up of man and 
fish. After him Evedoran- 
ehos of Pantibibla reigned 
for eighteen sari; in his 
time there issued yet another 
monster, named Anodaphos, 
from the sea. These various 

TWO nsn-UKE DEITIES OE TUB CII ALDiGANS. 5 

monsters developed careful ly 

and in detail that which Oannes had set forth in a brief way. Then 
Amempsinos of Laraneha , 6 a Ohaldcean, reigned ten sari ; and Obarfces , 7 also 
a Chaidffian, of Laraneha, eight sari. Finally, on the death of Obartes, 
his son Xisuthvos 8 held the sceptre for eighteen sari. It was under him 
that the great deluge took place. Thus ten kings are to be reckoned in all, 
and the duration of their combined reigns amounts to one hundred and twenty 
sari .” 9 From the beginning of the world to the Deluge they reckoned 

1 Otherwise Almelon. 

■ Pantibibla has been identified with. Sepharvaim and Sippara, on account of the play upon the 
Hebrew word Scplter (book), which id thought to ho in Sippara, and the Greek name meaning the 
town of all the boohs, i'r. Lenormant (La Langue primitive fie la Chaldde, pp. 841, 342) latterly 
proposed Urals . ; Dclitzsch. (TFo lag das Faradies? p. 224) prefers Barak ; but we really do not know 
the Assyrian term which corresponds with the Pantibibla of Berossus. 

■* Otherwise Megalaros, 

4 Otherwise JJaonos, Dans. 

h Drawn by Fauclier-Gudin, from an intaglio in the British Museum (Lajard, Introduction 
it Vdiude, da Guile public ef dee mystc-res de Mithra e» Orient et en Occident, pi. !i.. No, 4). 

0 Lenormant (La Langue primitive de la Chaldee, p. 842) proposes to substitute Surapcha in 
place of Laraneha , and to recognize in ihe Greek name the town of Sburappalc, Skurippak . 

T A correction of Lenormant for Otiartes, in order to find in it the name Ubaratutu, who, in the 
account of the Deluge, is made the father of Xisulhros; the variant Ardales is explained, according 
1o G. Smith (The Eleventh Tablet of the Isdubar Legend, in the Transactions of the Bihl. Arch. Soa 
vol. iii. p. 532), by the reading Arda-tutu, Arad-tutu, from the signs which enter into it. Finally, 
we find alongside this non-Semitic pronunciation the Semitic form Kidin-Marduk (Smith, The Eleventh 
Tablet , etc., in the Transactions, vol. iii. pp. 532, 533), of which the tradition recorded by Berossus bears- 
no trace. 

* Otherwise Sisilhe s. 

* Berossus, fragm. ix.-xi, in Lenormant, Essai de Commentaire, pp. 241-251. 
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691,200 years, of which 259,200 had passed before the coming of Aloros, and 
the remaining 482,000 were generously distributed between this prince and 
his immediate successors : the Greek and Latin writers had certainly a fine 
occasion for amusement over these fabulous numbers of years which the 
Ohaldeeans assigned to the lives and reigns of their first kings. 1 

Men in the mean time became wicked ; they lost the habit of offering sacri- 
fiees to the gods, and the gods, justly indignant at this negligence, resolved to be 
avenged. 2 Now, Shamashnapishtim 3 was reigning at this time in Shurippak, 
the “ town of the ship : ”. he and all his family were saved, and he related 
afterwards to one of his descendants how Ea had snatched him from the disaster 
which fell upon his people. 4 “ Shurippak, the city which thou thyself 
knowest, is situated on the hank of the Euphrates ; it was already an ancient 
town when the hearts of the gods who resided in it impelled them to bring the 
deluge upon it — the great gods as many as they are ; their father Ann, their 
counsellor Bel the warrior, their throne-bearer Ninib, their prince Innngi. 5 
The master of wisdom, Ea, took his seat with them,” c and, moved with pity, was 
anxious to warn Shamashnapishtim, his servant, of the peril which threatened 

1 Cumno, Be Dkinatione, i. 19. 

2 Tho account of Berossus implies this as a cause of the Deluge, since he mentions the injunction 
imposed upon the survivors by a mysterious voice to he henceforward rapictful toimra* the gods, 
Otucre j3<=7s (Berossus, fragm. 15, edit. Ljbnohmant, Bssai tie Oomnientaire , p. 259) The Chaldiean account 
considers the Deluge to havo been sent as a punishment upon men for their sins nguin.-t the gods, 
since it lepiesents towards the end (cf. p. 571 of this History) Ea as reproaching Bel for having 
confounded the innocent and the guilty in one punishment (cf. Dhlitzsuh, Ho lag das Parodies t 
pp. 1-15, HO). 

3 Thu name of this individual has been read in various ways ‘ Shamashnapishtim, ’‘Min of life” 
(H.wvt, hi Scuradeb, Die Keilinschriften d. A. Test., 2nd edit, p. 65); Sitmipisldim (Jesses, Die 
linsmohgie der Btthyluaier, pp. 1381, 385; Delijvsuh, WBrferbvch, p. 331. rein. 4; A, Jebumias, 
J-.dnhu'Nimrod, pp. 2S, 52, note 72), the saved ; ” Pirnapishtim (Zimmers, JJalyloniselta Jlussysahiteu, 
p. 68, note 1; A. Jeremias, Die Bah glon isch -Amjriseheu Vorsblhmtjen tits Lchcns nach dem 'Fade, 
p S2). In one passage at least wo find, in place of Shamashnapishtim, the name or epithet of Adra- 
khasis, or by inversion Khasisadra, which appears to signify *• the very .-dm wd,” and is explained 
by the skill with which he interpreted the oracle of Ea (Jesses, hie Kosmrdogir tier Babylon ier, 
pp. 385, 38(3). Khasisadra is most probably the form which the (1 reeks have transcribed by Xisuthros, 
Sioutliros, Sisithcs. 

* The account of the Deluge covers the eleventh tablet of the poem uf (HI games, Tho hero, 
threatened with death, proceeds io rejoin his ancestor Shamashnapishtim to demand from him the 
secret of immortality, and the latter tells him the manner in which hf escaped frmu the waters : lie 
had saved his life only at the expense of the destruction of men. The text uf it was published by 
Smith (in tho Transactions of the Bibl. Arch, fioc., vol. iii. pp. 531-567), by Haupl, fragment bv 
fragment (Das Babylon i&che Nimrodepos, pp. 95-132), and then restored consecutively (pp. 133- 
149). The studies of which it is the object would make a complete library. The principal transla- 
tions are ihoso of Smith ( Transactions , vol. iii. jip. 53-1-567, afterwards in The GkahU'an Aerumt tf 
Genesis, 1876, pp. 2G3-272), of Oppert (Fragments de Cosmogonic Ckaldeinne, in Brunt a IN', IHstoire 
<V Israel, 1879, vol. i. pp, 422-433, and le Poemc Gkaldeen dn Dtfluge, 1885), of Lexormakt (Z>i 
Origines de VHistoire, 1880, vol. i. pp. 001-618), of Haupt (in Sohraeeb, Die KnUnsehriftoi und dus 
A. Test., 1883, pp. 55-79), of Jensen (Die Kosmoloyie der Bdbylonier, i860, pp. 365-446), of 
A. Jeremias (hdubar-Nimrocl, 3 S91, pp. 32-30), of Sauveplane (Une Epoptfe Bahjlonienne, Istubar- 
Oilgames, pp. 128-151), and of Ziminern (H. Gtjnkel, Sdhojfmig und Chaos, pp. 423-128). 

5 Tmragi appears to be one of the earth-gods (Jesses, Die Kosmoloyie der Babylonier, p. 889). 

6 Hao>t, Das Babylonische Nimrodepos, p. 134, II. 11-19. 
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him ; but it was a very serious affair to betray to a mortal a secret of heaven, 
and as he did not venture to do so in a direct manner, his inventive mind 
suggested to him an artifice. He confided to a hedge of reeds the resolution 
that had been adopted: 1 “Hedge, hedge, wall, wall! Hearken, -hedge, and 
understand well, wall ! Man of Shurippak, son of Ubaratutu, construct a 
wooden house, build a ship, abandon thy goods, seek 
life ; throw away thy possessions, save thy life, 
and place in the vessel all the seed of 
life. The ship which thou shall buiId,/£( 
let its proportions be exactly mea- ■>"* — • 

sured, let its dimensions and 
shape be well arranged, then / 
launch it in the sea.” 2 Sha- J. A 
mashnapishtim heard the 1 

address to the field of reeds, 
or perhaps the reeds repeated it ^ 
to him. “I understood it, and T ^ 
said to my master Ea : * The com- 
mand, 0 my master, which thou 
hast thus enunciated, I myself will 
respect it, and I will execute it : 
but what shall I say to the town, 
the people and the elders ? * M Ea 
opened his mouth and spake; he 

said to his servant: “Answer thus and say to them: e Because Bel hates 
me, I will no longer dwell in your town, and upon the land of Bel I 
will no longer lay my head, blit I will go upon the sea, and wall dwell 
with Ea my master. How Bel will make rain to fall upon you, upon the 
swarm of birds and the multitude of fishes, upon all the animals of 
the field, and upon all the crops; but Ea will give you a sign: the god 
who rules the rain will cause to fall upon you, on a certain evening, 
an abundant rain. When the dawn of the next day appears, the deluge 
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OXE OF THE TABLETS OF THE DELFGE SERIES. 3 


1 The sense of this passage is far from being certain; I have followed the interpretation proposed, 
with sortie variations, by Pinches {Additions and Corrections, in the Zeitschrift fur Keilforsehnng, 
vol. i. p. 848), by Hanpt (Collation der Isdiibar-Legendcn, in the Beitrage fur Assyriologie, vol. i. p. 128, 
note), and by Jensen (Die Ko&molagie der Babylonier, pp. 891-393). The stratagem at once recalls 
the history of King Midas, anti the talking reeds which knew the secret of his ass’s ears. 
In the version of Berossns, it is Erouos who plays the part here assigned to Ea in regard to 
Xisuthros. 

s Ha eft, Das Bubylonische Nimrodepos, pp. 134, 135, 11. 19-31. 

3 Facsimile by Fauclier-Gudin, from the photograph published by Gr. Skith, Chaldman Account 
of the Deluge from terra-cotta tablets found at Nineveh . 
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will begin, which will cover the earth and drown all living things /” 1 
Shamashnapishtim repeated the warning to the people, but the people refused 
to believe it, and turned him into ridicule. The work went rapidly forward : 
the hull was a hundred and forty cubits long, the deck one hundred and forty 
broad; all the joints were caulked with pitch and bitumen. A solemn festival 
was observed at its completion, and the embarkation began . 2 “ All that I 
possessed I filled the ship with it, all that I had of silver, I filled it with it ; all 
that I had of gold I filled it with it, all that I had of the seed of life of every 
kind I filled it with it ; I caused all my family and my servants to go up into 
it ; beasts of the field, wild beasts of the field, I caused them to go up all 
together. Shamash. had given me a sign : i When the god who rules the rain, 
in the evening shall cause an abundant rain to fall, enter into the ship and 
close thy door/ The sign was revealed : the god who rules the rain caused to 
fall one night an abundant rain. The day, I feared its dawning ; I feared to 
see the daylight ; I entered into the ship and I shut the door ; that the ship 
might be guided, I handed over to Buzur-Bel, the pilot , 3 the great ark and its 
fortunes /’ 4 

“ As soon as the morning became clear, a black cloud arose from the foun- 
dations of heaven . 5 Bamrnan growled in its bosom ; Nebo and Marduk ran 
before it — ran like two throne-bearers over hill and dale. Nera the Great tore 
up the stake to which the ark was moored . 0 Ninib caine up quickly ; he began 
the attack ; the Anunnaki raised their torches and made the earth to tremble 
at their brilliancy ; the tempest of Ramman scaled the heaven, changed all 
the light to darkness, flooded the earth like a lake . 7 For a whole clay the 

1 Hauft, Das Bahylonische Nimrudepos, pp. 135, 136, 11. 82-51. The cud of tlie tost is mutilated : 
I have restored the general sense of it from tlio couiee of the narrative. 

s IIaott {op. cit., pp. 13ti, 137, 11. 51-80). The test is again mutilated, and does not furnish 
enough information to follow in every detail the building of the ark. From wlmt we can understand, 
the vessel of Shamnshnapishiim was a kind of immense kelelc, decked, but without masts or rigging 
of any sort The text identifies the festival celebrated by the hero hi fore the embarkation witli the 
festival Akitu of Mc-rudach, at Babylon, daring which “Nebo, the powerful son, sailed from Borsippa 
to Babylon in Lhe bark of the river Asmu, of beauty !> CPognon, Acs Inscriptions Bahylonirnncs dn 
Wady-Brii&a, pp. 73, 80, 91, 95, 113, 114). The embarkation of Nebo and his voyage on the stream 
bad probably inspired tho information, according to which the embarLaiion of Shamashnapishtim 
nas made the occasion of a festival Akitu, celebrated at Sliurippak; the time of the Babylonian 
festival was probably thought to coincide with tho anniversary of the Deluge. 

3 It lias been, and may still be, read Buzur-Shadi-rabi, or Bnzur-Kurgal (Hauft, in Schkaufr, 
Die. Kdlinschr i/ten und das A. Test, 2nd edit., pp. 58, 72; Lenoemant, Les Oriyines de V Ilistnire, 
vol. i. p. 609), by substituting for the name of the god Br-1 one of liis most common epithets : the 
meaning is Brot&je of BA, or of the Great mountain gnil of the earth (ef. pp. 513, 514 of this History), 

4 Hai pt, Das Bahylonische Nimrudepos , pp. 137, 13S, 11. 52-96. 

6 Upon the foundations of heaven, see p. 514 of this History. 

6 The meaning is not clear, and the translations differ much at this point. 

7 The progress of the tempest is described as the attack of the gods, who had resolved on the 
destruction of men. Ramman is the thunder which growls in the cloud ; Nebo, Murodach, Nora the, 
Croat (Net gal), and Ninib, denote the different phases of the hurricane from the moment when 
the wind gets up until it is at its height ; the Anunnaki represent the lightning which flashes 
ceaselessly across the heaven. 
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hurricane raged, and blew violently over the mountains and over the country; 
the tempest rushed upon men like the shock of an army, brother no longer 
beheld brother, men recognized each other no more. In heaven, the gods 
were afraid of the deluge ; 1 they betook themselves to flight, they clambered 
to the firmament of Anu ; the gods, howling like dogs, cowered upon the parapet . 3 
Ishtar wailed like a woman 
in travail ; she cried out, the 
lady of life, the goddess with 
the beautiful voice : 4 The 
past returns to clay, because 
I have prophesied evil before 
the gods ! Prophesying evil 
before the gods, I have coun- 
selled the attack to bring my 
men to nothing ; 3 and these 
to whom I myself have given 
birth, where are they ? Like the spawn of fish they encumber the sea ! ’ The 
gods wept with her over the affair of the Anunnaki ; 5 the gods, in the place 
where they sat woeping, their lips were closed.” 6 It was not pity only which 
made their tears to flow : there were mixed up with it feelings of regret and fears 
for the future. Mankind once destroyed, who would then make the accustomed 
offerings ? The inconsiderate auger of Bel, while punishing the impiety of 
their creatures, had inflicted injury upon themselves. “ Six days and nights the 
wind continued, the deluge and the tempest raged. The seventh day at day- 
break the storm abated ; the deluge, which had carried on warfare like an army, 
ceased, the sea became calm and the hurricane disappeared, the deluge ceased. 
I surveyed the sea with my eyes, raising my voice ; but all mankind had 
returned to clay, neither fields nor woods could be distinguished . 7 I opened 

1 The gods enumerated above alone took part in. the drama of tho Deluge : they wore ihe confede- 
ral os and emissaries of Bol. Tne others were present as spectators of the disaster, and were terrified. 

" The upper part of the mountain wall is here referred to, upon which tho heaven is supported 
(ef. p. ;Vli of this History). There was a narrow space between the escarpment and the place upon 
which the vault of the firmament rested: the Babylonian poet represented the gods as crowded like 
a pack of hounds upon this parapet, and beholding from it the outburst of the tempest aud the waters. 

a The. translation is uncertain : the text refers to a legend which has not come down to ns, in 
which Ishtar is related to have counselled the destruction of men. 

4 Drawn by Faucher- Gudin, from a Chftldseau intaglio (G. Smith, Cliald&an Account of the 
Deluge, p. 283). 

5 The Anunnald represent here tho evil genii whom the gods that produced the deluge had let 
louse, and whom Ramman, Nebo, Merodacb, Jfergal, and Ninib, all the followers of Bel, had led 
to the attack upon men : the others deities shared the fears and grief of Ishtar in regard to the ravages 
which these Anunnaki had brought about (ef. below, pp. G3I-686 of this History). 

6 1'Lvoj’T, Dm Babylonische Nimrodepos, pp. 138, 139, 11. 97-127. 

7 T have adopted, in ihe translation of this difficult passage, the meaning suggested by Haupt 
i Nachtraije und EerichHyungai , in the Beitriige zur Assyriologie , vol. i. pp. 321, 322), according to 
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the hatchway and the light fell upon my face ; I sank down, I cowered, I wept, 
and my tears ran down my cheeks when I beheld the world all terror and all 
sea. At the end of twelve days, a point of land stood np from the waters, the 
ship touched the land of Nisir r 1 the mountain of Nisir stopped the ship and 
permitted it to float no longer. One day, two days, the mountain of Nisir 
stopped the ship and permitted it to float no longer. Three days, four days, 
the mountain of Nisir stopped the ship and permitted it to float no longer. 
Five days, six days, the mountain of' Nisir stopped the ship and permitted 
- it to float no longer. The seventh day, at dawn, I took out a dove and let it 
go: the dove went, turned about, and as there was no place to alight upon, 
came back. I took out a swallow and let it go: the swallow went, turned 
about, and as there was no place to alight upon, came back. I took out a 
raven and let it go : the raven went, and saw that the water had abated, and 
came near the ship flapping its wings, croaking, and returned no more.’*"' 
fcjhamashnapishtim escaped from the deluge, but he did not know whether the 
divine wrath was appeased, or what would be done with him when it became 
known that he still lived. Ho resolved to conciliate the gods by expiatory 
ceremonies “ I sent forth the inhabitants of the ark towards the four winds, 1 
made an offering, I poured out a propitiatory libation on the summit of the 
mouutain. I set up seven and seven vessels, and I placed there some sweet- 
smelling rushes, some cedar-wood, and storax.” 3 He thereupon re-entered 
the ship to await there the effect of his sacrifice. 

The gods, who no longer hoped for such a wind-fall, accepted the 
sacrifice with a wondering joy. “The gods sniffed up the odour, the gods 
sniffed up the excellent odour, the gods gathered like files above the offering. 
When Isktar, the mistress of life, came in her turn, she held up the great 
amulet which Ann had made for her/’ 4 She was still furious against those 

winch it ought to bo translated, * s The field makes nothing more than one with the mountain ; ” that 
is to say, “ mountains and fields aro no longer distinguishable one from another.” I have merely 
substituted for mountain the version wood, piece of land covered mthtrees, which Jenson has suggested 
(Die Kosindlogic dev Bahyhnier, pp. 433, 434). 

1 The mountain of Nisir is replaced in the version of Berossus (Lesokmaat, JSsaai nur h s fragments 
cosmogoniyucs, p. 259) by the Gordyasan mountains of classical geography; a passage of Assur-nuzir- 
pul informs us that it waa situated between the Tigris and tho (4ro.it Zub, according to Delitzsch 
(Wo lag das J Families i p. 105) between 35° ami 30° N. latitude. The Assyrian-speaking people 
interpreted the name as Salvation, and a play upon words probably decided, the placing upon its 
slopes the locality where those saved from the deluge landed on the abating of the waters. 
Fr. Lonormant (Les Origines de VHhtoire, vol. ii. p. G4) proposes to identify it with the peak Itowandx/. 

2 Hat’pt, Das Babyloniseke Nimrodepos. pp, 340, Hi, 11. 123-155. 

3 Hahkt, ibid., p. 141, 11. 35(5-159. The word which I have translated floras. s, more properly 
denotes au odoriferous bark or wood, but the exact species remains to bo determined. 

4 Hauft, ibid., p. 141, 31. 1G0-164. "We are ignorant of tho object which the goddess lifted up : 
it may have been the sceptre surmounted by a radiating star, such as wo sea on, certain cylinders 
(cf. below, p, G59 of this History). Several Assyrlologists translate it arrows or lightuing (Sayce, 
The lleligion of the Ancient Babylonians, p. 330, nolo 3 ; Haitpt, Collation der Tzdubar-Legemlen, in 
the Beitrage zur Assyriologie, vol. i. p. 13S; A. Jeresuas, Izdubar-Nimrod, p. 35). Xshtar is, in fact, 
an armed goddess who throws the arrow or lightning made by her father Ann, the heaven. 
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who had determined upon the destruction of mankind, especially against Bel : 
“ TIlfcSe gods, I swear it on the necklace of my neck ! I will not forget them ; 
these days 1 will remember, and will not forget them for ever. Let the 
other gods come quickly to take part in the offering. Bel shall have no 
part in the offering, for he was not wise ; but he has caused the deluge, and he 
has devoted my people to destruction.” Bel himself had not recovered his 
temper : “ When he arrived in his turn and saw the ship, he remained immov- 
able before it, and his heart was filled with rage against the gods of heaven. 

* Who is he who has come out of it living ? hlo man must survive thf* 
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destruction ! ’ ” The gods had everything to fear from his anger : TNfuiib was 
eager to exculpate himself, and to put the blame upon the right person. Ea 
did not disavow his acts : “ he opened Ms mouth and spake ; ho said to Bel 
the warrior : 4 Thou, the wisest among the gods, 0 warrior, why wert thou 
not wise, and didst cause the deluge ? The sinner, make him responsible for 
his sin ; the criminal, make him responsible for his crime : but be calm, and do 
not cut oft* all ; be patient, and do not drown all. What was the good of causing 
the deluge ? A lion had only to come to decimate the people. What was the 
good of causing the deluge? A leopard had only to come to decimate the 
people. What was the good of causing the deluge? Famine had only to 
present itself to desolate the country. What was the good of causing the 
deluge? hi era the Plague had only to come to destroy the people. As for 
me, I did not reveal the judgment of the gods : I caused Khasisadra. to dream 
a dream, and he became aware of the judgment of the gods, and then he made 

1 Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a sketch by G. Smith, Assyrian Discoveries, p. 108. 
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his resolve.’ ” Bel was pacified at tlie words of Ea *. lie went up into the 
interior of the ship ; he took hold of my hand and made me go up, even me ; 
he made my wife go up, and he pushed her to my side ; he turned our faces 
towards him, he placed himself between us, and blessed us: ‘IJp to this time 
Shamashnapishtim was a man : henceforward let Shamashnapishtim and his 
wife be reverenced like us, the gods, and let Shamashnapishtim dwell afar 
off, at the mouth of the seas, and he carried us away and placed us afar off, at 
the mouth of the seas.’ ” 1 Another form of the legend relates that by an order 
of the god, Xisuthros, before embarking, had buried in the town of Sippara 
all the books in which his ancestors had set forth the sacred sciences — books 
of oracles and omens, “ in which were recorded the beginning, the middle, and 
the end. "When he had disappeared, those of his companions who remained on 
board, seeing that he did not return, went out and set off in search of him, call - 
ing him by name. He did not show himself to them, but a voice from heaven 
enjoined upon them to be devout towards the gods, to return to Babylon and 
dig up the books in order that they might be handed down to future genera- 
tions; the voice also informed them that the country in which they were 
was Armenia. They offered sacrifice in turn, they regained their country on 
foot, they dug up the books of Sippara and wrote many more ; afterwards 
they refounded Babylon .” 2 It was even maintained in the time of the 
Seleucidse, that a portion of the ark existed on one of the summits of the 
Oordyman mountains . 3 Pilgrimages were made to it, and the faithful scraped 
off the bitumen which covered it, to make out of it amulets of sovereign 
virtue against evil spells . 4 

The chronicle of these fabulous limes placed, soon after the abating of 
the waters, the foundation of a new dynasty, as extraordinary or almost as 
extraordinary in character as that before the flood. According to Berossns 

1 Hattt, Has BabijloniioJie Nitarodepos, pp. Ill, 143, 11. 105-205. 

s Bekoshiv, fragm. xv., xvi. (Fb. Lbnokmaxi, JStwn de. Commc-dairc, pp. 2i>7 -253, 307, 80S). Guy fin 1 
has pointed out survivals of tho personality of Xihulhros in tho Khidr of iho Arabian legend of 
Alexander, and in the life of Hoses In the Koran (TtnVclin de In Religion Asbyro-Jjabylti.iianue, in (lie 
He cue dc VllkUdrc des Religions, vol. i. pp. 344, 345); of. A. Jkuemias, Die Jiahyloiu-tch- UsyrUrhut 
Voi'ktellutifjm vom lehen nuek deni Todc , p. SI, note 1; M. Liuba is ia, Wer ist Chndiri in tho 
Zutsehrijt fur As&yriohnjie, vol. iv. pp. 20 4-11 0. 

3 Brnictescs, fragm. xv. (Fb. LB5.onsr.vxT, h'ssai da ComnenUiire, pp. 251), 335, 830). The legci-d about 
the remains of the ark has passed inio Jewish tradition concerning tho Deluge 'Fb. Lexojuiant, Z.>- 
Qrigines de PBistoire, vol. ii. pp. 3-d). Nicholas of Damascus relates, like Berurfsus, that they were 
still to be seen on the top of Mount Baris (Fragm. Hist. Gr.vcunim, edit, Mullihi-Diijot, vol. iii. p. 4 1 f>. 
fragm. 7fi). From that time they have been continuously seen, sometimes on one peak and sometimes 
on another. In tho last century they were pointed out to Chardin (Voyages an Few, vol. vi. 
PP* % 3; d, I : 0, 1), and the memory of them has not died out in our own eniturv (MahuoxalI)- 
Kinneik, Travels in Asia Minor , Armenia , und Kurdistan , p. 453). Discoveries of charcoal and 
bitumen, such as those made at Gebel Judi, upon one of the mountains identihed with Nisir, 
probably explain many of these local traditions (G. Smith, Assyrian Discoveries, p. 10S). 

4 Fr. Lenormant recognized and mentioned one of these amulets in his Catalogue de la Collection 
de If. lo laron de JBehr, Ant. N' 1 80. 
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It was of Ohaldeean origin, and comprised eighty-six kings, who bore rale 
during 34,080 years ; the first two, Evechous and Kkomasbelos, reigned 2400 
and 2700 years, while the later reigns did not exceed the ordinary limits of 
human life. An attempt was afterwards made to harmonize them with 
probability : the number of kings was reduced to six, and their combined 
reigns to 225 years. 1 This attempt arose from a misapprehension of their true 
character ; names and deeds, everything connected with them belongs to myth 
and fiction only, and is irreducible to history proper. They supplied to priests 
and poets material for scores of different stories, of which several have come 
down to us in fragments. Some are short, and serve as preambles to prayers 
or magical formulas ; others are of some length, and may pass for real epics. 
The gods intervene in them, and along with kings play an important part. It 
is Nera, for instance, the lord of the plague, who declares war against mankind 
in order to punish them for having despised the authority of Anu. He makes 
Babylon to feel his wrath first: ‘‘The children of Babel, they were as birds, 
and the bird-catcher, thou wert he ! thou takest them in the net, thou enclosest 
them, thou decimatest them — hero Hera!” One after the other he attacks 
the mother cities of the Euphrates and obliges them to render homage to him 
— even Uruk, “ the dwelling of Anu and Ishtar — the town of the priestesses, of 
the almehs, and the sacred courtesans ; ” then he turns upon the foreign nations 
and carries his ravages as far as Phoenicia. 2 In other fragments, the hero 
Etana makes an attempt to raise himself to heaven, and the eagle, his com- 
panion, flies away with him, without, however, being able to bring the enterprise 
to a successful issuo. a Him rod and his exploits are known to us from the 
Bible. 3 4 “ He was a mighty hunter before the Lord : wherefore it is said, Even 
as Nimrod the mighty hunter before the Lord. And the beginning of his 
kingdom was Babel, Lind Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the land of Shinar.” 
Almost all the characteristics which are attributed by Hebrew tradition to 


3 Bebossus, fragm. xi., Fragm. Eisloricurum Grieeornm, eilit. Muli.eb-Didot, vol. ii. p. 508. 

2 Numerous fi figments of this kind of mythological epic wore discovered and partly translated by 
G. Smith {The Chahhean Account of Genesis, pp. 128-13G; cf. W. B[oscawen], The Hague Legends 
of Chald.ua, in the Babylonian and Oriental Record, vol. i. pp. 11-14). They were published and the 
whole translated by E. J. Harper, Die Babylonischen Legenden von Etana, etc., in the Beitiuge znr 
Assyriologie, vol. ii. pp. 125-487. 

s For the legend of Etana, see below, pp. 698-700 of this History. 

4 Genesis x. 9, 10, Among the Jews and Mussulmans a complete cycle of legends have developed 
around Nimrod. He built the Tower of Babel (JosEruus, Ant. Jud lib. i. 4, § 2) ; he throw Abraham 
into a fiery furnace, and he tried to mount to heaven on the back of an eagle (Koban, Sura, xxix, 28 ; 
Yakout, Lex. Geogr., sub voce Niffer). Sayec ( Nimrod and the Assyrian Inscriptions, in the Trans- 
actions of the Bill. Arch. Sue., vol. ii. pp. 218, 219) and G-rivel ( Revue de la Suisse catholique , August, 
1871, and Transactions, vol. iii. pp. ] 86-111) saw in Nimrod an heroic form of Merodach, the god of 
Babylonia : the majority of living Assyriologists prefer to follow Smith’s example {The Gkaldman 
Account of the Deluge , in the Transactions of the Bill. Arch. Soc., vol. i. p. 205, and Assyrian 
Discoveries, pp. 165-1(57), and identify him with the hero Gilgames. 
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Nimrod we find in Gilgames, King of Urak and descendant of the Skamask- 
napisktim who had witnessed the deluged Several copies of a poem, in which 
an unknown scribe had celebrated his exploits, existed about the middle of the 
VII th century before our era in the Boyal Library at Nineveh ; they had been 
transcribed by order of Assurbanipal from a more ancient copy, and the 
fragments of them which have come down to us, in spite of their lacunm, 
enable us to restore the original text, if not in its entirety, at least in regard 
to the succession of events . 2 They were dividod into twelve episodes corre- 
sponding with the twelve divisions of the year, and the ancient Babylonian 
author was guided in his choice of these divisions by something more than 
mere chance. Gilgames, at first an ordinary mortal under the patronage of 
the gods, had hitnself become a god and son of the goddess Aram: 3 “he had 
seen the abyss, he had learned everything that is kept secret and hidden, he 
had even made known to men what had taken place before the deluge.” 1 The 
sun, who had protected him in his human condition, had placed him beside 
himself on the judgment-seat, and delegated to him authority to pronounce 
decisions from which there was no appeal: he was, as it were, a sun on a small 
scale, before whom the kings, princes, and great ones of the earth humbly 

1 The name of this hero is composed of three signs, which Smith provisionally rend noil Thdubar 
— a reading which, modified into GiahdliuL.ir, CMulw, jp still rri.iinuil by many Assyriologi-.ts. 
There have been proposed one after .another the renderings Dhubar. Nnuirfidu (Smith, The Eh- nth 
Tablet of tka lzdubcn- Legends, in the Transactions of the Bill. Arch. Bor., vol. ii. p. 558), Auumarutu, 
Numarad. Namrasit, all of which exhibit in the name of the hero that of Nimrod. Pinches discovered, 
in 1890, what appears to he the true signification of the three signs, Gilg.nnesh, Gilgames ( 7 Nit 
G-istubar, in the Babylonian and Oriental Record, vol. iv. p. Util); S.iyce (Th,. Hero of the Chahhntn 
Epic, in the Academy, 1S90, No. 906, p. 421) and Oppert ( 7 > Terser CUahhfen, in the Revue tVAmjri- 
olagie, , vol. ii. pp. 121-120) have compared this name with that of Gdsr.tmos, a -Babylonian hero, of 
whom JUlian (Hist. Anim., xii. 21) has preserved the memory. A. Joremias (Izdubur-Nimrod, p. 2, 
note 1) continued to reject both the reading and the identification. 

2 The fragments known np to the present have been put together, .u ranged, and published by 
Hatjpt, Las Babylon ische KiinroJepos , Leipzig, 1884-1S92, and in the Jleilrii/tn ear AssyriotogL, vol. i. 
pp. 4S-79, 94-152. A list of tbo principal works dealing with them wall be found in liwn.it, 
Kurzgtfasster Lfeberblielc, pp. 171. 173. A resume has been given of them, aceompaniciL with partial 
translations, by A. Jeremiap, Izduba r-Ni mvod, 1891; and a oomph to French translation by 
Satjvep;.ahb, Una Epopdc Babylonienne, Istuhar-Gil/jmnis, 1891 : 1 have confined myself aimed 
entirely to the arrangement suggested by Ilaupi and Jeroinins. A fragment of the catalogue of the 
mythological works in the Library of Nineveh, discovered by Pinches and published by fclayco (in 
Smith’s The Chahhvun Account of Genesis, 2nd cdil., p. 10, ct Si rp), puts alongside the till** of our 
poem the name of a certain Sinliqiminiui, who is considered to have been its author (Fu. LnxouiiaxT, 
Les Origines do VEistoire, vol. ii. pp. 9, 10, note); it is perhaps merely the name of one of tire 
rhnpsoiUsts who recited it in public (A. Jeuemias, I&duhar-Niritrod, p. 18; of. Hai:pt, Collation tier 
Edubar-Legenden, iu the Beitrage zur Assyriologie, vol. i. p. 102. note 2). 

3 JLvui'T, Das JBabyloniische Nimrod epos, p. 8, 1. 30. The position occupied by the goddess Arum 
is otherwise unknown: we ought perhaps to regard her as a form of Ileitis, lHlit-ildiu, the lady of 
the gods (JiixsiiN, Lie Easmologiu der Bahylonier, p. 294, nolo 1). It is possible that Gilgames hud 
for his father Sharaash, the sun-god, who protected him. iu all the difficulties of his career (G. Smith. 
The Cluddsian Account of Genesis, p. 174). 

4 1st Tablet, 11. 1-6; cf. Hattpt, Dos Babyl. Nimrodepos, pp. 1, G, 79, and the Beitriigp znr 
Assyriologie, vol. i, pp. 102, 103, 318. The fragment quoted certainly belonged to tho beginning of 
the poem, and contained a summary of all tho exploits attributed to our hero. 
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bowed their heads . 1 The scribes had, therefore, some authority for treating 
the events of his life after the model of the year, and for expressing them in 
twelve chants, which answered to the annual course 
of the sun through the twelve months . 2 

The whole story is essentially an account of i 
his struggles with Ishtar, and the first pages j 
reveal him as already at issue with the goddess, f 
His portrait, such as the monuments have pre- j 
served it for us, is singularly unlike the ordinary l 
type: one would be inclined to regard it as ! 
representing an individual of a different race, I 
a survival of some very ancient nation which j 
had held rule on the plains of the Euphrates j 
before the arrival of the Sumerian or Semitic 8 L. 
tribes. His figure is tall, broad, muscular to | 
an astonishing degree, and expresses at once 
vigour and activity ; his head is massive, bony, 
almost square, with a somewhat flattened face, a 
large nose, and prominent cheek-bones, the whole 
framed by an abundance of hair, and a thick 
beard symmetrically curled. All the young men 
of Uruk, the well-protected, were captivated by 
the prodigious strength and beauty of the hero; 
the elders of the city betook themselves to 
Ishtar to complain ol‘ the state of neglect to which the young generation had 

1 Tilt* identify of Gilgames with the Acoiuliim iire-god, or miller with the sun, was recognized 
from the first by LI Ttawtinson (in the Ailienainm , 1872, December 7 ; cf. Fit. Lenormant, Les 
Premium Civilisations, vol. ii. p. 01, et scq. ; Sayce, Babylonian Literature, p. 27, et scq.), and has 
been accepted since by almost all Assyriologists (cf. A. Jeremtas, Tsdubar-Nimrod, pp. 8-5, for the 
latest notice of it). A tablet brought back by G. Smith (Bji. 13711, 1877), called attention to by 
Fr. Dtilitzsuh (in the Tiglatpileher of Lkotzky, p. 105), and published by llaupfc (Las Babyl. Nim - 
ro dtjm, pp. 03, 91), contains the remains of a hymn addressed to Gilgames. “the powerful king, the 
lung of the Spirits of the Earth” (translated hv Jeremiah, hdubar-Nimrod, pp. B, i; by Saxjveplajte, 
( r ua Epopee Jiabtjlonienne, pp. 206-211 ; and lastly by Boscawejt, Hymns to Gilgames , in the Babylonian 
uml Oriental Ttecord, vol. vii. p. 121, et sap). 

- The identity of the twelve chants with the twelve signs of the Zodiac, first noticed by 
H . Bdwlinson (ri fheuiium, 1872, December 7 ), has boon gradually accepted by all Assyriologists (Lenor- 
siant, Les Premieres Civilisations, voL ii. pp. 67-81, and Les Origines de VHistoire, p. 238, et seep, 
note 1 ; Sayce, Babylonian Literature , p. 27, et seep ; Haum', Her KeilinsGliriftliehe Sintjlntlibericht , 
pp. 10, 11, 21, notes 10, 11); by some, however, with some reserve (A. Jeremiah, Jzdvbar-Nimrod, 
pp. CC-68 ; Sauvepeaxe, Une Epop€e Jidbylonienne, pp. lxii-lxix.). 

3 Smith (The Chaldsaan Account of Genesis, p. i 94) remarked the difference between the repre- 
sentations of Gilgames and the typieal Babylonian : he concluded from this that the hero was of 
Ethiopian origin. Hommel ( Geschiehte Babylonians und Assyrians, p. 292) declares that his features 
•have neither a, Sumerian nor Semitic aspect, and that they raise an insoluble question in ethnology. 

4 Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from an Assyrian bas-relief from Khorsabad, in the Museum of the 
.Louvre (A. de Loxgjpkhiek, Notice des Antiquity assyriennes, 3rd edit., pp. 28-30, Nos. 4, 5). 
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relegated them. “ He has no longer a rival in their hearts, but thy subjects 
are led to battle, and Gilgames does not send one child back to his father. 
Night and day they cry after him : c It is he the shepherd of tfruk, the well- 
protected , 1 he is its shepherd and master, he the powerful, the perfect and the 
wise/ ” s Even the women did not escape the general enthusiasm : “ he leaves 
not a single virgin to her mother, a single daughter to a warrior, a single wife 
to her master. Ishtar heard their complaint, the gods heard it, and cried 
with a loud voice to Aruru: ‘It is thou, Aruru, who hast given him birth; 
create for him now his fellow, that he may be able to meet him on a day when 
it pleaseth him., in order that they may fight with each other and Uruk may be 
delivered . 5 When Aruru heard them, she created in her heart a man of Ann. 
Aruru washed her hands, took a bit of clay, cast ifc upon the earth, kneaded 
it and created Eabani, the warrior, the exalted scion, tho man of Ninib , 8 
whose whole body is covered with hair, whose tresses are as long as those of a 
woman ; the locks of his lmir bristle on his head like those on the corn- god ; 
he is clad in a vestment like that of the god of the fields ; he browses with 
the gazelles, he quenches his thirst with the beasts of the field, he sports with 
the beasts of the waters .” 4 Erecjucnt representations of Eabani are found 
upon the monuments ; he has the horns of a gout, the legs and tail of a bull . 5 
He possessed not only the strength of a brute, but his intelligence also embraced 
all things, the past and the future: he would probably have triumphed over 
Gilgames if Shamasli had not succeeded in attaching them to one another by 
an indissoluble tie of friendship. The difficulty was to draw these two future 
friends together, and to bring them face to face without their coming to blows; 

J Uruk supuri is hardly mot -with anywhere else than in the poem of Cilgnmcs. Thu ex predion 
seems to signify “ flruk, the well-protected” (A. Jeremias, Isibihar-NiiuroJ. p. 9); it is similar to 
the phrase need by Arab writers to designate Cairo, KnV i nih-d-Nuh ru. • aih. 

* Kaupt, Das Tktbiponi sche Nimrodepoe, p. S, 11. 21— UC ; of. p. 79, 11. 10-7(1. The iect is muliian u, 
and can be approximately rendered only. sbirrit (Assyrian Discorc rfes. up. JfiS. I fit)) thought oi t:r->f 
that the poem began by an account of a siege of Urulc, Ly the deliverance of the town by (-Til-aim-.", 
and by the sudden elevation of Gilgames to the royal dignity ; he recognized afterwards hi? ntkiako 
(The ChaW span Account of Genesis, pp. 18:1-1 Se), and adopted, ns fm* ns the fnisriuoiits of tie. hr.-i 
tablets are concerned, the arrangement now commonly accepted by Arttyrinlmrists (A. Jx.Ri.MiAr-, 
Izditbar-Nimrotl , p. 1-J, ct seq.; Satveplaxe, Uae jEpoptfe Babylon it nur, p„ 1, el. .;cq.). 

3 Jfinib possesses, among other titles, that of the god of labourers: the “man of Ntnib” 
is. therefore, properly speaking, a peasant, a man of the fields (A. d nr. i mi as. op. <>it . p. 1C, 
note 16). 

4 IIaupt, Das Babyl. Niwrodepos, pp. S, {>, 1L 27-41. 

s Smith was tho first, I believe, to compare! his form to that of a satyr or faun (The Chdtiimn 
Account of Genesis, p. 19G) ; this comparison is rendered more probable by the fact that the modern 
inhabitants of Chaldsoa believo in the existence of similar monsters (Rich, Yoyaye anjr, ruine* Jo 
Bdbylonc, trans. by Raymoxu, pp. 75, 76, 79, 21 9). A. Jj.mnAS (Die TialnjIonMi-Abvjnn'hen 
Vorstellmgen rom Leben naeji dan Tosh, p. 83, note 4) places Eabani alongside, Priapus, who .s 
generally a god of the fields, and a elever soothsayer. Following oat these ideas, we might com- 
pare our Eabani with the Graeco-Roman Proteus, who pastures the flocks of the sea, and whom 
it was necessary to pursue and seize by force or cunning words to compel him to give oracular 
predictions. 
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the goci sent his courier Saidu, the hunter, to study the habits of the monster, 
and to hud out the necessary means to persuade him to come down peaceably 
to Uruk. “ Saidu, the hunter, proceeded to meet Eabani near the entrance of 
the watering-place. One day, two days, three days, Eabani met him at the 
entrance of the watering-place. He perceived Saidu, and his countenance 
darkened : he entered the enclosure, lie became sad, he groaned, ho cried with 
a loud voice, his heart was heavy, his features were distorted, sobs burst from 
his breast. The hunter saw from a distance that his face was inflamed with 
anger,” 1 * and judging it more prudent not to persevere further in his enterprise, 



returned to impart to the god what he had observed. “ I was afraid,” said he, 
in finishing his narrative, “ and I did not approach him. He had filled up the 
pit which I had dug to trap him, he broke the nets which I had spread, he 
delivered from my hands the cattle and the beasts of the field, he did not allow 
me to search the country through.” 3 Shamash thought that where the strongest 
man might fail by the employment of force, a woman might possibly succeed 
by the attractions of pleasure ; he commanded Saidu to go quickly to Uruk 
and there to choose from among the priestesses of Ishtar one of the most 
beautiful. 4 The hunter presented himself before G-iigames, recounted to him 
his adventures, and sought his permission to take away with him one of the 

1 IJatjtt, Das Bahjlotdsdhe Nimrodcpos, p. 9, 11. 42-50. The beginning of each line is destroyed, 
and the translation of the whole is only approximate. 

a Drawn by Faucher-Grudin, from a Ohaldasan intaglio in the Museum at the Hague (Mejtani', 
Catalogue ties eylindm orlentaux dn Cabinet royal dcs M&lailles, pi. i., No. 1, and Jlecherches sur la 
Clyptique orientate, vol. i., pi. ii.. No. 8; ef. Lajard, Introduction a V etude du mile public de Mithra , 
pi. xxvii. 9). The original measures about 1ft inch in height. 

3 ILvcpt, Das Bahylouische Nimrodepos, p. 9, 11. 8-12. 

* The priestesses of Ishtar were young and beautiful women, devoted to the service of the goddess 
and her worshippers. Besides the title qadisUu , priostesa, they bore various names, hizireti, ulihati, 
liharimati (A. Jeremias, Izdubur-Nimrod, p, 59, et seq.); the priestess who accompanied Saidu was 
an ulihat . 
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sacred courtesans. “‘Go, my hunter, take the priestess; when the beasts come 
to the watering-place, let her display her beauty ; he will see her, he will 
approach her, and his beasts that troop around him will be scattered.’ ” 1 The 
hunter went, he took with him the priestess, he took the straight road ; the 
third day they arrived at the fatal plain. The hunter and the priestess sat 
down to rest ; one day, two days, they sat at the entrance of the watering-place 
from whose waters Eabani drank along with the animals, where he sported with 
the beasts of the water . 1 2 

“'When Eabani arrived, he who dwells in the mountains, and who browses 
upon the grass like the gazelles, who drinks with the animals, who sports with 
the beasts of the water, the priestess saw the satyr.” She was afraid and 
blushed, but the hunter recalled her to her duty. “It is he, priestess. Undo 
thy garment, show him thy form, that he may be taken with thy beauty ; be 
not ashamed, but deprive him of his soul. He perceives thee, he is rushing 
towards thee, arrange thy garment ; he is coming upon thee, receive him with 
every art of woman ; his beasts which troop around him will be scattered, and 
he will press thee to his breast.” The priestess did as she was commanded ; 
she received him with every art of woman, and he pressed her to his breast. 
Sis days and seven nights, Eabani remained near the priestess, his well-Lt loved. 
When he got tired of pleasure lie turned his face towards his cattle, and he 
saw that the gazelles had turned aside and that the beasts of the held had lied 
far from him, Eahani was alarmed, he fell into a swoon, his knees became 
stiff because his cattle had fled from him. While he lay as If dead, be hoard 
the voice of the priestess : he recovered his senses, he came to Limwilf full of 
love ; he seated himself at the feet of the priestess, he looked into her face, and 
while the priestess spoke his ears listened. For it was to him the priestess 
spoke — to him, Eabani. “ Thou who art superb, Eabani, as a god, why dost thou 
live among the beasts of the field? Come, I will conduct thee to TTrnk the 
well -protected, to the glorious house, the dwelling of Ann and Ishtar — to the 
place where is Gilgames, whose strength is supreme, and who, like a Urus, 
excels the heroes in strength.” While she thus spoke to him, he hung upon 
her words, he the wise of heart, he realized by anticipation a friend. Eabani 
said to the priestess : “ Let us go, priestess; lead me to the glorious and holy 
abode of Ann and Ishtar — to the place where is Gilgames, whose strength is 

1 As far as can be guessed from tlie narrative, interrupted as it is by so many laonnse, ibo power 
of Eabani over the beasts of the field seems to have depended on bis continence. Eram the moment 
in which he yields to his passions the beasts fly from him as they would do from an ordinary mortal; 
there is then no other resource for him but to leave the solitudes to live among men in towns. This 
explains the means devised by Sbamash against him; ef. in the Arabian Night* the story of 
Bhehabeddip. 

a Eacpt, Das Buhjhnnche Nimrofcpos, p. 10, 1. 40; p, 11, L 3. 
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supreme, and who, like a Urus, prevails over the heroes by his strength. I 
will fight with him and manifest to him my power ; I will send forth a panther 
against Uruk, and he must struggle with it” 1 The priestess conducted her 
prisoner to Uruk, but the city at that moment was celebrating Ihe festival 
of Tamrnuz, and G-ilgames did not care to interrupt the solemnities in 
order to face the tasks to which Eabani had invited him : what was the 
use of such trials since the gods themselves had deigned to point out to 
him in a dream the line of conduct he was to pursue, and had taken up 
the cause of their children. Shamash, in fact, began the instruction of the 
monster, and sketched an alluring picture of the life which awaited him 
if he would agree not to return to his mountain home. Not only would 
the priestess belong to him for ever, having none other than him for husband, 
but Grilgames would shower upon him riches and honours. “ He will give 
thee wherein to sleep a great bed cunningly wrought; ho will seat thee 
on his divan, he will give thee a place on his left hand, and the princes of 
the earth shall kiss thy feet, the people of Uruk shall grovel onthe ground 
before thee .” 2 It was by such flatteries and promises for the future that 
G-ilgames gained the affection of his servant Eabani, whom he loved for 

6Y01\ 

Shamash bad reasons for being urgent. Khumbaba, King of Elam, had 
invaded the country of the Euphrates, destroyed the temples, and substituted 
for the national worship the cult of foreign deities ; 3 the two heroes in concert 
could alone check his advance, and kill him. They collected their troops, set 
out ou the march, having learned from a female magician that the enemy had 
concealed himself in a sacred grove. They entered it in disguise, “ and stopped 
in rapture for a moment before the cedar trees; they contemplated the height 
of them, they contemplated the thickness of them; the place where Khumbaba 
was accustomed to walk up and down with rapid strides, alleys were made m it, 
paths kept up with great care. They saw at length the hill of cedars, the 
abode of the gods, the sanctuary of Irnini, and before the hill, a magnificent 


, . „ vi i( i 9- n 13 3 2 I have softened down a 

" VLif » —<» and » ** 

primitive. 

and Combabos (in. L^NOitMANT, jjes rig n ~ * Surid §§ 17-27), does not seem to be 

p. 42b). 
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cellar, and pleasant grateful shade.” 1 They surprised Khumbaba at the moment 
when lie was about to take his outdoor exercise, cut off his head, and came back in 
triumph to XJruk. 2 <c Qilgames brightened his weapons, he polished his weapons. 
He put aside his war-harness, he put on his white garments, he adorned himself 
with the royal insignia, and bound on the diadem : Qilgames put his tiara on his 
head, and hound on his diadem.” a Ishtar saw him thus adorned, and the same 
passion consumed her which inflames mortals. 4 " To the loro of Qilgames she 
raised her eyes, the mighty Ishtar, and she said, ‘Come, Qilgames, be my hus- 
band, thou ! Thy love, give it to me, as a gift to me, and thou shaft be i ay sj >o use, 
and I shall he thy wife. 1 will place thee in a chariot of lapis and gold, with 
golden wheels and mountings of onyx : thou shalt bo drawn in it by great lions, 
and thou shalt enter our house with the odorous incense of cedar-wood. "When 
thou shalt have entered our house, all the country by the sea shall embrace thy 
feet, kings shall bow down before thee, the nobles and the great ones, the gifts of 
the mountains and of the plain they will bring to thee as tribute. Thy oxen 
shall prosper, thy sheep shall he doubly fruitful, thy mules shall spontaneously 
come under the yoke, thy chariot-horse shall he strong and shall galop, thy bull 
under the yoke shall have no rival.* ” B Gilgames repels this unexpected decla- 
ration with a mixed feeling of contempt and apprehension: he abuses the goddess 
and insolently questions her as to what has become of her mortal husbands during 
her long divine life. “ Tammuz, the spouse of thy youth, thou hast eomlemm-ri 
him to weep from year to year. 6 Allala, the spotted sparrow-hawk, thou lovedst 
him, afterward thou didst strike him and break his wing: he continues in the 
wood and cries : f 0, my wings 1 ’ 7 Thou didst afterwards love a lion of mature, 
strength, and then didst cause him to be rent by blows, seven at a time. 8 Thou 

1 IlArrT, Dus Rahijlonischb Nhnrodepos , p. 21, 11. 1-8. 

2 G. Raimi (The ChaM.-ean Account of Genesis, pp. 1K4, 1S5) places a< this June Cue Gilgum-'-V 
accession to the throne ; this is not confirmed by the fragments of the text known up fo the pit n nr. 
and it is not even certain that the poem relates anywhere the exaltation and coronation of tin horn, li 
would appear even that Gilgames is recognized from the beginning as King of Cruk, Uiowt ll-protected, 

3 JIaltt, op. oil, ]>. 12, 11. 1-6. 

* Ishtar’ a declaration to Gilgames and the Hero’s roply have been frequently trausluled and sum- 
marised since the discovery of the poem. Smith thought to connect this episode with the ,; i>. r-cesit 
ot Ishtar to Hades” ( The Ghaldxan Account of Genesis, y>. 228), which wo shall meet with further on 
in tin's History, but his opinion is no longer accepted. The “Descent of Ishtar” in its pr ewm 
condition is the beginning of a magical formula : it has nothiug to do with the acta of Gilgnmea. 

8 Ha err, op. cit.. pp. 12, 13, 11. 7-21. 

6 Tainmnz- Adonis is the only one known to ns among this long list of the lovers of tin; goddess. 
The others must have been fairly celebrated among the Ghaldmns, since the few wnrda devoted to 
each is sufficient to recall them to the memory of the reader, but we have not as yet found anything 
bearing upon their adventures (cf. Rayck, The Religion of the Ancient Babylonians, p. 215, et sequ); 
in the table of the ancient Ohaldseo-Assyrian classics, which had been copied out by a Kiiumto 
scribe for the use of Assurbanipal, the title of the poems ia wanting (SaY0£-S3UVH, The Chahhmu 
Account of (he Deluge, p. x., et seq.). 

T The text gives happt (Hafpt, Das Babylonische Nimrodepos, pp. 44, 1. 50), and the legend 
evidently refers to a bird whose cry resembles the word meaning “ my wings.” The spotted sparrow- 
hawk -utters a cry which may be strictly understood and interpreted in this way. 

8 This is evidently the origin of our fable of the “ Amorous 141011 ’’(Fonimne’a jPdhZe#,bk. iv. fable 1). 
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loveilst also a stallion magnificent in the battle ; then didst derate him to death 
by the goad and whip ; thon didst compel him to galop for ten leagues, thou 
didst derate him to exhaustion and thirst, thou didst devote to tears his mother 
Silili. Thou didst also love the shepherd Tabnlu, who lavished incessantly upon 
thee the smoke of sacrifices, and daily slaughtered goats to thee; thou didst 
strike him and turn him into a leopard ; his own servants went in pursuit of him, 
aud his dogs followed his trail. 1 Thou didst love IshuUann, thy father’s gardener, 
who ceaselessly bronght thee presents of fruit, and decorated every day thy 
table. Thou raisedst thine eyes to him, thou seisedst him : * My IshuUann, we 
shall eat melons, then shalt thou stretch forth thy hand and remove that which 
sepamtes us.’ IshuUann said to thee : ■ I, what dost thou require from me f 
0 my mother, prepare no food for me,l myself will not eat: anything I should 
eat would be for me a misfortune and a curse, and my body would he stricken . 
a mortal coldness.’ Then thou didst hear him aud didst become angry, t ou 
didst strike him, thon didst transform him into a dwarf, thou didst set him up on 

he was. Thou lowest me now, afterwards thou wilt strike me as then didst these. 

«. When Ishtar heard him.she fell intoa fury, sheascended to heaven. Ihe 
mighty Ishtar presented herself before her father Ann, before her mother 
Anatu she presented herself, and said : ‘ My father, Gilgames has despised r . 

Gil-mmes has enumerated my unfaithfulnesses, my unfaithfulnesses and my 
Gilgames nan his ^ and spal£0 to the mig hty Ishtar: ‘Canst 

ignomim . P ftat QUgames has enumerated to thee thy unfaith- 

^S^and^ominiesr”^ But she refused to allow 

the outrage to go unpunished. She decree, -her fathe^ 

Who would execute her the entire universe by suspending 

» The changing of » l»™r, by tbo goddess Bedr with Queen 

bounds, wc inay compare the classic story o lg 1L 45^79 ; c f. Saxge, The Religion of the 

* TT.Tipqi Das Babyhnische is imrodejoos, IP- > » Tuhullanu 'we may compare the story m 

"Snbo^lo. ?he king of the 
the *M- W* of «-»*-«* £££%, l the feet by the **mm , * « 


3 of the Fisherman and the Gome ® t h the sorceress, whom be bad 

eouid net get down, 

and the unfaithful one came dady^o whip him. 
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the marshes, to which it resorted after each murderous onslaught. A troop of 
three hundred valiant warriors penetrated into the thickets in three lines to 
drive the animal towards the heroes. The beast with head lowered charged 
them ; but Eabani seized it with one hand by the right horn, and with the other 
by the tail, and forced it to rear. Gilgames at the same instant, seizing it by 
the leg, plunged his dagger into its heart. The beast being despatched, they 
celebrated their victory by a sacrifice of thanksgiving, and poured out a 
libation to Shamash, whose protection bad not failed them in this last danger. 
Ishtar, her projects of vengeance having been defeated, e * ascended the ramparts 
of Urtik the well-protected. She sent forth a loud cry, she hurled forth a 

malediction : ‘ Cursed be 
Gilgames, who has insulted 
me, and who has killed the 
celestial urns.’ Eabani 
heard these words of Ish- 
tar, he tore a limb from 
the celestial urns and threw 
it in the face of the god- 
dess: ‘Thou also I will 
conquer, and I will treat 
thee like him: I will fasten the curse upon thy sides/ Ishtar assembled 
her priestesses, her female votaries, her frenzied women, and together they 
intoned a dirge over the limb of the celestial urus. Gilgames assembled all 
the tumors in ivory, and the workmen were astonished at the enormous 
size of the horns: they were worth thirty minx of lapis, their diameter 
was a half-cubit, and both of them could contain six. measures of oil.” a 
He dedicated them to Shamash, and suspended them on tlio corners of the 
altar; then he washed his hands in the Euphrates, re-entered Ifruk, and 
passed through the streets in triumph, A riotous banquet ended the day, but 
on that very night Eabani felt himself haunted by an inexplicable and baleful 
dream, and fortune abandoned the two heroes. Gilgames bad. cried in the 
intoxication of success to the women of TJruk : “ Who shines forth among the 
valiant? "Who is glorious above all men? Gilgames shines forth among 
the valiant, Gilgames is glorious above all men.” 1 * 3 4 Ishtar made him feel her 
vengeance in the destruction of that beauty of which he was so proud ; she 

1 Brazil by Fauctiei-Gndia, from a Chaldaaan intaglio in tlic New York Museum (Misjuxt, 

Jiethefclm sur la Glypiigue orientate, voL i. pi. i., No. 1). The original is about an inch and a half 
in height. 

s ILavpt, Das JBahytenmhe Nimrodepos, pp. 48-91, II. 174-191. 

4 Haupt, op., tit., p, 49, 11. 290-203. 
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covered him with leprosy from head to foot, and made him an object of horror 
to his friends of the previous day. A life of pain and a frightful death — he 
alone could escape them who dared to go to the confines of the world in quest of 
the Fountain of Youth and the Tree of Life which were said to bo there hidden ; 1 ‘ 
but the road was rough, unknown, beset by dangers, and no one of those who- 
had ventured upon it had ever returned. Gilgames resolved to brave every 
peril rather than submit to his fate, and proposed this fresh adventure to his- 
friend Eabani, who, notwithstanding his sad forebodings, consented to accom- 
pany him. They killed a tiger on the way, but Eabani was mortally wounded 
in a struggle in which they 
engaged in the neighbour- 
hood of Jaipur, and breathed 
his last after an agony of 
twelve days’ duration. 

“ Grilgames wept bitterly 
over his friend Eabani, gro- 
velling on the bare earth.” 

The sel fish fear of death 
struggled in his spirit with 
regret at having lost so dear 
a companion, a tried friend in 
so many encounters, “I do 
not wish to die like Eabani : 
sorrow has entered my heart, the fear of death has taken possession of me,, 
and I am overcome. But I will go with rapid steps to the strong Sha- 
mashnapishtim, son of Ubaratutu , 8 to learn from him how to become 
immortal.” He leaves the plain of the Euphrates, he plunges boldly into 
the desert, he loses himself for a whole day amid frightful solitudes. “I 
reached at nightfall a ravine in the mountain, I beheld lions and trembled, 
but I raised my face towards the moon-god, and I prayed: my suppli- 
cation ascended even to the father of the gods, and he extended over me 
his protection.” 4 A vision from on high revealed to him the road he was- 
to take. With axe and dagger in hand, he reached the entrance of a dark 

1 On the ideas among the Babylonians as to the Fountain of Youth and the Tree of Life, see- 
A. Jereuias, j Die ' Bahylonisch-Amjrisahen Yorstellungen vom Leben nach dem Tode, pp. 89-93 ; 
Chaldcoa is certainly one or the centres from which they have been, spread over the world, 

a Brawn by Faucber-G-adin, from an Assyrian intaglio (Lajard, Introduction « Vtiude du CttUe 
public et des Mysteres de Mithra en Orient et en Occident, pi xxvixi. 11). There aro several other 
representations of the game subject in Menant, Recherehes mr la Glypiiqm arientale, vol. i. pp. 
97-98, 

* Haupt, Bas Bdbyloni&ehe Niinrodepos, p. 59, 1L 1-7. 

4 Hath?!', op oil, p. 59, II. 8-12; of. p. 85, 11. 8-11. 
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passage leading into the mountain of Jlashu, 1 * “ whose gate is guarded day and 
night by supernatural beings. The scorpion-men, of whom the stature extends 
upwards as far as the supports of heaven, and of whom the breasts descend as 
low as Hades, guard the door. The terror which they inspire strikes down 
like a thunderbolt ; their look kills, their splendour confounds and overturns 
the mountains; they watch over the sun at his rising and setting. Gilgames 
perceived them, and his features were distorted with fear and horror; their 
savage appearance disturbed his mind. The scorpion-man said to his 
wife : ‘ He who comes towards us, his body is marked by the gods,’ 3 The 
scorpion-woman replied to him : f In his miud he is a god, in his mortal 
covering he is a man.’ The scorpion-man spoke and said: 1 It is as the father 
of the gods has commanded, he has travelled over distant regions before joining 
us, thee and me.’ ” 8 G ilgames learns that the guardians are not evilly disposed 
towards him, and becomes reassured, tells them his misfortunes and implores 
permission to pass beyond them so as to reach “ Shamashnapishtim, his father, 
who was translated to the gods, and who has at his disposal botli life and 
death.” 4 The scorpion-man in vain shows to him the perils before him, of 
which the horrible darkness enveloping the Mfislra mountains is not the least : 
Gilgames proceeds through the depths of the darkness for long hours, and after- 
wards comes out in the neighbourhood of a marvellous forest upon the shore of 
the ocean which encircles the world. One tree especially excites his wonder : 
“As soon as he sees it he runs towards it. Its fruits are so many precious 
stones, its boughs are splendid to look upon, for the branches are weighed down 
with lapis, and their fruits are superb.” When his astonishment had calmed 
down, Gilgames begins to grieve, and to curse the ocean which stays Ids 
steps. “ Sabitu, the virgin who is seated on the throne of the seas,” percei; tug 
him from a distance, retires at first to her castle, and barricades herself 
within it He calls out to her from the strand, implores and threatens her in 
turn, adjures her to help him in his voyage, “ If it can be done, I will cro>s 
the sea; if it cannot be done, I will lay me down on the land to die.” The 
goddess is at length touched by Ids tears. “ Gilgames, there has never been a 
passage hither, and no one from time immemorial has been able to cross tin* 
sea. Shamash the valiant crossed the sea ; after Sham ash, who can cross it ? 

1 The land of Masha is the land to the west of the Euphrates, coterminous on one part with the 
northern regions of the Bed Sea, on the other with the Persian Gulf (G. Smith, 27m Ch aid. ran 
Account of Gene p, 262); the name appears to be preserved in that of the classic Mesenc, and 
possibly in the land oi'Massa of the Hebrews (Deutzsch, Wo log dm Bawdies f pp. 212, 213), 

* We must not forget that Gilgames is covered with leprosy ; this is the disease with which the 
■Chaldsean gods mark their enemies when they wish to punish them in a severe fashion, 

3 Hatjet, JDas Babyloniscke Nimrodefos, p. 60, 1L 1-21. 

* Hatjet, op. At., p. 01, 11. 3-5. 
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The crossing is troublesome, the way difficult, perilous the Water of Death, 
which, like a bolt, is drawn between thee and thy aim. Even if, G-ilgames, 
thou didst cross the sea, what wouldest thou do on arriving at the Water of 
Death ? ” Arad-Ea, 1 Shamasknapish Lira’s mariner, can al one bring the enterprise 
to a happy ending : “ if it is possible, thou shalt cross the sea with him ; if it 
is not possible, thou shalt retrace thy steps.” Arad-Ea and the hero took ship : 
forty days’ tempestuous cruising brought them to the Waters of Death, which 
with a supreme effort they passed. Beyond these they rested on their oars and 
loosed their girdles : the happy island rose up before them, and Shamash- 
napishtim stood upon the 
shore, ready to answer the 
■questions of his grandson. 2 

None but a god dare 
enter his mysterious para- 
dise: the bark bearing an 
ordinary mortal must stop 
at some distance from the 
shore, and the conversation 
is carried on from on board. 

G-ilgames narrates once more the story of his life, and makes known the 
object of his visit; Shamashnapishtim answers him stoically that death 
follows from an inexorable law, to which it is better to submit with a good 
grace. “However long the time we shall build houses, however long the 
time we shall put our seals to contracts, however long the time brothers shall 
quarrel with each other, however long the time there shall be hostility between 
kings, however long the time rivers shall overflow their banks, we shall 
not be able to portray any image of death. When the spirits salute a 
man at his birth, then the genii of the earth, the great gods, Mamitu the 
moulder of destinies, all of them together assign a fate to Mm, they deter- 
mine for him his life aud death ; but the day of his death remains unknown 
to him.” 4 Gilgames thinks, doubtless, that his forefather is amusing 

1 The name has been successively read Urkhamsi (Gr. Smith, Chaldmcm Account, in the Trans- 
actions Bibl. Arch. Soc., vol. ii, p. 218), Urbel (Fb. Lenormant, Lee Premieres Civilisations, vol. Ii. 
pp. 30, 91), Uriel (Overt, Fragments de Cosmogonie chald&nne, in Ledrain, Uistoire d’ Israel, vol. i. 
p. 488) ; the last reading adopted, which is still uncertain, is Arad-Ea, the servant of Ea, or Amil-Ea, 
the man of Ea. 

5 This narrative covers tablets ix. and x., which are both too much mutilated to allow of a con- 
tinuous translation. Translations of several passages are to be found in G. Smith (The Chaldman 
Account of Genesis, pp. 241-262), in U. Jeremias (Izduhar-Nimrod, pp. 28-31), and in Sauveplane (Cne 
Epop Sc Bahylonienne, Istuhar- Gilgames, pp. 86-115). 

* Brawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a Chaldseau intaglio in the British Museum (Men ant. Reciter - 
dm sur la GlypUgue orientate, ph ii., No. 4, and pp. 99, 100; ef. Lajard, Introduction a l’ etude du 
cnlte de Mithra , pi. iv., No. 8). The original measures a little over an inch. 

4 Hawi, Das Bdbybnische Nimrodepos, p. 66, 11. 26-39.' 
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himself at his expense in preaching resignation, seeing that he himself had 
been able to escape this destiny. “I look upon thee, Skamashn apish tim, and 
thv appearance has not changed : thou art like me and not different, thou art 
like me and 1 am like thee. Thou wonkiest be strong enough of heart to enter 
upon a combat, to judge by thy appearance; tell me, then, how thou hast 
obtained this existence among the gods to which thou hast aspired?” 1 
Shamashnapishtim yields to his wish, if only to show him how abnormal his 
own case was, and indicate the merits which had marked him out for a destiny 
superior to that of the common herd of humanity. He describes the deluge to 
him, and relates how he was able to escape from it by the favour of Ea, and 
how by that of Bel he was made while living a member of the army of the ' 
gods. 2 “‘And now,’ he adds, ‘as far as thou art concerned, which one of the 
Gods will bestow upon thee the strength to obtain the life which thou seekest ? 
Come, go to sleep ! 5 Six days and seven nights he is as a man whose strength 
appears suspended, for sleep has fallen upon him like a blast of wind. 
Shamashnapishtim spoke to his wife : ‘ Behold this man who asks for life, 
and upon whom sleep has fallen like a blast of wind.’ The wife answers 
Shamashnapishtim, the man of distant lands: ‘Oast a spell upon him, 
this man, and he will eat of the magic broth; and the road by which he 
has come, he will retrace it in health of body; and the great gate through 
which he has come forth, he will return by it to his country.’ 8huma.4i~ 
napishtim spoke to his wife: ‘The misfortunes of this man distress thee: 
very well, cook the broth, and place it by his head/ And while Oilgamos 
still slept on board his vessel, the material for the broth was gathered ; on 
the second day it was picked, on the third it was steeped, on the fourth 
Shamashnapishtim prepared his pot, on the fifth he put into it SSeiulify/ 
on the sixth the broth was cooked, on the seventh he east his spell sud- 
denly on his man, and the latter consumed the broth. Then Gilgames spoke 
to iSkamasknapishtira, the inhabitant of distant lands: ‘I hesitated, slumber 
laid hold of me; thou hast cast a spell upon me, thou hast given me the 
broth/” 3 The effect would not have been lasting, if other ceremonies had 
not followed in addition to this spell from the sorcerer’s kitchen :' Gilgames 
after this preparation could now land upon the shore of the happy island 
and purify himself there. Shamashnapishtim confided this business to his 
mariner Arad-Ea : “ * The man whom thou hast brought, his body is covered 
with ulcers, the leprous scabs have spoiled the beauty of his body. Take him, 

1 Haupt, Das Babylonis&he Nimrodepos, p. 134, 11. 1-7. 

* The whole account of the Deluge, which covers the eleventh tablet of the copy preserved ia the 
library of Assurbanipal, has been translated above, pp. 566-572 of this History. 

* Haott, op. o it,, pp. 143, 144, 11. 206-232. 
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Arad-Ea, lead him to the place of purification, let him wash his ulcers white as 
snow in the water, let him get rid of his scabs, and let the sea bear them away 
so that at length his body may appear healthy. He will then change the 
fillet which binds his brows, and the loin-cloth which hides his nakedness : until 
he returns to his country, until he reaches the end of his journey, let him by 
no means put off the loin-cloth, however ragged; then only shall he have always 
a clean one/ Then Arad-Ea took him and conducted him to the place of 
purification : he washed his ulcers white as snow in the water, he got rid of his 
scabs, and the sea carried them away, so that at length his body appeared healthy. 
He changed the fillet which bound his brows, the loin-cloth which hid his 
nakedness : until he should reach the end of his journey, he was not to put off 
the loin-cloth, however ragged; then alone was he to have a clean one.” 1 The 
cure effected, Gilgames goes again on hoard his bark, and returns to the place 
where Shamashnapishtim was awaiting him. 

Shamashnapishtim would not send his descendant back to the land of the 
living without making him a princely present. " His wife spoke to him, to 
him Shamashnapishtim, the inhabitant of distant lands : f Gilgames has come, 
he is comforted, he is cured ; what wilt thou give to him, now that he is about 
to return to his country ?’ He took the oars, Gilgames, he brought the bark 
near the shore, and Shamashnapishtim spoke to him, to Gilgames: ‘Gilgames, 
thon art going from here comforted ; what shall I give thee, now that thou art 
about to return to thy country? I am about to reveal to thee, Gilgames, a 
secret, and the judgment of the gods I am about to tell it thee. There is a 
plant similar to the hawthorn in its flower, and whose thorns prick like the 
viper. If thy hand can lay hold of that plant without being torn, break from it 
a branch, and bear it with thee; it will secure for thee an eternal youth.’ 3 
Gilgames gathers the branch, and in his joy plans with Arad-Ea future enter- 
prises : ‘ Arad-Ea, this plant is the plant of renovation, by which a man obtains 
life ; I will bear it with me to Uruk the well-protected, I will cultivate a bush from 
it, 1 will cut some of it, and its name shall be, “ the old man becomes young by 
it ; ” I will oat of it, and I shall repossess the vigour of my youth.’ ” 8 He 
reckoned without the gods, whose jealous minds will not allow men to participate 
in their privileges. The first place on which they set foot on shore, “ he per- 
ceived a well of fresh water, went down to it, and whilst he was drawing water, a 
serpent came out of it, and snatched from him the plant, yea— -the serpent rushed 

1 Hatfpt, Das Bahylmmdie Nimrodepos , pp, 145, 146, H. 249-271. Of, in Leviticus (xiii. 0, 
xiv. 8, 10) the injunction given to tlie cured person to change Ms old clothes for clean linen ; the 
legislation bearing on leprosy was probably common to all the Oriental world. 

8 Hattfi 1 , op. cit ., pp. 146, 147, 11. 274-2S6, The end of the discourse is too mutilated to bear 
translation: X have limited myself to giving a short v&ume of the probable meaning. 

8 Hattpt, op. cit. t p. 147, 11. 295-299. 
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out and bore away the plant, and while escaping uttered a malediction. That 
day Gilgames sat down, he wept, and ills tears streamed down his cheeks ; he said 
to the mariner Arad-Ea : ‘ What is the use, Arad-Ea, of my renewed strength ; 
what is the use of my heart’s rejoicing in my return to life? It is not myself 
I have serveu ; it is this earthly lion I have served. Hardly twenty leagues on 
die road, and he for himself alone has already taken possession of the plant. 
As I opened the well, the plant was lost to me, and the genius of the fountain 
took possession of it : who am I that I should tear it from him ? ’ r ’ 1 * fie 
re-embarks in sadness, he re-enters XJruk the well-protected, and at length 
begins to ihink of celebrating tbe funeral solemnities of Eobani, to whom 
he was not able to show respect at the time of his death, 3 He supervises 
them, fulfils the rites, intones the final chant: “Tbe temples, thou slniH 
enter them no more ; the white vestments, thou shalt no longer put them on ; 
the sweet-smelling ointments, thou shalt no longer anoint thyself with them 
to envelop thee with their perfume. Thou shalt no longer press thy bow to 
the ground to bend it, but those that the bow has wounded shall surround thee ; 
thou no longer boldest thy sceptre in thy hand, but spectres fascinate thee ; 
thou no longer adomest thy feet with rings, thou no longer givest forth a 
sound upon the earth. Thy wife whom, thou lovedsfc thou embraces! her no 
more; thy wife whom thou hatedst tliou beatest her no more. Thy daughter 
whom thou lovedst thou embraces! her no more; thy daughter whom thou 
hatedst, thou beatest ber no more. Tbo resounding earth lies heavy upon 
thee, she who is dark, she who is dark, Ninazu tbe mother, sin? wiio is dark, 
whose side is not veiled with splendid vestments, whose bosom, like a new- 
born animal, is not covered. 3 Eabaui has descended from the earth to Hades ; 
it is not the messenger of JSTergal the implacable who has snatched him away, 
it is not the plague which has carried him off, it is not consumption that lias- 
carried him off, it is the earth which has carried him off; it is not the fit-id 
of battle which has carried him off, it is tho earth which 1ms carried him 
off! ** 4 Gilgames dragged himself along from temple to temple, repeating his 
complaint before Bel and before Bin, and at length throw himself at the feet- of 
the god of the Desid, Nergul: “‘Burst open the sepulchral cavern, open tho 

1 Hauit, Das Bal j/lanhrihe Nimmlepos, pp. 147, 148, 11. 302, 313. 

1 The text of the twelfth tablet has been published by Boscawcn (Notes on the Meltgion and 
Mythology of the Assyrians, in the Transactions of the Biht. Arch. Soc., vol. iv, pp. 270-288), and more 
completely by Haupt (Die zwSlfte Tafel desBabyfonischm Nimroclffpos, in the Beityagc zur Amyriologie, 
vol. 1. pp. 48-79). 

3 Havpt, Die zwolfte Tafel ties Babylonischm Nimrodepos, p. 57, 11. 11-30 ; of. p. 49, 11. 32-15, and 
p. OS, 11. 16-22. The text 5s mutilated, and cannot be entirely restored, in spite of the repetition, of 
the same phrases in different places. The lacunas do not, however, prevent ita being intelligible, and 
the translation reproduces tbe sense and drift, if not the literal expression. 

4 Hactt, Die zwSlfte Tafel , p. 59, 11. 23-26; of. p. 55, 11. 1-4, and p. 61, 11. 17-19. 
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ground, that the spirit of Eabani may issue from the soil like a blast of wind/ 
As soon as Nergal the valiant heard him, he burst open the sepulchral vault, 
he opened the earth, he caused the spirit of Eabani to issue from the earth like 
a blast of wind.” 1 G-ilgam.es interrogates him, and asks him with anxiety what 
the state of the dead may be : 44 4 Tell, my friend, tell, my friend, open the 
earth and what thou sees! tell it/— 4 1 cannot tell it thee, my friend, I cannot 
tell it thee ; if I should open the earth before thee, if I were to tell to thee 
that which I have seen, terror would overthrow thee, thou wouldest faint away, 
thou wouldest weep/ — 4 Terror will overthrow me, I shall faint away, I shall weep, 
but tell it to me/ ” 2 And the ghost depicts for him the sorrows of the abode 
and the miseries of the shades. Those only enjoy some happiness who have 
fallen with arms in their hands, and who have been solemnly buried after the 
fight ; the manes neglected by their relatives succumb to hunger and thirst. 
44 On a sleeping couch he lies, drinking pure water, he who has been killed in 
battle. 4 Thou hast seen him ? ’ — 4 1 have seen him ; his father and his mother 
support his head, and his wife bends over him wailing/ 4 But he whose body 
remains forgotten in the fields, — thou hast seen him ? 5 — 4 1 have seen him ; his 
soul has no rest at all in the earth/ 4 He whose soul no one cares for, — thou 
hast seen him ? ’ — 4 1 have seen him ; the dregs of the cup, the remains of a 
repast, that which is thrown among the refuse of the street, that is what he 
has to nourish bim/” 8 

This poem did not proceed in its entirety, or at one time, from the imagi- 
nation of a single individual. Each episode of it answers to somo separate 
legend concerning Gilgamcs, or the origin of Bruit the well-protected ; the 
greater part preserves under a later form an air of extreme antiquity, and, if 
the events dealt with have not a precise bearing on the life of a king, they paint 
in a lively way the vicissitudes of the life of the people. 4 These lions, leopards, 
or gigantic uruses with which Gilgames and his faithful Eabani carry on so 
fierce a warfare, are not, as is sometimes said, mythological animals. 5 Similar 
monsters, it was believed, appeared from time to time in the marshes of 
Ohaldtea, and gave proof of tiieir existence to the inhabitants of neighbouring 

3 Ha err, Pin ztrolfte Taffl, p, 01, II. 23-28; Boscawt;*, Notes on Hus Melitjion, and ! Mythology of 
the Assyrians, in the Transactions of the Bill. Arch . Son,, voh iv. p. 282. Of. the in-vocation by the 
Witch nf Endur (1 Sam. xxviil. 7-25). 

s HaX'PT, op. cit., p. Gif, 11. 1-G, 

5 Haujkp, op. cit., p. 51,11. 1-10, and p. 0a, 11. 2-12. Of. pp. 114, 115 of this History for analogous 
ideas among the Egyptians as to the condition of the dead who were neglected hv {heir relatives: 
the Egyptian double had to live on the same refuse as the Chaldean soul. 

* &■ Smith ( The Ghaldssan Account of Genesis, pp. 173-190), identifying Gilgames with Himrod, 
believes, on the other hand, that Nimrod was a real king, who reigned in Mesopotamia about 2250 b.o. ; 
the poem contains, according to him, episodes, more or less embellished, in the life of the sovereign. 

* As to existing lions in Chaldma, and the terrors with which they inspire the natives, see Loftus, 
Travels and Researches in Chaldsea and Susiana , pp. 242-244, 259, 262 ; ef. p. 553 of this History. 
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villages by such ravages as real lions and tigers commit in India or the 
Sahara. It was the duty of chiefs on the border lands of the Euphrates, 
as on the banks of the Kile, as among all peoples still sunk in semi-barbarism, 
to go forth to the attack of these beasts single-handed, and to sacrifice them.- 
selves one after the other, until one of them more fortunate or stronger than 
the rest should triumph over these mischievous brutes. The kings of Babylon 
and Nineveh in later times converted into a pleasure that which had been an 
official duty of their early predecessors: Gil games had not yet arrived at .hat 
stage, and the seriousness, not to speak of tho fear, with which he entered on 
the fight with such beasts, is an evidence of the early date of the portions of his 
history which are concerned with his hunting exploits. The scenes arc repre- 
sented on the seals of princes who reigned prior to the year 8000 u.c., 1 * and the 
work of the ancient engraver harmonizes so perfectly with the description of 
the comparatively modern scribe that it seems like an anticipated illustration 
of the latter; the engravings represent so persistently and with so little 
variation the images of the monsters, and those of Gilgames and his faithful 
Eabani, that the corresponding episodes in the poem must have already 
existed, as we know them, if not in form, at least in their main drift. Other 
portions of the poem are more recent, and it would seem that the expedition 
against Kliumbaba contains allusions to the Elamite 3 * 5 invasions from which 
Chaldrea had suffered so much towards the XX th century before our era. 
The traditions which we possess of the times following the Deluge, embody, 
like the adventures of Gilgames, very ancient elements, which the scribes or 
narrators wove together in a more or less skilful manner around the name of 
some king or divinity. The fabulous chronicle of the cities of the Euphrates 
existed, therefore, in a piecemeal condition— in the memory of the people or 
in the books of the priests — before even their primitive history began ; the 
learned who collected it later on had only to select some of the materials with 
which it furnished them, in order to form out of them a connected narrative, 
in which the earliest ages were distinguished from the most recent only in 
the assumption of more frequent and more direct interpositions of the powers 
of heaven in the affairs of men. Every city had naturally its own version, 

1 For instance, the seal of King Shargani-sLar-nK (Menajst, Becherchm mr la Glyplique oriental e, 

voi. j. p. 73 ; Catalogue de la Collection de Clercq , vol. i. pi. v. 16), that of a scribe attached to King 

Bingani-shar-ali (Menant, op. cit., vol. i. pp. 75, 76), and several others described by Menanl or 

carefully reproduced in his llecherches , vol. i. p. 77, et seq. 

5 Smith thought he could restore from the poem a part of Chaldroaa history : he supposed Izdnbar- 
Sfimrod to have been, about 2250, the liberator of Babylon, oppressed by Elain, and tho date of the 
foundation of a. great Babylonian empire to have coincided -with his victory over the Elamites (The 
Chaldssan Account o/ Genesis, pp. 288-190,207). The annals of Assurbanipal (G. Smith, The History 
of Assurba mpal, pp. 234-236, 250, 251) show us, in fact, that an Elamite king, Kudurnankhundi, had 
pillaged Uruk about 2280 b.c., and had transported to Susa a statue of the goddess Islitar. 
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in which its own protecting deities, its heroes and princes, played the most 
important parts. That of Babylon threw all the rest into the shade ; not that it 
was superior to them, but because this city had speedily become strong enough 
to assert its political supremacy oyer the whole region of the Euphrates. Its 
scribes were accustomed to see their master treat the lords of other towns as 
subjects or vassals. They fancied that" this must have always been the case, 
and that from its origin Babylon had been recognized as the queen-city to 
which its contemporaries ren- 
dered homage. They made its 
individual annals the frame- 
work for the history of the 
entire country, and from the 
succession of its princely fami- 
lies on the throne, diverse as 
they were in origin, they con- 
structed a complete canon of 
the kings of Chaldsoa. 

But the manner of grouping 
the names and of dividing the 
dynasties varied according to 
the period in which the lists 
were drawn up, and at the pre- 
sent time we are in possession 
of at least two systems which 
the Babylonian historians at- 
tempted to construct. Berossus, who communicated one of them to the 
Greeks about the beginning of the IP 4 century b.c., would not admit 
more than eight dynasties in the period of thirty-six thousand years between 
the Deluge and the Persian invasion. The lists, which he had copied from 
originals in the cuneiform character, have suffered severely at the hands 
of his abbreviators, who omitted the majority of the names which seemed 
tc> them very barbarous in form, while those who copied these abbreviated 
lists have made such further havoc with them that they are now for the most 
part unintelligible. Modern criticism has frequently attempted to restore 1 2 

1 Drawn by Vaucher-Gudiu, from a Ohaldroan intaglio in the British Museum (Smith, Chaldxan 
Account of the Deluge, frontispiece; of. Lajaud, Introcl. a V elude dtt cidte public et des my&teres de 
M Ultra en Orient el Occident, pi. sis. G). The original measures about 1§ inch in height. 

2 This is the restoration which was first put forward by A. de Gutsehmid (Zu den 1'raymeuten 
des Berosos und Ktesias, in the Rlteimsdhes Museum , vol. viii., 1858, p, 25G ; of. Eleine SeMften, vol. ii. 
pp. 101, 102, reproduced with some corrections in the Jiaitratje zur Geschkhte des Allen Orients, 
pp. 18-21, and in the Neue Beitrdge, pp. 82, et seq., 115, 11 G). 
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them, with varying* results; the reconstr action here given, which passes for 
the most probable, is not equally certain in all its parts : — 

I" 1 Dynasty : 80 Ohaldssans, 3-1,091 years 


IP* 

55 

8 Medes, 

221 „ 

2450-2220 b.c. 

IIP 1 


11 Obaldteass, 

248 „ 

2225-1977 „ 

IV th 


49 Chaldfoaus, 

458 „ 

1977-1519 „ 

V th 

J} 

9 Arabians, 

245 „ 

15.1 8-3 273 „ 

VP 

SJ 

45 Ghalckeans, 1 

526 „ 

1273-747 ,, 

VIP 

5} 

8 Assyrians, 

121 „ 

740-625 „ 

VIII th 

„ 

G Cbaidseans, 

87 „ 

625-538 „ 


If was not without reason that Berossus and his authorities had put the sum 
total oi“ reigns at thirty-six thousand years ; this number falls in with a certain 
astrological period, during which the gods had granted to the Chahleeans glory, 
prosperity, and independence, and whose termination coincided with the capture 
of Babylon by Cyrus. 2 3 * * * * Others before them had employed the same artifice, but 
they reckoned ten dynasties in the place of the eight accepted by Berossus *. — 
I st Dynasty : ? Kings of Babylon after the Deluge, ? 


IP „ 

11 Kings of Babylon, 

294 years 

HP „ 

11 Kings of Uru-azagga, 8 * * 

368 - „ 

IV th „ 

36 Kings, 

570 „ 9 months 

V th „ 

11 Kings of Paslie, 

72 „ 6 

VI th 

3 Kings of tlie Sea, 

21 „ 5 „ 

VII th „ 

3 Kings of Bazi, 

20 „ 3 „ 

fiip 

1 Elamite King, 

« » 

IX th „ 

21 Kings of Babylon, 

? 

X th 

21 Kings of Babylon, 

194 , t 4 „ < 


1 After the example of G. B. Niebulir ( Kleine ScTtriftcii, vol. i. pp. 191-106), Gulsehinid admitted 
here, as Oppert did ( [Support afire s«T uu Ministry de V Instruction Pnhlique, pp. 27, 28), 45 Asrj’ians ; 
he based his view on Herodotus (i. 115), in which it is said that the Assyrians held sway iu Asia for 
520 years, until its conquest by the Medes. Upon the improbability of this opinion, sac tec ■wider’* 
demonstration (Keilinsthriffen imd Gtsehichtsfonchung, p. 4 GO, et scq,). 

2 Tiie existence of this astronomical or astrological scheme on which Buros-'it's founded his chro- 
nology, was pointed out by Brandis ( Strum Jssyriarum teaipor-i enisnthtkt, p. 17), afterwards by 
Gut&elimiil {Zn den Fragmental das Berosos vnd Ktesias, in the Kheitiisehes Museum, vob viii., 1853, 
p. 255 ; cf. Kleine Sclinffen, vol. ii. p. 101) ; it is now generally accepted. 

3 The Assyrian word was at first read Bisku {The Struggle of the Nations ; cf. pp. 111-112). 

1 The first document having claim to the title of lioyal Cation was found among the tablets o» 

the British Museum, and was published by Gr. Smith {On Fragments of tin Inscription giving pad of 

the Chronology from which the Canon of Berossus icns copied, in the Transactions of the Bibb Arch, doc., 

vol. iii. pp. 301-379). The others were successively discovered by Pinches {Note on a run- List 

of Early Babylonian Kings, in the Proceedings of the same Society, 1880-Si, pp. 20-22, 37-49 ; 

The Babylonian Kings of the Second Period, iu the Proceedings, vol. vi. pp. 193-204, and vol. vii. 
pp. 05-71); some erroneous readings in them have hecu corrected by h’r. Delitzseh {Assymche 

Mkccllen., in the Iieriekte of the Academy of Sciences in Saxony, 1893, vol. ii. pp. 183,-193), and an 

exact edition has been published by Knudlzou {Assyrische Gehelc an den Sonnengeit , vol. I. p. 60). 
Smith’s list is the fragment of a chronicle in which the VII th , and VIII 11 * dynasties only arc 
almost complete. One of Pinches’s lists consists merely of a number of royal names not arranged 
in any consistent order, and containing their non-Semitic as well as their Semitic forms. The 
other two lists are ’actual canons, giving tho names of tlio Idngs and the years of their reigns; 
unfortunately they arc much mutilated, and the lacunas in them cannot yet be filled up. All of them 
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Attempts have been made to bring the two lists into harmony, with • 
varying results ; 1 in my opinion, a waste of time and labour . 2 For even 
comparatively recent periods of their history, the Ohaldmans, like the 
Egyptians, had to depend upon a collection of certain abbreviated, incoherent, 
and often contradictory documents, from which they found it difficult to 
make a choice: they could not, therefore, always come to an agreement 
when they wished to determine how many dynasties had succeeded each 
other during these doubtful epochs, how many kings were included in each 
dynasty, and what length of reign was to be assigned to each king. We 
do not know the motives which influenced Berossus in his preference of one 
tradition over others; perhaps he had no choice in the matter, and that 
of which he constituted himself the interpreter was the only one which 
was then known. In any case, the tradition he followed forms a system 
which we cannot modify without misinterpreting the intention of those who 
drew it up or who have handed it down to us. We must accept or reject 
it just as it is, in its entirety and without alteration : to attempt to adapt it 
to the testimony of the monuments would be equivalent to the creation of a 
new system, and not to the correction simply of the old one. The right course 
is to put it aside for the moment, and eonfine ourselves to the original lists 
whose fragments have come down to us: they do not furnish us, it is true, 
with a history of Chaldcea such as it unfolded itself from age ‘.to age, but they 
teach us what the later Ghaldseans knew, or thought they knew, of that 
history. Still it is wise to treat them with some reserve, and not to forget 
that if they agree with each other in the main, they differ frequently in details. 
Thus the small dynasties, which are called the Y[ th and VII th , include the 
same number of kings on both the tablets which establish their existence / 1 


have lean translated by Sayul, The Bynasiie Tablets and Ghionides >>/ the Babylonians, iu the 
Records of the Past, 2nd series, vol. ii. pp. 1-21, 32-36. 

1 The first attempts in this directvin were naturally made by Sraith and Finebcs, (Trauv'cltm* 
Bill. Arch. Sue., vol. iil. p. 361, tfc seep; Proceed! ngs, vol. iii. p. 20, at st-q. ; of. 37, nfc sep ; vol. vii. 
p. 05, et &eq., and p. 193, el seq.) ; others have since tried to combine all or u. portion of the lists 
with all or a portion of the canon of lieros&us, e.g. Hoinmel (l Ho Stmithehu i YUllec, vol. i. pp. 
320-341, 433, 4S1, Zur Altbahijlnnisdien Chronologic, in i ho Zcihchrift fur Keihehrififorsdt ung, 
vol. i. pp. 32—44 ; Gcschidite Babylonians mid Assyrian*, pp. 138-37(1), Jhditzsuh (Die Sprnehe <hr 
Kossxcr, pp. 19-21, 01, cl soq.), Schrader (Die KcilinschriftUdie Buhyloaistite Konigslistc, in the 
Bitzvngsberichte dev Berlin* r Ahademe. 1887, Vol. xxxi. pp. 579-01)8, and vol. slvi. pp. 917-951). 

: See, for these differences, Oppert (La Eou-Jdentitd da Phut, et de Ttglathphuhzur . in the 
Her ini d' Assy riol agio, vol. i. pp. 109, 170. note), Tide ( Bahylo itisch-Ass yr isehe Oesch bide, pp. 
109-112), Winclder (Untcrsuehuiigen zur Altar iudalischen Gesch ichte, pp. 3-0). 

3 The text and translation were given by Finches (The Babylonian Kings of the Second Period , 
in the Proceedings of the BiU . Arch. Sac., vol. vi. pp. 19G, 197, and col. iii. of the ( ablet) and by 
G. Smith (On Fragments of an Inscription , in the Transactions, vol. iii. pp. 371-376): Sayco 
gives the translation only (The Dynastic Tablets , in the Records of the Past , 2nd series, vol. i. pp. 
17-2i). Upon the differences between the two lists, see, for the latest treatment of the subject, 
WrKCKi.'EE, Vntemichungen zur Altoritntalischen Geschi elite, p. 14. 
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but the number of years assigned to the names of the kings and the total 
years of each dynasty vary a little from one another : — 

YJ* DYNASTY 


OF THE SEA COUNTRY. 


17 years 

_ 

SuiAsiiSHiau 

IS years 

— | SniA&HSHIAU 

— 

8 months 

Eamckinzib 

— 

5 months ! Eaaiutiin 

ti years 

— 

K A SnSHUNADlNAEHE 

8 years 

— j 2v A PH.il ( 1TNA1 rtNARI lE 

23 years 

8 months 

8 kings 

21 years 

5 months J 8 kings 


V£JP' DYNASTY 

OF BAZE. 


1S[¥J years j — 

Eulbarshakinshumu 

17 years — 

EuLBARSUAKINsIIOIU 

2 years — 

[N INIP]lv tJDURTJBCIl 

8 years — 

N INlPKUDUR[fSCn] 

— | 8 months 

[ShilanimJshukamuna 

— 3 mouths 

ShILANIMsH I U K t -MT'N.V 

17 years 1 8 months j 

8 kings 

20 years ‘ 8 mouths j 

3 kings 


Is the difference in the calculations the fault of the scribes, who, in 
mechanically copying and recopying, ended by fatally altering the figures? 
Or is it to he explained by some circumstance of which we are ignorant — an 
association on the throne, of which the duration is at one time neglected with 
regard to one of the co-regents, and at another time with regard to the other ; 
or was it owing to a question of legitimacy, by which, according to the 
decision arrived at, a reign was prolonged or abbreviated? Cotemporuneous 
monuments will some day, perhaps, enable us to solve the problem which the 
later Chaldmans did not succeed in clearing up. While awaiting the means 
to restore a rigorously exact chronology, we must be content with tin* 
approximate information furnished by the tablets as to the succession of the 
Babylonian kings. 

Actual history occupied but a small space in the lists — barely twenty 
centuries out of a whole of three hundred and sixty : beyond the historic 
period the imagination was given a free rein, and the few facts which were 
known disappeared almost completely under tho accumulation of mythical 
narratives and popular stories. It was not that the documents were entirely 
wanting, for the Ohaldeeans took a great interest in their past history, and 
made a diligent search for any memorials of it Each time they succeeded 
in disinterring an inscription from the ruins of a town, they were accustomed 
to make several copies of it, and to deposit them among the archives, where 
they would be open to the examination of their archaeologists . 1 When a 

1 We have a considerable number of examples of copies of ancient texts made in this manner, 
For instance, the dedication of a temple at Uriah by King- Sing.ishul, copied by tho scribe Nabubu- 
latsuikbi, son of Mizirai (“the Egyptian'”), for the temple of Ezida (Pinches, Singuskitf* Ci/t to 
(he Temple E-ana? in t he Babylonian and Oriental Record, vol. L pp. 8-11); the legendary history ot 
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prince undertook the rebuilding of a temple, lie always made excavations 
under the first courses of the ancient structure in order to recover the docu- 
ments which preserved the memory of its foundation : if lie discovered them, he 
recorded on the new cylinders, in which he boasted of his own work, the name 
of the first builder, and sometimes the number of years which had elapsed 
since its erection . 1 We act in a similar way to-day, and our excavations, like 
those of the Chaldrcans, end in singularly disconnected results : the materials 
which the earth yields for the reconstruction of the first centuries consist 
almost entirely of mutilated records of local dynasties, isolated names of 
sovereigns, dedications of temples to gods, on sites no longer identifiable, 
of whose nature we know nothing, and too brief allusions to conquests or 
victories over vaguely designated nations . 2 The population was dense and life 
active in the plains of the Lower Euphrates. The cities in this region formed at 
their origin so many individual and, for the most part, petty states, whose kings 
and patron gods claimed to be independent of all the neighbouring kings and 
gods : one city, one god, one lord — this was the rule here as in the ancient 
feudal districts from which the nomes of Egypt arose . 3 The strongest of these 
principalities imposed its laws upon the weakest: formed into unions of two or 
three under a single ruler, they came to constitute a dozen kingdoms of almost 
equal strength on the banks of the Euphrates . 4 On the north we are acquainted 
with those of Agade, Babylon, luita, Kharsag-Kalama, and that of Eishu, 
which comprised a part of Mesopotamia and possibly the distant fortress of 

Kims Sargon of Agade*, copied from the inscription on the base of his statue, of which there will be 
further mention (pp. 397-399 of this History): a dedication of the King Khammurabi (Jexskn, 
Inwit riftm aim (hr Pu-gkruwjszrit Hamiunrabis, in the Kiilschriftlicla Bibliulhek, vol. iii. 1st part, 
pp. 120-123); the iiucriplion of Agumkakrimi (Boscawen-, On an Early Chaldisan Inscription, in 
the Transactions of the Bill. Arch. Soc ., vol. iv. p. 132), which came from the library of Assuibanipul. 

1 Nabonidos, fur instance, the last king of Babylon before the Persian conquest, has loft us a 
memorial of his excavations. He found in this manner the cylinders of SliagaBhalliburiash at 
Sippara (.1 !awij»os, W. A. Inso., vol. v. pi. 0-1, col. iii. 11. 27-30), those of Khammurabi (ft 7., vol, i. 
pi. 09, col. ii. 11. -1— S ; Bnzoux Ta*o Inscriptions of Nabonidus, in the Proceedings of the Bill. Arch. 
Sue., \ ol. xi. pp. 8l-lu3), ancl those of Nanmisin (If. A. 7 nsr., mi. v. pi. Cl, col. ii. pp. 57-GO). 

" An idea os to what these documents are may be obtained from the first part of vol. iii. of the 
KAUcliriftliche Bihlioiheh of Schrader, in which Messrs. Jensen, Wiiickler, and Peiser have published 
a, tr.iH.'criptiou of them in Roman characters, together with a German translation of the majority. 

3 free what lias been said at p. 70 of this History as to the Egyptian principalities. 

* The earliest Assyriologi»ts, II. Rawlinson (Notes on ihe Burly History of Bubylonia, in the 
Jouru. of the As. Soc., vol. xv., and ihe essay on the Burly History of Babylonia , in the Herodotus of 
(J. Jtavlinson, vol. i. p. 331, et sc q.), Oppert (EspdiliiioA on M&opotarrne, vol. i. pp. 275-277, and 
Hhtuh'c des Empires de Chald&s et tV Assyria d'apres les Monuments, pp. 13-38), considered the local 
kings as having been, for the most part, kings of all ChaMcoa, and placed them in succession one- 
after the other in the framework of the most ancient dynasties of Berossus. The merit of having 
established the existence of series of local dynasties, and of having given to Ohaldsoan history its 
modern form, belongs to €f. Smith (Early History of Babylonia, in the Transactions Bill Arch. Sue., 
vol. {. p. 28, et seep, developed in his History of Babylonia, pp. 63-82, published after, his death by 
Sayeii). Smith's idea was adopted by Menant (Balylone et la Chaldde, pp. 57-117), by Delitzsek- 
Miirdtvr (Gcs. Bab. und Assyr., 2nd edit., pp. 73-S-I), by Tiele (Bah-Assijr. Ges., pp. 100-127), by 
Winekler (Ges. Bab. und Assyr., p. 18, et seq.), and by all ABsyriologists, with modifications suggested 
by tbu progress of decipherment. 
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Hawaii : 1 petty as these States were, their rulers attempted to conceal their 
weakness by assuming such titles as “Kings of the Four Houses of the 
World,” “ Kings of the Universe,” “Kings of Shumir and Akkad .” 2 Northern 
Babylonia seems to have possessed a supremacy amongst them. We are pro- 
bably wise in not giving too much credit to the fragmentary tablet which 
assigns to it a dynasty of kings, of which we have no confirmatory infor- 
mation from other sources — Amilgula, Shamashnazir, Amilsin, and several 
others : 3 this list, however, places among these phantom rulers one indi- 
vidual at least, Shargina-Sharruldn , 4 who has loft us material evidences of his 
existence. This Saigon the Elder, whose complete name is Shargani-shar-ali,® 

1 Thu existence in ancient times of the kingdom of Kish. Kishu, suggested hr Jensen ( InseJiri/tm 
Sehamaschtchminlrtns, in the Keihehriftliche BibUothck, vol. iii 1 . p. 202, note), has been demonstrated 
by Hilpreclit ( The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Ptiinsylwnia, vol. i. pp. 23, 21). 

2 The official names of these kingdoms are recorded in the preamble of the kings of Chaldea, and 
afterwards in that of the kings of Assyria. The latter were regularly entitled Shrir Kibmt arbctl. 
King of the Four Houses of the World (ef. pp. 513, 511 of this llisiorj), Shar Kishshiti, King of the 
Universe. Winclder lias put forth the view that these epithets had each of (hem an application 
to a small state already independent ( Sumer mid Akhtnl. in the Mitt. <hx Ah. Orient a tiscJien Vereins 
Berlin, vol. i. pp. 9-11, 14). For example, having supposed that the Kingdom of the Four Houses had 
Babylon as its centre ( Sumer und Ahhud, pp. 9-11), he transferred the seat of it to Kutu ( UMars. atir Alt. 
Qes., pp. 76, 78, S3 : Ges. Bab. iind Ass., p. 31); he identifies, somewhat hesitatingly, that of Kirshaii w i th 
El-Ashshur (Sumer und Akkad , p. 11); afterwards with Harran (Ges. Bab. und Assyr.. p. 31, u. 2). ThiG 
opinion has been vigorously contested by Lehmans. Srhamasnhsrhumukiii, Kbuig von Bab., p. 74, k. seq. 

8 See 1’ixcars, Notes on a New List of Early Babylonian Kings, in the Proceedings of th- Biol. 
Arch. Sue , vol. iii. pp. 37, 38, where it is said (hat these are the kings which came after tho Di 
but that their enumeration is not in the order of succession. The names are given both in iheu 
Semitic aud non-Semitic forms. I have adopted the former. 

4 Sharginawus rendered Shamddn in the Assyrian period. Sharruhin, Sluiruldn, appears to 
have signified “ [God] has instituted him king” (Soiiradlb, Die Assiirirdi-Babylonlsduu Kdliu- 
schrifk.il, p. 159, et seq.: cf. IVisokleu, Lie Keilschrifltcxte Sargons, p. xiv.), and to have boon 
interpreted sometimes “the iawiul Idug” by the Assyrians themselves. The identity of Shrirganl- 
shar-ali of Agade with Shargina-Shumilriu, proposed by Pinches (On Babylonian Art , in tk 
Proceedings of the Bill Arch. Soc., vol. vi. pp. 11-14, 107, 108), The Early Babylonian King-List, 
in the Proceedings, vol. vii. pp. 0*6-7!), disputed by Helmut (The Inscription of Bargan, in the 
Proceedings vol. vi. pp. 88-92), by Oppert (Quelgiit? Jiauarqnes jusfijirativi s, in the Xeitseh rift fur 
Assyrialogie, vol. iii. p. 131, and La. plus unciemc inscription se’initiqne jusqn’ici eonniu, hi the H‘.rv< 
d'Assyriuhgie, vol. iii. p. 21, et seq.), and since by others, appears to have led (o false conelm-imi* 
from the form in which it is presented in the inscriptions. Shargaui was considered to have been 
only a faulty reading of the more complete name, Slmrgani-shar-luh according to SJenajit (op. -it.. 
pp. 90-92), Shar[Bin]gani-shar-imsi (Oppert in Mi:.v.v.vr, La Cdlhetion tie Gle.rq, p. 50, No. 16). 
Shargani-shar-ali (Oi'PL'BT, Quclqucs lle/narques, in the Zcilsehrift fiir Assyrialogie, vol. iii. p. 12!}. 
Shargo ni-shar-makhazi (Wixofiuoii, Untenuchungcn, p. 79, mole 4), Bingani-slmr-irk fOwEirr, Li pin,- 
anoitnne Insciip., in the Herne d’AssyrtoIogie, vol. iv. p. 22). Hornmel (Geschichfe, p. 302) Iran minted 
Shargani-shar-all by Shurgani, king of the city, and a recently discovered variant inclined Father 
Scheil (Inscription tie Nuramein, in the Iteeudl, vol. xv. pp. 62-G4) to believe that Xfomnn-1 was 
right, and consequently that the king was really called Shargaui, and not, Shargaui-shur-ali. 
Hornmel'.-, hypothesis (Gesehithte, p. 307, et seq.), according to which there would have been in the 
ancient Chakhean empire two Sargons— Sargou the father of Naramsin, towards 3300 b.o., and 
Sargon-Sbargani of Agade, about 2000 n.c.—has been rejected by other Assyriologists. 

4 Hi* find title is “ Shargaui-eJiar-ali, King of Agade,” but his name has been found in the ruins 
of Sippara (Pinches, On. Babylonian Art. in the Proceedings, vol. vi. p. 11); Nabonidos called him 
“King of Babylon” (Kawlinsox, TK A. fuse., vol. i. pi. 69, col. ii. 1. 30), aud the chronological lists 
mention Ms palace in that city (Smith, On Fragments of an Inscription, in the Transactions, vol. 
iii. pp. 367, 368, 374-378). The American expedition of Dr. Peters discovered at Nipttr inscriptions 
which prove that he ruled over that town (Hilphecht, Babyl Ettpeil. of Urdu, of Pennsylvania, vol. i. 
pp. 15, IG, pis. 1-3; cf. Sexisit, Nonvelle Inscription de Naramsin, in the Iteeudl, vol. xv. pp. 02-6*4). 
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was the son. of a certain Ittibel, who does not appear to have been king . 1 At 
first, his possessions were confined to the city of Agade and some undetermined 
portions of the environs of Babylon, but he soon succeeded in annexing Babylon 
itself, Sippura, Kishu, TTrnk. Kuta, and Nipur : the contemporary records 
attests his conquest of Elam, G uti, and even of the lar-off land of Syria, which 
was already known to him under the name of Arnuru . 2 His activity as a 
builder was in no way behind his warlike zeal. He built Ekur, the sanctuary of 
Bel in Hip or, and the great temple Eulbar in Agade, in honour of Anunit, the 
goddess presiding over the morning star . 3 He erected in Babylon a palace 
which afterwards became a royal buryiug-pluco . 4 He founded a new capital, 
a city which he peopled with families brought from Kishu and Babylon : for 
a long time after his day it bore the name which he bestowed upon it, Dur- 
Sharrukin . 3 This sums up all the positive knowledge we have about him, and 
the later Chaldceans seem not to have been much better informed than ourselves. 

They filled up the iacunre of his history with legends. As he seemed to 
them to have appeared suddenly on the scene, without any apparent connection 
with the king who preceded him, they assumed that he was a usurper of 
unknown origin, irregularly introduced by the favour of the gods into the 
lawful series of kings. An inscription engraved, it was said, on one of his 
statnes, and afterwards, about the YII I th century B.o., copied and deposited 
in the library of Nineveh, related at length the circumstances of his 
mysterious birth . 3 “ Sharrukin, the mighty king, the king of Agade, am I. 
My mother was a princess; my father, I did not know him; the brother 

'fin* conquest of Kihim is mentioned in fcho astrological tests (Uswussox, Ih A. Luc.. vol. iv. pi. 3d. 
ooi. i. 31. S-k ; cf. IlnjpisncHT, op. tit., vol. i. pp. 35, 26), as well as that of the “Four Houses of 
the World ” (Eawlinvon". TP. A. line., vol. iv. pi. 31, eol. i. 11. 6, 14; cf. (Smith, Early History , iu the 
vol. i. pp. 48, 43). which title a (tributes tn him, at least in the view of the scribes of 
Abrurbanipal. universal dominion (Lehmann, Sehitiiasehsch maul in, p. 91;. As Naramsin, son and 
successor uf Shargani, assumed the same titles on his original monuments, we may believe that he 
inherited them fnun his father, ami provisionally accept the evidence of the astrological text 
(Ii.uvi rxsoif, W. A. Lire., vol. i. pi. 3, "So. 7, 11. 2-4;. 

1 Hu.Pi.Ef.iXT, Btiljfl. Expect Univ, J'en/is., vol. i. pi. 2, pp. 15, 16. 

2 Tablets front Tellnh, in Tnuru ac-Dangi-N', hes TaNdft.fi de Surgon TAneien U de Naramin, in 
» '•■‘lu/ikti-nndvs, 1896. pp. 357-359. 

3 The fact was mentioned in an inscription of hTabonidos {Ha wi.in.son, IF. A. Inna., vol. i. pi. 09, 
col. ii. 1. 29;, translated by Puiser in the KuLchriftlicke BibKothch, vol. iii. 2nd part, p. 85 ; it has 
now been prov> d by contemporary record's (ILilprucht, The Babylonian Expedition, vol. i. part ii., 
pp. 19-23; XuU:um;-1)axgik, Les Tuhhths de Sartjon I’Ancien ei de Naramsiu , p. 359;. 

4 b.'-u’J rr, On Drag mads of an Inscription, in the Transactions, vol, iii. pp. 367, 368, 374-376. 

5 Kawlixsok, IT". A. Imc., vol. iv. pi. 34, col. i. 1. 10. I believe that this is the Dur-Shurrukin 
mentioned on fcito iliehaux stone (eol. i. 1. 14; cf. Rawhnsost, IF. A. Luc,, vol. i. pi. 70), whose site 
is still unknown. Of. Deutzsck. Wo lag das Parodies 1 p. 208. 

6 "We have two copies, both mutilated, of the text : it is published in the TF. A, Ittse., vol, iii. pi. 4, 
No. 7, translated by Smith { Early History, in the Transactions of the Bibl. Arch. Soc., vol. i. pp. 46, 47 ; 
cf. The ( 7 uddxrvn Account of Genesis, tip. 299, 300), and examined and translated again by many Assyrio- 
legists — Talbot (A Fragments of Ancient Assyrian Mythology, in iho Transactions , vol. 1, pp. 271, 280 : 
ef. Eecords of the Past, 1st series, vol. v. p. 1, et seq)., Lciiormani (Les Premieres Civilisations, vel. ii, 
pp. 104-130), Menanfc (Bahjlone et hi Chaldee, p. 99, et seq.), Delitzsob (Wo lag das Parodies? pp. 209, 
210), Homme! (Geschiehte Babylonians und Assyriene, pp. 302, 303), "Winckler (Legends Sargous von 
Agccne , in the Ktihch. Bibliotheh, vol. iii, 1st part, pp, 100-103, and Gesch. Babgl, und Assyrians, p. 30) 
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-of my father lived in the mountains. My town was Azupirani, which is 
situated on the bank of the Euphrates. My mother, the princess, conceived 
me, and secretly gave birth to me : she placed me in a basket of reeds, she 
shut up the mouth of it with bitumen, she abandoned me to the river, which 
did not overwhelm me. The river bore me; it brought me to Akki, the 
drawer of water. Akki, the drawer of water, received me in the goodness 
of his heart ; Akki, the drawer of water, made me a gardener. As gardener, 
che goddess Ishtar loved me, and during forty-four years I held royal sway ; 
I commanded the Black Heads , 1 and ruled them/’ This is no unusual origin 
for the founders of empires and dynasties; witness the eases of Cyrus and 
Lfomulus . 2 Sargon, like Moses, and many other heroes of history or fable, 
is exposed to the waters : he owes his safety to a poor fellah who works his 
shadouf on the banks of the Euphrates to water the fields, and he passes 
his infancy in obscurity, if not in misery. Having reached the age of manhood, 
Ishtar falls in love with him as she did with his fellow-craftsman, the gardener 
Ishuilanu , 8 and he becomes king, we know not by what means. The same 
inscription which reveals the romance of his youth,, recounts the successes of 
his manhood, and boasts of the uniformly victorious issue of his warlike exploits. 
Owing to lacunae, the end of the account is in the main wanting, and we are thus 
prevented from following the development of his career, but other documents 
come to the rescue and claim to furnish its most important vicissitudes. He 
had reduced the cities of the Lower Euphrates, the island of Dilmiui, Duiilu , 4 
Elam, the country of Kazalla ; 5 he had invaded Syria, conquered Phoenicia, 
crossed the arm of the sea which separates Cyprus from the coast, and only 
returned to his palace after an absence of three years, and after having erected 
his statues on -the Syrian coast. He had hardly settled down to rest 

1 Tho phrase “ Black Heads,” nishi aaimat kakholi,' has been taken in an ethnological sense is 
designating one of the races of Chaldma, the Semitic (Ho.umcl, Gcsck. Balnjl und Assyrian, % p. 241, 
note 2) ; other Assyriologiats consider it as denoting mankind in general (Togxox, V Inset ipthn d» 
Banian , pp. 27, 28; Scuuad.gr, in the Zdtschrift fur Assyriulogic, vol. i. p. 820). The latter meaning 
seems the more probable. 

* Smith ( Early Hist . of Babylonia, in the Transactions , vol. i. p. 47) had already compared tin. 
infancy of Sargon with that of Hoses ; the comparison with O.vrns, Bacchus, and E.mmlns wa- 
made by Talbot (A Fragment of Assyrian Mythology , in the Transactions, vol. i. pp. 272-277). 
Traditions of the same kind arc frequent in history or folk-tales. 

J See above, p. 581 of this History, for the treatment inflicted by Ishtar on ishuilanu, 

* D nnlu was on tho frontier of Elam (HeliTzsch, Wo lag das Families 1 p. 280), sent of a petty prin- 
cipality, one of whose princes, MutoMl, is known to us (Pit. Lestokmaxt, Choir de Toxics amtiformts, 
p. 7, No, 5) in the time anterior to Khammarabi (Htmiur., Gcsch. BaJbyl. und Asssyeie.n, p, 225, note i). 
The more or le=s comprehensible parts of the tablet relating the life of Sargon st(>p at ibis point, 

5 Kazalla was ruled over by a king with a Semitic name, Kashtubila; tho site is unknown. If We 
must really read Kazalla (Hojcteg, Gesch. Bab. und Assyrians, pp. 800, 326) and not Snsalla (Aimin'), 
The. Inscriptions of Telloh, in the Records of the Fast, 2nd series, vol. ii. p. 80; cf. HEtTZEY-SAHZJso, 
iMcouverfes en Chaldee, p. x.), or Suhgalla, Mugalla, Musalla (J lysey, Inseh riften dir Kouigc and 
BtatthaHer von Lagaseh, in the Reilschriftliche BibUoihek, vol. iii. 1st part, p. 84), the name cited on 
the Statue B de Qtid£a (col. vi, 11, 5, 6), Kazalla would be a district in Syria. 
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when a rebellion broke out suddenly ; tbe chiefs of Clmldtea formed a league 
against him, and blockaded him in Agado : Ishtar, exceptionally faithful to 
the end, obtains for him the victory, and he comes out of a crisis, in which 
he might have been utterly ruined, with a more secure position than ever. 
Ali thc-ss events are regarded as having occurred sometime about 8800 B.C., 
at a period when the VI th dynasty was nourishing in Egypt 1 Some of 
them have been proved to be true by recent discoveries, and the rest arc 
not at all improbable in themselves, though the work in which they are 
recorded is a later astrological treatise. 2 The writer was anxious to prove, by 
examples drawn from the chronicles, the use of portents of victory or defeat, 
of civic peace or rebellion— portents which he deduced from the configuration 
of tbe heavens on the various days of the month : by going back as far as 
Sargon of Agade for his instances, he must have at once increased the respect 
for himself on account of his knowledge of antiquity, and the difficulty which 
the common herd must have felt in verifying his assertions. His zeal in col- 
lecting examples was probably stimulated by the fact that some of the exploits 
which he attributes to the ancient Sargon had been recently accomplished by 
a king of the same name : the brilliant career of Sargon of Agade would seem 
to have been in his estimation something like an anticipation of the still 
more glorious life of the Sargon of Nineveh. 8 What better proof of the high 
veneration in which the learned men of Assyria held the memory of the 
ancient Glialdasan conqueror? 

In uranism, who succeeded Sargon about 3750 b.c., 4 inherited his authority, 
and to some extent his renown. The astrological tablets assert that he attacked 

1 The date 3800 b.c. for the reign of Sargon has been deduced approximately from the date which 
the inscription of Nabomdo3 (see note -1 below) furnished for the reign of Naratnain. 

3 The passages in this treatise bearing on Sargon and Niiramsin, collected and published for the 
■first time by G. Smith (On the Early Hist, in the Transactions , vol. i. pp. 17-51), have been since 
reproduced by Menant (B abylone et la Chabltfe, pp. 100-103), by Homrael (Resell. Bahyl and Assyrians,. 
pp. SOI, 300, 310), and by Wineklcr (in the Keihchriftlirhe Bibliothch, vol. iii 1 . pp. 102-107). 

- Uonnufl (GifcHeMe, p. 307) believes that the life of our Sargon was modelled, not on the 
Assyrian Sargon, but on a seeond Sargon, whom he places about 2000 b.c. (cf. p. 090, note 4, of this 
History). Tielo ( Kabyl-Astyr . Gesch., p. 115) refuses to accept the hypothesis, but his objections are 
not weighty, in my opinion; Hilprecht (Bnlyl. Esj TJniv. of Penns., vol. i. p. 21, et seq.) and Sayce 
( Patriarchal Palestine, pp. G3-C1) accepted the authenticity of the facts in their details, and the recent 
discoveries have shown that they were right in so doing. There is a distant resemblance between the 
life of the legendary Sargon and the account of the victories of Ramses II. ending (Herodotus, ii. 
100 > in a conspiracy on his return. 

4 Tho date of Naramsin ia given us by the cylinder of Nabonidos, who is cited lowor down. It 
was discovered by Pinches (Some Recent Discoveries, in the Proceedings of the Bibl. Arch. Soc„ vol. v. 
pp, S, 9, 12). lis authenticity is maintained by Oppcrt (Journal Asiatiqite, 1883, vol. i. p. 89), by 
Latnlle (Her Fabonidcylinder F. R. 64, in the Zeitschrift fur Eeilforschung, vol. ii. pp. 357-350), by 
Tide (GescMcJite. p. 114), by Hummel (Gesch; elite, pp. 1GG, 1G7, 309, 310), who felt at first some 
hesitation (in Die Semitischen VliUeer, pp. 347, et seq., 4S7-4S9), by Pelitzsch-Murclter (Geschichte, 
2nd edit., pp. 72, 73) ; it has been called in question, with hesitation, by Ed. Meyer (Gesch. Alter- 
thmns, vol. i, pp. 161, 102), and more boldly by Wincklcr (Untersuchungen, pp. 44, 45, and Geschichte , 
pp. 37, 38). Thera is at present no serious reason, to question its accuracy, at least relatively, except 
the instinctive repugnance of modern critics to consider as legitimate, dales which carry them back 
further into tho past than they are accustomed to go. 
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the city of Aplrab, on the borders of Elam, billed the king', Bisnrammaii, and 
led the people away into slavery. He conquered at least part, if not the 
whole of Elam, and one of the few monuments which have come down to us 
was raised at Sippara in commemoration of his prowess against the mountaineers 
of the Zagros. He is represented on it overpowering their chief: his warriors 
follow after him and charge up the hill, carrying everything before their 
steady onslaught . 1 Another of his warlike expeditions is said to have had as 
its field of operations a district of Magan, which, in the view of the writer, 
undoubtedly represented the Sinaitic Peninsula and perhaps Egypt . 2 This 
expedition against Magan no doubt took place, and one of the few monuments 
of Naramsin which have reached us refers to it . 3 Other inscriptions tell us 
incidentally that iSTaramsin reigned over the “four Houses of the world/’ 
Babylon, Sippara, hTipur, and Lagash . 4 Like his father, he had worked 
at the building of the Ekur of Hipur and the Eulbar of Agade ; 5 he erected, 
moreover, at his own cost, the temple of the Sun at Sippara . 6 The latter 
passed through many and varied vicissitudes. Kestored, enlarged, ruined 
on several occasions, the date of its construction and the name of its 
founder were lost in the course of ages. The last independent King of 
Babylon, JSTabonaid [Habonidos], at length discovered the cylinders in 
which Naramsin, son of Sargon, had signified to posterity all that he had 
done towards the erection of a temple worthy of the deity to the god of 
Sippara: “tor three thousand two hundred years not one of tho kings had 
been able to find them.” We have no means of judging what these edifices wore 
like for which the Chaldaaans themselves showed such veneration ; they have 
entirely disappeared, or, if anything remains of them, the excavations hitherto 

1 J. de Moegan, Coiitpte rendu soma-tire (hs Trnram archeol. mfCKfcO <lu 8 nop. 1897 an 1 juin 18US, 
ami itfcinoires de la Delegation, eu Pern, vol. i. pp. 111-15S ; rud vul. ii. pp. 5, 

3 Bawletsost, IT. A. Jr.se., vol. iv. pi. 3-i, col. ii. 11. 10-18. 

This is an alabaster vase with Lite name of Naramsin, li>-»t in the Tigris: the iimcriptimi was lirA 
translated by Opperfc (Expedition en M&topotamie. vol. i. p. 273, vol. ii. p. 327 ; of. Hawe.invo.*., J. 
Jnsc.jV ol. i. pi. 3, No. 7). There is some doubt as to whether the translation should run, s> Vur:e, 
booty from Miigan” (Oman?, Die FrmizSsischen Auagraltuagcn, in Terhnndluvjen of the 1 V 1 1 {oriental 
Congress, vol. ii. p. 2*15), or “ Conqueror of the laud of Httgan ” (Oitmit. La plus anci> nnc i,trcr>pti«„t 
semitiqve, in the Revue d’As&yHolagie , vol. iii. p. 20), or “ Tase of polished work from Hagan” 
(Hommel, Qettihiehie, pp. 278, 279, 308, 309, and note 1). The first reading was C uiquerni* 

A} Irak and Magan” (Sarrai, Early HUL, iu the Transactions, vol. i. p. 52 ; Munant, Bahylonat 
Chaldfi p, 103 ; Tiele, Gesalrieltfe, p. 115). 

4 On the iosfc alabaster vase he is “king of the four Houses,” and on a cylinder of Nabonidoi, 
“ King of Babylon; ” Sippara belonged to him, for he constructed a temple there, and Dr. Peter.-, has 
brought to light in his excavations inscriptions which show that ho owned the eity of Nipur 
(Hilejeecht, Bahyl. Exped. of the TJniv. of Pennsylvania, vol. i. pp. 18, 19, pi. 3, No. 1). 

5 HiLt’KxouT, op. oil, vol. i. pi. 1. and 2nd part, pp. 19-23; Eawlixsos, IF. A. Insc,, vol, i pi. 69, 
col. ii. 11. 29-31 ; of. Peiseu, Lmhriftcn Nabonids , In the Kdl?chrifiliche BibtioUick, vol. iii. 2nd part, 
p. 85, and Thltjeau-Dangin, Le s Tablettes de Sargon VAueien, in the Comptts-rendns , 1S90, p. UfiO. 

5 Eawxehsox, W. a. Insc vol. v. pi. 61, col. ii. 11. 57-60 ; cf. ITsches, Some Recent Discoveries, hi 
the 'Proceedings of the BUI. Arch Soo., vol. v. pp. 8, 9, 12. The text giving us this information is 
that in which, Nabonidos affirms ihat Naramsin, son of Sargon of Agade, had founded the temple of 
the Sun at Sippara, 3200 years before himself, which would give us 3750 b.c. for the reign of Narurasin. 
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carried out have not revealed it. Many small objects, however, which have 
accidentally escaped destruction give us a fair idea of the artists who lived in 
Babylon at this time, and of their skill in handling the graving-tool and chisel. 
An alabaster vase with the name of hTaramsin , 1 and a mace-head of exquisitely 
veined marble, dedicated by Shargani-shar-ali to the sun-god of Bippara , 2 are 
valued only on account of the beauty of the material and the rarity of the 
inscription ; but a porphyry cylinder, which belonged to Ibnishar, scribe of the 
above-named Shargani, must be ranked among the masterpieces of Oriental 
engraving . 3 It represents the hero Gilgames, kneeling and holding with both 
hands a spherically shaped vase, from which flow two copious jets forming 
a stream running through the country ; an ox, armed with a pair of gigantic 



orescent-shaped horns, throws back its head to catch one of the jets as it falls. 
Everything in this little specimen is equally worthy of admiration — the purity 
of outline, the skilful and delicate cutting of the intaglio, the fidelity of the 
action, and the accuracy of form. A fragment of a bas-relief of the reign ot 
Karamsin shows that the sculptors were not a bit behind the engravers of gems. 
This consists now only of a single figure, a god, who is standing on the right, 
wearing a conical head-dress and clothed in a hairy garment which leaves his 
right arm free. Tiro legs are wanting, the left arm and the hair are for the 
most part broken away, while the features have also suffered; its distinguishing 
characteristic is a subtlety of workmanship which is lacking in the artistic 
products of a later age. The outline stands out from the background with 
a rare delicacy, the details of the muscles being in no sense exaggerated : were 
it not for the costume and pointed beard, one would fancy it a specimen of 

1 This is the vase which was lost in the Tigris (Ommv, Expedition cn Mtfsopotamie, vol. i. p. 273), 

2 Pinches, On Babylonian Art, in the Transactions, vol. vi. pp. 11, 12 ; of. p, 620 of the present -work. 

3 Discovered and published by Henan 6 (Itecherches sur la Glypiiqne orientals, vol. i. p. 73, ot seq,), 
now in the possession of M. do Cloreq ;Mksaxt, Catalogue de la Collection da Ciercq, vol. i. pi, v.. 
No, 401), 

4 Drawn by Fauoher-Gndiu, from Hexanv, Cal. de la Collection de Ciercq, vol. i. pi. v. s No. 461), 
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Egyptian work of the best Memphite period. One is almost tempted to believe 
in the truth of the tradition which ascribes to Haramsm the conquest of Egypt, 
or of the neighbouring countries : the conquered 
^ ' , • ,“ r 7 "'"i , \ might in this case have furnished patterns for 

/i4l£fc • tw the con 9 De,< “- 1 

Eid ISargon and Narainsin live at so early 
a c ^ atfc as *kat as ^ft ne ^ 1° them by Nabonido' ? 
.£0 The scribes who assisted the kings of the 


mm 



second Babylonian empire in their arch bu- 
fj! .0 . ^ '0% logical researches had perhaps insufficient 

r/ ; reasons for placing the date of these kings 

ij?\ so ^ ar * u the uusty past: should 

- j ' ’ ■’ wP ! Aft*/ 1 2 • rJ \ evidence of a serious character constrain us 
I. .» -Wn. i j&wir .. i 

1 tv, ; t .U - to attribute to them a later origin, we ought 

i. Tt‘ I y\j v. not to be surprised. In the mean time our 

‘ jf''] jfrljr . ! | /i7 • \J best courso is to accept the opinion of the 

' * * ’’ / ' ^ ipV- Ehaldieans, and to leave Sargon and Na- 

’"'if ' /]■ ■ !■ ramsin in the century assigned to them bv 

, Nabonidos, although from this point they look 

down as from a high eminence upon all the 
rest of Chaldaian antiquity. Excavations have 
brought to light several personages of a similar date, 

BA3-REMKP OF XAKAStSTlT,® o o r a 

whether a little earlier, or a little later : Bmgani-shar- 
ali, 3 * Man-ish-turba, and especially Alusharshid, who lived at Kishu and 
Nipur, 1 and gained victories over Elam. 5 After this glimpse of light on 
these shadowy kings darkness once more closes in upon us, and conceals 
from us the majority of the sovereigns who ruled afterwards in Babylon. 
The facts and names which can be referred with certainty to the following 
centuries belong not to Babylon, but to the southern States, Lagasb, Uruk, Urn, 
Nishin, and Larsam. 6 The national writers had neglected those principalities ; 


1 BcnEUi, Zlun Nuurelh Inscription d Ic Narainsin , in the Rccmih Vul. sv. pp. 02- 0 i (cf. MAf»rEi»o, 
Bur Ic ha •••-relief* ibid., pp. 65. 6G). Oppert (Din Fran-AAscJun Awtjrahiingen, TY c! ‘ Oriental flongnvn, 
vol. ii. p. 337) hud noticed the resemblance of the statues of Teiloh to those of Egyptian tv irk. 

2 Drawn by Bnudier, from a photograph published by Father Scheie. Uii Xcmvuiu Bur-rdhf d<i 
Nurammi. in the Jlccueil de Tratanx, vol. xv, pp. 62-64. 

* Mejtaxt. Iteaherekbs sur la Glypiique oriental}, vol. i. pi. 1, TVo. 1, and pp, 73-77. 

* WixCKLEfi, Sumer and Ahl:ad, in the Miiteiiungen des Orientdlischcn-Vercim, vol. x. p. 18. 

8 Hilpiuecixt, Bobjl. Expcd. of Unit', af Pennsylvania, vol. i. 1st part, pis. 5-10, and pp, 10-21, and 
2nd port, pp. 28-58, -where the names and fragmentary history of some pre-Savgonio kings are given. 

6 The facts concerning these petty kingdoms have boon pointed out by Wiackler ( Unlermcbungen , 
pp. 65-90), whose conclusions, disputed by Lehmann (SrhatmschschimuMn, pp. 68-400), have been 
accepted by DelitKSch-TKrdter (G^chiehte. 2nd edit., p. 76. et seq.). For the monument of 3fan-iah- 
turba found at Susa, see J. de Mokgax, M&mires de la Delegation en Ferae, vol. 1, pp. HI, H2 ; and 
vol. ii. pp. 6-52. 
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we possess neither a resume of their chronicles nor a list of their dynasties, and 
the inscriptions which speak of their gods and princes 
are still very rare. Lagash, as far as our evidence 
goes, was, perhaps, the most illustrious of 
all these cities . 1 It occupied the heart 
of the country, and its site covered both 
sides of the Shatt-el-Hal : the Tigris sepa- 
rated it on the east from Anshan, the 
westernmost of the Elamite districts, with 
which it carried on a perpetual frontier 
war . 2 All parts of the country were not 
equally fertile ; the fruitful and well-culti- 
vated district in the neighbourhood of the 
Shatt-el-Hai gave place to impoverished 
lands ending to the eastward, finally in 
swampy marshes, which with great diffi- 
culty furnished means of sustenance to 
a poor and thinly scattered population of 
fisher-folk. The capital, built oa the left 
bank of the river, stretched out to the north- 
east and south-west a distance of some five 
miles . 1 It was not so much a city as an 

agglomeration of large villages, each grouped around a temple or palace — 
Tnurngga, Crishgalla, Girsu, Nina, and Lagash , 5 which latter imposed its 
name upon the whole. A branch of the river Shatt-el-Hai protected it on the 



AI!MS 
OF THE CITY 
AND 

KINGS OF L-WASTI. 3 


1 Wo are indebted almost exclusively to the researches of St. (le Parzee, ami his discoveries at 
Tt-lloh, for svhat wo Iniow of it. The results of his excavations, acquired by the French government, 
are now in the Louvre. The description of the ruins, the text of llie inscriptions, and an account 
of the >t.itues and other objects found in the eoan-e of the work, have been published by Hlcv.uy- 
fj.vr r/.ir, D&ouecrtes en Chaldee. The name of the ancioit town Las been read Sirjmrla, Zirgulla 
(Smith. Early History, m the Transactions, vol. i. p. 30; Bosgawes, On some Early Babylonian 
Inscriptions, in the Transaction »*, vol. vii. pp. 270, 277), Strtella (Oufcbt, Die Franzihischen Ausgru- 
hu>uje.ii. in the Ycrhaiullungen of tiic IV th Oriental Congress, /oL ii. p. 224, and Journal Asiaiiqw, 
1 iS sit. v«»l. xix, p. 70), Sirbulia (Hommeu, Die Semlischen V'olher, p. 4.">8, note 103). Pinches {Guide 
to the Kauymjik Gallery , p. 7, note 2. and Babylonian and Oriental Ttecord, vel. iii. p. 23) met in 
a svllabiiry the reading Lagash for the signs which enter into the name; Lagabh may be the more 
recent name for the primitive Shirpurla (Jenson, Tiisc-hr if ten dor KOnige, in the Kdlschriftlicke 
Bibliothel vol. iii. 1st part, p. fi). 

- For example, in the time of Gudea {Inscription B, 11. 64-09; ef. Amxavd, Inscriptions of Tell oh, 
in the Records of the Fast , 2nd series, vol. ii. p. 82, and in 3 [eozey-Sauzec, Udcouverles en Chaldee, 
p. si.; Jensen, Inschriften dcr Kbniga, in the Keilschriftliche Bibliothel:, vol. iii. 1st part, p. 39). 
fck-o the mention nf tins taking of Anshan by this prince in p, GiO of the present work. 

3 Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a bas-relief from Lagash, now in tbe Louvre (Heuzey-Sabzeo, 
Jjtkouverit ?, pi. 1, No. 2). 

* The description of the site will be found in Heczey-Sakzec (op. pit, p. 8, et awp). 

* Amiavd, Sirpurhi, pp. 1-8, Amiand thinks that the four tells marked N~P on Sarzee’s plan 

2 It 
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south, and supplied the village of Nina with water; no trace of an inclosing 
wall has been found, and the temples and palaces seem to have served as 
refuges in case of attack. It had as its arms, or totem, a double-headed eagle 
standing on a lion passant, or on two demi-lions placed back to back . 1 Its 
chief god was called Ningirsu, that is, the lord of C-rirsu, where his temple stood : 
his companion Ban, and his associates Ninagal, Innanna and Ninsia, wore the 



deities of the other divisions of the city . 3 The princes were first called kings, 
but afterwards vicegerents — pate-si — -when they came under the suzerainty <'*f 
a more powerful king, the Bing of TTruk or of Babylon. '* 

The earlier history of this remarkable town is made tip of the wanly 
memoirs of its rulers, together with those of the princes of Gish? tan— 
“the land of the Buw,” of which. Ishin seems to have boon the principal 
town . 3 A very ancient document states, that, at the instigation of Tnlil, t/m 
god of Nipur, the local deities, Ningir&u and Hiring, set up a boundur- 
between the two cities. In the course of time, Meshilim, a king of Kishu, 
which, before the rise of Agade, was the chief town in those parts, eylou'kd Lis 
dominion over Lagash and erected his stele at its border; IhsL, vici-gorent 
of Gish ban, however, removed it, and had to suffer defeat before lie would 
recognize the uew order of things . 8 After the lapse of some yen's, of 
which we possess no records, we find the mention of a certain UYukugiuu, 
who assumes the title of king: he restored or enlarged several temples, and 

indicate the she of Mull ; the other tells represent the site of Girsu, Giahgalla anti Vmi/igira :tn> 
regarded as being ont.-id.fe the n.gLon excavated. Homuiol thought (6r. niiielttn JDubiih,th'wi uwi 
Assyrierti , pp. 315, 327, 328, 337 j that Nina, was Nineveh, and Girsu possibly Urufc. 

1 Fra 1 these anus of Lagasb, ct\linvzEY,Les Orig. orien. del’ Art, vol. i.pp. *10-12,* HiTZBV-S-tazKO, /1th. i 
pp. 87-91 ; and Hecsiey, Lea Armoiricx Chald., in the Mon. t i Mun. de la Fu.idat'um I’iot, vol. j. pp. 7-2<i. 

a Drawn by Faucher-Gudim from a stone in the I.ouvro (Barzkc, JKaomtrtes, pi. 1 hh, No. 2). 

5 For details as to the deiLies worshipped at Laga&h, 3ee Amatid, Sirpurfa , pp. 15-19, 

4 I -understand “palesi” fo’mean the same as “ropait” in Egyptian (ef, pp. 7o, 71). The king-, 
used it as the Pharaohs used the title “ropait-;” it was with them an affectation of antiquity. 

6 Scheie, Notes cVEpirjntpldc et d’Arnh&logie Amjrimnes , hi the Rteucil, vol. xviii. p. fjrl 

6 Heczey and Thuhkati-Dakcis, Le Conti historique d’Entifmtrna, in the Oompfts rmdus tie 
V Academe des Inscriptions s 1896, pp. 594, 596, and in the Revue <7 Assyriuloqie, vol. iv. No. 2. 
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flug the canal which supplied the town of ISTina with water . 1 A few generations 
later we find the ruling authority in the hands of a certain TJrnind* whose father 
rlinigaldun and grandfather Gursbar received no titles — a fact which proves that 



IDlNGIfiAXAGIN HOLDING THE TOTEM OP LAG API]," 


they could not have been reigning sovereigns . 5 Urnina appears to have been 
of a peaceful and devout disposition , 4 as the inscriptions contain frequent 
references to the edifices he had erected in honour of the gods, the sacred 
objects he had dedicated to them, and the timber for building purposes which 

1 TKs id the canal which Urnkagiua and Gudea had cleaned: it was called NiinV[ki]-tmm, 
far mi ae fiver of U.o goddess Nina, or rather of the town of Nina (Amtuid, Siri>ula, p. 5). 

2 DraVii! by Fauclmr-G udin, from the lias-relief F 2 3 in the Louvre (Hiiuzuy, Reconstruction partidle 
Ov In c'ti-'e if >i. rid £ nuiai’u, j»i. ii.), 

3 Tiit, series of ihe first kirurs and vicegerents of Lagash have "been made out in the last instance 

l v Hunzey (Go'utVhiQi'cufi tSirpiurla ipapre* 1m Ddhnnmrtes dt M de Sarzea, in the Bcvue d’Aw/riologic, 
vol. i‘. pi*. 78-SJ), end Urukngina heads the list (id., p. 84), a view which has keen accepted by 
Jensen (KJMtrijViehc BihlwihAt, vol. iii. pari 1, pp. 7, 8, 10); while Hoimnol (Gesehiehte, p. 291) 
givtft him a taird place it the series of kings. The views ns to the period of thr-sc princes vary 
much, Hummel (Gi *rh ’cfdc, p. 291) aligns Urukagina to 4200 B.O., about throe hundred years 
after his rr-diauii.t. whom Im puls at I ho heail of the list; and Houzay, without committing himself 
tn even an oppr**xitiuilo number, U inclined to place the Icings of Lagash before Shargani and 
Narnmain. IHIpmcht (Btifo/l. J Uxpeit. of Vniv , of Pennsylvania, vol. i. p. 19, and 2nd pari, pp. '18-‘16) 
believes flmm to be anterior io Shargani-sliar-aii ; he assorts that this king reduced the kingdom to 
subjection, and brought its kings into ihe condition of vicegerents, and his opinion is apparently 
confirmed by the now monuments which have been published by Heozev, in Comptes renting. 1898, 
pp. 143. 147, 8.72, 881. Some of the contract-tablets discovered at Telloh date from the time of 
Jargon aud Nm.tmsin, and bear the name of one of the patesi who were vassals to those kings 
(T HGltrA C-D axgix, Les Tablelle s de Scrrgou VAncten , in the Comptes reailas , 1SDH, pp. 395-861). 

■s The inscriptions of TJrninSi were published in Heuzbt-Saezeo, Ddcouvertea en Chaldee , pi. 1, 
No. 2, pi. 2, Nos. l, 2, pi. 31 ; ef. IIeczey, les Origin.es Orientates de VArt, vol. i. pp. 36-39. Oppert 
(in the Comptes retains de VAcadDuie des Inscriptions , 1883, pp. 76, et seq.), Amiaud (in the Records 
of ihe Past, 2nd series, vol. i. p. 64, et sr-q. ; ef. Uocsev-Sabzeo, D&souvertes en, Chaldee, p. xxix.), 
iertpen (Kcihch. BihUoihek, vol. iii. part 1, pp, 30-15) have given us translations of the monuments 
of Urmuft. Hornmel pronounces the name Urghanna (Die KSnige und Patisi van Zirgulla , in the 
Zritschriftfur Keilfor&chung , vol, ii. pp. 179, et scq.), but the pronunciation Orninfi, without claiming 
absolute certainty, seems likely to prevail. 
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he had brought from Magau, but there is no mention in them of any war. 






" S0n -^-kurgal^ vvas a ^ so a builder of tem- 
^ eSj ^ut g ran ^ sou Idingiranagin , 3 who 
succeeded Akurgal, was a warlike and combative print***. 
It seems probable that, about that time, the kingdom of Gishban had become 
a really powerful state. It had triumphed not only over Babylonia proper, but 
over Kish, TJru, Urult, and Larsam, while one of its sovereigns had actually 

S ilo in some parts of Northern Syria.* 

a vanquished tire troops of Gishban, 
re is now in the Louvre a trophy 
1 he dedicated in the temple of Nin- 
su on his return from the campaign. 
It is a large stele of close-grained 
\ white limestone, rounded at the 
*) top, and covered with prates auil 
P inscriptions on both its faces. 
One of these faces treats only of 
diglous subjects. Two warlike god- 
is, crowned with plumed head-dresses 
ascent-shaped horns, are placed before 

xr i 

p of weapons and various other objects, 
le of the booty collected in the cam- 
paign, It would appear that tiiey accompany a tall figure of a god or king, 


1 Drawn by Faueher-Gudin, from a bas-relief in the Louvre (Heczey, Ittxonstmeiian parlielle da 
la Stele du mi Eannadu , pi. 1 F 1 ). The attendant standing behind the king has boon, obliterated, 
but we see clearly the contour of his shoulder, and his hands holding the reins. 

» Akurgal was first noticed by Heazey (Les Origines Orientates de I’Art, vol. i. p. 'll) ; We know 
of Mm up to the present only from the monuments of his father and his son. 

s Tho name of this prince is read Eannadu by Heussey, following Oppert and Aruiaud. 

4 HrmiECHV, Bab. Hoped, of the Univ. of Pennsylvania, yol. i., 2nd part, p. 17 sqq. 

5 Drawn by Fauehar-Gudia, from the fragment of a bas-relief in tho Louvre (HarzES-SARZEo* 
B&am&ries en Chaldee, pi, 3 A). 
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possibly that of the deity Ningirsu, patron of Lagash and its kings. Nin- 
girsn raises in one hand an ensign, of 
which the staff bears at the top the ft 


royal totem, the eagle with outspread P '/ --J'vAc 
wings laying hold by his talons of >&! 1 p 

two half-lions back to back; with W §~ " "i 

the other hand he brings a club W * t • 

down heavily upon a group of pn- ,-rj' 

soners, who struggle at his feet in m 
the meshes of a large net. This is £ i vT ! '' v #5^ 
the human sacrifice after the vie- 

tory, such as we find it in Egypt— |f Jj [ % if JjjT/ -I \\ I 

the offering to the national god of a — 

° THE FIELD OF BATTLE COVERED Vv’ITn COIUWES. 1 

tenth of the captives, who struggle 

in vain to escape from their fate. On the other face of the stele the battle is 
V, \ at its height. Idingiranagin, standing upright 
AF'% ' i n kis chariot, which is guided by an attendant, 
icMOTufor /iW-yP) ' charges the enemy at the head of his troops, 

* j 'at * aftij. Ti:r ' V and the plain is covered with corpses cut down 

la lull.” v>, by his fierce blows : a Hock of vultures accom- 

j£^;> pany him, and peck at each other in their 

. k > struggles over the arms, legs, and decapi- 

mL\ tated heads of the vanquished. Yietorv 


'~33k:& 


i Am'?. id^kLiM * >>*■& 




THE FIELD OF BATTLE COVERED WITII COllFriES. 1 


tated heads of the vanquished. Victory 
once secured, he retraces his steps to 
.1 bestow funeral honours upon the 

' 'sUP^' 1 ' *' ^ ea( k f khe bodies raised regularly 
/ in layers form an enormous heap: 
\ priests or soldiers wearing loin-cloths 
^^rr'.iiij^' 1 1 3 mount to its top, where they pile 

the offerings and the earth which are 
to form the funerary mound. The sovereign, moreover, has, in honour of the 
dead, consigned to execution some of the prisoners, and deigns to kill with his 
own hand one of the principal chiefs of the enemy. 3 The design and execution 


1 Drawn by Fauohor-Gudin, from the fragment of a bas-relief in the Louvre (IIec'zey-Sarzec, 
D&ouverte s en Chaldtfe, pi. 3 B). 

8 Brawn by Fancher-Gudiu, from the fragment of a bas-relief in the Louvre (IIeczey-Sarzec, 
ibid., p). 3 €). 

* This is the monument called tlio “Stele of the Yultures” M. Heuzey has devoted to its 
consideration several very interesting articles, which he has collected for the most part in his Etudes 
dJAtcMiogk oriental e, vol. i. pp. 49-82 ; the last which has appeared (Reconstruction de la Stele du roi 
Fannadu, extracted from the Camples rendus de VAcaddmie dcs Inscriptions, 1892, vol. xx. pp. 262-274) 
announces the discovery of fresh fragments which enable us to understand better the arrangement 
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of these scenes are singularly rude ; men and beasts — indeed, all the figures- — 
have exaggerated proportions, uncouth forms, awkward positions, and an uncer- 
tain and heavy gait. 1 The war ended in a treaty concluded with Enaknlli, 
vicegerent of Gishban, by which Lagask obtained considerable advantages. 
Idin girana gin replaced the stele of Meshilim, overthrown by one of Emtkalli’s 
predecessors, and dug a ditch from the Euphrates 1«> the provinces of G-ticd-u 
_ ~ - fA- y- ~ " -- . to serve benceiorth us n boundary. Ik 

, -> ‘V’’ ‘ iuither levied a tribute <4’ :\.ru im 

lhe h ° n(Si 0f tIlG ^ 
^ aud ’ ael ‘ w^oii ISiiigir.Mt, and 
>,.t w '^‘-A / \ ' % \ th‘- spoil- of t!>e 


“■ Elam, rescued TJrnk and Urn, which 

liad both fallen into the hands of the 

inxa CEXISJt AND IUS FAMILY. 3 , 

people of Gishban, organized an ex- 
pedition against tlio town of Az and killed its vicegerent, in addition u* which 
he burnt Arsua, and devastated the district, of Hishime. He next uhvcied an 
attack against Zuran, king of Udban, 1 and, by vanquishing this Prince on the 
held of battle, he extended his dominion over nearly the whole of liaby Ionia.' 

The prosperity of his dynasty was subjected 1o numerous and si range vicissi- 
tudes. ‘Whether it was that its resources were too feeble to <land tin* exigem-ic-i 
and strain of war for any length of time, or that intestine strife had been tin- 
chief cause of its decline, we cannot say. Its kings married many whw- and 
became surrounded with a numerous progeny: TJrninfr had at least four 


of tlic monument. The fragments have been reproduced in part hr 3Tr:r/f,V“HAi::';v, I ,y, .■(, i . ,, 
Chaldea plo. 8, 4. 

1 For the different views of this monument, see, bel les the 'loCs of 31. Henieoy qu..i, t a ! 

F. Braun, Uelcr altchaldiiische Kiui&t, in the ZuUcihvifL far Amjrivh.yk, voi. ii. pp. 2 2-2 L A * it d] 
head of the same period serves as a tail-piece to the present chapter, p. nfhi of this v.ui-k ft;/. lh.i j hi - 
tjAKKEC, ])ecouv(rte& en Chaldee, pi. 24, No. 1). 

2 Hlchkt and Tmm£AD-T)AilGix, he Cdua historians d'Entki.-dun, in l‘»,r,pU.i>-r‘ hdu? >U <” ir.onmiii 
Acs Inscriptions, pp. 594-597. 

* Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a bas-relief in the (ifLti-i.v-SAiizra . Eemnu rf>t > a 

Chaldte.pl. 2 his. No. 2). Cf. another bas-relief of the same king, p. 707; and for the prub this's 
explanation of these piereed plaques, see p. 717 of the present work. 

* Whether UdbanjTri] is the same as Gishkui[ki] is a question which we are not in a position v, 
answer at present. Henzey seems to admit the identity of both names (Lm (raids sucres (Us mi 
Eanmdovt, clans la Remc d’Assyriohyie, vol. iii. p. 110). 

a Harare; Lee Galets snores du, mi Eannadmu dans la 'Revue d'Amriahgk, vol, iii. pp, 105-112; 
Tu l'keaij-Danuik. le Galet A d’Eunnadou, dans la Revue Siututhjite. vol. v. pp. 00-72. 
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soils,' They often entrusted to their children. or their sons-in-law the govern- 
meat of the small towns which together made up the city : these represented 
so many temporary fiefs, of which the holders were distinguished by the title 
of "vicegerents.” 2 This dismemberment of the supreme authority in the 
interest of princes, who believed for the most part that they had stronger 
claims to the throne than its occupant, was attended with dangers to peace 
and to the permanence of the dynasty. The tests furnish us with evidence 
of the existence of at least half a dozen descendants of Akurgal — Inannatuma 
L, Intemena, his grandson Inannatuma II., all of whom seem to have been 
■\igorons rulers who energetically maintained the supremacy of their city over 
the neighbouring estates. Inannatuma I., however, proved no match in the 
end against Urlamma, the vicegerent of Gishban, and lost part, at least, of the 
lerrit ory acquired by Idingiranagin, but his son Intemena defeated IJrlamma on 
the banks of the Ltimasiria Canal, and, having killed or deposed him, gave the 
vioegermiey of Gishban to a certain Hi, priest of Ninab, who remained, his 
loyal vassal to the end of his days. "With his aid Intemena restored the stelae 
and walls which had been destroyed during the war; he also cleared out the 
old Canals and dug new ones, the most important of which was apparently an 
arm of the Shatt-el-Hai, and ran from the Euphrates to the Tigris, through 
the very centre of the domains of Ghirsu. 3 

Other kings and vicegerents of doubtful sequence were followed lastly by 
Urban and his son Gudea. 1 These were ail piously devoted to bfingirsu in 
general, and in particular to the patron of their choice from among the divinities 
of the ci mnt ry — Papsukai, Dunziranna, and 2s initgal. They restored and enriched 
the temples of these gods: they dedicated to them statues or oblation vases 
fur the welfare of themselves and their families. It would seem, if we arc to 
trust- I he accounts which they give of themselves, that their lives were passed in 
profound peace, v, ithout other care than that of fulfilling their duties to heaven 
and its ministers. Their actual condition, if we could examine it, would 
doubtless appear Jess agreeable and especially less equable ; revolutions in the 
palace would not be wanting, nor struggles with the other peoples of Chaldma, 
with Susiana and even more distant nations. When A.gade rose into power 
in Is or them Babylonia, they fell under its rule, and one of them, Lugal- 

1 Hr,r/LY-HAKZL<y Tjffcuucertw, pi. 2 bis , and Genealogies, in the Rev. d’Assyriologie, vol. II. pp. S2-84. 

2 Akurgal, as hull as his sou Iuingiranagin, seems to have been “ vicegerent ” before becoming 
‘‘Mug” of Lagash (Hbozet, Genealogies de Sirpurla, in the Remus d? Assyriolngie, vol. ii. pp. S2, 83). 

2 I-IruzET, Le Cone d?Eid€m€m dans les Comptes~readus f 189G, pp. 595-597 ; Tjitjee au-D an gi h , h 
Cone (VEnftfm&m, iu (the Rev, d’Assyr., vol. iv. No. 2, col. ii. 11. 28 -42, and col. iii., iv. Fragments of 
vases offered by lutemsna were found at Nipur (Hileeecho 1 , Bahyl. J Exped. of Univ. ofFenn., vol. i. p. 19). 

,f Their inscriptions have been translated by Amiaud ( The Inse. of Telloh , in the Records of the 
Fml, 2nd series, vol. i. pp. 42-77, and vol, ii, pp. 72-108; and in Sabsgo, JDecouvertes, p. 1, ei seep) 
and by Jensen (in the Kcilinschriftliche JBibliothek, vol. iii. part 1, pp. 1C, 17), following Amiaud. 
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‘IT t - r to him iraporta 

I , •’ \ .1 j especially calie 
posterity, was 
V. • . »'. $?,/*. ! foundations, dis 


ushum-gal, acknowledged himself a dependant of Sargon . 1 On the decline 
of Agade, and when that city was superseded by Uru in the hegemony of 
Babylonia proper, the vicegerents of Lagash were transferred with the 
other great towns to the jurisdiction of Uru, and flourished under the 
supremacy of the new dynasty. Gudea, son of Urban, who, if not the most 
powerful of its princes, is at least the soverei$]i 

S if whom we possess the greatest, number^ . 

monuments, captured the town of Anslnv 
Elam, and this is probably not the only * ^ 

paign in which he took part, 11 for he i 
10 1 3r, and 

of his success in an incidental mamn^ 

^ as if he were in a hurry to pass ^ seGmcc ^ 
'■ interesting subjects. That which ^ 

^ to him important in his reign, al v/j^ on 0 » 

; 'j especially called forth the recogr| g p^ onr , 
;[ posterity, was the number of hiy ere ^ 

! foundations, distinguished as they : ^ em 
$ beauty and magnificence. The god o m [ or 
' selves had inspired him in his devout tj 
j takings, and had even revealed to hin.^ 
plans which he was to carry out. An 
nan of venerable aspect appeared to him in* 
ion, and commanded him to build a temple : a 
not know with whom lie had to do, Nina, hit 
c informed him that it was his brother, the god 

‘ " - Ningirsu. This having been made clear, a young 

woman furnished with style and writing tablet was presented to him — -Nisahn, 
the sister of Nina; she made a drawing in his presence, and put before him the 
complete model of a building . 4 He set to work on it non a more, and sent for 
materials to the most distant countries — to Magan, Amanus, the Lebanon, and 
into the mountains which separate the valley of the Upper Tigris from that 
of the Euphrates. The sanctuaries which he decorated, and of which he felt so 
proud, are to-day mere heaps of bricks, now returned to their original clay ; but 
many of the objects which he placed in them, and especially the statues, have 


* Heuzey, La Chronologic (Jkald&nne, in ilic Gonmtes rendus de V Academic de a Inscriptions, 1896, 
pp, M6", 147 ; Thu.tce au-Paxgis, Tahlettesdo Sargou VAneien, in the Corny t a rendus, lS9i5, pp. 

2 'Winctler (Untersuchungen, pp. 41-44, and Geschiahte , pp. 41-11), Jensen ( Keilschriftlichc 
BMiotheli, vol. iii. part 1, pp. 7, S). Upon the relations of the “ vicegerents ” of Lagash to King 
Urania, cf. Heuzey, Leg Gc/idalogics de Sirpurln, in the Jtevue d’Assyriologie, vol. ii, p. 82, et soq. 

3 Brawn by Kauchcr-0 udin, from a stone in the Louvre (IIeuzby-Saezec, L/fecmvertes, pi. 28), 

9 ZmaiSBS, Das Traumgesicht Gudea's, in the Zdtschrijt fur AmjrioLogie , vol, iii. pp. 282-285. 
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traversed the centuries without serious damage before finding a resting-place in 
the Louvre. The sculptors of Lagasli,' after the time of Idingiranagin, had 
been instructed in a good school., and had learned their business. Their 
bas-reliefs are not so good as those of Naramsin ; the execution of them is not 
so refined, the drawing less delicate, and the model- 
ling of the parts not so well thought out. A 
good illustration of their work is the frag- 
ment of a square stele which represents a 
scene of offering or sacrifice . 1 We see in 
the lower part of the picture a female singer, 
who is accompanied by a musician, playing 
on a lyre ornamented with tho head of an ox, 
and a bull in the act of walking. In the 
upper part an individual advances, clad in a 
fringed mantle, and bearing in his right hand 
a kind of round paten, and in his left a short 
staff. An acolyte follows him, his arms brought 
up to his breast, while another individual 
marks, by clapping his hands, the rhythm of 
the ode which a singer like the one below is 
reciting. This fragment is much abraded, 
and its derails, not being clearly exhibited, 
have rather to be guessed at ; but the defaced 
aspect which time has produced is of some 
Her vice to it, since it conceals in some respect 

’ _ r SITTING statve OP GCT'EA . 2 

the rudeness of its workmanship. The statues, 

on the other hand, bear evidence of a precision of chiselling and a skill beyond 
question. Not that there are no fa, nits to be found in the work . 3 They are 
squat, thick, and heavy in form, and seem oppressed by the weight of the 
woollen covering with which the Chaldeans enveloped themselves ; when 
viewed closely, they excito at once the wonder and repulsion of an eye accus- 
tomed to tho delicate grace, and at times somewhat slender form, which usually 
characterized the good statues of the ancient and middle empire of Egypt. 
But when we have got over the effect of first impressions, we can but admire 

5 Inscription li, 11. 61-69 ; cf. Amiavd, The Inscriptions of Tel loh, in the Beeords of the- Paaf, 
2nd series, veil. il. p. 82; and Hec sa? y-Sahz ce, JDecouvcrtes en Chaldee, p. xi.; and Jensen, Inschriften, 
in tho Keilsehriftlidha Bibliathek , vol. iii. part 1, p. S3. 

3 Drawn by Fancher-Gudin (Heuzet-Sauzpi ■, Pimftt** rn, Chaldee, pi. 20). 

3 HiiuzEY-SARZrc, Decomtertfs, pis 9-20. Pehkot-Chipx ra, HMcire de VArt, vol. ii. pp. 592-599, 
have pointed out both their merits and defeats; c£ Oppjsrt, Die Franzlistschen Amgrabungen in 
Ghaldeza , in the Verhandlungen of the 1Y“* Orioaul Congress, vol. ii. pp. 286-238; and F. Reheu, 
Ueher altehaldakche liunst , in the Zeitsdhrift jur Assyriologie, vol. ii. pp. 25-35. 
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the audacity with which the artists attacked their material. This is of hard 
dolerite, offering great resistance to the tool — harder, perhaps, than the diorite 
out of which the Memphite sculptor had to cut his Khephren : they succeeded 
in mastering it, and in handling it as freely as if it were a block of limestone or 
marble. The surface of the breast and back, the muscular development of the 
shoulders and arms, the details of the hands and feet, all the nude portions, 

are treated at once with a 
boldness and attention to 
minutiae rarely met with in 
similar works. The pose is 
lacking in variety ; the in- 
dividual, whether male or 
female, is .sometimes repre- 
sented standing and some- 
times sitting on a low seat, 
the legs brought together, 
the bust rising squarely 
from the hips, the hands 
crossed upon the breast, in 
a posture of submission or 
respectful adoration. The 
mantle passes over the left 
shoulder, leaving the right 
free, and is fastened on the 
right breast, the drapery dis- 
playing awkward and iuart is- 
ticfolds: the latter widens in 
the form of a funnel from top to boitoiu, being bell-shaped around the lower 
part of the body, and barely leaves the ankles exposed. All the large statues 
to be seen at the Louvre have lost their heads; fortunately we possess a few 
separate heads . 1 fclome are completely .shaven, others wear a kind of turban 
affording shade to the forehead and eyes ; among them all we see the same 
qualities and defects which we find in the bodies : a hardness of expression, 
heaviness, absence of vivacity, and yet withal a vigour of reproduction and an 
accurate knowledge of human anatomy. These are instances of what could be 
accomplished in a city of secondary rank ; better things were doubtless pro- 
duced in tho great cities, such as Uru and Babylon. (Ihahhean art, as we 

1 Besides the reproduction on p. 013 of the present work, another of almost the sunn-, form 
but without the turban head-dress, may be seen in JlKi:zrr-,<Am:< iJe'muverits m 
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are able to catoli a glimpse of it in the monuments of Lagash, had neither 
the litheness, nor animation, nor elegance of the 
Egyptian, but it was nevertheless not lacking in 
force, breadth, and originality. Umingirsu suc- 
ceeded his father Gudea, 
to be followed rapidly by ; 
several successive vice- 
gerents, ending, it would 
appear, in Galalamal 
Tiieir Inscriptions are short 
and insignificant, and show 
that they did not enjoy the 
same resources or the same 
favour which enabled Gud ea , 
to reign gloriously. The 
prosperity of Lagash de- 
creased steadily under 
their administration, and they were all the humble 
vassal-* of the King of Uru, Dungi, son of Urbau ; 55 
a fact which tends to make us regard Urbau as having 
been the suzerain upon whom Cndca himself was depend- 
ent . 1 2 3 Urn, the only city among those of Lower CLaldma 
which stands on the right bank of the Euphrates, was a small but strong place, 
and favourably situated for becomiug one of the commercial and industrial 
centres in these distant ages . 0 The Wady ihimmeiu.uot far distant, brought to 



IlZAl* UV ONE OP THE GTATVES 
MJOJI TELLOII." 



STATUE OP fiL'l'E 


1 Tim order in which these princes succeeded each other is uncertain. Their inscriptions have 
been Translated by Antira, The Imxriytiong of Tclfoh, in the Ii-'vmh of the Turf, 2nd sent*.-, vol. ii. 
pji. ICfi-LUS, and by .Jevsent, Die Jitsrhrijten, in th- Krihehriftlfchc Bibliofheh, vol. iii. part 1, pp. 
G0~7i, 72-77. 

2 An individual named T T rniii"iioU dedicated to the goddess Xiulil, for the life of Kiug Dungi, 
a win all votive wig in stone. now iu the Berlin Museum. Winckler recognizes in him iho IJruin- 
gjrsn, eon of Gudea, n ho succeeded him (U/itcrsuchuntjm, pp. 42, 157. No. 7, and GewhieMe, 
[j. 43; el. D ei.iizsgh- Mi’ kbtei:. Genet, Mite, 2nd edit., p. 79). Gala lama also dedicated a statue, now 
broken ( He c. vet- Sa i:zr,e, D&'nti verier, pi. 21, Xo. 4), to Bau, the mother of Lagash, lor Urn life 
of King Dungi (Amjaco, The Inscriptions of fellah. in the* Recants if the Fast 2nd aerie.-, vol. ii. 
p. 10s ; Jesses, Die Infchriftea dor Konige, in the Kt-ihrhrijtiich. BihlioLhek, vol. iii. part 3, pp. 70, 71). 

3 Drawn by Fouchcr-G udin (TlEUZtsY-SAiiUHo, Jkcoimrtcs, pi. 12, Xo. 3); cf. the small head 
forming the tail-piece of Iho table of contents of this chapter, p. 53iS of the present work (IIurKEY- 
j?AKZi;c, Vtfcou wrier. pi, G, Xo. 3), 

* rsoKEER, 'balers uelt ungen . p. 42, and Gcschichte, pp. 40, 42, 43; LEi.iTZ-UH-MtlunTEr., Gdchi elite, 
2nd edit., p. 79, tacitly admit the fact in making Urningirsu the vassal of Dungi. 

s Drawn by Faneher-Gudin, from IIeuzey-Sajizec, V&onverk's, pi. 13. 

15 The ruins of Uru, at Mughtir, have been explored and described by Taylor (Notes on the Ruing 
oj Mu’ieytr, in the Journ. if Royal Asiat. Sec., 18, lo, vol. xv. p. 2G0, et ueq.) and by Loftus ( Traesh and 
Rest archer in Ghahfaa and Simiana, pp. 327-135). Hommel has carefully collected the majority of 
the Ghal&aain documents hearing on the ancient town and its buildings, and the time and character 
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it the riches of Central and Southern Arabia, gold, precious stones, gums, and 
odoriferous resins for the exigencies of worship. Another route, marked out by 
wells, traversed the desert to the land of the semi-fabulous Mashu, and from 
thence perhaps penetrated as far as Southern Syria and the Sinaitic Peninsula - 
Mftgan and Milukhkha on the shores of the Sod Sen this was not the easiest 

but it was the most direef 
route for those bound l'of 
Africa, and products of Egypt 
were no doubt carried along 
it in order lu reach iu the 
shortest time the markets of 
rjru. The Euphrates now runs 
nearly five miles to the north 
of the town, but in ancient 
times it was not so distant 
but passed almost by its gates. 
The cedars, cypresses, and 
pines of Amanus and tlm 
Lebanon, the limestones, 
marbles, and hard stones uf 
Upper fcSyrin, were brought 
down to it by boat ; and 
probably also metals — iron, 
copper, and lead 2 — from the regions bordering the Black Sea. The Shaft -ol- 
Hai, moreover, poured its waters into the Euphrates almost opposite the city, 
and opened up to it commercial relations with the Upper and dfiddlo Tigris/ 4 
And this was not all; whilst some of its boatmen used its canals and rivers as 
highways, another section made their way to the waters of the Persian G uif and 

of their construction (Die Semitisckr-n Y oilier, pp. 20J-2I1; Gesehiehte. pp. 2T2-2LS). The informs'" 
tion horc given as to the commerce of Uru is talreu from ihe inscriptions of Cfitdca; the sphere of 
activity of the vassal state must correspond with sufficient exactitude with Hint rr }},« 
kingdom. The passages may he found collected together by Aiuiaud (jSfrpurht, pp. 13-1;\), Ilnmmoi 
( GcsehichU *, pp. 325-329), Terrien <le Lacoaperie {An Unhnoicn King of Ir'ymh, in tin* liahijhmin n 
and Oriental Record , vol. iv. pp. *193-203). 

1 On these two routes, cf. Dei.attee, VAsie Occidentals dans las Inscriptions Amjrknnes. pp 133,131. 

- It follows from the inscriptions of Gudea that the cedars and other building timber required 
for the temples came from the Amanus ( Statue B, col. v. 1. 28, et peg. ; Ahiavd, The Inscriptions of 
Telloh, in the Records of the Past, 2nd series, vol. ii. p. 79), and the length of the beams proves that 
they must have come by water, in the form of rafts. The mountains of Phoenicia, the Lebanon nod 
Anti-Lebanon, furnished the various kinds of stone employed for the facing of the? walls, or for the 
framework of the doors (id., col. vi. 11. 5-20; of. Hbuzey-Sauzhsci, De'muvertes, pp, ix.-xi.). 

3 If the mountains of Tilla (Asuaud, Inscriptions of Tell oh, In the Records of the Fast, 2nd series, 
vol. ii p. 80, note 1) may be placed near the town of Tela, or tho mountains which separate iko 
‘Upper Tigris from the Middle Euphrates, it was by means of the Shott-et-Hal that the timber of 
this region mentioned on Statue B of Gudea, col. v» 1. 53, et seqL, must have been brought down. 
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traded with the ports on its coast. Eridu, the only city which conld have 
barred their access to the sea, was a town given up to religion, and existed 
only for its temples and its gods . 1 It was not long before it fell under 
the influence of its powerful neighbour, becoming the first port of call for 
vessels proceeding up the Euphrates. In the time of the Greeks and Romans 



the Chaldceans were accustomed to uavigate the Tigris either in round 
flat-bottomed boats, of little draught — “ kufas,” in fact — or on rafts placed 
upon inflated skins, exactly similar in appearance and construction to the 
“ hoicks” of our own day . 8 These keleks were as much at home on the sea as 
upon the river, and they may still be found in the Persian Gulf engaged in the 
coasting trade. Doubtless many of these were included among the vessels of Uni 
mentioned in tho texts , 4 but there were also among the latter those long large 

1 Sus flie plan of Eridu on p. 614 of the present work. Sayee ( Religion of the Anaient Babylonians, 
pp. 134, 130) thinks that Eridu must have been it frequented port in early Chaldautn times. If this 
were the case, it must have ceased to be so in the period under discussion, as it occupies an insig- 
nificant place in the inscriptions of Gudea (Terries we Lacooterie, An Unknown King of Lagash, 
in tli <3 Bahyloniun and Oriental Record, vol. iii. p. 205), 

3 Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a sketch by Ohesxey, Euphrates Expedition, vol. i. p. G10. 

3 The description of boats used on the Tigris has been very faithfully given by Herodotus (i. 194). 
“ Kufa,*’ or basket, is the term used to designate them. (Cuesney, Euphrates Expedition, vol. ii. 
p. 640); cf. p. f>!2 of the present work. Tho “keleks” were employed in piratical expeditions 
(.PUSY, Hist, Nat, vi. 34) or for trading purposes {Per (plus mans Erythrsei, § 27, in Mullbr-Didot, 
Geog. Gr.rei Minores , vol. 5. pp. 278, 279) by the Arabs of the coast; they still serve the same 
purposes among the people dwelling on the shores of the Persian Gulf (Sprbngeb, Die Alte Geographie 
Ambient, p. 128). 

* For instance, the list published in the IF, A. Into., voh ii. pi. 46, No. 1, col. 1. 1. 3, which baa 
bet u translated by Lesorwakt (Etude a Aemdienms, vol. iii. pp. 199-194). 
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rowing-boats with curved stem and stern, Egyptian in their appearance, which 
are to be found roughly incised on some ancient cylinders . 1 These primitive 
fleets were not disposed to risk the navigation of the open sea. They preferred 
to proceed slowly along the shore, hugging it in all cases, except when it was 
necessary to reach some group of neighbouring islands ; many days of navigation 
were thus required to make a passage which one of our smallest sail-boats would 
effect in a few hours, and at the end of their longest voyages they were not very 
distant from their point of departure. It would be a great mistake to suppose 
them capable of sailing round Arabia and of fetching blocks of stone by 
sea from the Sinaitic Peninsula; such an expedition, which would have been 
dangerous even for Greek or Roman galleys, would have been simply impossible 
for them . 2 3 4 * * * If they ever crossed the Strait of Ormuzd, it was an exceptional 
thing, their ordinary voyages being confined within the limits of the gull. 
The merchants of Urn were accustomed to visit regularly the island of Dilniun, 
the land of Magan, the countries of Milukhkha and Gubin ; from these places 
they brought cargoes of diorite for their sculptors, building-timber for their 
architects, perfumes and metals transported from Yemen by land, and possibly 
pearls from the Bahrein Islands. They encountered serious rivalry from the 
sailors of Dilniun and Magan, whose maritime tribes were then as now accus- 
tomed to scour the seas , 8 The risk was great for those who set out on such 
expeditions, perhaps never to return, but the profit was considerable. Urn, 
enriched by its commerce, -was soon in a position to subjugate tiie petty 
neighbouring states — Uruk, Larsam, Lagash, and JJipur. Its territory formed « 
fairly extended sovereignty, whose lords entitled themselves kings of Shorn ir 
and Akkad, and ruled over all Southern Ohaldaea for many centuries . 1 


1 Mf.NA.NT, Heaherolm sur la Ghjptique orientate, vol. i. pp. 99, 109, pi, ii. 4. 

2 This is, however, the opinion of many Assyriologists— Oppert (Bin FramosisAteu An^jmhnnjen 

in Ohaldim, in the Abhandlungen tbs V tm OrientalMm-Gongrcssas, Semit. Sect,, p. 288), Wmekbr 
( Gesehicliie , pp. 48, 44, 327, 828), supported by JBriudloy un-1 Ifcisewoven iJm r<i. >»/ Tran*. Gk-ft-h 
Inst., vol. xxvi. pp. 2SS, oL Other?, following jCtorul (\A>.iigfcs n.ndus tie VA‘-nd<-.tih‘ o : (/,« n) t - 

(ions. 1882, and Histoire tie l’ Art, vol. ii. p, oSS, note 2), have disputed tin* opin''*, n— tor iusr 
Iiommel (Dk St,mifir,cHn YSlker, pp. 217, 218. 459, 195, and (WsA.khte, pp. 281, 283;. 

3 The Yi-s-sels of Dilmmi, Miig.-.n. and Mllukhklui are montlonvd alongside thoat? of Urn (I?n ( n,ry. 
f'ON, IT". A. 2 use., vol. ii. pi. 46, col. i. 11. o-7 ; T-.Esror.MANT, Blades Aocadiennis, vol. Hi. p, 190;. 

4 The signification of the expression c \Slmmtr and Akkad” hug not yet been dearly < -lahluheti 
These two w.»r.ls, which enter into the liilrs of »o many Chuldajan and As.iyvii<n prim-?, 3uu; bu-n 
the .suhje'd of hypotheses too numerous to sunimarLe, Pognou was tin* lir.4 to show that f h, -y 
denoted two districts of the territory subject to the kings of Babylon -AkJc id, on the confines of 

Assyria, and Shumir, whose site is unknown (V Inscription do Batkin, pp. 125-134), and since then 

Assyriologists are, agreed that Akkad signifies especially Upper and Shumir Lower Chaldau. 
"WiiicMer tried recently to prove that befuro they were extended to cover all Guild, -an, Hflumdr and 
Akkad, nr, in non-Sc initio, speech, Kiuugi-Urdu, had had a more restricted application to a kingdom 
of Southern Ohaldssa. of which Uru was the capital ( Burner nnd Akkad, In the MilteUimjen &.& 
Akarh-misek-'Orieulalisehen Ytrcins, vol, i. pp. 6-14; U ribnudhungnn. p. 6J, et set}.; Gesdiiehte, pp. 19, 

20, 28-25, etc.), Lehmann has called this opinion in question (fkhammelmhmukin, Kttnitj to» 

Babijlonicn, p. 68, el aeq.), and the matter remains doubtful. 
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Several of these kings, the Lugalkigubnidudu and the Lugalkisalsi, of 
whom some monuments have been preserved to us, seem to have ex- 
tended their influence beyond these limits prior to the time of Sargon 
the Elder; 1 and we can date the earliest of them with tolerable 
probability. Urbau reigned some time about 2900 b.c. 2 He was an 
energetic builder, and material traces of his activity are to be found every- 
where throughout the country. The temple of the Sun at Larsam, the 
temple of Nina in Uruk, and the temples of Inlilla and N ini ilia in Nipur 



AS AS-'YISIA'NT KITLHK IiAWDif W 11 H BflLTiISG-STONE. 1 

were indebted to him for (heir origin or restoration ; be decorated or repaired 
all structures which were not of his own erection : in Urn itself the sanctuary 
of the moon-god owes its foundation to him, and the fortifications of the city 
won 1 his work . 1 Pungi, his son, uas an indefatigable bricklayer, like his 

1 HiLruLuii', The Babylonian Expedition , vol. i., 2nd part, pp. 51-58. 

1 Thedii-.rory of the name of this prince would furnMi iu itself matier for an interesting memoir. 
II, Ttr-v lin-o.1 rend it “ Urukh ” (On the Thirty Hist, of Babylonia , in G. Rawmssun’s Herodotus, vol. i. 
pp. SoS, and Hindis “ Hu rival; ” (Jonra. of Sue. Lit and Biblictd Record, 18G2), influenced by 
tho King Arii .eh of Ocmsis xiv. i ; Oppert (Exped. en H&opot., vol. i. p. 260, nolo 2, and Hist <le? 
Empires df. Okahlce et d? Assyria, p. 10, et seq.) prefers to cite the “Pater Orokamua” of Ovid 
{Hdnmoi pit., bk. iv. 212), and proposed confidently the reading Urkham, Orfcliam, which prevailed 
hir some time. Then followed Urbagas, Lfrbagus, Likbagas, Eabagas, Urbabi, Likhabi, Tasbabi 
(LnSotXMAST. Tec monument i Caldei ed J ssiri dello collezioni romano, pp. 11-13), Amilapsi (Sc'Hhadek- 
HaC'*x, Die Kulinsehr, vend, dm Alto Testament, 2nd edit., p. SI, note 120), Urea or Aradea (Ifn, 
d evj;k, irfffihichte das Alierthum, vol. i. p. 1GX, note 1, following Drlitzsch), Urban, Urbavi (IIojemel. 
Die St /when. Yother. vol, i. p. 380; GescMchte, p. 331, et seq.), Urgur (Delitzscii-Muilkter, 
(u'jciticlde. 2nd edit,, pp. 77, 7S). 

f Drawn by Faueber-Gudin, from a bas-relief from Konyunjik (Lavaed, The Monuments of Nineveh, 
2nd series, pi. 13; of. Place, Nhdve ci VAmjrie, pi. 13, No. 1). 

Larsam, inscription on a brick found in a tomb (Rawlinson, W. A. Insc., vol. i. pi. 5, No. i. 7); 
Cruk, inscription on a brick from Warka (W. A. Insc., vol. i. pi. 1, No. i. 6); for Nipur wo have 
inscriptions on a black stone and on a brick found at Nifler (W. A. Insc., vol. i. pi. 1, No. i. 8, 9); 
Uni, inscriptions on bricks and cones from Mnglieir (IK A. Insc., vol. i, pi. 3, No. i. 1-5), and in 
a passage on the cylinder of Nabonidos (17. A. Insc., vol, i. pi. 68, No. X, col. i. 11. 5-27). These docu- 
ments liave been collected and translated by Oppert (HisMre des Empires de Chnldife et d’Assyrie, 
pp, 16-20), by Smith ( Early Hist, of Babylonia , in the Transactions of the Bihl. Arch. Soc., vol. i. 
pp. 3-1, 35). by Henant (Babylone et la Chaldee, pp. 73-75), by Wiackler ( Tnschriflen von Konigen, 
iu the Kdlschriffliche Bibliothclc, vol. iii. part 1, pp. 76-81). 
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father : he completed the sanctuary of the moon-god, and constructed buildings 
in Unit, Lagash, and Eutha. 1 There Is no indication in the inscriptions of his 
having been engaged in any civil struggle or in war with a foreign nation ; we 
should make a serious mistake, however, if we concluded from this silence that 
peace was not disturbed in his time. The tie which bound together the petty 
states of which Uru was composed was of the slightest. The sovereign could 
barely claim as his own more than the capital and the district surrounding it; 
the other cities recognized his authority, paid him tribute, did homage to him 
in religious matters, and doubtless rendered him military service also, but each 
one of them nevertheless maintained its particular constitution and obeyed its 
hereditary lords. These lords, it is true, lost their title of king, which now 
belonged exclusively to their suzerain, and each one had to be content in his 
district with the simple designation of “ vicegerent ; 35 but having once fulfilled 
their feudal obligations, they had absolute power over their ancient domains, and 
were able to transmit to their progeny the inheritance they had received from 
their fathers. Gudea probably, and most certainly his successors, ruled in this 
way over Lagash, as a fief depending on the crown of Uru. 2 After the manner 
of the Egyptian barons, the vassals of the kings of Ohaldtea submitted to tlie 
control of their suzerain without resenting his authority as long as they felt 
the curbing influence of a strong hand : but on the least sign of feebleness 
in their master they reasserted themselves, and endeavoured to recover their 
independence. A reign of any length was sure to be disturbed by rebellions 
sometimes difficult to repress ; if we are ignorant of any such, it is owing to 
the fact that inscriptions hitherto discovered are found upuu objects upon which 
an account of a battle would hardly find a lilting place, such us bricks from .1 

1 The completion of ilie leinplo of X3rn, indicated hv tlie pesssmo already oilwl frt.m th>- cylinder 
of Nabonieios (Rwlixsox, TV. J. lux., vol. i. pi. 6S, X.*. :. col. i. It. 5-27), U vtmiiruiid. by :hu <h,- 
covery at Mugboir of ruins containing the name of { fl*. J. hi r., vol. i. pi. \o. ii, 1, 

constructions in tiro temple of Uruk (IF. A. law., vol. i. pi. 2, Xu. 2); eonafruotsuii -if ihu rt-roph- cf 
Ninmar at Ginu, on a Llaeir stone found a! Toll-id {IJ'.J. \<>1. i. pj. g, Non. 2, 1): imcti <juh 

in the temple of Xf-rgal at Kntlia, from a copy made from The original dncutiicul in i l u* time of the 
second Babylonian Empire (Pixem:^, Guide io the A mmi Central Aithin, p. j:c. Aa.t,. r 

mid Akkad , in the Mitt, das Ah. OfimtaUschm Verdin, vol. 1. pp, 23, 10, An. I ; A.uru i>, 
tion imyritnnp. de JDonugi , in the Ztihchrift fur Aenjriologu, voL iii. pp. hi, Vi>). Tin yj dnouiueuu* 
have been collected and translated by Smith (Early Hint of L'ahjhuWi, in the Trait utalinUh of l;,' 1 , 1 . 
Arch. Hoc., vol. i. pp. 80, 87), and by Winekier (Jnrchriftni, in the Keihchrifilwhe lUhluitha:, vol. Hi, 
pi. 1, pp. 80-88). Honmiel (Geshichtc, p. 387) believes that the authority of Ihmgi extended to 
Nineveh ; Amiaud has shown (L'lnsert^t. da Dvuntjhi, in the Znlschrifl jiir At*yr., v< 1. iii. pp, hi, v5) 
that the document upon which Jlommel relies applies to a Quarter of Lagash called Nina, and u«t to 
Nineveh or Assyria. 

s Cf. p. CIS of tho present work. Alongside the princes of Lagash we can cite KhuslthUmir, 
prince of the town of Ishkunsin under Urban (IlAWmsox, W. A , Inse ,, vol. i. pi. 1, No. 30), Kyiula- 
Guzalal, son of 'tlrbabi, prince of Eutha (Fl A. Into., vol. iv. pi. 85, No, 2 ; cf. Avuru, V litre. 11. dt> 
Gudea, in the Zeihclirift fUr Assynohgie, vol. ii. pp. 281-203), and TTrannnhad, son of Lugahharkhi, 
prince of Nipur (Mksakt, Cat, Coll de CUrcy, vol. i. pi. s. No. SC; cf. Amato, Z’Jnse. M. eh Gvdtti, 
1*P« 205, 29G), under Dungi; cf. the cylinder of the latter, p. G23 of the present work. 
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temple, votive cones or cylinders of terra-cotta, amulets or private seals. We 
are still in ignorance as to Dungi’s successors, and the number of years 
during which this first dynasty was able to prolong its existence. We can but 
guess that its empire broke up by disintegration after a period of no long 
duration. Its cities for the most part became emancipated, and their rulers 
proclaimed themselves kings once more. 1 We see that the kingdom of 
Amuanu, for instance, was established on the left bank of the Euphrates, with 
Uruk as its capital, and that three successive sovereigns at least — of whom 
Singashid 2 seems to have been the most active — were able to hold their own 
there. TJru had still, however, sufficient prestige and wealth to make it the 
actual metropolis of the entire country. No one could become the legitimate 
lord of Shumir and Aecad 8 before he had been solemnly enthroned in the 
temple at TJru. Eor many centuries every ambitious kinglet in turn contended 
for its possession and made it his residence. The first of these, about 2500 b.c., 
were the lords of Nishiu, Libitanunit, Gamiladar, Inedin, Bursin I., and 
Ismidagan : 4 afterwards, about 2400 b.c., Gangimum of Nipur made himself 
master of it. 5 The descendants of Gungnnura, amongst others Bursin II. 
Gimilsin, Inesin, reigned gloriously for a few years. Their records show that 
they conquered not only a part of Elam, but part of Syria. 6 They were 
dispossessed in their turn by a family belonging to Larsam, whose two chief 
representatives, as far as we know, were Nurramman and his son Sinidmnam 
(about 2300 b.c.). Naturally enough, Sinidinnam was a builder or repairer of 
temples, bub he added to such work the clearing of the Shatt-el-Hai and the 
excavation of a new canal giving a more direct communication between the 
Shatt and the Tigris, and in thus controlling the water-system of the country 
became worthy of being considered one of the benefactors of Chaldnea. 7 

Of. another arrangement of these local djmasties in Title (Assyr. Babyl. Geschkhte, p. 116, 
vt ito.), iJelitrsch-JIiirdtor ( (JwlUehte , 2nd edit., p. 79, efc set],), Winch] cr (Geechichte Babyl. and 
Assyr,, p. 4-1, of. seq.), Homme] ( Gcschichte, p. .'538, efc seq.). 

The iasoriprinus of fsingashid, Singa.mil, and Bilbauakhi havo been collected by Winekler 
(Inachriffe.ii, in the KdlsahnftUehe Bibliotheh , vol. iii. pi. 1, pp. 82-85). 

" r fhis fact, which was first brought to light by Winekler (Untemichu ngen sur aHorientaliscJien 
( teach tclde, p, la, or feeq.), stands out in the whole history of Sou them Chaldcea at this period. 

4 See in d\ iuckler ( lnschriften , in tho Keilschriftliche BibUoihek , vol. iii. part 1, pp. SI- 87) the 
chiet inscriptions of these kings of Nishin or fshin. Hilprecht added Bursin I. to the lists of tho kings 
of IsLiu ( the Babylonian Expedition, vol. i. pp. 27, 28); cf. Sciiisilr, Notes d'fyigraphic ct d'Jrchdilr.gie 
Jssyrknnes, dans h liecueil tie Travaux, vol. xvii. pp. 37, 38. 

“ Guugunum and Ids successors form tlie XI"* 1 dynasty of Utg. Their inscriptions have been 
collected by Winekler ( Inschriften , in ihe Keilschriftliche Bibliotheh, vol, iv. pi. 1, pp. SG-93). 

e The succession of these kings is not, as yet, firmly established; prevalent views have been put 
forward by Scheil, Notes d'Epigraphie d d’Archeblogie Azsyriem.es, in liecueil da Travaum, vol. xvii. pp- 
37, 38 ; by Hxltrecut, The Babylonian Expedition, vol. ii. 2nd pari,pp. 30-32; and by Thcreav-D A sters, 
La Goniptahilite agricole lb Chaldee, in Itcmie d 1 Assyriologie, vol. iii. pp. 141-149, and Note pour servir 
a la chronologic de la 11° dynastic d'Our, in Heme Sdmiiique, vol. v. pp. 72-74. Thureau-Dangin 
admits the existence of a Dungi II., who would have been the immediate predecessor of Bursin If. 

7 F. UiiJ.iTzscn, Bin Thonlcegel Siuidimams, in the Beitrage mr Assyriologie, vol. i. pp. 801-311, 
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We have here the mere dust of histoiy, rather than history itself: here an 
isolated individual makes his appearance irt the record of his name, to vanish 
when we attempt to lay hold of him ; there, the stem of a dynasty which breaks 
abruptly off, pompous preambles, devout formulas, dedications of objects or 
buildings, here and there the account of some battle, or the indication of some 
foreign country with which relations of friendship or commerce were maintained 
— these are the scanty materials out of which to construct a connected narrative, 
Egypt has not much more to offer us in regard to many of her Pharaohs, but we 
have in her case at least the ascertained framework of her dynasties, in which 
each fact and each new name falls eventually, and after some uncertainty, into 
its proper place. The main outlines of the picture are drawn with sufficient 
exactitude to require no readjustment, the groups are for the most part in their 
fitting positions, the blank spaces or positions not properly occupied are 
gradually restricted, and filled in from day to day ; the expected moment is 
in sight when, the arrangement of the whole being accomplished, it will be 
necessary only to fill in the details. In the ease of Ohaldcea the framework 
itself is wanting, and expedients must be resorted to in order to classify the 
elements entering into its composition. Naramsin is in his proper place, or 
nearly so ; but as for Gudea, what interval separates him from Naramsin, and at 
what distance from Gudea are we to place the kings of Urn ? The beginnings 
of Guild tea have merely a provisional history : the facts in it are certain, but 
the connection of the facts with one another is too often a matter of speculation. 
The arrangement which is put forward at present can be regarded only as 
probable, but it would be difficult to propose a better until the excavations 
have furnished us with fresh material ; it must be accepted merely as an attempt, 
without pledging to it our confidence on the one band, or regarding it with, 
scepticism on the other. 
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tion of lianunun for Tshtar in this triad; the winds awl the legend of Adapa , the attributes 
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of Mcnnman — The addition of goddesses to these ttvo triads ; the insignificant position which 
they occupy. 

Tiie assembly of the gods governs the world : the bird Zu steals the tablets of destiny— 
Destinies are written in the heavens and determined by tJbe movements of the stars; cornets and 
their presiding deities, Ncbo and Ish-tar — The numerical mine of the gods — The arrangement 
of the temples, the local priesthood , festivals, revenues of the gods and gifts made to them — 
Sacrifices, the expiation of crimes— Death and the future of the soul — Tombs and the crc,t“- 
llon of the dead; the royal sepulchres and funerary rites — Hades and Us sovereigns : Kcrgal, 
Mat, the descent of Dinar into the infernal regions , and the possibility of a resurrection — The 
invocation of the dead —The ascen$ion9>f Eiana*. 




LIBATION UfrON THE ALTAR AND SACRIFICE IN THE PRESENCE OF THE GOD. 1 


CHAPTEB VIII. 

THE TEMPLES AND THE GODS OF OHALD/EA. 

rta construction and revenues of the temples — -Popular gods and theological triads — The dead 
and Hades. 


s, fjWZ cities of the Euphrates attract no attention, like those of the 
Nile, hy the magnificence of their ruins, which are witnesses, 
even after centuries of neglect, to the activity of a powerful 
l and industrious people : on the contrary, they are merely 

heaps of rubbish in which no architectural outline can be 
distinguished — mounds of stiff and greyish clay, cracked by 
the sun, washed into deep crevasses by the rain, and bearing 
no apparent traces of the handiwork of man. In the 
estimation of tho Ohaldaoan architects, stone was a 
1 material of secondary consideration : as it was necessary 
& om & great distance and at considerable 
expense, they used it very sparingly, and thou merely for 
lintels, uprights, thresholds, for iiinges on which to hang 
their doors, for dressings in some of their state apartments, in cornices or 
sculptured friezes on the external walls of their buildings; and even then its 
employment suggested rather that of a band of embroidery carefully dis- 
posed on some garment to relieve the plainness of the material. Oru.de brick, 



1 Drawn by Eaucher-Gudin, from tho seal of two “vicegerents” of KTipur (cf. Menant, 
Catalogue de la Collection de M. cle Clercq, vol. i. pi. x., Ho. 86; cf. p. 618, note 2, of the present 
volume)* The intaglio, which is of sappbirine chalcedony, measures I? inch in height. The initial 
vignette, which is also by Paueher-Gudin, represents the figure of a priest or scribe as restored 
by M. H ouzey for the Paris Exhibition of 1889 (ef. IIedzey, Lea Origines orientates de l’ art, vol. i. 
frontispiece and pi, xi,). 
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burnt brick, enamelled brick, but always and everywhere brick was the 
principal element in their construction . 1 * The soil of the marshes or of the 
plains, separated from the pebbles and foreign substances which it contained, 
mixed with grass or chopped straw, moistened with water, and assiduously 

trodden underfoot, furnished 
the ancient builders with 
materials of incredible tena- 
city. This was moulded 
into thin square bricks, eight 
inches to a foot across, and 
three to four inches thick, 
but rarely larger : they were 
stamped on the flat side, by 
means of an incised wooden 
block, with the name of the 
reigning sovereign, and were 
then dried in the sun.- A 
layer of fine mortar or of 
bitumen was sometimes 
spread between the courses, 
or handfuls of reeds would 
be strewn at intervals be- 
tween the brickwork to increase the cohesion : more frequently the crude 
bricks were piled one upon another, and their natural softness and moisture 
brought about their rapid agglutination . 3 As the building proceeded, the 
weight of the courses served to increase still further the adherence of the layers : 

1 For the different sorts of building materia Is in use among the Choldu.-nir, from earlif&t 
antiquity, see rjSEKOT-OmpxEZ, Histoire do VArt da its VAnliqnilC ; ynl. ii. pp. I i'J-125. 

s The making of bricks for the Assyrian monuments of the time of the Hargmids Las barn 
minutely described by Place, Ninive et VJssyrie, vol. i. pp. 211-21 L The mulmds of pr.-wedme wra 
exactly the same as those used under the earliest king known, as has been proved by thr. s..v:inina* 
iion of the bricks taken from the monuments of Urn and Lit gush. 

3 This method of building was noticed by classical writers (Herodotus, i. 179). The word 
*‘ Bowaiieh,” borne by several ancient mounds in Chaldean, signifies, property spi-alring, a nnf nf 
roods (Lorres, Travels and Researches in Chaldxa and Siisiam , p. 168); it is applied only to such 
buildings as are apparently constructed with alternate layers of brick and dried ri ods. Tbo propor- 
tion of ihose layers differs in ceitain localities: iu the ruins of the ancient temple of Befoa at 
Babylon, now called the “ Mujolibeh,” the lines of straw and reeds run uninterruptedly between 
each course of bricks (Her Pouter, Travels, voL ii. p. 311); in the ruins of Akkeikuf, they only 
occur at wider intervals— according to hiiebuhr and Ives, every seventh or eighth course; according 
to Raymond, every seventh course, or sometimes every fifth or sixth course, but in these eases I be 
layer of reeds becomes 3} to 3f inches wide (Sicrt, Voyage a «.c mines do Balylone, Raymond',* 
translation, p. 96, etseq.; Her Poktlr, Travels , vol. ii. p. 278). II. Ruwliuson thinks, on the other 
hand, that all the monuments in which we find layers of straw and reeds between the brick 
•courses belong to tho Parthian period (in G-. Rawlinsos’s Herodotus , 2nd edit., vol. i. p. 252, 
note 4). 
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?iie walls soon became consolidated into a compact mass, in which the horizontal 
strata were distinguishable only by the varied tints of the clay used to make 
the different relays of bricks . 1 2 * Monuments constructed of such a plastic 
material required constant attention and frequent repairs, to keep them in good 
condition : after a few years of neglect they became quite disfigured, the houses 
suffered a partial dissolution 
in every storm, the streets 
were covered with a coating 
of fine mud, and the general 
outline of the buildings and 
habitations grew blurred and 
defaced. Whilst in Egypt 
the main features of the 
towns are still traceable above 
ground, and are so well pre- 
served in places that, while 
excavating them, we are car- 
ried away from the preseut 
into the world of the past, 
the Ohahhean cities, on the 
contrary, are so overthrown 
and seem to have returned so 
thoroughly to the dust from which their founders raised them, that the most 
patient research and the most enlightened imagination can only imperfectly 
reconstitute their arrangement. 

The towns were not enclosed within those square or rectangular enclosures 
with which the engineers of the Pharaohs fortified their strongholds. The 
ground-plan of Urn was an oval , 8 that of Lamm formed almost a circle 
upon the soil . 4 while Uruk and Eridu resembled in shape a sort of irregular 
trapezium . 5 The curtain of tbe citadel looked down on the plain from 
a great height, so that the defenders were almost out of reach of the 
arrows or slings of the besiegers: the remains of the ramparts at Uruk at 
the present day are still forty to fifty feet high, and twenty or more feet in 

1 Pi.ai.e, Niuire el VAmjtie , vol. i. pp. 28, 27. 

2 Drawn by Fauclier-Uudin, from a brick preserved in the Louvre. The bricks bearing his- 
torical inscriptions, -which are sometimes mot with, appear to have been mostly ex- veto offerings 
placed somewhere prominently, and not building materials hidden in Iho masonry. 

i Bee the plan of the ruins of Uru at Muglieir, p. 612 of this History. 

* This appears to have been the case from the description given by Loftns of these ruins (Travels 
ttnd Researches in Chaldean and Susiana, p. 214, et seq.) ; as far as I am aware, no plan exists of 
this town. 

5 Bee the plan of the ruins of Eridu at Abu Shahrein, p. G14 of tills History. 
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thickness at the top. Narrow turrets projected at intervals of every fifty feet 
along the face of the wall : the excavations have not been sufficiently pursued 
to permit of our seeing what system of defence was applied to the entrances . 1 
The area described by these cities was often very large, but the population in 
them was distributed very unequally; the temples in the different quarters 
formed centres around which were clustered the dwellings of the inhabitant-, 
sometimes densely packed, and elsewhere thinly scattered. The largest and 
richest of these temples was usually reserved for the principal deify, whose 
edifices were being continually decorated by the ruling princes, and the extent 
of whose ruins still attracts the traveller. The walls, constructed and repaired 
with bricks stamped with the names of lords of the locality, contain in them- 
selves alone an almost complete history. Did Urban, we may ask, found the 
ziggurat of Nannar in Uru? We meet with his bricks at the base of the 
most ancient portions of the building , 2 and we moreover learn, from cylinders 
unearthed not far from it, that “ for Nannar, the powerful bull of Aim, the sun 
of Bel, his King, TJrbau, the brave hero. King of Uru, had built E-Timila, his 
favourite temple .” 3 The bricks of his son Dnngi are- found mixed with his 
own , 4 while here and there other bricks belonging to subsequent kings, with 
cylinders, cones, and minor objects, strewn between the courses, mark restora- 
tions at various later periods . 5 What is true of one Chaldee, m city is equally 
true of all of them, and the dynasties of Uruk and of Lagash, like those of Uru, 
can be reconstructed from the revelations of their brickwork . 0 The lords of 
heaven promised to the lords of the earth, as a reward of their piety, both 
glory and wealth in this life, and an eternal fame after death : they have, 
indeed, kept their word. The majority of the earliest Ohaldman heroes would 
be unknown to us, were it not for the witness of the ruined sanctuaries which 
they built, and that which they did in the service of their heavenly patrons 

1 Lorres, Travels and Researches in Chaldsea and Snsiuiui, p. 1G9. 

2 Brick brought from Mugheir, now in the British Museum ; published in Rawi,ix?ox, Catcd/urm 
Inscriptions of Western Asia, vol. i. pi. 1, Ho. i. ; ef. Oppeut, Expedition e/i MfsopoUt.nL, vol. j. pit. 
200, 261. 

3 Terra-cotta cylinder from a mound sitaated south of the ruins of the great temple ; published 
in Rawuksox, Cun. Ins . IT'*. -4s., vol. i. pi 1, Ho. i. 4. E-timila pt-enw f«> signify « the L>u.-,u at the 
lofty foundations ; ” under Dimgi, the temple took the name of E-K.kar.-ug, “ the house of tins 
mountain (of the gods) ” (Eavylixson, Cun . Ins. IF. As., vol. i. pi. 2, No. ii. 2), and later, that 
of E-shir-guI, “house of the great radiance” (Eawjiixson, Cm. Ins. If. As., mi. iy. pi 

Ho. G, 1. 9). 

4 Brick from Mugheir, now in the British Museum ; published in Eavvjjlvsox, Cun. hit. IF. As., 
vol. i.pl. 2, No. ii. 1 ; ef, Oppeet, Expedition en Mfsopotamie, vol. L pp. 2G0, 201. 

4 Bricks of Amarsin (Kawlixson, Cun. Ins. W. As., vol. i. pi. 5, Mo. xix.) and of Sinidmnam 
(id., pi. 5, Hu. xs.), cylinder of Nurraminan (ib., pi. 2, Ho. iv.), all found at Mugheir. 

* See the documents in the originals in Rawlixsox, Cun. Ins. W. As., vol. i. pi 2, Ho. vim, and 
in Re. Lexorhaxt, Eludes Aecadiennes, vol. ii. pp. 32i, 325, published in the German translation in 
the first part of vol. iii. of the KeUscliriftliclie JDiblioth-h ; for the kings of Lagasll by Jexhex, 
Jnschri/ten der Kiinige und StailhaUer von Lagasch, p. 10, et Eeq. ; for the kings of Uruk by Wikckuju, 
Tmchriften von KSnigen von Burner und Aklcad, pp. 82-S5. 
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has alone preserved their names from oblivion. Their most extravagant 
devotion, however, cost them less money and effort than that of the Pharaohs 
their eon temporaries. While the latter had to bring from a distance, even 
from the remotest parts of the desert, the different hinds of stone which they 
considered worthy to form part of the decoration of the houses of their gods, 
the Chaldflean kings gathered up outside their very doors the principal material 
for their buildings: should they require any other accessories, they could 
obtain, at the worst, hard stone for their statues and thresholds in Magan and 
Milukhkha, and beams of cedar and cypress in the forests of the Amanus and 
the Upper Tigris . 1 Under these conditions a temple was soon erected, and 
its construction did not demand centuries of continuous labour, like the 
great limestone and granite sanctuaries of Egypt : the same ruler who laid 
the first brick, almost always placed the final one, and succeeding genera- 
tions had only to keep the building in ordinary repair, without altering its 
original plan. The work of construction was in almost every case carried out 
all at one time, designed and finished from the drawings of one architect, and 
bears traces but rarely of those deviations from the earlier plans which 
sometimes make the comprehension of the Theban temples so difficult a 
matter: if the state of decay of certain parts, or more often inadequate 
excavation, frequently prevent us from appreciating their details, we can at 
least reinstate their general outline with tolerable accuracy. 

While the Egyptian temple was spread superficially over a large area, the 
Ohaldiean temple strove to attain as high an elevation as possible . 2 The 
“ ziggurats,” whose angular profile is a special characteristic of the landscapes of 
the Euphrates, were composed of several immense cubes, piled up on one another, 
and diminishing in size up to the small shrine by which they were crowned and 
wherein the god himself was supposed to dwell. There are two principal types of 
these ziggurats. In the first, for which the builders of Lower Ohaldsea showed 
a marked preference, the vertical axis, common to all the superimposed 
stories, did not pass through the centre of the rectangle which served as the 

1 Of. pp. 610, CM of tills History. G-ndea had cedar ( irinna ) brought from tho Amauus (Inscrip- 
tion de hi Si aim. B , col. v. 11. 2S-32, in Hkczev-Sauzec Dccoucerles en Chuldde, pi. 17 ; Auiaud, The 
Inscriptions of Telldh, in the Records of the Past, 2nd series, vol. ii. p. 79, also in tho D&ouveries en 
Chuldti'e, p. ix.; and Jexsek, Insehriften dcr Eonige und StatthaUer von Lagasch, pp. 32-35), and 
diorite from the country of Magan { Inscription de la Statue D dtt Louvre , col. v. 1. 13, v. 1. 1 ; cf. 
Amiavp, The. Inscriptions of Telloh, vol. i. p. 91, also Dtfcoiiverles cn Chaldee, p. six. ; and Jesses, 
Inschriften der Eonige und Siatthalter von Lagasch , pp. 52-55). 

s Tim comparison between the Egyptian and Ghaldman temples has been drawn by tho master- 
hand of Peuiiot-Chipieu, Ilistoire de VAri dans V Antiquity vol. ii. pp. 412-414 ; the objections which 
have been raised against their views by HortMEXi, GescMchfe JBdbyloniens und Assyrians, p. 18, note, 
are connected with a peculiar conception held by the author with regard to Oriental history, and 
appear to mo to ho impossible of acceptation until we know more. Studies, recently undertaken 
with a view to discover if M. Hommel’s Ideas correspond with tho facts, have fully convinced me 
that the Ghaldman “ ziggurat” differed entirely from the pyramid, such us it existed in Egypt. 
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base of the whole building ; it was carried back and placed near to one of the 
narrow ends of the base, so that the back elevation of the temple rose abruptly 
in steep narrow ledges above the plain, while the terraces of the front broadened 
out into wide platforms . 1 The stories are composed of solid blocks of crude brick ; 
up to the present, at least, no traces of internal chambers ha re been found . 8 The 
chapel on the summit could not contain more than one apartment ; an altar stood 
before the door, and access to it was obtained by a straight external staircase, in- 
terrupted at each terrace by a more or less spacious landing . 3 The second type 
of temple frequently found in Northern Chair! tea was represented by a building 
on a square base with seven stories, all of equal height, connected by one or two 
lateral staircases, having on the summit, rite pavilion of the god ; 4 ibis is the 
“ terraced Lower which excited the admiration of the Greeks at Babylon, and 
of which the temple of Bel was the most remarkable example . 5 The ruins of 
it still exist, but it has been so frequently and so completely restored in the 
course of ages, that it is impossible to say how much now remains of the 
original construction. We know of several examples, however, of the other 
type of ziggurat — one at Uru , 0 another at Erkin , 7 a third at TJruk , 5 without 
mentioning those which have not as yet been methodically explored. None of 
them rises directly from the surface of the ground, but they are all built on 

1 It is the ChaUaan temple on a rectangular plan which lias been described in d< mil ...id repaired 
by rjiiUiOT-Caim.z, Uhtoire <le VArt dans VAnUquite, vol. ii. pp. r.So— USO and pi. ii. 

8 Pcrrot-Clnpicz ( llistoire de l’ Art, vol. ii. p. IiS8 and note 1?; admit Hint LctWicti th>* ilr.il and 
second story there was a sort of plinth seven feed in height which c'n\ri\-p"H k*d to the ibumUtimi 
platform, below tho lirsl story. It appears to me, as it <lid to Loft,u« (Travels m"! It rjtrch’S in. 
Chahhm and Sustana, p. 129), that ihe slope which now separates tho two vertical niu—x's <>l hack- 
work “ is accidental, uiul owes its existence to tho destruction of the upper pi rtionof the Awulrfory.” 
Taylor mentions only two storiiv, and evidently considers the slope in qut.ii km to be a 5 *,inL <u rubbish 
{Notes uu the Ruins of Muqajrr, in the Journal of the Royal Aria He Society, vol. xv. pp. 201. 20:; ). 

3 Pcrrot-Chipiez place the staircase leading from the ground-level to tho loiruoi im-ido dm 
building— "‘an arrangement which would have the ail vanh'ge of not interfering with the ou'litm of 
this immense platform, and would not detract from the strength and solidity of its cpj-'amnpe " 
{llistoire da VArt , ole., vol. ii. pp. LISG, 3S7) ; Eebur (Uther alfekaldai Eu Kunst, in tho 7.t ii<dir{ 't far 
A^syrialogip, vol. i. p. 175, l h ) proposes a different combination. At Uru, the winde tU'irense pnywt- 
in front of the platform and "‘leads up to the edgo of the basement of tho i-ec-md story” (Tvylor, 
Notes on the Ruins of Muqnjcr , in tho Journal of the Royal A da lie Society, voh xv. p. 201), tln-’i 
■continues as an inclined plane from the edgu of ihe first story to the terrace of tho second dd„ 
p. 202), forming one single staircase, perhaps of llic same width as this second story, b .tdmglVom the 
base to the summit of the building (Loftcs, Travels and Researches in Ghald.nu i rod Sumtnu, p. J29). 

1 This is tlie Guild; tan t> mph with ft single staircase and on a square ground plan, a uch ns it has 
been defined and restored by jTiatOT-CmMxz, llistoire de VArt, etc., vol, ii. pp. oS’J-U'.m, and pi. iii. 

5 IlniojjOTiis, i. 179-1 St) ; Diodorus, ii. U; Strabo, xvi, J, 5, pp. 737-799,* Abuiax, Juaham, 
Hi. 17. 

6 The ruins of the “ziggurat” of Uru have been described by LoiTts, Travels and Jbmtrrh*, 
etc., pp. 127-13-1 ; and by Taylor, Notes on tie Ruins of jHuqrycr, in ihe Journ. of the Asiatic Sue., 
vol. xv. pp. 290-270. 

• We possess at present no other description of the ruins of Eridu than that by Taylor, Notes on 
Alu-Shalrein and Tel-el-Lahm, in the Journ. of the Asiatic Son,, vol. xv. pp. 102-112. 

h Loftus explored the ruins of Wurka on two different occasions. Tho “ziggurat ” of the temple* 
■of the goddess Nana belonging to that city is now represented by the ruins which the natives of the 
country call Bowarieh (Travels and Researches , etc., pp. 167-170) ; cf. p, 621 of this History. 
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a raised platform, wliicli consequently places the foundations of the temple 
nearly on a level with the roofs of the surrounding houses. The raised plat- 
form of the temple of Nanuar at Urn still measures 20 feet in height, and its 
four angles are orientated exactly to the four cardinal points. Its facade was 
approached by an inclined plane, or by a flight of low steps, and the summit, 
which was surrounded by a low balustrade, was paved with enormous burnt 
bricks. On this terrace, processions at solemn festivals would have ample 
space to perform their evolutions. The lower story of the temple occupies a 



parallelogram of IDS feet in length by 173 feet in width, and rises about 27 
feet in height. 2 The central mass of crude brick has preserved its casing of red 
tiles, cemented with bitumen, almost intact up to the top ; It is strengthened 
by buttresses — nine on the longer and six on the shorter sides— projecting 
about a foot, which relieve its rather bare surface, 3 The second story rises 
to the height of only 20 feet above the first, and when intact could not 

3 Drawn by ffauoher-Gudin. The restoration differs from that proposed by Pj3rbot-Chotez, 
mature dt! VArt dans V Antiquity vol. ii. pi. 3SG, and pi. ii. ; and Fr. Efber, debar altrfialdaische 
Kimst, in the ZeUschrift fur Assyriologie, vol. i. p. 175, l 6 . I have made it by working out tho 
description taken down on the spot by Taylor, Nates on the Ruins of Muqeyer, in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xv, pp, 260-270; and by Lorxus, Travels and Researches in CJutldsoa and 
Susiana, pp, 1 27-131. 

- The dimensions arc taken from Loffus (Travels and Researches in Chaldma and Susiana, p. 129) 

8 Taylor, Notes on the Ruins of Muqeyer , in the Journal of the Asiatic Society , vol. xv. p. 261. 
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have been more than 26 to 30 feet high. 1 Many bricks bearing the stamp 
of Dungi are found among the materials used in the latest restoration, which 
took place about the YI th century before our era ; they have a smooth surface, 
are broken here and there by air-holes, and their very simplicity seems to bear 
witness to the fact that bfabonidos confined himself to the task ol merely restor- 
ing things to the state in which the earlier kings of Urn had left them." Till 
within the last century, traces of a third story to this temple might have been 

distinguished ; nulik<> 
the lower ones, it was 
not of solid brickwork, 
but contained at least 
one chamber: this was 
the Holy of Holies, the 
sanctuary of Naimar." 
The external walls were 
covered with pale blue 

THE TEMPLE OF UBTT IN ITS PRESENT STATE, ACCORDING TO TAYLOR. 1 enamelled tileS havin« 

a polished surface. The interior was panelled with cedar or cypress — rare 
woods procured as articles of commerce from the peoples of the Hurtli and 
West; this woodwork was inlaid in parts with thin leaves of gold, alternating 
with panels of mosaics composed of small pieces of white marble, alabaster, onyx, 
and agate, cut and polished. 2 Here stood tho statue of Nannar, one of those 
stiff and conventionalized figures in the traditional pose handed down from gene- 
ration to generation, and which lingered even in tho Chaldean statues of Greek 
times. The spirit of the god dwelt within it in the same way as the double 
resided in the Egyptian idols, and from thence he watched over the restless 
movements of tho people below, the noise of whose turmoil scarcely reached 
him at that elevation. 

The gods of the Euphrates, like those of the Nile, constituted a count less 
multitude of visible and invisible beings, distributed into tribes and empires 
throughout all the regions of the universe. 0 A particular function or occupation 

1 At tlie present time 11 feet high, plus 5 feet of rubbish, 119 feet long, 75 feet wide (Lorres, 
Travels and Researches in Chaldiea and Susiana , p. 129). 

2 The cylinders of Nabonidos describing the restoration of the temple were found at the four 
angles ox the second story by Taylor, Notes on the Ruins of Mwjeyer, in the Journ. As. Sue., vol. \v. 
pp. 203, 2S1 ; these are the cylinders published in Bawlinsox, Gun. Ins. W. As., vul. i. pi. 08, No. L G&. 

3 Taylor, Notes on the Ruins of Muqeycr, in the Journ, As. S'oc., vol. xv. pp. 2(51, 2(55. 

4 Facsimile by Fauclier-Gf-udin of the drawing published in Taylor, Notes an tho Ruins of Muqeyer, 
in tho Journ. As. Soe, t vol. xv, p. 2G2. 

8 Taylor found fragments of this Mud of decoration at Eridu (Notes on Abu-Shdhrein and Tel-eh 
Lalm, in the Journ. As. Soc., vol. xv. p. 107) : it probably exists at TJru. 

0 The particular nature of the Chaldiean genii or demons was pointed out for tins first time by 
Fe. Lekokuant, La Magie dies les ChaUl&ns ei les Origines Aceadiennes, the translations in which 
have been modified, particularly by Jensen, Be Incantamenlorum sumeHeo-assyriorum seriei qua 
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formed, so to speak, the principality of each one, in which he worked with an 
indefatigable zeal, under the orders of his respective prince or king ; 1 but, whereas 
in Egypt they were on the whole friendly to man, or at the best indifferent 
in regard to him, in Ohaldsea they for the most part pursued him with an im- 
placable hatred, and only seemed to exist in order to destroy him. These monsters 
of alarming aspect, armed with knives and lances, whom the theologians of 
Heliopolis and Thebes confined within the caverns of Hades in the depths 



rnmiKR view of the tumtle of vru m its present stats, according to loftus.® 


of eternal darkness, were believed by the Chaldaeaiis to be let loose in broad 
daylight over the earth,— such were the “gallu” and the “maskim,” the 
“alu” and the “ ufcukku,” besides a score of other demoniacal tribes bear- 
ing curious and mysterious names . 3 Some floated in the air and presided 
over the unhealthy winds. The South-West wind, the most cruel of them all, 
stalked over the solitudes of Arabia, whence he suddenly issued during the 
most oppressive months of the year : he collected round him as he passed the 
malarial, vapours given off by the marshes under the heat of the sun, and he 
spread them over the country, striking down in his violence not only man and 
beast, but destroying harvests, pasturage, and even trees. d The genii of fevers 
and madness crept in silently everywhere, insidious and traitorous as they were . 5 

•licit ur tclmrbu Tahiti a VI, in the Zbilschrifl fur Keilforsdiung, vol. i. pp. 279-822, vol. ii. pp, 15-61, 
and by TallqvisT, die Js&yrische JBeschaSrungsserie Mag U, 1895, but its mythological conclusions have 
remained unaltered on many points. 

1 in Rawlinson (H, <1879, recto, 1. 28, Gun. Ins, W. As., vol. iv. pi. 5) mention is made of a king 
(htgal) of the Lamassi and of other kinds of genii, and particularly of Ann, king of the Seven sons 
of the Earth. 

2 Drawn by Boudiur, from Loftcs, Travels ami Researches in Ghaldtm and Susiana, p. 128. 

3 The enumeration of these names is found ia Fb. Lenokmasi, La Magic dm les Chdldeem, 
pp. 23-86, where the author endeavours to define the character and function of each of those classes 
of demons ; cf. the passages which refer to these creatures collected by Fr. Delitsch, Assyrisches 
WVrtcrlneh , pp. 417, 418, see alu, and pp. 394-399, sub voce ekimmu. 

4 Fit. Lexoiuiant, La Magic chez les ChdldAens ci les Otigines Accadiennes, p. 36, 

8 The most alarmiug of all of them is the demon ‘‘Headache,” against whom a considerable 
number of charms and incantations is given in Eawlwsox, Can. Ins. IE. As., vol. iv. pis. 8, 4, of 
which. a fragment was translated for the first time by Fox Talbot, On the Religious Belief of the 
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The plague alternately slumbered or made furious onslaughts among crowded 
populations . 1 Imps haunted the houses, goblins wandered about the water's 
edge, ghouls lay in wait for travellers in unfrequented places , 3 and the dead 
\\sL quitting their tombs in the night stole stealthily among the living to 
satiate themselves with their blood . 3 The material shapes attributed 
||Jj||| to these murderous beings were supposed to convey to the eye their 
perverse and ferocious characters. They were represented as cun<- 
JLf posite creatures in whom the body of a man would be joim-d 

grotesquely to the limbs of animals in the most unexpected em;- 
kinatious. They worked in as best they could, birds’ claus, tislt-.-.d 
^ /fWM scales, a bull’s tail, several pairs of wings, the head of a lion, vulture, 
hytona, or wolf; when they left the creature a human head, they mad.- 
W wffljL it as hideous and distorted as possible. The South- West, wind v,;m 
vmxwk from all the rest by the multiplicity of fho incoL- 

\ffjmrgk gruous elements of which his person was composed. His dog-Iiko 
body wars supported upon two legs terminating in eagle’s <daws ; in 
i t addition to his arms, which were furnished with sharp talons, he had 

FAJ vWmL four outspread wings, two of which fell behind him, while the 
other two rose up and surrounded liis head; ho had a scorpion’s 
tail, a human face -with large goggle-cycs, bushy eyebrows, 
lleshless cheeks, and retreating lips, showing a formidable row 
of threatening teeth, while from his flattened skull protruded 
hkaiild gemcs . 4 tk e horns of a goat : the entire combination was Sm bidtauis, 
that it even alarmed the gud and put him to flight, when ho was mioxpectodly 


A&syrian*, in the Transactions of the Bill. Arch. Sue., vol. ii. p. Gl. C .mplete iraubhriion.-. Lave Li." 
given by Fk. Lunoemaxt, Etudes Accadiciints, vol. ii. pp. 2:>3-2fi3. vol. iii. pp, 9t5-lUJ„ and by 

Halbyy, Dncvnieuts rdiyitvx Jo V Assyria ct <!e la Chalk',:, pp. 13-29, 51 -93; Jnssos, h: Lt>‘a„L>- 
mentor am, in flit; Zeitschrift fiir Kdlforschumj, vol. i. p. 301 ; ii.wc::. Tin. Jldcgion of Lh: And. -<i 
Babylonians , pp. 15B-1G3. Of. Fb, Lexoioiatj', La Mag/e cUz lea Chain u us, pp. 19, 2o, US, 39. 

1 Incantation against the plague demon in Fit. Leyoi. v \sv, EtuiV.-i Acetal it, < it, s, vol. ii. yp. 
239-251, vol, iii. pp. 9-1-97 ; ef. La Magic chez les ChalOui ns, pp. 17, -1-S. 

s This is the “ Lilat,” the dunon of fixe nigh;, whn sucks the Mood t.f Lor victims, and who is .>f< • o 
mentioned in magical incantations (llAwms-os, Can. Ins. IV. -Is.. vM. ii. pi. 17, cl. ii. 1. 63 ; v-d. h. 
pi. 20, No. 1, verso, 11. 29, GO, etc.). Ou the connection between l Lis demon and iho LULL >>t 
Hebrew tradition, cf. Fit. Lexoksiaxx, La Magic dies les Chohiis-n *, p. GO, uu.l Sat on, 77#.- Ii Ugimt 
of the. Ancient Babylonians, pp. 117, 1-18; Snyue appears to confound iLo ghouls, which utv< c Lave 
existed as nu.n or women, with the va inputs, who are tin, dead of Loth, sexes who have iptiuc.i iii,! 
tomb. 

3 Vampires are frequently mentioned in the magical formulas, JIawlixsox. Can. h,*. IV. -V., Vol. k 
pL 17, cc-1. ii. 11. 6-15, G2, vol. iv. pi. 1, col. i. 11. 19, 50; vol. iv. pi. 29, No. 1, verso, 11. 27, 28, etc.; 
cf. Fr. Leyogoiast, La Magic elnss les ChnlJa its, p. 35; La Tririnatlm u la Science tLs yrc&'jge-i dtez 
lea Cinildtu-ns, pp. 156. 157. In her Descent into the Infernal Regions (cf. p. 091 of tins History*, 
Ishtur threatens to “raise the dead that they may eat the living “ (1. 19). 

4 Drawn by Faueker-Gudin, from a small terra-cotta figure of the Assyrian period, and now in 
the Louvre (LoserusiEit, Notice Les antiqnites assyrieuncs, 3rd edit., p. 57, No. 208). It was one of 
the figures buried under the threshold of one of the gates of ike town at KLursabad, to keep oil' 
baleful influences. 
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confronted with bis own portrait . 1 There was no lack of good genii to combat 
this deformed and vicious band . 2 They too were represented as monsters, but 
monsters of a fine and noble bearing, — griffins, winged lions, lion-headed men, 
and more especially those splendid human-headed bulls, those 
lamassi ” crowned with mitres, whose gigantic statues 
kept watch before the palace and temple gates . 3 Be- 
tween these two races hostility was constantly displayed: 
restrained at one point, it broke out afresh at another, 
and the evil genii, invariably beaten, as invariably 
refused to accept their defeat. Man, less securely armed 
against them than were the gods, was ever meeting with 
them. “ Up there, they are howling, here they lie in wait, 

— they are great worms let loose by heaven — powerful ones 
whose clamour rises above the city — who pour water in 
torrents from heaven, sons who have come out of the 
bosom of the earth. — They twine around the high rafters, 
the great rafters, like a crown ; — they take their way 
from house to house, — for the door cannot stop them, 
nor bar the way, nor repulse them, — for they creep like £ 
under the door — they insinuate themselves like the air bebvveea 
the folding doors, — they separate the bride from the ern- 
braces of tbe bridegroom, — they snatch the child from 
between the knees of fclio man, — they entice the unwary 
from out of his fruitful house, — they are: the threatening 
voice which pursues him from behind .” 3 Their malice extended even to 
animals : “ They force the raven to fly away on the wing, — and they make the 



THE SOUTH-WE-T WIKI’. 


1 Fit. Llxomiaxt, La J Untie ehs Ips Chahl&ns, pp. 4fi, *19, 139; Rcheil, Notes d’Epigraplde ef 
d'Arch&ilogic itavjn'puntfi, R iii., in ilia Uecuril de Travanx, vol. xvl. pp. 33-36, in which, we find 
indicated the principal iiguics known at present which arc supposed to represent the south-west 
wind. 

* The Fame texts confront the “ utuklni,” the “ekimiim,” the “gallu.” and the hateful “alii,” 
with the good utukku,” the good “ekinunu,* the good “g.illu,” and the good “ala” (Sayre, The 
Religion nffh‘ Ancient Babylonians, -p. 400, 11. *14-10 ; of. Fa. Lexobmaxt, La Magic chez las Chaldeans, 
pp. 23, 133, 139). 

3 On tlit* protective character of the winged and human- headed hulls, see Fa. Lexouuaxt, Esrai 
de Comuutiitalfv sur Ips fragments cotmogoidgues de Be'rosp, pp. 79 -SI, and La Magie chez L:s Cltulddens, 
pp. 23, 49, 50. It is described fairly at length in the prayer published by ItA'Wl.txsox, Cun. Ins. IK 
A*., vol. iv. uls. 53, 59, -and translated by Sayce, The Religion of the Ancient Babylonians, p. 5u0, 
lb 31-35. 

* Drawn by Funcher-GmJiti, from the bronze original now in the Louvre. The latter museum 
and the British Museum possess several other figures of the same demon. 

5 ILvwmsox, Cun. Ins. W. As., v*d. iv. pi. i.eol. i. ii. 11-13; ef. Talbot, On the Religious Belief 
of the Assyrians, in the Transactions of the Biblical Archscdogicnl Society, vni. ii. pp. 73-75; Fn. 
LuxOttaiAST, La Magie chez Its Chaldeans, pp. 23, 29,* and Etudes Accadiennes, vol. iii. pp. 79,80; 
O-LTEKT, Fragments Mythologlquns , iu Ledkaix, Histoire d? Israel, vol. ii. n. 469 ; Sayoe, The Religion 
of the Ancient Babylonians, p. *151. 
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swallow to escape from its nest ; — they cause the bull to flee, they cause the 
lamb to flee — they, the bad demons who lay snares .” 1 

The most audacious among them did not fear at times to attach the gods 
of light; on one occasion, in the infancy of the world, they had sought 
to dispossess them and reign in their stead. Without any warning the}’ 
had climbed the heavens, and fallen upon Sin, the moon-god ; they had 
repulsed Shamash, the Sun, and Karnman, both of whom had come to the 
rescue; they had driven Ishtar and Ann from their thrones: the whoh*. Arma- 
ment would have become a prey to them, 
had not Bel aud blush u, Ea and Mer- 
odacb, intervened at the eleventh hour, 
and succeeded in hurling them down to 
the earth, after a terrible battle . 2 They 
never completely recovered from this 
reverse, and the gods raised up as 
rivals to them a class of friendly genii 
— the “ Igigi,” who were governed by 
live heavenly Ammnasd The earthly 
Anunnas, the Anunnaki, had as their chiefs seven sons of Bel, with bodies 
of lions, tigers, and serpents: “the sixth was a tempestuous wind which 
obeyed neither god nor king, — the seventh, a whirlwind, a desolating storm 
which destroys everything.” 5 — ■“ Seven, seven, — in the depth of the abyss oi 
waters they are seven, — and destroyers of heaven they are seven. — They have 
grown up in the depths of the abyss, in the palace; — males they are not, 
females they are not, — they are storms which pass quickly. — They take no 
wife, they give birth to no child, — they know neither compassion nor kindness, 
— they listen to no prayer nor supplication. — As wild horses they are born in 

J Batowsos, Can. Ins. IV. As , voi. iv. pi. 27, No. v. II. 10-23; of. Fit. tanarA.sr, La Ma.jh , 
P- 29, Etudes Accudkmcs, vol. ii. pp. 222, 228, vo 1. iii. pp. 77, 78; Hommu, Din SeuiiEdtui J UPc-.r, 
vol. i. p. 403. 

* This episode in the history of the straggles of t’ao gods with the evil genii « ivlafc-d in « 
magical incantation, partly mutilated (Rawlixsos, Cm. Ins. Tr. As., vol. iv. pi. o). Ii was untie,.! 
by G-, Smith in the Transactions of the Sibl. Arch. Soc., vol. iii. pp. 45S, *150 (ef. Assyrian Bh~ 
coaeries, pp. 898-403, and Chal damn Account of Genesis, pp. 107-112), and was translated by fc'i;. 
Lexoibiant, Lc Magee cltez Us Ckalddem, p. 171 (of. La Gazelle Arch&ilogiqne, 1S7S. pp. 28-35, ami 
Etudes Accadiemes , vol. iii. pp. j 21-131); Oman?, Fragments mytkalogiques, in Ledbain, Uisloirc 
(V Israel , vol, ii. pp. 476-179; Uommel, Die Semitischun Volh.r, pp. 307-312; IIalevy, DanumnvL 
rrfigieux de P Assyria et de la Bubylonie , pp. 20-30, 100-126; Sav ce, The Jteligion of the Ancient 
Babylonians, pp. 463-466. 

( 3 • Dmvri Fauoher-Gudin, from an Assyrian iniaglio published by Layaup, Introduction It I'TtU. 
torn dit Cnlte public, et de.s Mysieres de Mithra, pi. ssv., 5To. I. (cf. Gazette Areh&dogique , 1S7S, p. 20). 

* For tllB “bdgi” and the “ Arnrnna,” cf. Jessex, Uaber cinige sumero-alchadmhen Namen, in 
the Xeilsehrift fur Assyriohgie, vol. 1. p. 7, et scq. ; Sayoe, The Boligion of the Aneient Babylonians, 
pp. 182, 183. 

5 Eawlinson, Cun. Ins. W. As. t vol. iv. pi. 5, col. i. 11. 12-26, 
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the mountains, — they are the enemies of Ea, — they are the agents of the gods ; 
— they are evil, they are evil, — and they are seven, they are seven, they are 
twice seven.” 1 Man, if reduced to his own resources, could have no chance of 
success in struggling against beings who had almost reduced the gods to 
submission. He invoked in his defence the help of the whole universe, the 
spirits of heaven and earth, the spirit of Bel and of lielit, that of H'inib and of 
hiebo, those of Sin, of Ishtur, and of Eamuian ; 2 but G-ibir or Gibil , 3 the Lord 



of Eire, was the most powerful auxiliary in this incessant warfare. The 
offspring of night and of dark waters, the Ammnaki had no greater enemy 
than fire ; whether kindled on the household hearth or upon the altars, its 
appearance put them to flight and dispelled their power. “ Gibil, renowned hero 
in the land, — valiant, son of the Abyss, exalted in the land, — Gibil, thy clear 
/lame, breaking forth, — when it lightens up the darkness, — assigns to all that 
hears a name its own destiny. — The copper and tin, it is thou who dost mix 
them, — gold and silver, it is thou who meltest them, — thou art the companion 
of the goddess Ninkas! — thou art he who exposes his breast to the nightly 

1 Itwnr.iXKOX, Curt. Ins. W. As., vol. iv. pi. 2, col. v. 11. 30-39 ; of. Talbot, On the Religious Belief 
of the Assyrians, in the Transactions of the Bihl. Arch. Soo., vol. ii. pp. 711-75; Pr. Luxormaxt, La 
Ahujie chcs Its Chald&M, p. IS, Etudes Accciditnnes , vol. ill. pp. Si-83; J. Optexit, Fragments wytho- 
loyiqufs, in Ledrain, Hisioire d* Israel, vol. ii. p. 474; Hcoijiel, Die Semitischen, Vollcer, p. 366; 
Satce, Tie Religion of the Ancient Babylonians, pp. 457, 458. 

2 So in the bilingual incantations, Sxiinerinn ami Semitic, published by Rawltxsqx, Gun. Ins. 
W. As., vol. iv. pi. i. col. iii. 11. 63-G8, col. iv. 11. 1-3. 

3 The characteristics of the fire -god and the part he plays in the straggle against the Anannaki 
were studied for the first time by 1?b. Lenoxoiaxt, La Magie, etc., pp. 169-174; they have been 
accurately defined by Tallqvist, die Assyrische BescMdirungsserie Tdaglu, pp. 25-30. 

4 Drawn by Fanciier-Gudin, from Layaeu, Monuments of Nineveh, 1st series, pi. 45, No.l. 
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enemy ! — Cause then, the limbs of man, son of his god, to shine, — make him to 
be bright like the sky, — may he shine like the earth, — may he be bright like 
the interior of the heavens, — may the evil word bo kept far from him, 1 and 
with it the malignant spirits. The very insistence with which help is claimed 
against the Anunnaki shows how much their power was dreaded. The 
Chakltean felt them everywhere about him, and could not move without 
incurring the danger of coming into contact with them, He did not tear them 
so much during the day, as the presence of the luminary deities in the 
heavens reassured him ; but the night belonged to them, and ho was open to 
their attacks. If he lingered in the country at dusk, they were there, under 
the hedges, behind walls and trunks of trees, ready to rush out upon him at 
every turn. If he ventured after sundown into the streets of his village or 
town, he again met with them quarrelling with dogs over the offal on a rubbish 
heap, crouched in the shelter of a doorway, lying hidden in corners where the 
shadows were darkest. Even when barricaded within his house, under the 
immediate protection of his domestic idols, these genii still threatened him 
and left him not a moment’s repose . 2 The number of them was so great that 
lie was unable to protect himself adequately from all of them : when he had 
disarmed the greater portion of them, there were always several remaining 
against whom he had forgotten to take necessary precautions. What must 
have been the total of the subordinate genii, when, towards the IX .' 11 century 
before our era, the oflicial census of the invisible beings stated the number of 
the great gods in heaven and earth to be sixty-five thousand l 3 

We are often much puzzled to say what these various divinities, whose 
names we decipher on the monuments, could possibly have represented. The 
sovereigns of La gash addressed their prayers to Xiugirsu, the valiant champion 
of Inlil; to Xinursag, the lady of the terrestrial mountain; to Niasia, the lord 
of fate; to the King Ninugal; to I.nzn, of whose real name no one has an 
idea; to Inatmii, the queen of battles; to Pasag, to Galalim, to Dunshaganu, 


1 Raw lassos. Him. Tup. W. At> , vol. iv. pi. ] 1, No. 2, verso, 11, 0-28 ; of. Fa. T.ksokmaxt. La Magic 
rhea its Oholdtfeus, pp. 1UD, 17'), Etudes AcctuUt\tn-:<\ vol. ii. pp. OlWli), vol. iii, pp, h'd-iii) ; JI» 

Die Semitisehen T oll.'er, pp. 277, 278; ILauii, Die Siuurt ieeh-Ahkadisehe cfprac/n', in tin* Ft* "l awl* 
lu/ujcn ths .V' * Jutu’inUinjt'ihti Oi'L’itiilixfcn-f'uH'jreM-.*, Semitic So-dUm, pp. 248-271; Su M r, ik 
Delation of the Ancient JJubyloniuns, pp, 487, -iSS. 

s Fit. LkxormaXt, Za Magic cites lea Gholdccne. pp. 27, el rcq. Tin; presence of tin ouiipiriis 
everywhere is shown, among other magical formulas, hy the inoanlaiiou in Ihvv, f.t.Vu's, Ota. Jim. 
TT. As., vol. ii. pi. 18, where we iind enumerated at length the pirns from which limy are to k kepi 
out. The magician closes the house to them, the hedge which surrounds tins hou.w, the yoke laid 
upon the oxen, the tomb, the prison, the well. Uie furnace, the shade, the. vase tor likdimi, ik- 
ravines, the valleys, the mountains, the door fcf. Sayce, The JMvjwtt of the Alien A UuLulmuiu.\ 
pp. 446-4 IS). 

Assurnazirpal, King of Assjrm, speaks in one of ItU inscriptions of these susay-llve thousand 
great gods ol heaven ami earth (Savce, 1 he Religion of the Ancient IkthiihtitJons. p. 214). 
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to Ninmar, to Ningishzida . 1 Gudea raised temples to them in all the cities 
over which his authority extended, and he devoted to these pious foundations 
a yearly income out of his domain land or from the spoils of his wars. “ Gudea, 
the 4 vicegerent 9 of Lagash, after 
Ininnu for Ningirsu, constructed a treasury; a house 
decorated with sculptures, such as no ‘ vicegerent 5 had 
ever before constructed for Ningirsu ; he constructed 
it for him, he wrote his name in it, he made in it a] 
that was needful, and he executed faithfully all the 
words from the mouth of Ningirsu .” 2 The dedica- 
tion of these edifices was accompanied with solomn 
festivals, in which the whole population took an 
active part. “During seven years no grain was 
ground, and the maidservant was the equal of her 
mistress, the slave walked beside his master, and 
in my town the weak rested by the side of the 
strong.” Henceforward Gudea watched scrupu- 
lously lost anything impure should enter and mar 
tbo sanctity of the place. Those wo have enume- 
rated were the ancient Sumerian divinities, but the 
characteristics of most of them would have been lost 
to us, had we not learned, by means of other docu- 
ments, t*j what gods the Semites assimilated them, 
gods who are better known and who are represented under a less barbarous 
aspect Ningirsu, the lord of the division of Lagash which was called 
Girsu, was identified with Ninib; Inlil is Bel, Ninursag is Beltis, Inzu is 
Sin, Inunna is Ishtar, and so on with the rest . 1 The eultus of each, too, was 
not a local eultus, confined to some obscure comer of the country ; they all 

1 The enumeration <<f tlies-o divinities is found, for example, in the inscription on the statue B of 

Gndra in tin- Louvre (H jj u ze r-S-4 nzee, Beam relies en Ckable'e, pis. 16—19 ; cf. Amtaud> Inscriptions 
of TUI oh in the Records of the Past , 2nd series, vnl. ii. pp. 85, S6, and Beeouverfes en Ckatdfo, pp. 
vii.-xv.; J exsex, lusvhriften rh>r Kduige uutl Statihaltcr von Lagascli, in the Kcihchrifllidie Bihlio- 
Iheh, vol. i ii. 1st pan, pp. -10, 47). The transcriptions vary with different authors: where Jenson 
gives Ninursag, Amiaud r< ads Ningharsag ; ihe Dnnshaguua of these two authors becomes Shulsha- 
gamt for JJeua Inscriptions de Gudea, puteshi de Lugaslui (in the Zcitschrifb fur Assyriologie, 

\ol. vili. pp. id, li), and else where the goddess Gatnmdng becomes without reason Gasig(0-clug. 

2 HErzhY-SARzne, Bfrouvertcs en Chaldee, pi. vL 1. 70, col. viii. 1. 9 ; cf. Amiaud, The Inscriptions 
tf Tdlah, in the Records of the Vast, 2nd series, vol. ii. 82, 83, and in the D&cnuvertea en Chaldde, 
pp. si,, xii. ; Jr.ssEX, I use. der Kunhje nnd Statth. von Lagasch, in the Keilschriftlichr, Bihlioiheh, 
vol. iii. 1st part, pp. 33, 39, 

3 Drawn by Faudxer-Gn&in, from Huczey-Sarzeo, B(fcoureH>s en Chaldee, pi. 22, No. 5. The 
attribution of this figure Lo Ningirsu is very prubable, but not wholly certain. 

* Of. on this subject the memoir of Amiaud, Sirpourla, d*apres les Inscriptions de la Collection de 
Farzec, p. 15, ei seq., where possible identifications of the names of Sumerian gods worshipped at 
Telloh, with those of Semitic gods, are given, but with a prudent reserve, and the chapter in Tielte- 
GismiiCir, Gesehichte der Religion ini Alterium, vol. i. pp. 145-151. 
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were rulers over the whole of Chaldaea, in the north as in the south, at Uruk, 
at Urn, at Larsarn, at Nipur, even in Babylon itself. Inlil was the ruler of the 
earth and of Hades , 1 Babbar was the sun, Inzu the moon, Inanna-Anunit the 
morning and evening star and the goddess of love , 2 * * 5 * * at a time when two distinct 
religions and two rival groups of gods existed side by side on the banks of the 
Euphrates. The Sumerian language is for us, at the present day, but a 
collection of strange names, of whose meaning and pronunciation we are often 
ignorant. We may well ask what beings and beliefs were originally hidden 
under these barbaric combinations of syllables which are conshmtly recurring 
in the inscriptions of the oldest dynasties, such as Pasag, Dunshagana, Dumu/.i- 
Zuaba, and a score of others. The priests of subsequent times claimed to 
define exactly the attributes of each of them, and probably their statements 
are, in the main, correct. But it is impossible for us to gauge the motives 
which determined the assimilation of some of these divinities, the fashion in 
which it was canned out, the mutual concessions which Semite and Sumerian 
must have made before they could arrive at an understanding, and before the 
primitive characteristics of each deity were softened down or entirely effaced in 
the process. Many of these divine personages, such as Ea, s Mcrodaeh ; 1 Ishtaiy 
are so completely transformed, that we may well ask to which of the two people 
they owed their origin. The Semites finally gained the ascendency oyer ttieii* 
rivals, and the Sumerian gods from thenceforward preserved an independent 
existence only in connection with magic, divination, and the science of fore- 
telling events, and also in the formulas of exorcists and physicians to which 
the harshness of their names lent a greater weight. Elsewhere it uas JVi 
and Sin, Shamash and Ihimman, who were universally worshipped, but a Bel, 
a Sin, a Shamash, who still betrayed traces of their former connection with the 
Sumerian Inlil and Inzu, with Babbar and Mermer . 8 In whatever language, 

1 Pi:. Lexomiaxt, In Magic chas fa Chald&n % pp. 132— loi (where {lit* name reel Mn!-iro 
instead of Multil, a variant of Iniil ) ; SayciJ, The Rnl/gion of the Ancient Babylonians 1 , pp. 1 id-l-J;). 

" For Anuuif-Tnanna, tins Morning- Star, and for tin? ufciuUi*'* confounded with b> set: the 
researches of Savck, The Religion of the Ancient Babylonians, pp. I82-JS1. 

• ! Ea, the god of the aky&s and of tlio primawal waters, is, according to Fr, Li-normant, W.initvkin 
or Accadian (La Maple nhez les Choldtfms, p. 118); Hoiamol (fin. v r'u:iliiAiOi, Tou-r, p, JiTJ’o aul 
Sayce (llte Religion of the Ancient Babylonians , pp. 101, 105, UJ2-131) both s- harc this vkv,. 

1 Saveo (The llJvdm of the Ancient Babylonians* p. JOtJ) does not venture to pro.u ■mw 1 • whether 
the mono of Marduk-Merodach is Semitic or Sumerian ; Hummed (Die t$otailh>-h''i t Slhr, pp. y.'U, 
877, and Gael Tide Babylonia* und Assyrians, pp. 255, 256, 266) Ludievoa it (o bo Humeriitn, uu uli- > 
do Jenson (Die Eamoiogie dcr Babyhnkr , pp. 212, 24B) and Lenonnant (La Magic chcz Ls Chub lam* 
P- 12U 

5 Islitar is Sumerian or Accadian, according to Fr. Deliizsch in bis early works (Ttie Ghuldxischn 

Genesis, p. £78), and Honimel (Pie Semilhchen YoTker ,p. 883, and Gcschichte Ttalgbnkns und Assyrians, 
pp. 257, 266) and Sayce ( The Religion of the Ancient Babylonians , pp. 252-26] >. 

On Ike identity of the Sumerian god whose name is road indifferently Merruor, Mem, with Iho 

Semitic Ranmian, cf. Fn. Liexormakt, Les Moms do Vairain et du cuivi'e dans les deux Iwigin a dt-si 
■iMcriptione tsundiformes de la Chaldee et de I s Assyria, in the Transactions of tho Bill. Arch Sac., vul. 
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however, they were addressed, by whatever name they werb called upon, they 
did not fail to hear and grant a favourable reply to the appeals of the faithful. 

Whether Sumerian or Semitic, the gods, like those of Egypt, were not 
abstract personages, guiding in a metaphysical fashion the forces of nature . 1 
Each of them contained in himself one of the principal elements of which our 
universe is composed, — earth, water, sky, sun, moon, and the stars which moved 
around the terrestrial mountain. The succession of natural phenomena with 
them was not the result of unalterable laws ; it was due entirely to a series of 
voluntary acts, accomplished by beings of different grades of intelligence and 
power. Every part of the great whole is represented by a god, a god who is a 
man, a Ohakhean, who, although of a liner and more lasting nature than other 
Chakheans, possesses nevertheless the same instincts and is swayed by the 
same passions. He is, as a rule, wanting in that somewhat lithe grace of form, 
and in that rather easy-going good-nature, which were the primary characteristics 
of the Egyptian gods: the Ohaldcean divinity has the broad shoulders, the 
thick-set figure and projecting muscles of the people over whom he rules ; he 
has their hasty and violent temperament, their coarse sensuality, their cruel 
and warlike propensities, their boldness in conceiving undertakings, and their 
obstinate tenacity in carrying them out. Their goddesses are modelled on the 
type of the Chahitean women, or, more properly speaking, on that of their queens. 
The majority of them do not quit the harem, and have no other ambition than 
to become speedily the mother of a numerous offspring. Those who openly 
reject the rigid constraints of such a life, and who sock to share the rank 
of the gods, seem to lose ail self-restraint when they put off the veil : like 
Ishtar, they exchange a life of severe chastity for the lowest debauchery, and 
they subject their followers to the same irregular life which they themselves 
have led. “ Every woman born in the country must enter once during her 
lifetime the enclosure of the temple of Aphrodite, must there sit down and 

vii. p. 300, No. 1; Pogn'on', TJ Tn^r teflon da Mgrou-ndrar T ' , roi d’Assyrie, pp. 22, 23; Sayoe, The 
Jldiyion of the Ancient Bdln/lonians, p. 202. 

1 The general outline of the Chaldreo-Assyriau religions wns completely reconstituted by tiio 
earlier Atsyriulogisrs: it was fully traced out in the two memoirs of Hihcks, Oh the Assyrian 
Mythology (in the Memoirs of the Irish AecuRmy, November, iSa-i, vol. xxii. pp. 405-422), and by H» 
RawliNsux, On the Itdiip'on of the Babylonians and Assyrians (in the Herodotus of Ct. Bawlinson, 
2nd edit., vol. i. pp. 480-527). It was considerably added to by tlie researches of Fr. Lonorrau.nl, in 
ids Ft mi sur Is fragments eosmogonigues dc Berose, and above ail by his two works on Lu, Mag in ehez 
les Chaldel ns d Lis Sources AccadRnnes, and on La Divination et la science dcs prdsages. Since then, 
many errors have been corrected and many now facts pointed out by contemporary Assyriologists, 
although no one has as yet ventured to give a complete exposition of all that is known up Lo 
the present time about Ch aid man and Assyrian mythology; wo have to fall hack upon the abstracts 
published by Fn. LtxoraiAxr, Histoire Anaimne des pevples cle l’ Orient, Glh edit., vol. vi.; by MC'Udter- 
Dbw.tzsch, Geychichte Babylonians und Assyrien s, 2nd edifc.,pp. 23-53; by E». Meyer, Geschiehte des. 
Attedhums, vol. i. pp. 174-183, or the very instructive summary which has been recently given by 
TiELE-GniiiacH, Geschiehte dsr Religion im Altertum his auf Alexander den Grossen, vol. i. p. 132, ct seep 
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unite herself to a stranger. Many who are wealthy are too proud to mix with 
the rest, and repair thither in closed chariots, followed hy a considerable train 
of slaves. The greater number seat themselves on the sacred pavement, with 
a cord twisted about their heads, — and there is always a great crowd there, 
coming and going; the women being divided hy ropes into long lanes, down 
which strangers pass to make their choice. A woman who has once taken her 
place here cannot return home until a stranger has thrown into her lap a silver 
coin, and has led her away with him beyond the limits of the sacred enclosure. 
As he throws the money he pronounces these words: ‘May the goddess 
Mylitta make thee happy ! s — Mow, among the Assyrians, Aphrodite is called 
Mylitta. The silver coin may be of any value, but none may refuse it, that is 
forbidden by tbe law, for, once thrown, it is sacred. The woman follows the first 
man who throws her the money, and repels no one. When once she has 
accompanied him, and has thus satisfied the goddess, she returns to her home, 
and from thenceforth, however large the sum offered to her, she will yield to 
no one. The women who are tall or beautiful soon return to their homes, but 
those who are ugly remain a long time before they are able to comply with 
the law ; some of them are obliged to wait three or four years within the 
enclosure / 1 1 1 This custom still existed in the V th century before our era, and 
the Greeks who visited Babylon about that time found it still in full force. 

The gods, who had begun by being the actual material of the element 
which was their attribute, became successively the spirit of it, then its ruler . 2 
They continued at first to reside in it, but in the course of time they wore 
separated from it, and each was allowed to enter the domain of another, dwell 
in it, and even command it, as they could have done in their oivn, till finally the 
greater number of them wore identified with the firmament. Bel, the lord of the 
earth, and JSa, the ruler of the waters, passed into the heavens, which did not 
belong to them, and took their places beside Ami : the pathways were pointed 
out which they had made for themselves across the celestial vault, in order 
to inspect their kingdoms from the exalted heights to which they had been 
raised ; that of Bel was in the Tropic of Cancer, that of Ea in the Tropic of 

1 Herodotus, i. 10D ; ef. Stria no, xvi. p. JOSS, who probably has merely quoted this jwwiw from 
Herodotus, or sorao writer who copied from Herodotus. We meet with u direct, idludou to this same 
oufetom in the Bible, in thoiWr of JJarudi : “The women als-o, with cord® about them, bitting iu the 
wavs, bum bran for perfume ; but if any of them, drawn by some that pu.-mdli by, lie with him, the 
roptoaehfclh her fellow, that she was not thought as worthy as herself, nor her curd broken” (ch. 
vi. 40). 

Fb, T.ekqbjiant, La Marjie chez ks Chalihft-ns, p. 144, et scq., whore the author shows how Ana- 
Anu, after having at first been the Heaven itself, the starry vuulfc slroiehed above the earth, b, v:\mu 
successively the spirit ef Heaven (A i-am% and finally the- supreme ruler of the world: according to 
Ben oral ant, it was the Semites in particular who transformed the primitive spirit into au actual 
god-king. 
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Capricorn . 1 They gathered around them all the divinities who could easily he 
abstracted from the function or object to which they were united, and they 
thus constituted a kind of divine aristocracy, comprising' all the most powerful 
beings who guided the fortunes of the world. The number of them was con- 
siderable, for they reckoned seven supreme and magnificent gods, fifty great 
gods of heaven and earth, three hundred celestial spirits, and sis hundred 
terrestrial spirits . 2 Each of them deputed representatives here below, who 
received the homage of mankind for him, and signified to them his will. The 
god revealed himself in dreams to his seers and imparled to them the course 
of coming events , 3 or, in some cases, inspired them suddenly and spoke 
by their mouth: their utterances, taken down and commented on by their 
assistants, were regarded as infallible oracles. But the number of mortal men 
possessing adequate powers, and gifted with sufficiently acute senses to bear 
without danger the near presence of a god, was necessarily limited ; communi- 
cations were, therefore, more often established by means of various objects, whose 
grosser substance lessened for human intelligence and flesh and blood the 
dangers of direct contact with an immortal. The statues hidden in the recesses 
of the temples or erected on the summits of the “ ziggurats” became imbued, 
by virtue of their consecration, with the actual body of the god whom they 
represented, and whose name was written either on the base or garment of the 
statue . 4 The sovereign who dedicated them, summoned them to speak in the 
days to come, and from thenceforth they spoke: when they were interrogated 
according to the rite instituted specially for each one, that part of the celestial 
soul, which by means of the prayers had been attracted to and held captive by 
the statue, could not refuse to reply . 5 Were there for this purpose special 

1 Tho removal of 15*1 uiul Ea to heaven and the placing of them beside Aim, already noticed by 
riclirader (Stud Ian nvil Kritiken , 3S74, ]>. 311 J, and tlie identification of the “Ways of Bel and Ea” 
willi (he Tropics, have been made the subjects of study, and the problems arising out of them have 
boon eoivf .1 by Jesses, Die Eomohgic chr jFIabtjloaitr, pp. 19-37. 

s This number is lliat furnished by the tablet in the British Museum quoted by G. Smith, in 
his article in ihe North British Review, January, 1870, p. 309. 

a A prophetic dream is mentioned upon one of the statues of Telloh (Zimhuhx, Das Traimgesiehi 
Gurlcu’s, in the Z> itschrift fur Asvrridlogie, vol. iii. pp. 232-233 ; cf. p. 010 of this History). In the 
records of Asaurl ‘anipal we find mention of several “seers” — shubru —one of whom predicts the general 
triumph of the king over his enemies ( Cylinder of Itassam, col. iii. 11. 118-127), and of whom another 
announces in the name of Ishtnr the victory over the Elamites and encourages the Assyrian army to 
cross a torrent swollen by rains (id., col. v. 11. 97-103), while a third sees in a dream the defeat 
and death of the King of Elam ( Gi/li.uler B, cob v. 11. -ID-76, in G. Smith, History of Assurbanipul, 
pp. 123-120). These “seers” are mentioned in the tests of GSudca with the prophetesses “ who tell 
the message” of the gods ( Statue B du Louvre, in Heo^ey-Saiizhg, FouiUes en Chaldee, pi. 16, col. iv. 
11. 1-3; of. Amato, The I ascriptions of Telloh , in the Records of the Bast, 2nd series, vol. i. p. 78. 

* Jn a formula drawn up against evil spirits, for the purpose of making talismauie figures for the 
protection of houses, it is said of Merodach that he “ inhabits the image ashibu s ulam — which lias 
been made of him by the magician (Rawlixpos, Cun. Ins, W. As., vol. iv. pi. 21, No. 1, II. 10, 41 ; 
cf. Eh. Eenoioiast, Etudes Aemdiennes, vol. ii. pp. 272, 273; vol. iii. pp. 104-106). 

5 This is what Gudea says, when, describing his own statue which he had placed in tho temple 
•of Telloh, lie adds that “he gave the order to the statue: ‘To the statue of my king, speak’!” 
(A miau d, in Heuzev-Sabzec, Deeouvertes en Chaldde, p. xii. 11. 21-25). The statue of tho king, inspired 
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images, as in Egypt, which were cleverly contrived so as to emit sounds by 
the pulling of a string by the hidden prophet ? Voices resounded at night in 
the darkness of the sanctuaries, and particularly when a king came there to 
prostrate himself for the purpose of learning the future : his rank alone, which 
raised him halfway to heaven, prepared him to receive the word from on high 
by the mouth of the image . 1 More frequently a priest, accustomed from child- 

_ hood to the office, possessed 
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the various signs by meciu 
of which the divine will w u< 
made known. The spirit of 
the god inspired, moreover; 
whatever seemed good to 
him, and frequently entered 
into objects where we should least have expected to find it. It animated stone,-, 
particularly such as fell from heaven ; 3 also trees, as, for example, the tree of 
Eridu which pronounced oracles ; 4 and, besides the battle-mace, with a granile 
head fixed on a wooden handle , 3 the axe of flamman , 0 lances ma le on tin- 
model of Gilgames* fairy javelin, which came and wem at its master’s order-, 
without needing to be touched . 7 Such objects, when it was once ns>*ertahu i 


by that of ilie god, would thenceforth speak when interrogated according U> ih<- IcrmuLirli vb.i: 
is add of the divine or royal slutm-s dedicated m tlie temples of Egypi, pp. 110, l— 1 * "t this volvm . 
A number of oracles regularly obtained m llie time of Asar’ mldou and A&giU'bfU)..ib.iMiii\t; been publi -In ■■ 
by Kstudtzon, As&in itch. Ctbcte und de.i Scninengutt , 1S:)3. 

1 For instance, the Assyrian King Afcsnirbaiiipal heirs at night, in the sanctuary of Hilar « *1: 
Arbcla, the voice of the goddess herself promising him help ayaim-t 'I'iumm: n, iho Kiug <■;' I'-L.m 
(Cylinder li, col. v. 11. 2G-49, in G Pwirir, Hi: fury of Aseneh'-itqal, pp. 120-12;!). 

2 Drawn 1.} Funeker-Gudin, from (he Clialdwsti intaglio rcpriidueul in Iluzn-^ro. 
vertes at Chaldee, pi 00 “% No. 13’*. 

3 Satoe, The Religion of the Aneinit Buhjluninu h, p. 110; on ihc persibl.- pr. .i.noe o r . ’ien -i 
tree in one of tho sanctuaries of Urn, or of a meteoric stone oou,-.oeru U d Jo tile j.mnn-gi i, rvn. »•& 
HoJiaii’ii, Die SemiLclum Volka- mil Sysackru. pp. 200, 207. 

4 The tree of Eviduis described in Tablet K, iii. (ILuviaasoa, Can. ht<. 1!'. At., vd. iv. pi, Id; 
of Lite British Jluefeiim ; of. Satci:, llelbj. of Anr. Babylonia as, pp. 2;i s! -;M2, 171, 11. fO-fid, \v*- re h B 
identified with the ( ‘online tree. T agree ivi ill Jn'wrx, J)h Z\'‘St/io7u ; /'e s etc., p. 2!‘.t,n. l.lhil fifi.-tu P ,v‘ 
its oracles through the medium of a priest .attached io iJ> guardfoi).»hip. Ti’e.-ubiec', of Lb- •.>*)• -red t.v* -■ 
in Egyp<, and of the worship rendered io them, has bum treated of in pp. 121, 122 uf f ui.-s Viloa.e, 

5 The battle-niaee placed upright upon the altar, and receiving the homage of a i u:i ■ 

in front of if, is not lufnqttcnily seen on A.-aymn cylinders; ef. on tin- subject of ihi- worshij , 
IIeiZev, Le,t Origins a oriental-? de V Art, vol. i. pp. It is jnssildo that the. o;i»rmoa-' .ihuv- 

Iiead of the mace of the vicegerent Ningirsumudu (Hei'/i.t, Jl< eoiidrurtioii port telle d“ la Ail »/" 
roi Eannmlu, in thn Ct-aipi&i re.iilv » de. V Academe do Inscription'*, 381*2, v.il. as. p. 270, null La 
Lance cohmtnh d' tedaidutr, Hid., ISilfi, vol. xxi, p. 310) may be out of tla-a - dhiuc maces svoodiipp>-d 
in tbo temples, The whii), placed in the illustration by tho side tf iho tv,o innci+, i-hi.vfd in ihe 
honours which they received. 

6 The battle-axe s<i up on an altar to receive the offering of a priest or de voice had ntti-ntiou 
first called it by A, m: LoxuimraEa, (L'uvret, vol. i. pp. 170, 171 , 218-221. 

7 One of these bronze or copper lances, decorated with small bas-reliefs, was found by M. de 
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that they were imbued with the divine spirit, were placed upon the altar and 
worshipped with as much veneration as were the statues themselves. Animals 
never became objects of habitual worship as in Egypt : some of them, however, 
such as the bull and lion, were closely allied to the gods, and birds 
unconsciously betrayed by their Sight or cries the secrets of 
futurity . x In addition to all these, each family possessed its house- 
hold gods, to whom its members recited prayers and poured liba- 
tions night and morning, and whose statues set up over the 
domestic hearth defended it from the snares of the evil ones . 2 
The State religion, which all the inhabitants of the same Arsi * 

city, from the king down to the lowest slave, were solemnly 
bound to observe, really represented to the Chaldteans but a 
tithe of their religious life : it included some dozen gods, no 
doubt the most important, but it more or less left out of 
account all the others, whose anger, if aroused by neglect, 
migSit become dangerous. The private devotion of individuals 
supplemented the State religion by furnishing worshippers for 
most of the neglected divinities, and thus compensated for 
what was lacking in the official public worship of the 
community. 

If the idea of uniting all these divine beings into a single 
supreme one, who would combine within himself all their / 
elements and the whole of their powers, ever for a moment /T 
crossed the mind of some Ohaldeean theologian, it never 
spread to the people as a whole. Among all the thou- 
sands of tablets or inscribed stones on which we find recorded prayeis 
and magical formulas, wo have as yet discovered no document treating of the 
existence of a supreme? god, or even containing the faintest allusion Lo a divine 
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Stirzeo in the ruins of ft kind of villa belonging to the princes of Lugasli ; it is now in the Louvre; 
cf. Hevzev, La LtihC'j colossal; d’lzJouhar c: Ls noucclks fuuillas de 31 de Sctrzec, in the Coniptes 
nndnsdo V Academe des Inscriptions et JJdlcs-Lettrcs, 1S92, vol. xxi. p. 305, et seep 

1 Animal forms are almost always restricted either lo the genii, the constellations, or the secondary 
forms of tlie greater divinities : Ea, however, is represented by a man w h li a fish’s tail, or as a wan 
clothed with a fish-skin, which would appear to indicate that at the outset lie was considered to be 
an itciual iiah. For the prophetic faculties attributed to birds by the priests, of. Fr. LissroMiAvr, 
La Divination chcz hs Ohuld&ns, p. 52, el seij. 

- The images of these go<ls acted as amulets, and the fact of their presenco alone repelled tlie 
evil spirits. At Khorsabad they were found buried under the threshold of the city gates (Place, 
Mnive U l’ Assyria, vol. i. p. IDS, et se(p). A bilingual tablet in the British Museum has preserved 
for us the formula of consecration which was supposed to invest these protecting statuettes with 
divine powers (Pis. Lexurmast, Etudes accadknues, vol. ii. pp. 267-277, ami vol. hi. pp. 
101 - 100 ). 

s Drawn by Fauclier-Oudin, from the terra-cotta figurine of Assyrian dale now in the Louvre 
(cf. A uk LoXtfmiJLR, Notice das Antiqnites msyriennes, 3rd edit,, p. 57, No. 262. 
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unity. 1 We meet indeed with, many passages in which this or that divinity 
boasts of his power, eloquently depreciating that of his rivals, and ending his 
discourse with the injunction to worship him alone : “ Man who shall come after, 
trust in Nebo, trust in no other god ! ” 3 The very expressions which are used, 
commanding future races to abandon the rest of the immortals in favour of Ncbo, 
prove that even those who prided themselves on being worshippers of one god 
realized how far they were from believing in the unity of God. They strenuously 
asserted that the idol of their choice was far superior to many others, but 
it never occurred to them to proclaim that he had. absorbed them all into 
himself, and that he remained alone in his glory, contemplating the world, 
his creature. Side by side with those who expressed this belief in hTebo, an 
inhabitant of Babylon would say as much and more of Merodach, the pa Iron 
of his birthplace, without, however, ceasing to believe in the actual inde- 
pendence and royalty of hfebo. “ When thy power manifests itself, whet can 
withdraw himself from it ? — Thy word is a powerful net which thou sproadest 
in heaven and over the earth : — it falls upon the sea, and the sea retires,' — it 
fulls upon the plain, and the fields make great mourning, — it falls upon the 
upper waters of the Euphrates, and the word of Merodach stirs up the flood 
in them. — 0 Lord, thou art sovereign, who can resist thee ? — Merodach, among 
the gods who bear a name, thou art sovereign.” Merodach is for his wor- 
shippers the Mug of the gods, he is not the sole god. Each of (lie chief divini- 
ties received in a similar manner the assurance of his omnipotence, but, for all 
that, his most zealous followers never regarded them as the only God, beside 
whom there was none other, and whose existence and rule precluded those of 
any other. The simultaneous elevation of certain divinities to the supreme 
rank had a reactionary influence on the ideas held with regard to the 
nature of each. Anu, Bel, and Ea, not to mention others, hod enjoyed 
at the outset blit a limited and incomplete personality, confined to a single 
concept, and were regarded as possessing only such attributes as were indis- 
pensable to the exercise of their power within a prescribed sphere, win. -liter 
in heaven, or on the earth, or in the waters ; as each in his turn gained the 
ascendancy over his rivals, he became invested with the qualities which were 

1 The supremo god. whose existence the earlier Assyriologist*. i hong lit they had discovered 
(II, Kawlixsok, On the Religion of the Babylon ians ami Assyrian*, in the 1 /erodolus of <1. It v ivunvoV, 
•2nd edit., vol. i. p. -iS2, cf. G. Ravlinbox, The Five Great MunardiLs, 2nd edit. vol. i. pp. ill, I to; 
Fit. Luxuumaxt, Essai de Qomucntaire snr les fragments cosiiintjouiques t/e Jkrone, pp. 02. 01, Lets 
Dievx de Babyhne et de l’ Assyria, pp. 4, 5), was as much, a being of tlieir own invention as the 
supreme god imagined by Egyptologists to occupy the highest position in the Egyptian r.uitherm. 

8 Inscription on the statue of the god Nebo, of the time of Itaninnuiuiran Hi.., King of Assyria, 
now preserved in the British Museum (Rawltnsos, Can. his. FT. As, vol. i. pi. 05, dm ii, i. 12). 

3 liAWUNSOx, Can. Ins. W. As., vol. iv. pi. 20, No iv. 11. 1-22 : at the translations of this text 
given in French by Fro LrvonauKT, La Magie chez les GhaWen*, p. 175, and Etudes amidiemen, 
vol. ii. pp. 210-123, vol. iii. pp. 41-43; in German by DrLn zsuu-MihijDTKn, Gcsehichte Jiahylonietis urn 
Assyrians, 2nd edit., p. 37 ; and in English by Savce, The Religion of the Ancient Babylonians , p. 497. 
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exercised by the others in their own domain. His personality became enlarged, 
and instead of remaining merely a god of heaven or earth or of the waters, 
he became god of all three simultaneously. Ann reigned in the province 
of Del or of Ea as he ruled in his own; Bel joined to his own authority that 
of Anu and Ea; Ea treated Ami and Bel witli the same absence of ceremony 
which they had shown to him, and added their supremacy to his own. The 
personality of each god was thenceforward composed of many divers elements * 
each preserved a nucleus of his original being, but superadded to this were 
the peculiar characteristics of all the gods above whom he had been succes- 
sively raised. Anu look to himself somewhat of the temperaments of Bel 
and of Ea, and the latter in exchange borrowed from him many personal 
traits. The same work of levelling which altered the characteristics of 
the Egyptian divinities, and transformed them little by little into local 
variants of Osiris and the Sun, went on as vigorously among the Chaldman 
gods : those who were incarnations of the earth, the waters, the stars, or the 
heavens, became thenceforth so nearly allied to each other that we are tempted 
to consider them as being doubles of a single god, worshipped under different 
names in different localities. Their primitive forms can only be clearly distin- 
guished when they are stripped of the uniform in which they are all clothed. 

The sky -gods and the earth-gods had been more numerous at the outset 
than they were subsequently. We recognize as such Ami, the immovable firma- 
ment, and the ancient Bel, the lord of men and of the soil on which they live, 
and into whose bosom they return after death ; but there were others, who in 
historic times had partially or entirely lost their primitive character, — such as 
Nergul, 1 Ninib, 2 Dumuzi ; 3 or, among the goddesses, Damkina, 4 Esharra, 5 and 
even Ishtar herself, 8 who, at the beginning of their existence, had represented 

3 This conclusion, arrived at from, the variety of functions attributed to Nergal, is completely 
rejected by Jjests] s, hie Tumiologie, etc., pp. 481-484; according to him Nergul was from the begin- 
ning, what he undoubtedly was at a later period, the blazing and overpowering summer or midday sun. 

Xinib and Ms double Ningirsu are geds of cultivation and fertility, emanating from the gods 
of the earth, like their mother JEsham, the fruitful soil vvliicli produces harvest and fattens the 
cattle (Jensen, Hie Kuxuiologic <hr Bdbyhnier, pp. CL, 190); cf. p. 37 C, note 3, of this volume. 

3 Dumuzi, Duuzi, the Taumruzof the Western Semites, was both god of the earth of the living, 
and of the world of the dead, but by preference the god who caused vegetation to grow, arid wlio clothed 
the earth with verdure in the spring (Jensen, Vie Kosmologte der Babylonia-, pp. 197, 225, 227, ISO). 

4 Damkina, JDavkiua, the A avid] of Greek transcriptions, is one of the few goddesses who was 
recognized almost unanimously by all Assyriologists who have interested themselves in the study 
of religion, as representing the Barth (Lexoidxant, La Mugie chez les Chiddfrns, pp. 148, 1S3 ; Hoidikl, 
Lie Semitisehen ViUkcr, pp. 375, 376; Saycje, The Religion of the Ancient Babylonians, pp. 139, 261, 
265) ; her name of Dam-ki is so compounded that it signifies literally “the mistress of the earth.*'* 

* Dor iho attribute of divinity of tho soil, which the goddess Eshtirra undoubtedly possessed, 
cf. what is said by Jensen, Kosmologie der Babylonier, pp. 195-201. 

8 This very ingenious theory of Tide’s is based upon the legend of tho desc m t of Ishtar info 
the infernal regions (Tiele, La JDeesse Ishtar surtout dims le mythe babylonien, j i tho Acts of the 
VI th International Congress of Orientalists, vol. ii. pp. 493, 506). It has been adopt'd by Saycjs, The 
Religion of the Ancient Babylonians, p. 251, and it has every appearance of probabt ly ; the sidereal 
character of Ishtar would arise from her union with Anunit. 
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only the earth, or one of its most striking aspects. For instance, Nergal anti 
Ninib were the patrons of agriculture and protectors of the soil, Dumuzi was 
the ground in spring whose garment withered at the first appoack of 
summer, Damkina was the leafy mould in union with fertilizing moisture, 
Esharra was the field whence sprang the crops, Isktar was the clod which 
again grew green after the heat- of the dog days and the winter frosts. All 
these beings had been forced to submit in a greater or less degree to the 
fate which among most primitive races awaits those older earth-gods, whose 
manifestations are usually too vague and shadowy to admit of their boiug 
grasped or represented by any precise imagery without limiting and curtailing 
their spheres, blew deities had arisen of a more definite and tangible kind, 
and hence more easily understood, and having a real or supposed pi evince 
which could be more easily realized, such as the sun, the moon, and the fixed 
or wandering stars. The moon is the measure of time; it determines, tin- 
months,' leads the course of the years, and the entire life of mankind and of great 
cities depends upon the regularity of its movements : the Ohaldmans, there- 
fore, made it, or rather the spirit which animated it, the father and king of 
the gods ; but its suzerainty was everywhere a conventional rather than an 
actual superiority, and the sun, which in theory was its vassal, attracted more, 
worshippers than the pale and frigid luminary. Some adored the sun under 
its ordinary title of Sham ash, corresponding to the Egyptian Ih> : others 
designated it as Merodach, Ninib, Nergal, Dumuzi, not to mention oihei 
less usual appellations. Nergal in the beginning had nothing in common 
with Ninib, and Merodach differed alike from Shamash, Niuib, IWrgui, and 
Dumuzi; but the same movement which instigated Ihe fusion of so main 
Egyptian divinities of diverse nature, led the gods of the Chubb* -aits to dbest 
themselves little by little of their individuality and to lose them scire*] in th- 
sun. Each one at first became a complete sun, and united in Lira soli all the 
innate virtues of the sun — its brilliancy and its dominion over the world, its 
gentle and beneficent heat, its fertilizing warm lit, its goodness and jud.ioo, 
its emblematic character of truth and peace; besides the incontestable vitas 
which darken oertaiu phases of its being — the fierceness of its rays at midday 
and in summer, tho inexorable strength of its will, its combative temperament, 
its irresistible harshness and cruelty. l)y degrees they lost this uiiifui m 
character, and distributed the various attributes among themselves. If £huniush 
continued to be the sun in general ,” 1 Ninib restricted himselSj after the- example 
of the Egyptian Barmakhis, to being merely the rising and sotting snn,~ the 

1 Plmua&U is, like lla, in Egyptian (ef. p. SS, note 1, of Jills volume), tin; ootnal word whioit 
fiigniijes ‘Son *' in Iko ordinary language : ifcis transcribwl 5,cc5i coE) by the* Givd's. 

3 Lenormant attributed to Lim the character of “the nocturnal sun in the darkness, in the Lnvcr 
liemispliefti ” (Essai da Commcnktirc mr Its Fraymeufs Cimtogtniiqucv dc Iterow:, p. 11U). I>dio>.ch 
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sun on the two horizons. ISFergal became the feverish and destructive summer 
sun . 1 Merodaeh was transformed into the youthful sun of spring and early 
morning ; 2 Dumuzi, like Merodaeh, became the sun before the summer . 3 Their 
snoral qualities naturally were affected by the process of restriction which had 
been applied to their physical being, and the external aspect now assigned to 
each in accordance with their several functions differed considerably from that 
formerly attributed to the unique type from which they had sprung. Ninib 
was represented as valiant, bold, and combative; he was a soldier who dreamed 
but of battle and great feats of arms . 4 Nergal united a crafty fierceness to 
Lis bravery : not content with being lord of battles, he became the pestilence 
which breaks out unexpectedly in a country, the death which comes like a 
thief, and carries off his prey before there is time to take up arms against 
him . 5 Merodaeh united wisdom with courage and strength : he attacked the 
wicked, protected the good, and used his power in the cause of order and 
justice . 0 A very ancient legend, which was subsequently fully developed among 
the Canaanitcs, related the story of the unhappy passion of Ishtar for Dumuzi. 
The goddess broke out yearly into a fresh frenzy, but the tragic death of 
prefers to Heuiifv him with the sun iu the south, the midday sun, who burns tip and destroys every- 
thing ( 1 ) r lii Z c-cii-MinuTEE, QachichU Thtbyl. und Assyrieus, 2nd edit.,p. 33). Amiaud, partially 
i (-turning to Leuormani’s opinion, thought that Ninib was the sun hidden behind and struggling with 
clouds. an obscured sun, but obscured during the daytime (Amiavd, Sir your la d'upres les inscriptions 
ile la colkction dr Snrzea, pp. JS, 19). Fiually, Jensen concludes the long dissertation he has devoted 
fo tiia subject of this god ( Die Komologie Her Babylonier, pp. 457~. 175) by declaring that “the 
morning sun on the horizon, being .similar in appearance to tbe setting sun on the horizon, was 
i den tilim! with it; ” in other words, that Xiuib is the rising and setting sun, analogous tn the Egyptian 
Hariiiiikhis, “ Harmukliuiti,” the Horus of the two horizons of the sky (of. p. 138 of this volume), to 
which conclusion Tide adheres implicitly (Ge&c.kicMe tier Religion irn Altertum, vol. i. p. 1GS). 

1 Tin sol tr character of Nergal, at least iu later times, is admitted, but with restrictions, by all 
V syriolngiats. Tho evident connection between him and Ninib, of which we h:u e proofs (Lksxhuivnt, 
E.-mh tie Coni, uen fa ire. etc., p. 123, ot seq.), was the ground of Delifzseh’s theory that he was likewise 
the burning and destructive sun (T1 ei,itzscii-Mubdter, Gesch. Babylonians , elc., 2nd edit., p. 3-1), and 
■d«i of Jcneon’s analogous concept of a midday and summer sun (Jen'Sex, Kosmnlogic, etc,, pp. 481, -1S5). 

s Fr. Lcnormant seems to have been the first to distinguish in Merodaeh, besides the god of tbe 
planet Jupiter, «, solar personage ( Les "Premieres Civilisations, vol. ii. pp. 170, 171, and La Magie. 
ekei les Uhahl&n*, pp. 120, 121, 177). This notion, which lias been generally admitted by most 
.Wyriologhts (see what is said by Sayce, The Religion of the Ancient Babylonians . pp. 98-101), has 
been denned with greater exactitude by Jensen (Die Kosnwlogie dee Bab., pp. 87, SS, 249, 250), who 
i-, inclined to see in Morortaeh both tho morning sun and the spring sun; and this is the opinion held 
.it present (UEUizscn-JIunxiTi'K, GcseMekte Bob. v.nd Amjritns, 2nd edit., p. 31). 

" Sayce. The Religion of the Ancient Babylonians, pp. 212, 232, et seq. 

4 This idea, with others, results from the examination of the hymns to Ninib published in 
itAWLixsox, Cun. Ins. IF. As., vul. i. pi. 17, 11. 1-0, pi. 29, 11. 1-25; and iu Jkxsex, Die Kosnwlogie 
dee Lab., pp. 470-473 : the three Jiave been translated by J ESSEX, Die Kosmologia, etc., pp. 464-473 ; 
(ho iirat by Liiotzky, Die Annabu Assurnazirpals, pp. 2,3; the second byPere Scheie, Inscription 
en enracterts archaigues dc Sumsi-R&mman IV., rot d* Assyria, pp. 2-5. 

5 The part played by Nergal, “ the great Nora,” as tho god of the plague, has been made the 
subject of a special study by Sayce, The Religion of the Ancient Babylonians, pp. 310-813; of. 
31. Jastrow, A Fragment of the Babylonian DiUbarra Epic, pp. 23, 36. et scq. 

Upon the character of Merodaeh, cf. the prayer of Nebuchadrezzar, in Rawuxsox, Cun. Ins. W. As., 
vol. i. pi. 53, col. i. II, 41-GO, and particularly the hymn (Rawlixsox, Cun. Ins. W. As., vol. iv. pi. 29, 
No. I), translated by Fit. Lenoismaxy, Les Frcmieres Civilisations, vol. ii. p. ITS, et seq., La Magie 
ehez les Chalde'ens, pp. 175, 376, Etudes aceadiennes, vol. iii. pp. 116-121 ; by Fit. Delitzsch, Die 
Chaldaisehe Genesis, p. 302, et seq. ; and by Sayce, The Religion of the Ancient Babylonians, pp. 501, 502. 
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the hero finally moderated the ardour of her devotion. She wept distractedly 
for him, went to beg the lords of the infernal regions for his return, and 
brought him back triumphantly to the earth : every year there was a repe- 
tition of the same passionate infatuation, suddenly interrupted by the same 
mourning. The earth was united to the young sun with every recurring 
spring, and under the influence of his caresses became covered with verdure ; 
then followed autumn and winter, and the sun, grown old, sank into the tomb, 
from whence his mistress had to call him up, in order to plunge ufi\*nk with 
him by a common impulse into {he joys and sorrows of another year.' 

The differences between the gods were all the mor-; accentuated, for the 
reason that many who had a common origin were often separated from one 
another by, relatively speaking, considerable distances. Having divided the 
earth’s surface between them, they formed, as in Egypt, a complete feudal 
system, whose chiefs severally took up their residence in a particular city. 
Ann was worshipped in fJruk, Enlil-Bel reigned in Jaipur, Eridu belonged to 
Ea, the lord of tho waters. The moon-god, Sin, alone governed two large (lets, 
U ru in tho extreme south, anrl llarran towards the extreme north-west ; Shame fii 
had Larsam and one of the Sipparas for his dominion, and the other sun-gods 
were not less well provided for, Nergal possessing Kutha, Z am am a ha ving Kish, 
dSTinib side by side with Bel reigning in Jaipur, while Mcrodach ruled at Ida byion. 8 
Each was absolute master in his own territory, and it is quite exceptional 1o 
find two of them co-regnant in one locality, as were "Ninib and Bel at Xipur, or 
Ea and Tshtar in Uruk ; not that they raised any opposition on principle to th j, 
presence of a stranger divinity in their dominions, but they welcomed them only 
under the titles of allies or subjects. 3 Each, moreover, had fair plaj', and Ned, ♦ 
or Shamash, after having filled the role of sovereign at Bursippa or at Laivum, 
did not consider it derogatory to his dignity to accept a lower rank hi 
Babylon or at Tim. Hence all the feudal gods played a double pari, and hud, 
as it were, a double civil portion — that of suzerain in one or two localities, ?md 

1 For the questions which arise from the exact philological n Ia.tion.4iip Ii-i'vcca Hum a;;: oml 
Tammua, cf. .Texsex, Tfaber e.Liujo sumero-alcholMio hud babylonimh-titiii/i-isaht' Giili.i a nmu. in tm* 
ZOUchfijl jih- Assyriohijie, vol. i, pp. 17-21, Pol* the myth of Tauniiw-Ailouls ami «*f ldib:r- 
Aphrodile, two special memoirs xmy bo consulted; one by Fr. Leaonmmt (ll Wifi) di Adotxa-To.uiuuz 
uvi iIooiiMOtti cuneiform, iu the Atti drill. Oongrcesa Liter ixaziotiah' (l -jli in i- ntafiM, pp. lib- ITU}, 
and the other by Tide (La Dens sc Eldar svrijut dans le my the bnhijlmka, in tin .brfri t It Yl' ii-auhir, 
inttrnaiioml dts GrkniaUdes, vol. ii. ])p. whose i elective oniieludon.-s do nut agivt* In 

detail. The account of the descent of lAlar into tbo infernal region* will be found on pp. ijy;j -ti'M 
of this volume. 

" Without having recourse to the original texts, the render may find the localities iietmghjg t«* 
each of tho great divinities mentioned ia Delitzsi-u, Wo lug das Parados? Xipur, p, 2zl; lirHu, 
p. 22S; Urn, p. 227 ; Larsam, p, 223; Sippara, p. Silt); Kutha, p. 2JS; Ki-.ii, p. 21!*. The &tiribuli.*ji 
of Harran to Sin, whioh is wanting iu Leliizsch, is found iu feUver, Tho lldigton of tho Awb id 
Babylonians, pp, lt!3, Ihi. 

* There will be found in Bawlixson, Cun. his. TF1 is., vol. iii. pi. CO, wise, col, 7, a lib!, of tho 
divinities, whoso images, placed in the principal temples of Assyria, con -diluted the complete court, 
and so to speak the domestic entourage of the chief god (Savce. (>jp. oit„ pp. 2l!i--22t)> 
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that of vassals everywhere else — and this dual condition was the surest guarantee 
not only of their prosperity, but of their existence. Sin would have run great 
risk of sinking into oblivion if his resources had been confined to the 
subventions from his domain temples of Harran and Uru. Their impoverish- 
ment would in such case have brought about his complete failure : after having 
enjoyed an existence amid riches and splendour in the beginning of history, he 
would have ended his life in a condition of misery and obscurity. But the 
sanctuaries erected to him in the majority of the other cities, the honours which 
these bestowed upon him, and the offerings which they made to him, compensated* 
him for the poverty and neglect which he experienced in his own domains ; and 
he was thus able to maintain his divine dignity on a suitable footing. All the 
gods were, therefore, worshipped by the Chaldtcans, and the only difference 
among them in this respect arose from the fact that some exalted one special 
deity above the others. The gods of the richest and most ancient principalities- 
naturally enjoyed the greatest popularity. The greatness of TJru had been 
the source of Sin’s prestige, and Merodach owed his prosperity to the supremacy 
which Babylon had acquired over the districts of the north. Merodach was 
regarded as the son of Ea, as the star which had risen from the abyss to 
illuminate the world, and to confer upon mankind the decrees of eternal wisdom. 
He was proclaimed as lord—" bilu ” — par excellence, in comparison with whom all 
other lords sunk into insignificance, and this title soon procured for him a second, 
which was no less widely recognized than the first : lie was spoken of every- 
where as the Bel of Babylon, Bel-Merodaeh — before whom Bel of Nipur was 
gradually thrown into the shade . 1 The relations between these feudal deities 
were not always pacific : jealousies arose among them like those which disturbed 
the cities over which they ruled ; they conspired against each other, and on 
occasions broke out into open warfare. Instead of forming a coalition against 
the evil genii who threatened their rule, and as a consequence tended to bring 
everything into jeopardy, they sometimes made alliances with those malign 
powers and mutually betrayed each other. Their history, if we could recover it 
in its entirety, would be marked by as violent deeds as those whieh distinguished 
the princes and kings who worshipped them. Attempts were made, however, 
and that too from an early date, to establish among them a hierarchy like that 
which existed among the great ones of the earth. The faithful, who, instead of 
praying to each one separately, preferred to address them all, invoked them 
always in the same order : they began with Anu, the heaven, and followed with 

1 The eon fusion of Merodach and Bel was noted by the first Assyrinlogisfcs : Lliey distinguished 
between Bei of Nipur, Bel-Nimrod (H. Bawlinsox, On the Religion of the Babylonians, pp. 488-192 ; 
G-. itAWUNriOH, The Five Great Monarchies, 2nd edit., vol. i. pp. 117-119), and Bel of Babylon, or 
Bel-JIorodach (II. Kawlisson, on. cit, pp. 515-517; G. Eawlinsos, op. eit.. pp. 181, 135). Tho 
maimer in whieh these gods became assimilated has been studied by Fk. Le-VOMiant, Lot Premieres 
Civilisations, vol. ii. p. 170, et seq . ; and by Satce, Religion of the Ancient Babylonians, p. 85, et seq. 
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Bel, Ea, Sin, Sbamasb, and Ramman . 1 They divided these sis into two groups 
of three, one trio consisting of Ann, Bel, and Ea,the other of Sin, Shamash, and 
Ramman. All these deities were associated with Southern Chaldoea, and the 
system which grouped them must have taken its rise in this region, probably 
at TJruk, whose patron Anu occupied the first rank among them . 2 The 
theologians who classified them in this manner seem never to have dreamt of 
explaining, like the authors of the Heliopolitan Ennead, the successive steps in 
their creation : these triads were not, moreover, copies of the human family, 
consisting of a father and mother whose marriage brings into tho world a new 
being. Others had already given an account of the origin of things, and of 
Merodach’s struggles with chaos ; 3 these theologians accepted the universe as if 
was, already made, and contented themselves with summing up its elements by 
enumerating the gods which actuated them . 4 They assigned the ilrol place 
to those elements which make the most forcible impression upon man- 
beginning with Anu, for the heaven was the god of their city ; following with 
Bel of .Nipur, the earth which from all antiquity has been associated with the 
heaven ; and concluding with Ea of Eridu, the terrestrial waters and primordial 
Ocean whence Anu and Bel, together with all living creatures, haJ sprung- — Ea 
being a god whom, had they not been guidod by local vanity, they would have 
made sovereign lord of all. Ann owed his supremacy to an historical ueeklwfi 
rather than a religious conception: beheld his high position, not by his own 
merits, but because the prevailing theology of an early period had been the 
work of his priesthood . 6 

The characters of the three personages who formed the supreme triad can be 
readily deduced from the nature of the elements which they represent. Ann 
is the heaven itself — ' “ ana ” — the immense vault which spreads itself above 
our heads, clear during the day when glorified by the sun, obscure anti strewn 
with innumerable star clusters during the night .' 5 Afterwards it becomes the 

1 This is the constant order in the inscriptions, for inshineo, ofXohonido,., art! inflict- of Minims ;.t r>>r 
II., and a summary of the legend of Gilgamcs shows that it obtained in. eneicut times (A .1 
Jzdnbar-Ni/nrnd, pp. 9, 10), with tho customary interchanging of Eauiiuan and Bhtar in tin' •. 

s H. Pt a win: sou was inclined to place the so urea of Chiddmun theology in Eridu ; I ml Siq co 
rightly remarks (The Religion of the Ancient Babylonia as, p. 192) that the choice of Aon cr, Jmud of 
the sequence suggests TJrnb rather than Eridu. 

3 Cf. pp. 537-5-15 of the present work for the Babylonian cosmogony, of whioh Jl.-routodt i- tin hero. 

* I know of Savce only (The Religion of tlio Ancient Babylonian', pp. 11(», 111, 192, 1‘jlij who has 
endeavoured to explain the historical formation of the triads. They are eo ndd t- red by him us of 
Aceadian origin, and probably began in an astronomical triad, composed of tho moon-god, tho tun- 
god, and the evening star (op. cit., p. 1J0), Sin, Shamash, and Ishfttr; alongside! tide tkmmihiry 
trinity, “the only autueutie one to be found in the religious faith of primitive Giiblftoa," tho Sitnlu’s 
may have placed the cosmogonieal trinity of Anu, Bel, and Ea, formed by tho reunion of tho gods of 
Uruk, Nipnr, and Eridu (op. cit, pp. 192, 193). 

6 Savce, The Religion of the Ancient Babylonians, pp. 192 - 191 , 

® Anu was at first considered a3 a god of the lower world, and Idniiifud with Bis or Plato 
.(E. Bawlissos, On the Religion of the Babylonians and Assyrians, pp. 4S5-JS7; of. Htswk?, On the 
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spirit which animates the firmament , 5 or the god which rules it: 2 he resides 
in the north towards the pole, and the ordinary route chosen by him when 
inspecting his domain is that marked out by our ecliptic . 3 He occupies the 
high regions of the universe, sheltered from winds and tempests, in an 
atmosphere always serene, and a light always brilliant. The terrestrial gods 
and those of middle-space take refuge in this “ heaven of Aim,” 4 when they 
are threatened by any great danger, but they dare not penetrate its depths, and 
stop, shortly after passing its boundary, on the ledge which supports the vault, 
where they loll and howl like dogs . 5 It is hut rarely that it may be entered, 
and then only by the highly privileged — kings whoso destiny marked them out 
for admittance, and heroes who have fallen valiantly on the field of battle. In 
his remote position on unapproachable summits Anu seems to participate in 
the calm and immobility of bis dwelling. If he is quick in forming an opinion 
and coming to a conclusion, he himself never puts into execution the plans 
which he has matured or the judgments which he has pronounced: he relieves 
himself of the trouble of acting, by assigning the duty to jBel-Merodach, Ea, or 
Rumman,® and he often employs inferior genii to execute his will. “ They are 
seven, the messengers of Anu their king ; it is they who from town to town raise 
the stormy wind; they are the south wind which drives mightily in the heavens; 
the)- are tho destroying clouds which overturn the heavens ; they are the rapid 
tempests which bring darkness in the midst of clear day, they roam here and 
there with the wicked wind and the ill-omened hurricane.” 7 Anu sends forth 

Assyrian Mythology, pp. 400, 407 ; G. ILuvlinson, The Fire. Great Monarchies, 2nd edit., vol. I. pp. 
132, 115-117). His rule was determined for the first lime by Lenormant (La Magie die;: le s Ghuhhuis. 
pp. 100. 121, 142, 144, 145), who, after at first regarding Mm as the primordial chaos (Eesai sui- 
tes frag. C-Jsmog. do B froze, pp. 0*4-00), “ first material emanation from the divine existence/’ reeog- 
niz-d that Ami was identical with Anna , ana, tho heav«n, aud combined tho idea of firmament willi 
that of tho Time-god, up6vos, and the world, itacpos, to bring it into conformity with the conceptions 
contained in a pas. 1 ago of Damascins (Do Frineipiis, § 125, ed. Roelijs, pp. 321, 322). The identity 
of Ann with the heaven, and consequently his character of Heaven-god, are now generally recognized 
(Hummel, Die Seinitischen Vollc-.r und Spraehen, pp. 370-373 ; Sayok, Relig. Ane. Babylonians, pp. 
1&6-195; Jhnsfst, Die Kosmologie dvr Balnjhnier, pp. 4, 33, 12, 274; 51 Cheteu-Delitzsch, Geschichte 
Babyl. mid Assyrians, 2nd edit., pp. 25, 26; Telle, Assyr. -Babyl. Gezehicltfe, pp. 517, 521).* 

1 It is the Zi-ana, therefore, the “spirit of the heaven” of magical conjurations, which they 
compute with and oppose to the “spirit of the earth ” (Lenobmant, La Magie cluz hz ( JhalcUens , pp. 
133,146,144 ; IfcnniEL, Die Simitischen ViilJcer, pp. 363, 370 ; Saxce, Relig. Ane. Babyl., pp. ISO, 187;. 

* He bears, indeed, the title Anu, the great one of the heaven , the great god (IF. A. Inse., vol. v. 
pi 43, Ho. 2, 1. 22;, who i ules over the vault of the firmament. 

3 Je.vsen, Die Kosmologie , p. 10, ot seq, 

* As to the meaning of this expression, see Jisnsex, Die Kosmologie , pp. 11, 12, where it is shown 
that it does not designate one only of the many heavens among which the gods were considered as 
distributed (Jekejuas, Die Bdbyl.-Azsyr. Vorslell. vom Leben nach dem 'l’oda, pp. 59, 00). 

5 CL the description of the gods in the legend of the Deluge, p. 569 of the present volume. 

8 In the account of the war raised by Tiamat against the gods of light, he successively sends Ea 
and Bcl-lTerodaeh against the powers of Chaos (cf. 539 of the present work), in the legend of the 
good Zu, it is to Bamman that Anu confides the task of recovering the tablets of destiny (J. Haupek, 
Die Babyl. Legenden von Etana, etc,, in the Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, vol. ii. pp. 409-412); cf. 
pp. 666, 667 of the present work. 

" g/, A. Insc., vol. iv. pi. 5, col. i. 11. 27-39; of. Ext. Lenoehaxt, Le Dieu Lune, in the Gazette 
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all the gods as he pleases, recalls them again, and then, to make them his 
pliant instruments, enfeebles their personality, reducing* it to nothing by absorb- 
ing it into his own. He blends himself with them, and their designations 
seem to be nothing more than doublets of his own : he is Ann the Lakhmu who 
appeared on the first days of creation ; xlnu Urash or As nib is the sun-warrior 
of Nipur; and Anu is also the eagle Alala whom Jshtar enfeebled by her 
caresses . 1 Anu regarded in this light ceases to be the god par cxeello/iet : he 
becomes the only chief god, and the idea of authority is so cioseiy attache'! to 
bis name that the latter ahme is sufficient in common speech to render the idea 
of God . 3 Bel would have been entirely thrown into the shade by him, as the 
earth-gods generally are by the skv-gods, if it had not been that he was 
confounded with his namesake Bel-Mcrodach of Babylon : to this alliance he 
owed to the end the safety of his life, in presence of Anu . 3 E.i v. af* the 
most active and energetic member of the triad . 4 As he represented the bottom- 
less abyss, the dark waters which had filled the universe until the Jay of the 
creation, there had been attributed to him a complete knowledge of the past, 
present, and future, whose germs had lain within him, as in a womb. Tim 
attribute of supreme wisdom was revered in Ea, the lord of spells end charms, 
to which gods and men were alike subject: no strength could prevail against 

Archcblogiync, 187S, p, 21, Etudes A< ciidie.mes, vul, iii. pp. 122. 122; Uu'i'U n. 0/. i 

I ’Biker, p. 807; Sayce, Edi/jion of Ancient BufojlouitniK p. 468. Dr Ckf’-UHAr 0‘*v ,V. 

p. SOS, thinks that tho seveu bad genii are associated with tin- sem. dii-A-iiotu do* of ■ Lt, Ch, Id. 
Assyrian year. 

1 A tablet from tho library of Ab3urlumip.il (TV. .4. Los?., vol. iii. pi. 6'J, No, 3, verso’) Ur, 

of twenty-one gods and goddwses identical with Anu, aud with hk f. miidin firm Anal, in tii- . ;■«.<? 
c>f father aud mother of all things (.tofHS, Din Koamologio, pp. 272-27.1 ) ; ntiur t < :c- - thuw tli d is; . t 
iclontiflcations were accepted by theologians, at hast for smiuo of iU**- 1 * divinhiv., e.’j. ITi\i~i'>Nh.ih 
(Jn'XiLX, Die Kaoudloyir. pp. 126-13?) and Lakhmu (Sayo'u, llrHy. of Ah'-. Bnb : , pp. l'.'l. L;2 ; 

- This fact, noticed by the earliest Asayrl Ingots, had suggotied the idea hat .m. .ti.-i, I,m. •vs.n 
the mime of dt-iiy iu the abstract, applied by abuse ««* language to u particular uuu { V \ On 
ihe Hilly, of Butyl. and A^yAnas, p, 4S6; cf. <7. Haw lixsos, Fi-v O/ntf Mm wd-l- \ 2.id i di... -. 7, i. 
p. 115). A^yriologists have now nacibAL the notion, following Lt xoiruwv, La 3/7/5 , 
j it, 11 o. 

: b'AYOU, Tidljhoi of Ancii.nl Babylonian ; 5 pp. 108. 104. 

* The mnno of this god was real N isrek ” by Oppert (JLtjvfd. m Me-onof.i M !> . v-d. ;j. pp. 83:», 
340), “Nouah ’’ by Hiucks and Lcuormanl (I'miilcrm Civilian f t ou.\ voi. ii. pp. J;i Tn.; . r:m 

reading is T-t, Ea, usually translated “ house” (Luxckman’T, La JLaj'j Air. lr OA* . pp. H,\ 
146), “water -house.” (ILmirr. Ceeehivhtv, p. 2:11) ; this is a popular uitupref.iTlou w.u.h cupe. • 
to have oecuried lo the Chaldceans from the values of the kuh enieiiv/ into ths a >,f Jltg 
god (.jLVsiJS, Kof.moh.jif, p. 216, note). From the outr-of H. liuivliiwoit (7>‘ //./. of do Jl/hL and 
Amjriutu, pp. 482-105; lvcognm d in Ea, which he read Ilea, floa, the diviuiiy pn .-‘dhsg *.ur the 
abyss of waters; he compared him with tho serpent of Holy Scripiurc, iu its Tel. lieu In tho f I7e« ..f 
Knowledge and the Tree of Life, and dt du^cd therefrom his ckaiuetor of lira of wb-duin. Jibs 
position as lord of tho primordial writers, from which all things proceeded, cl, arly <h lined hj Lcuor- 
mant {La Magi?, ehrz lua Challctus, pp. 145-347), is mnv full; recognized (iluu '.h:i . Jiin S> tnUlrln n 
Vtillav, pp. 378-875 ; DELiTZScu-MusiiTEtt. GcscMAtr, 2nd idit., j.. 27; Savor, lit 77/, of ihi Awi nt 
Bctlyhh iti/ta, pp. 181-145; Tij-le, JlabyL-Aasyr. Goschirf/fe, pp. 5LS-520). Hi.-, narae was tr.m. j «*ribai 
? Aii by DiUnasciuH (i?e Princquis, § 125, ed. IvCellu, p. 322), a f-.rm which is not cmmIv explained 
(Jekskit, Komohtjle, p. 271); the mo.d probable hypothesis is that of Honunol (G'.achidtU, p. 251 ), 
who eoiisidcrs ’A ba su» a shorlenod form of ’loos = Iu, Ea. 
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Ms strength, no voice against his voice : when once he opened his mouth to 
give a decision, his will became law, and no one might gainsay it. If a peril 
should arise against which the other gods found themselves impotent, they 
resorted to him immediately for help, whieh was never refused . 1 * He had saved 
Shamashnapishtim from the Deluge ; 3 every day he freed his votaries from 
sickness and the thousand demons which were the causes of it . 8 He was a potter, 
and had modelled men ont of the clay of the plains . 4 From him smiths and 
workers in gold obtained the art of rendering malleable and of fashioning the 
metals. Weavers and stone-cutters, gardeners, husbandmen, and sailors hailed 
him as their teacher and patron. From his incomparable knowledge the 
scribes derived theirs, and physicians and wizards invoked spirits in his 
name alone by the virtue of prayers which he had condescended to teach 
them . 5 * 

Subordinate to these limitless and vague beings, the theologians placed 
their second triad, made up of gods of restricted power and invariable form. 
They recognized in the unswerving regularity with which the moon waxed and 
waned, or with which the sun rose and set every day, a proof of their subjection 
to the control of a superior will, and they signalized this dependence by 
making them sons of one or other of the three great gods. Bin was the off- 
spring of Del ,' 1 Shamash of Bin , 7 JEiamman of Ami . 8 Sin was indebted for this 
primacy among the- subordinate divinities to the preponderating influence 


1 For inaU'ice, iu tlit story of the revolt of the Anunnaki (see p. 034. of the present work), Bel, 
m l.-cuning the progress of the tnemy, sends Ms messenger Nnsku to implore the aid of Ea (TF. A. 
fii-c.. vol. iv. ph •% «vl. »i. 1, IJO, *4 .-'orp) ; Ea sends off immediately his sou Merodaeh, whose arrival 
: i-.iu'hr, v U lory to the got Id >4 Hold. tef. Saicn, llrfupm of the Ancient Babylonians;, pp. 454-465; 
IIaulyv, Doc nun- nix <h Y A tty tin it do la Babylonia, pp. 101, 102"). , 

- See pp. 566, r»t>T »£ the prer-c-nt work for thu account of a dream by which Ea warns Shamash* 
hapishtim of the d..ugur threat cuing hiui and humanity. 

' He piocn.vs *'nv listn, by .<-«• intermediation of his son Merodaeh, ihc euro of headaches and 
fovn-h 1'r.im which they '.-itifcr (Sa yce. The iu-l hjion of the Ancient Babylonians, pp. ICO, 4G1, 
17(1, 472). 

* .brw:x, Die Kfi'iitioloyie dec Balyittuier, pp. 29:5-205; of. p. 095 of the present volume for 
au account of the crv'tiuu of men, nr rather of a divine messenger in the form of man, 
by Tl.i. 

•' 'J he variety of Ha’s fnnei,inn» is protect by his titles iu a tablet in the British Museum 
(Vs\ J. Li -if., vol. ii. pi. 55, 1. 17, et sup, and for a second tablet, pi. 08, No. v.). This tablet, 
ianv-vor, is not ci-ioiilue, and tie; monuments reveal Several more titles than are to he found 
iu it. 

" His filiation Is indicat . d clearly in the most ancient monuments from Urn; for instance, on 
a torm-c- ila cone from the temple of ALugLeir he is called “Nanuar, the mighty bull of Anu, the 
tim of Inlil-Bei” (IF. A, Jfnse vol. i. pi. 1, No. iv.ll. 1-4: of. No. v.). 

" Shamfl&b was eullcil “■ the scion of Nanuar” in an inscription of the King of Ur. Cfimguuum 
'si e p. 619 of the. present work), which came from the temple of Mugheir (TF. A. Inse., vol. i. pi. 2, 
No. vi. 1, 11. 

*> Tigloth-piifeer I. calls llamtnan { *the valiant son of Anu.” Anu and Raminan held in 
■common a very ancient temple in the town of Assur, where they wore worshipped together. It was 
restored. by T.glafL-pilo^'r i. {Pcism, col. vii. 11. 00-113); there was also a chapel there dedicated to 
liauiumn alono (toi'L, eui. viii. 11. 1-36). 
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which Uru exercised oyer Southern Chaldma. 1 Mar, where Earn man was the 
chief deity, never emerged from its obscurity, and Larsam acquired supremacy 
only many centuries after its neighbour, and did not succeed in maintaining 
it for any length of time. 2 The god of the suzerain city necessarily took 
precedence of those of the vassal towns, and when once his superiority was 
admitted by the people, he was able to maintain his place in spite of all political 
revolutions. Sin ‘ A was called in Uru, “ Frnki,” 1 or “ Nannar the glorious,” u and 
his priests sometimes succeeded in identifying hire with Ann. “Lord, prince 
of the gods, who alone in heaven and earth is exalted, — father Nannar, lord ol 
the hosts of heaven, prince of the gods, — father Nannar, lord, great Ann. prince 
of the gods,- — father Nannar, lord, moon-god, prince of the gods, — fa I her Nannar. 
lord of Uru, prince of the gods. . . . — Lord, thy deity fills the far-oh 
heavens, like the vast sea, with reverential fear ! Master of the earth, Ihou who 
fixest there the boundaries [of the towns] and assignest to them their names, — 
father, begetter of gods and men, who establishest for them dwellings and 
institutest for them that which is good, who proclaimed royalty and bestowed 
the exalted sceptre on those whose destiny was determined from distant times, 
—chief, mighty, whose heart is great, god whom no one can name, whose limbs 
are steadfast, whose knees never bend, wdio prepared the paths of thy brothers 
the gods. . . . — In heaven, who is supreme? As for thee, it is thou alone who 
art supreme ! — As for thee, thy decree is made known in heaven, and the Tgigi 
bow their faces ! — As for thee, thy decree is made known upon earth, and thv 
spirits of the abyss kiss the dust! — As for thee, 1 by decree blows above like 
the wind, and stall and pasture become fertile! — As for time, thy dor-re,; 
is accomplished upon earth below, and the grass and green things grow ! —As 

1 Satc x, The Religion o/ 11 to And nit Babylonians, pp. 3 Cl- 107: Tjkle ILsel tide ib, 

Religion in i Altcrfum , yoI. I pp. 10-1-107. 

a Upon the anpveinac y ri Lam:)]. s».e p. 010 of this work. 

J Tho name of Bin has hem read in Suun ro-Acemliun Ei»z'n.a, Zti-in-.-K,, 7aY\'< {!..•••; irn v.v i; 
La Magie rite; La ChobU'.nc; pp. 10, 127; HtPUtfiX, Lie & ,iuliir7r ,i Yblb.r, |>p. -i'i,;. iul „ 
would bo tho origin of the current form Bin. Jensen diaputes tins etymology (i ‘L Kori.iOogb t 
BabyhiiLr, pp. 101, 102), also Winch ler {Sinner uml Akkad in the Mitt. (La mLili- Or *. -dalii •!> % 

Vereins zn Berlin. 1887, i. p. 10) and Tide (IStibi/IonLeli-Asagntclie Gu<h., p. 522) u-u-.I-Ju rh.- 
ideogram employed in willing the name of the god t-j bo of Semitic uiitju. 

4 At lirfifc re.nl Umki (Kahxi»ox. Jlrlig. Babylonians atul Assyrians, p. ;HK). Tho mine of it, 
god is attached to that of the town, and may signify “protector” {ibid., unto 8), or “ the g->d , t ti-; 
place of protect ion; ” we cannot say which meaning is the right one (Ih outer,, Die >, mitb-An n 
VSllcer. pp. 205. 20G). 

c The name Nannaru lias boon rendered in Greek NaVapos, ami has givm rhu b> a Jegeii i yhi-*-. 
we know in its Persian form. Nicholas of Damascus (Frag. Hist, (imeonnn. i-d, MtAi.iut-Dwor, 
yoI. iii. pp. 350— 303) borrowed it from Ctesias. This story, of which. Urn m\ tunic gie.d import was. 
recognized by C-h. Lcnormant (Chacovjllkt, Cut. Gen. (La Canada (t Pkrrei <mmis Jx lit B'dJit. 
theque Imp., p. Ill), was referred to Xaimaru-Siu by Ffi. Llxoksi&xt, Emu tie Comment, t ur Rdc.?-, 
pp. 96, 97, and his opinion has now been adnpt-d by AsfyrmiogUs ; cf. S.tvm , AN lig. Awn llabylmwn.., 
pp. 157-159. A kindred form of the name is Xumuik, Nanak, which bus also passed into CirtisL, 
Nav vanes, and around which many legends grew, and ’aero spread abread in Asia Minor in the 
Gmco-Eoman period. 
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THE SECOND TRIAD, SIN THE MOON. 

for thee, thy decree is seen in the cattle-folds and in the lairs of the wild 
beasts, and it multiplies living things ! — As for thee, thy decree has called 
mro being equity and justice, and the peoples have promulgated thy law ! — 
As for thee, thy decree, neither in the far-off heaven, nor in the hidden 
depths of the earth, can any one recognize it ! — As for thee, thy decree, 
who can learn it, who can try conclusions with it? — 0 Lord, mighty in 
heaven, sovereign upon earth, among the gods thy brothers, thou hast no 
rival. ” A Outside Uru and Harran, Sin did not obtain this rank of creator and 



•ruler of tilings ; he was simply the moon-god, and was represented in human 
form, usually accompanied by a thin crescent, 3 upon which he sometimes 
stands upright, sometimes appears with the bust only rising out of it, in royal 
costume and pose* 4 His mitre is so closely associated with him that it takes 
his place on the astrological tablets ; the name ho bears — “ agu ” — often indicates 
the moon regarded simply as a celestial body and without connotation of 
deity. 5 Babbar-Shamash, “the light of the gods, his fathers,” “the illustrious 

J IT. A . lute., vol. iv. pi. 9, 11. 1- 10, 28-39, 53-152, and verso, 1-12 ; cf. Lexomiaxt, Let Framieres 
Cicllimtim/s, vol, ii. pp. J. 58-16*1, Etudes Jccadunnes, vol. ii. pp, J 31-348, vol. iii. pp. 45-53, and the 
JUeu Dune th flivrd di Vuttnquudcs mauvais Esprits, iu tho Gazette Archdolcgiquu, 1878, pp. 32,35; 
3 Die Chaldinsehe Genesis, pp. 2SI-2S8; OrrunT, Frag, cnsmogoriiques, in X-tsduaest, ULstaire 
du rmqde (V Israel, \ol. ii. pp. 482-484; HojmJ.Ii, Gcseldchtc, pp. 373, 379; Satce, lldigion of the 
Aacind Babylonian*, pp. 1G0-1G2. 

- Drawn by ffauchor-U udm, from a heliogravure by lUisAST, La Glyptique Orientate , vol. i. 
pi. iv., No, 2. 

The individuals which appear on the cylinders, accompanied by a crescent, represent the god Sin. 

4 La. ! A nn. Monuments rdatijs au eidte de Mithra , pi. xliv., No. 1, liv. B, No. 3U ; cf. p. 021 of the 
present work. 

5 The mitre ornamented with horns, “ agu” represents especially the full moon. It was said in 
this ease that “ Sin had put on his mitre ” (IP, A . Fuse., vol. iii. pi. 58, No. 3, 1. 1 ; of. Savor, Astron. 
and Astrology of the Babylonians, in tho Transactions of the BiU. Arch. Soe., vol. iii. pp. 225, 229> 
•whore tho expression includes the halos which form around the moon, whilst at tho first quarter tho 
horns alone appear (cf. p. 545 of the present volume, at the end of the account of the creation). It 
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scion of Sin/ 1 passed the night in the depths of the north, behind the polished 
metal walls which shut in the part of the firmament visible to human eyes. 2 
As soon as the dawn had opened the gates for him, he rose in the east all 
aflame, his clnb in his hand, and he set forth on his headlong course over the 
chain of mountains which surrounds the world; 3 sis hours later he had attained 
the limit of his journey towards the south, he then continued his journey to the 



shavash s-t:t3 ottt, is the jroumss, most the interior op the iieuln hy tup. eastorn c »n. ! 


west, gradually lessening his heat, and at length re-entered hi? iieensTorm-b 
resting-place by the western gale, there to remain until the succeeding morning. 
He accomplished his journey round the earth in a chariot conducted by two 
charioteers, and drawn by two vigorous onagers, <e wlu-se legs never grow urn rv : " 
the flaming disk which was seen from earth was one of the wheels of hi? 
chariot. 6 As soon as he appeared hn was hailed with the chanting of hymns : 
“0 Hun, thou appearest on the foundation of the heavens, — thou drav.es? 
hack the bolts which bar the scintillating heavens, thou ope nest the gate of 

means Sin cm the top of slelaj (Stale Oe Salaiavttsn r II.. m tin; Tramaelif.ni «j '/<•■ 1VJ ! . J,v,\ .■?< r., 
voi. vi. pi. viii.), or on the boundary marks* which indieato the limn., fjf a dis-trie* i n: Weiow. . 
in tho JJiblhithi'que Nat . ; cf. the vignette, p. 702 of the presold work). 

1 Eahbar is the Sumerian name, Shamash the Seiuitie, whiu-i. p'-onouutvd Sluwc-h, we- 'Mine, t.< a 
known law of Babylonian phonetics, has been transcribed by th<~ f*r re- v. •. ZwI fi h»: j‘uni<- StumiiaU 
was at first read San or Sansi (Bawxixsox, Oh the UAouou of the Fuh.jt inlaid <aal A igjvoo, j., .WJt. 

2 Cx. the description of tho heavens and the iwiiiTttions of Ho two door* t/irni on pp. ."ijii-nih of 
the present work. The texts heaving on the course of tin; svm are to be found in .'!* v.-j .v !>& 
Kosuobifi,-. pp. 3, 10, 

3 His course along the omhauknibut which runs round tho oelesthd wiisk was the origin of tho 
title, Line, oj Union between Heaven and Earth (at. p. Gf’*G of the pr. sent work): he uviud- :n fcvi, 
where the heavens and the earth come into contact, and appeared to Weld them into <mr hy tho 
circle of fire which ho described. Another expression of this, idea occurs in the preamble of Wr.ru 1 
and NiniL, who were called u the separators;” the course or the sun might, iu Hurt, bo regarded 
separatin'.', as well as uniting, the two parts of the universe. 

4 Brawn by h’aucher-Gudm, from a Ohaldaean intaglio of green jasper in the T.utwre (UTiVaNt, 
La Glyptique orientate, vol i. p. T2o, Xo. 71). Tho original incJinurcs about 1,), inch, iu height. On 
die representation of the sun opening the doors of heaven iu the moraine and shutting them in the 
evening, of. now IIkuzey, Myfhes Ghnbteen* (extract from the Revue ArcheTnloijique for 181*5). 

3 duN&EKr, Die KusmolagU tier Babylon icr, pp. 33-111. 

r ' The disk has sometimes four, sometimes eight rays inscribed on if, indicating wheels with four 
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the heavens! O Sun, thou raisest thy head above the earth, — Sun, thou 
extendest over the earth the brilliant vault of the heavens .” 1 The powers of 
darkness fly at his approach or take refuge in their mysterious caverns, for 
“ he destroys fko wicked, he scatters them, the omens and gloomy portents, 
dreams, and wicked ghouls — he converts evil to good, and he drives to their 



di struetion the countries and men — who devote themselves to black magic.” n 
In addition to natural light, lie sheds upon the earth truth and justice 
abundantly; he is the “high judge ” 4 before whom everything makes 

or ti.jlil spokes respectively. ilawliiison supposed ‘‘that these two tigures indicate a distinction 
between the in, tie ami female power of the deity, Hie disk with four rays symbolizing Shiimash, the 
orb with r-ight rays being the emblem of Ai, Gnla, or Annul fc'* (On the Religion of the Babylonians 
ni.il Asf i/riints, i>t IL\wxax<(«, Herodotus, 2nd. edit., vol. i. p. SOI). 

'<■ W. A. Tmii., vol. iv. pi. 20, No. 2, 11. 1-10; of. Lewjrmaxt, La Magie chse les Qhalddims, pp. 165, 
100; di.NM.N, Hymnal, in the Zcitsehrift fur Assyriobigk, vol, ii. p. 192, et seq.; Sayce, Religion of 
the J leant Babylonians, p. 491. 

8 Drawn by b’.iucIior-CI udin, fe-ru a photograph by Hussain, in the Proceedings of the Bill. Arch. 
Sue., vol. viii., plate between pp. 161 aud 165. The busts of the two deities on the front of the roof 
of tho shrine are the two charioteers of the sun (Pinches, Antiquities found by M. H. Bassam at 
Abu- Ualbah, in the Transactions of the Bibl. Arch. Soa., vol. viii. pp. 164, 165 ; Homme l, Geschichte 
Babylon kus unrl Assyrians, p. 229, note 4) ; they uphold aud guide tho rayed disk upon the altar. 
t!f. in the Assyrian period the winged disk led with cords by two genii. 

3 IF. A. Lise., vol. iv. pi. 17, verso, 11. 43-40 ; cf. Lknokmant, La Magie chez les ChakUens, 
pp. 101-165; Oppekt, Fragments cosiuoyonlqurs, in Ledkain, jhsloire dn penph d’ Israel, vol. ii. 
pp. 481, 432) ; Sayce, Religion of the Ancient Babylonians, p. 173. 

4 W. A. ln>e., vol, i, pi. 54, eul. iv. 1. 29 ; aud in the various hymns to the sum ; W.A. Insc., vol. iv. 
pi. 28, No. i ; vol. v. pi. 50, col. 1, 11. 10-15; cf. Bid.sxow, Assyrian Hymns, in. the Zeitsohrift fur 
Amjriolmjie, vol. iv. pp. 7-13, 15-21 ; Fn. Lenoemant, Etudes Accadienu.es, vol. iii. p. 139, 11. 37, 38; 
and Baycb, Religion of the Ancient Babylonians, pp. 499, 500, 516. 
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obeisance, his laws never waver, his decrees are never set at naught. “ 0 
Sim, when thou goest to rest in the middle of the heavens— may the bars 
of the bright heaven salute thee in peace, and may the gate of heaven bless 
thee !— May Misharu, thy well-beloved servant, guide aright thy progress, so 
that on Ebarra, the seat of thy rule, thy greatness may rise, and that A, thy 
cherished spouse, may receive thee joyfully I May thy glad heart find in her 
thy rest I — May the food of thy divinity be brought 1 to thee by her, — warrior, 
hero, sun, and may she increase thy vigour; — lord of Ebarra, when thou 
approachest, mayest thou direct thy course aright ! — 0 Bun, urge rightly thy 
way along the fixed road determined for thee, — 0 Bun, thou who art the judge 
of the land, and the arbiter of its laws ! ” 2 

It would appear that the triad had begun by having in the third place 
a goddess, Ishtar of Dilbat. 3 Ishtar is the evening star which precedes the 
appearance of the moon, and the morning star which heralds the approach of 
the sun : the brilliance of its light justifies the choice which made it an 
associate of the greater heavenly bodies. u In the days of the past . , . Ea 
charged Sin, Shamash, and Ishtar with the ruling of the firmament of heaven ; 
he distributed among them, with Anu, the command of the army of heaven, 
and among these three gods, his children, he apportioned the day and the 
night, and compelled them to work ceaselessly.” 1 Ishtar was separated from 
her two companions, when the group of the planets was definitely organized 
and claimed the adoration of the devout ; the theologians then put in her place 
an individual of a less original aspect, Iiamman. 5 Kamman embraced within 
him the elements of many very ancient genii, all of whom had been set owr 
the atmosphere, and the phenomena which are daily displayed in it — wind, 

1 This is a direct allusion lr> the sacrifice or libation, which the sun received every uvemu-,- m t.V 
temple- of fSippar, Ebarra, or Ebabbaru, on Lia going 1o m-f. 

- Pinches, Antiquities found by M. liasiuiti, iu the Tramsacfions of the, I'<ihl. Are!. Sue., vol. v.ii. 
pp. 167, i(J S ; P. Berths', 1? Incorporation ir >-lak cm Acrndicn, in tho HtU'fc d’Asyri’ihuiA, -< ol. i. pp. 
'157-161 ; Hqmjieu, CUschitikti-, pp. 22S, 22'J ; Savor, Edition of the, Anoint Bidji/lmduiu, p, 171, 
note 1, 513. 

3 Savor, Religion of the Ancient Babylonian*, pp. 110, 103 ; A. Jrr.EVlAS, IrAnhfs-Xmr.id, pp. i», in. 
In. the inscription on the stek of Shalmaneser II., the second triad is eempor-ed of Sin, SiumoesivtJid 
Ishtar (IlAWECnson, If, A. In sc., vol. lii. pi. 7, col. i. 11. 2, D). 

* Rawltxson, IT. A. Lise., vel. iv. pi. 5, col, i. 11. 52-70; ef. for tLo interpr* tali' n of tho legend, 
Satce, ltd iy ion of the J orient Babylonian*, pp. 257, 258. 

5 The name of tho god of the ntmoophere is a bubjeet u iiich has stirred up {he gn f.f.-.d ainonu. 
of dissension among Assyriologists ; it has been rood Iv or Iva, u!ienvaftbs Bin by liiiifk-, (Assyria . 
Mythology, in the Memoirs of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. xxiii. pp. -1 12, 413), Yvl or Bn ! by liawlin.-'.-ti 
(litlirj. Babyl. end Assyrians, pp. 497, 493), Ao, Uou, by Opport (Rapport, nu Miuirtrc O- V In&lnoiioti 
publiipie, p. 45, et setp), Mer, Mem, Mermiru , by Pinches (The Bronze Gabs disco re red by M. Jlutuuu , 
in the Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology, vol. \ii. pp, 11 1, 115), and by l‘og:ian(Lwrip~ 
tim do Ndmu-Ncmr V mi d’Amjric, pp. 22. 23), Lamer, Lamevon, by Thuivan-Duitt'5)i~(h< Oct are. tin 
Piddbtjraiame Iruiucr, dans le Journal AsiatUjue , 1895, vol. vi. pp. 335-31)3). The reading lltmimmu, 
Ttamnma, deduced from Sajnanm, to bellow, to thunder, is now accepted, although Oppert recently 
proposed to adopt generally Hadsd (Adad-Xirar, in the Camples raidas do VAaul das BdUs-Lcttrce, 
1393, vol. xxi. pp, 177-171)), which is proved in particular instances. (Of, Zceh. xii. 11. —Em) 
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rain, and thunder. These genii occupied an important place in the popular 
religion which had been cleverly formulated by the theologians of TJruk, and 
there have come down to us many legends in which their incarnations play 
a part. They are usually represented as enormous birds Hocking on their 
swift wings from below the horizon, and breathing flame or torrents of water 
upon the countries over which they hovered. The most terrible of them was 
Zu, who presided over 
tempests : he gathered 
the clouds together, caus- 
ing them to burst in tor- 
rents of rain or hail ; he 
let loose the winds and 
lightnings, and nothing 
remained standing where 
he had passed . 1 He had a 
numerous family : among 
them cross-breeds of ex- 
traordinary species which 
would puzzle a modem 
naturalist, but were matters of course to the ancient priests. His mother 
Siris, lady of the rain and clouds, was a bird like himself ; 8 but Zu 
had as son a vigorous bull, which, pasturing in the meadows, scattered 
abundance and fertility around him. The caprices of these strange beings, 
their malice, and their crafty attacks, often brought upon thorn vexatious 
misfortunes . 4 Shutu, the south wind, one day beheld Adapa, one of the 
numerous offspring of Ea, fishing in order to provide food for his family. 
In spite of his exalted origin, Adapa was no god ; he did not possess the 
gift of immortality, and he was not at liberty to appear in the presence 

1 Willi regard to the bir.l Zu. see (3r. Smith, Chdldtmn Amount, of Genesis, pp. 112-122; E. J. 
IlATd-HE, DL Babjloahehen Lerjendm von A’tana, Zu, Adapa und Dibbara , in the Beitrdgc sttr As&yri- 
tiliujir. vol. ii. pp. -iio-ilS. His disputes with the sun will ho dealt with on pp. €60, 6117 of the 
pres-fcut. work. 

s Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from an intaglio at Romo; see Fa. Lenobmant, Tre Monument) 
Cnldei id Assiri ddle edllezh-ni romanc, pi. ti., No. 3. 

- 15. J. Harper (op cit., pp. -ilo-117 ; Jenskst, Die Kosmohgie der Bubylonier, pp. 91, 03) identifies 
Zu with the constellation ox Pegasus, and the bull, Ms son, with our constellation of the Bull. 

* The legend of Adapa has been partly preserved for us on one of the Tel-el-Aniarna tablets 
(Wisokleb, Thonfoft l fund von El-Amarna, vol. iii., pi. clxvi. a, b). It was successively pointed out 
by Lehmann (Zeitsohrifl fiir Assynologie, voL iii. p. 380), Sayce (Address to the Assyrian Section of the 
Ninth International Congress of Orientalists, pp. 21-29, and Patriarchal Palestine, pp. 205, 266), and 
Sckeil (legends chald& nne trouvd’e a Tefl-el-Amarna, in the Rems des Beligions, vol. i. pp. 162-105) 
A translation aud commentary has been published by Znmisiesr, An Old Babylonian Legion from, Egypt , 
iu the Sunday School Times (June IS, 1892), p. 3S6, ct seq., ef. A. Gunejel, Schopfung und Chaos , 
pp. 420-422; afterwards by .Harper, Die Bdbylonkchen Legenden von Diana, Zu, Adapa und Dibbara , 
in the Beitrage zttr Assynologie, vol. ii. pp. 41S-425. 
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of Ann in heaven. He enjoyed, nevertheless, eerlaia privileges, thanks 
to his familiar intercourse with his father Ea, and owing to his birth he 
was strong enough to repel the assaults of more than one deity. When, 
therefore, Shutu, falling upon him unexpectedly, had overthrown him, 
his anger knew no hounds : “ * Shutu, thou hast overwhelmed me with thy 
hatred, great as it is, — I will break thy wings!’ Having thus spoken with 
his mouth unto Shutu, Adapa broke his wings. For seven days, — Shutu 
breathed no longer upon the earth.” Ann, being disturbed at this quiet, 
which seemed to him not very consonant with the meddling Lem p< Turnout 
of the wind, made inquiries as to its cause through, his lue&.iengcr Habra t. 
<e His messenger Ilabr&t answered him: 4 My master, — Adapa, the son ot La. 
has broken Shutu’s wings.’ — Ann, when he heard these words, cried out : 
‘Help!’” and he sent to Ea Barku, the genius of the lightning, with 
an order to bring the guilty one before him. Adapa was not quite at his 
ease, although he had right on his side; but Ea, the cleverest of the 
immortals, prescribed a lino of conduct for him. He was to put on at once 
a garment of mourning, and to show himself along with the messenger at 
the gates of heaven. Having arrived there, he would not fail to meet the 
two divinities who guarded them, — Dumuzi and GLhzida : 4 ‘ 4 Lu whose 
honour this garb, in whose honour, Adapa, this garment of mourning?' 
4 On our earth two gods have disappeared — it is on this account I am as 1 
am.’ 1 Dumuzi and Gishzida w'ill look at each other, 1 they will begin to 
lament, they will say a friendly word — to the god Aim for thee, they will 
render clear the countenance of Anu, — in thy favour. When thou .shall 
appear before the face of Ann, the food of death, it shall he offered to 
thee, do not eat it. The drink of death, it shall be offered to tin e, drink 
it not. A garment, it shall be offered to thee, put it on. Oil, it shall 
be offered to thee, anoint thy self with it. The command I have given iin-o 
observe it well. 5 ” Everything takes piace as Ea had fort-seen, f Minima mid 
Gishzida welcome the poor WTeteh, speak in ids favour, and present him : “ as 
lie approached, Anu perceived him, and said to him: 4 Como, Adapa., why 
didst thou break the wings of Shutu?’ A dapa answered Aim: * 31 y lord, — for 
the household of my lord Ea, in the middle of the sea, — 1 was fishing, and th» 
sea was all smooth. — Shutu breathed, he, ho overthrew me, and \ plunged into 
the adode of fell. Hence the anger of my heart, — that lie might not begin 

4 Ihmrazi and Gishzida are the two gods whom .Adapa indicates without turning them; iy/um- 
atiug that he has put on mourning on their account, Ada|>a is secure of gaining their sj mj/uthy, and 

of obtaining their intervention with the god Anu in Ms favour. As t<» JDiurmzi, tec pp. Gdo-GiS of 
the present v, ork ; the part pkyed by Gishzida, as well us the event rioted in thy text regarding 
him, is unknown. 
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again his acts of ill will, — I broke his wings.’ ” Whilst he pleaded his cause 
the furious heart of Ami became calm. The presence of a mortal in the halls 
of heaven was a kind of sacrilege, to be severely punished unless the god 
should determine its expiation by giving the philtre of immortality to the 
intruder. Ann decided on the latter course, and addressed Adapa: 14 4 Why 
then, did Ea allow an unclean mortal to see — the interior of heaven and earth ? ’ 
lie handed him a cup, he himself reassured him. — 4 We, what shall w r e give him ? 
The food of life — take some to him that ho may eat.’ The food of life, some 
was taken to him, but he did not eat of 
if. The water of life, some was taken to 
him, but, he drank not of it. A garment, 
it was taken to him, and he put if on. 

Oil, some was taken to 3iim, and he 
anointed himself with it.” Ann looked 
upon him : he lamented over him : 

44 4 Well, Adapa, why hast thou not eaten 
— why hast thou not drunk ? Thou shait the binds op the tempest . 1 

not now have eternal life.’ ‘ Ea, my lord. 

Ini': commanded me : thou shait not eat, thou shait not drink.’ ” Adapa thus lost, 
by remembering too -well the commands of his father, the opportunity which was 
offered to him of rising to the rank of the immortals ; Ann sent him hack to his 
home just us he had come, and Shutu had to put up with his broken wings. 

Bamrnan absorbed one after the other all these genii of tempest and 
contention, and out of their combined characters his own personality of a 
hundred diverse aspects was built up. He was endowed wit h the capricious 
and changing disposition of the element incarnate in him, and passed from 
tears to laughter, from anger to calm, with a promptitude which made him one 
of the most disconcerling deities. The tempest was his favourite vole. Some- 
times he would burst suddenly on the heavens at the head of a troop of savage 
subordinates, tvhose chiefs tvere known as Main, the squall, and Barku, the 
lightning ; sometimes these were only the various manifestations of his own 
nature, and it was he himself who was called Matu and Barku. 2 He collected 
the clouds, sent forth the thunderbolt, shook the mountains, and 44 before his 
rage and violence, his bellowings, his thunder, the gods of heaven arose to the 

1 Drawn by Fauoher-Gudin, from a Chaklamn cylinder in the Museum of New Fork (Oesnola, 
Cyprus, pJ. xxxi., No. 6). Lenonnani, in a long article, which he published under the pseudonym 
of Mansell, fancied ho recognized hero the encounter between Sabitum and Gilgames (£7k episode de 
I'c'popi’e chuld&nna, in the Gazette archAologique, 1879, pp. 111-119) on the shores of the Ocean; 
cf. pp. 584. 5S5 of the present volume. 

s On the origin of Eamman, and the diverse Sumerian and Semitie deities which he absorbed,, 
see Sayce, The Tleligion of the Ancient Babylonians, pp. 202-212 ; Tiele asserts that he was admitted 
to the ;honours of the great gods only about the XIV th or XIII th century, under the influence of the 
Aramaeans in Syria (GescMchte der Religion im AHerium, vol. i, p. 188-189). 
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firmament — the gods of the earth sank into the earth” in their terror. 1 * The 
monuments represent him as armed for battle wilk club, axe, or the two-bladed 
darning sword whieh was usually employed to signify the thunder! jolt. 3 * As he 
destroyed everything in his blind rage, the kings of Ohaldcea wore accustomed 
to invoke him against their enemies, and to imp Are 
him to u hurl the hurricane upon the rebel peoples 
and the insubordinate nations.”’ 5 When his wrath was 
appeased, and he had returned to more gentle ways, his 
kindness knew no limits. From having been the water- 
spout whieh overthrew the forests, he became the gentle 
breeze which caresses and refreshes them : with Ids 
warm showers he fertilizes the fields ; he lightens the 
air and tempers the summer heat. Ho causes the rivers 
to swell and overflow their banks; ho pours out the 
waters over the fields, lie makes channels for them, he 
directs them to every place where the need of water 
is felt, But his fiery temperament is stirred up by 
the slightest provocation, and then “'his flaming sword 
scatters pestilence over the land: he destroys the har- 
vest, brings the ingathering to nothing, tears up trees, 
ami beats down and roots up the corn.” 1 In a word, 
the second triad formed a more homogeneous whole 
when Ishtar still belonged to it, and it is entirely 
owing to the presence of this goddess iu it that vse are 
able to understand its plan and purpose ; it was essentially astrological, and it 
was intended that none should be enrolled in it but the manifest leaders of 
the constellations. Hamruan, on the contrary, had nothing to commend him 
for a position alongside the moon and sun : he was not a celestial body, he 
had no definitely shaped form, but resembled an aggregation of gods rather than 
a single deity. By the addition of Rammau to the triad, the void occasioned 



1 Bavvlixsqx, TF. A. Tm*.. voL iv. pi. 28, Xo. 2, H. 12-15; ol‘. Fit. Lusokmavt, Lc , s JV/m’Xt* 
CiATmtidiWy vnl. ii. p. 192, anti Sayok, 77*e lidiyimof Ike Ancind liulyhiiiian?, p. .“mu. 

* Tiglfith-pileM-r 1., conqueror of the Kum.uii, made one of Uie.-o t-wonls, whieh 1m e CI m ‘*a 
copper lightning fiasli,” anti he dedwuted il, as n trophy of his viclory. in :i ohaj k 1 hi/ilt oi. the rains 
of one of tlio vanquished cities (ZVwitt of Tigluth-pileser X, col. vi. 11. 15-2 ] }, 

s OC. the cm-hc pronounced by Tiglatli-pileser I. at the end of his iV»>.n (cel. viii. IL 89-88), in 
the name of lima mini, worshipped in the royal city of Ashrhur. 

* The character of Ihtuanau was fully defined in the works of the early As-yriologists (II. iUw- 
xhssON, On the lidhjhm of the Bnhylvniiuw and A&yrUtu*, pp. -197-500; Fa. LtKonMAST, h ami d> 
eomnentaire mr Derosa, pp. 99-95). 

. * Brawn Ly Fauchcr-Gudin, from a sketch by Loftus, Travel* and Bom arch a in CJatblxa and 
Bmiam, p. 258. The original, a small stele of terra-cotta, is in thu British Museum. The date of 
tills representation is uncertain. Bumman stands upon the mountain which supports, the heaven. 
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by tlie removal of Ishtar was filled up in a blundering way. We must, how- 
ever, admit that the theologians must have found it difficult to find any one 
better fitted for the purpose : when Venus was once set along with the rest of 
the planets, there was nothing left in the heavens which was sufficiently brilliant 
to replace her worthily. The 
priests were compelled to 
take the most powerful deity 
they knew after the other 
five — the lord of the atmo- 
sphere and the thunder . 1 

The gods of the Lriads 
were married, but their god- 
desses for the most part had 
neither the liberty nor the 
important functions of the 
Egyptian goddesses . 2 3 They 
were content, in their mo- 
desty, to bo eclipsed behind 
the personages of their hus- 
bands, and to spend their lives 
in the shade, as the women 
of Asiatic countries still do. 

It would appear, moreover, 
that there was no trouble 
taken about them until it was too late — when it was desired, for instance, to 
explain the affiliation of the immortals. Ann and Bel were bachelors to start 
with. When it was determined to assign to them female companions, recourse 

1 Thc-ir embarrassment is shown in the way in which they have classed this god. Jn the original 
triad, Ishtar, being the smallest of the three heavenly bodies, naturally took the third place. Ramman, 
on the contrary, had natural affinities with the elemental group, and belonged to Anu, Bel, Ea, rather 
than In Sin and Shamasli. So we find him sometimes in the third place, sometimes in the first of the 
second triad, and this pari of eminence is so natural to him, that Assyriulogisls have preserved it 
from th (3 beginning, and describe the triad as composed, not of Sin, Shamash, and Ramman, but of 
Rumman, Sin, ami Shamash (Rawlikson, On the Religion of the Babylonians and Assyrians, pp. 482, 
407), or even of Sin, Ramman, and Shamasli (Hikoks, On the Assyrian Mythology, in the Memoirs of 
the Royal Irish Academy, vol. xxiii. pp. 410-413). 

s The passive and almost impersonal character of the majority of the Babylonian and Assyrian 
goddesses is well known (Fa. Lenoemayt, Essai de comment sur B&me, p. 09). The majority must 
have been independent at the outset, in the Sumerian period, and were married later on, under the 
inihieiace of Semitic ideas (Sayce, Relig, of Ane. Babylonians, pp. 110-112, 176, 179, 345, 316). 

3 Drawn by Eaueher-dudin, from Layakd’s Monuments of Nineveh, 1st scries, pi. 05. Properly 
speaking, this is a Simian deity brought by the soldiers of Assurbanipal into Assyria, but it carries 
the usual insignia of Ramman, and in the absence of other information may help to show us how 
this god was represented in the first millennium before our era : he has neither the conical head-dress- 
nor the long robe of the Barnman on p. CG2 of the present work. 
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was had to the procedure adopted by the Egyptians in a similar case : there 
was added to their names the distinctive suffix of the feminine gender, and in 
this manner two grammatical goddesses were formed, Anat and Bolit, whose 
dispositions give some indications of this accidental birth . 1 There was always 
a vague uncertainty about the parts they had to play, and their existence 
itself was hardly more than a seeming one. Anat sometimes represented a 
feminine heaven, and differed from Anu only in her sex . 3 At limes she was 
regarded as the antithesis of Anu, i.e. as the earth in coutrudistiucUon tw the 
heaven . 8 Belit, as far as we can distinguish her from other persons to whom 
the title “ lady ” was attributed, shared wilh Bo] the rule over the earth and 
the regions of darkness w here the dead were confined .' 1 The wife of Ea was 
distinguished by a name which was not derived from that of her husband, hue 
she was not animated by a more intense vitality than Anat or Belit: she w:u 
called Damkina, the lady of the soil, and she personified in an almost passive 
manner the earth united to the water which feriilized.it . 5 The goth losses of the 
second triad were perhaps rather less artificial in their functions. Eingal, 
doubtless, who ruled along with Bin at Uru, was little more than an incarnate 
epithet. Her name means £< the great lady,” “the queen,” J and her person is 
the double of that of her husband; as he is the man-moon, she is the woman- 
moon, his beloved , 7 and the mother of his children Sham ash and l.-hfuiA But 
A or Sirrida enjoyed an indisputable authority alongside Slmuash : she 
lost sight of the fact that she had been a sun like SI la mash, a disk-gml Indore 
she was transformed into a goddess . 3 Shamash, moreover, was surrounded by 
an actual harem, of which Sirrida was the acknowledged queen, as he himself 

1 On the *• grammatical ” goddesses of Ecyyt, see pp. 10a, 300 of the pr<-.-enc work. 

3 G. R.vwwxsox, Flea Great Monarch Us, 2ml i.dib, vol. i. p. 117; L‘LUTH=eir-?r> unm:. 0 , 

2nd edit,, p. 28. 

J HoyuasL, Die SemfUchoi Tolk&s, p. 1(73; Tills, JJ-ihr/l.-A-*;//. GrAchiclde, ]> f>2i; 

Ano. Babylonians, p. 194. Oil the diffusion of tin) worship of Anal among t ho i oielib u:ni ; a , i. 
especially in Syria, see the observations of Lexoioiast, Uspti >l<- Count. Hero i, pp. 

Satce, op. cii., pp. 187-389 ; and of Jexsem. Die Kn<sntohjyie BnbytunUv, pp. 192-191, 27 2 -271. 

4 On the Bulic-Beitis of Nipur, tlio Ninlillu of the old b-x(.-, see Fn. Le.vmeuM, L t ~ 

h « (Jltaldi&hs, pp. 103, 10G, lf>2; and Sathc, op. ait., pp. 149, loO, 177; nr. l>. OUJ of ’be jc ‘ ni, v, 

1 shall have occ-iBion to speak later on of the rota played by another licit ia p*f Babyloni. .Jjiib/ejPi 
from her of Nipur. 

5 FB. Luscioust, La Magic, etc., pp. 14S, (7.3 ; Sayoc {op eit., pp. 139, 201, 2- ‘>5;. iMnkhni, 
Davldno, was ti-mscribul Aaik-.j by the Greeks (Dama^iios, De Prinripiu, § 12.7, ed. 

<• JhX&df, Die lios.nologie Her Babyhitier , p. 14, it. 3. 

“• Cylinder of Xabunidos found at Abu-ilabba, published Iu itAVtiiNnuN', IF, A. J.m., v.il. v. pi, *14, 
col. ii. il. 38. 39. 

* Cfc RAWUXaoif, Fire Great Monarches, 2nd edit, vul. i. pp, 12,7, 120. 

8 On the goddess A, An, Ai. called also Sirrida, Sirdu, and on its ina?cidmc farm, v-o Savuj. 
Jtdiy. of the. Ana. Babylonia utt, pp. 177-379. Pinches (The Birina Same .1, in ii c- B ion- Hinas 
the MU. Arch. Son, 1883, pp. 27, 2S) is inclined to attach the male form of this deity to the 
laliveh of the Hebrews, bid this view has not found favour among Assyiologi.-ts. The reading 
proposed by Oppert, i; JLiIIkf’ Ini would refer to tlui masculine doublet ofilie divinity (La Ghrouultxjie 
biblique, etc., p. 15, note 5, and Catalogue He hi tJvlhetiuu* tie Uhrey, vol. i. p. 57, note 1). 
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was its king , 1 and among its members Quia, the great, 2 and Axmnit, the 
daughter of Sin, the morning star, 3 found a place. Shala, the compassionate, 
was also included among them ; she was subsequently bestowed upon Rumman, 4 
They were all goddesses of ancient lineage, and each had been previously 
worshipped on her own account when the Sumerian people held sway in 
Chaldaea : as soon as the Semites gained the upper hand, the powers of these 
female deities became enfeebled, and they were distributed among the gods. 
There was but one of them, Nana, the doublet of Ishtar, who had succeeded 
in preserving her liberty : when her companions had been reduced to compara- 
tive insignificance, sbe was still acknowledged as queen and mistress in her 
city of Eridu. The others, notwithstanding the enervating influence to which 
they were usually subject in the harem, experienced at times inclinations to 
break into rebellion, and more than one of them, shaking off the yoke of her lord, 
had proclaimed her independence : Anunit, for instance, tearing herself away 
from the arms of Shamash, had vindicated, as his sister and his equal, her claim 
1o the half of his dominion. Sippara was a double city, or rather there were two 
neighbouring Bipparas, one distinguished as the city of the Bun, “ Sippara ska 
Bhamash,” while the other gave lustre to Anunit in assuming the designation 
of “ Bippara sha Anunitum.” Rightly interpreted, these family arrangements 
nf the gods had but one reason for their existence — the necessity of explaining 
without coarseness those parental connections which the theological classification 
found it needful to establish between the deities constituting tko two triads. In 
Okaidnea as in Egypt there was no inclination to represent the divine families as 
propaga ting i kei r species otherwise than by theprocedure observed in li uman fami- 
lies : the union of the goddesses with the gods thus legitimated their offspring. 

The triads u ere, therefore, nothing more than theological fictions. Each of 
them was really composed of six members, and it was thus really a council of 
twelve divinities which the priests of TJruk had instituted to attend to the 
atlaiis of tlio universe; with this qualification, that the feminine half of the 
assembly rarely asserted itself, and contributed but an insignificant part to 

1 jVfufik, whence tho name yidkatu, by which a bilingual text lenders the ideogram of the goddess 
A. (Fn. LrxouMANa*, Essai de Comment, sur Serose, pp. 97, US). The complete form is “ Malkatu sha 
iJiiimi.” the queen of heaven, arid in tins capacity the goddess is usually identified with IhMar 
(StniUALUni, Die (it'll! u left tar , in the Zcitschrift fiir Assyr., vol. iii. pp. 850-1104, and vol. iv. pp. 71 -70). 

2 On tiuhi, sec XiAwu.vsoy. lidiij. of Babylonians and Assyrians, pp. 500, 504; Fit. Liwouuas’v, 
0{i. rit„ pp. OH, 09, 100. 

3 Aamnit was at first considered to be the female sun (Rawunsok, JRdig. of Babyl. and Assyrians, 
jip. 502, 503; G. 1 ’awlinsok, Ft ;c Great Monarchies, 2nd edit, vol. i. pp. 128, 129) or the moon 
(Fit. Lexoumaxt, La Nagle dies Its Chaldeem, pp. 107, 121). She is usually identified with Jshiar, 
who borrows from her the quality of morning siar; cf. p. 670 of the present volume. 

Simla is the wife of Mercdach and JDumuzi n3 well as of Raraman (Satce, Religion of Ancient 
Hahijhmians, pp. 209- 211); her name, added to the epithet mimu, mother, is the origin of the name 
2oA«u/hi, ^aXdypus, applied by Besyehius and by the FJymuloyictm Magnum to the Babylonian 
Aphrodite (llAWUNeox, On the It dig ion of the Ancient Babylonians, p. 499, n. 8: 3fu. Lexokmaxt, 
Jissai de Camutentaire sur les fragment? eoeuiogmiiques de Birose, p. 95). 
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the common work. When once the great divisions had been arranged, and the 
principal functionaries designated, it was still necessary to work out the 
details, and to select agents to preserve an order among them. Nothing 
happens by chance in this world, and the most insignificant events are 
determined by previsional arrangements, and decisions arrived at a long time 
previously. The gods assembled every morning in a ball situated near the 
gates of the sun in the east, and there deliberated on the events of the day. 1 
The sagacious Ea submitted to them the fates which are about to be fulfilled, 
and caused a record of them to be made in the chamber of destiny on tablets 
which Shamash or Merodach carried with him to scatter every whore on his way : 
but he who should be lucky enough to snatch these tablets fr< nu him word ■. 
make himself master of the world for that day. This misfortune had arisen 
only once, at the beginning of the ages. 3 Zu, the storm-bird, who lives with 
his wife and children on Mount Sabu under the protection of Bel, 3 and who 
from this elevation pounces down upon the country 1o ravage it, once took it 
into his head to make himself equal to the supreme gods. He forced his way 
at an early hour into the chamber of destiny before the sun had risen : lit- 
perceived within it the royal insignia of Bel, "the mitre of bis power, the 
garment of his divinity, — the fatal tablets of his divinity, Zu perceived them. 
He perceived the father of the gods, the god who is the tie b« -tween heaven 
and earth, 4 — and the desire of ruling took possession of his heart ; — ym, Zu 
perceived the father of the gods, the god who is the tie between heaven and 
earth, — and the desire of ruling look possession of his heart,— ‘I will tube tin.* 
fatal tablets of the gods, I myself, — and the oracles of all tin; gods, it U \ who 
will give them forth; — I will install myself on the throne, I will send forth 
decrees, — I will manage the whole of tho Igigi.’ r> — And his bruit plult-.-d 
warfare; — lying in wait on the threshold of tho hull, lie watched for the dawn. 
— When Bel had poured out the shining waters, — had installed himndf nn the 
throne, and donned the crown, Zu took away the fatal tablets from hi* hand,-- 
he seized power, and the authority to give forth decrees, — the god Zu, L- Hew 
away and concealed himself in the mountains.” 0 Bel immediately rried our. 

3 On the liali of destiny, and wlmt takes place within it, sen Die Emu>Joyie, pp. 231 -2 if!. 

5 The legend of the bird Zu wa* discovert <1, and the fragments of it trunrt.iu.il fur tho fim rime, 
by Gr. Smith, The. CUalthean Account of Generis, pp. 113-1122 ; of. Bayce, Jlahyhmiun fJhmhire, p.-K 
AH that is at present known has been published by J. E. Harvjuu, Die Daiejloieircutu L-i f.ndui r,;i 
Etana, c-k*., in ihe Bdlriige sur Assyriologie, vol. ii. pp. 40S-118, 

* The importance of 3Iount Saba in mythology was pointed out by Fi?. Du.msrm, (Vo lug (In* 
Parodies ? pp. 105, 10G; lie thought that its site was near the towns of Ki«h and liharshughalamimi 
(ibid., p. 2 JO), which appears to mo improbable. I should bo inclined to iti'.k for it rather ai ihu 
extremities of ihe world, somewhere in the south, without fixing it more definitely, 

* On the meaning uf this epithet as applied to solar deities, see p. fiat;, note 8, of the pi esent work, 

5 The Igigi are the spirits of the heavens, in opposition to tho AnuunaH; see p. GRi of tin? 

present work. 

fl J. F». Haems, Die Bahylonnchen Legenden von Etana, etc., p. 403, 11. 5-22. 
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he was inflamed with anger, and ravaged the world with the fire of his wrath, 
“ Ann opened his mouth, he spake, — he said to the gods his offspring : — e Who 
will conquer the god Zu ? — He will make his name great in every laud.’ — 
Ham man, the supreme, the son of Anu, was called, and Anu himself gave to 
him his orders ; — yea. Earn man, the supreme, the son of Anu, was called, and 
Ann himself gave to him his orders. — ‘ Go, my son Eamman, the valiant, since 
nothing resists thy attack ; — conquer Zu by thine arm, and thy name shall be 
great among the great gods, — among the gods, thy brothers, thou shalt have 
no equal : sanctuaries shall be built to thee, and if thou buildest for thyself 
thy cities in the “four 
houses of the world,” — thy 
cities shall extend over all 
the terrestrial mountain ! 1 
Be valiant, then, in the sight 
of the gods, and may fchy 
name he strong.’ Eamman 
answers, ho addresses this 
speech to Anu his father: 

— { Father, who will go to 
tile inaccessible mountains ? 

Who is the equal of Zu 
among the gods, thy offspring ? He has carried off in his hand the fatal 
tablets, — he has seized power and authority to give forth decrees, — Zu there- 
upon flew auay and hid himself in his mountain. — Now, the word of his 
mouth is like that of the god who unites heaven and earth; — my power is 
no more than clay, — and all the gods must bow before him.’ ” 3 Ami sent for 
t he god Bara, the son of Jshtar, to help him, and exhorted him in the same 
language he had addressed to Eamman: Bara refused to attempt the enter- 
prise, Shamash, called in his turn, at length consented to set out for Mount 
^abu ; he triumphed over the storm-bird, tore the fatal tablets from him, and 
brought him before Ea as a prisoner. 4 The sun of the complete day, the sun in 
the full possession of his strength, could alone win hack the attributes of power 



1 Literally, “ Construct tliy cities in the four regions of the world (cf. pp. 513, 511 of tho present 
work), and thy cities w ill extend to the mountain of the earth.” Anu would appear to have promised 
t-> IJaimnau u monopoly; if lie wished to build cities which would recognize him as their patron, 
these cities will cover the eulirts earth. 

2 Drawn by Faueher-Gudin. from Lajakxi, Introduction, a Vhistoire du Culte public el dcs mysleres 
tie Mitkra en Orient at vu Occident, pi. ]xi., No. 7 ; cf. Fa. Lekohmast, Snr la signification des suyts 
tie tjvelqiter eylindres Jiabylonienn et Assyrians, in the Gazette ArcMdlogique , 1878, p. 251. 

s J. Jj. IIakpeis, Die Babylonisehen Legeiuhn, etc., pp, 409, 410, 11. 20-52. The last lines or© 
mutilated, and the meaning is therefore uncertain, 

i Of. McSiAUT, Jlccherchea sur la Glyptique orientate, vol. i. pp. 107-130, for tho meaning of the 
beetles engraved on the cylinders, which exhibit the bird Zu led as a prisoner before Ea. 

2 x 
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which the morning snn had allowed himself to he despoiled of. From that 
time forth the privilege of delivering immortal decrees to mortals was never 
taken out of the hands of the gods of light. 

Destinies once fixed on the earth became a law-~ e ‘ mamit a good or had 
fate , 1 * from, which no one could escape, but of which any one might learn the 
disposition beforehand if he were capable of interpreting the formulas of it 
inscribed on the hook of the sky. The stars, even those which were most, 
distant from the earth, were not unconcerned in the events which took place 
upon it. They were so many living beings endowed with various characteristics, 
and their rays as they passed across the celestial spaces exercised from above 
ail active control on everything they touched. Their influences became 
modified, increased or weakened according to the intensity with which they 
shed them, according to the respective places they occupied in the firmament, 
and according to the hour of the night and the month of the year in which 
they rose or set. Each division of time, each portion of space, each category 
of existences — and in each category each individual — was placed under their 
rule and was subject to their implacable tyranny. The infant was bom their 
slave, and continued in this condition of slavery until his life’s end : the star 
which was in the ascendant at the instant of his birth became his star, and 
ruled his destiny . 3 The Chaldseans, like the Egyptians, fancied they discerned 
in the points of light which illuminate the nightly sky, the outline of a great 
number of various figures — men, animals, monsters, real and imaginary objects, 
a lance, a buw, a fhh, a scorpion, ears of wheat, a bull, and a lion . 1 The 
majority of these were spread out above their heads on the surface of the 
celestial vault; hut. twelve of these figures, distinguishable by their brilliancy, 
were arranged along the celestial horizon in the pathway of the sun, anil 
watched over his daily course along the walls of the world. These divided 
this part of the sky into as many domains or houses,” in which they exercised 
absolute authority, and across which the god could not go without having 
previously obtained their consent, or having brought them into subjection 
beforehand. This arrangement is a reminiscence of the wars by which Bel* 

1 On “main it,” destiny, ni»d the goddess personifying it in the ClaLImuu Pantheon, see S.tva:, 
The Itilujim of the Ancient. Babylonia ns, pp, 305-8U9. 

s The questions relatin'! 1 to «!jo influence of the stars upon lan nan <l<vtmy. in Chaldean. i„q; f 
were Fully examined for the first lime by Fa. liENOiarANT, La bivi,u>tiuu ><f In Sehnec tier hu^ua '■ 
chtz h‘s Chahltfett * , pp. 5-14, 87-47. 

3 The identification of the Chaklajun constellations with those of Gravn-Konistn or modern times 
has net yei. been satisfactorily made out; Ibe stars seem in have been grouped by (.hop,, ;i ,. by ibn 
Egyptians, in a manner diilVirmt from that which obtains to-day. Sever il of the results nbhurul by 
Oxtect i Tablets s AMjmnaes, in the Journal Aeiol/qac, 1871, vol. xviii. pp. 4-1:4-458) and by Havci: 
(Astronomy and Astrology »j the Babylonians, in the Transaction* of the 1 MU. Arch. ,S ,e.,'vd. ji,. 
pp. 145-889) have been called in question by Jiinsex, IJh: iu^mnlncji.- d,r Baby tout :r, pp. 18-57, 
whose conclusions, huwevtr, have not been accepted by other As-syriolughts. 
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Merodach, the divine bull, the god of Babylon, had succeeded in bringing order 
out of chaos : he had not only killed Tiainat, but he had overthrown and 
subjugated the monsters which led the armies of darkness. He meets afresh, 
every year and every day, on the confines of heaven and earth, the scorpion- 
men of his ancient enemy, the fish with heads of men or goats, and many more. 
r ihe twelve constellations were combined into a zodiac, whose twelve signs, 
transmitted to the Greeks and modified by them, may still be read on our 
astronomical charts . 1 The constellations, immovable, or actuated by a slow 
motion, in longitude only, contain the problems of the future, hut they are 
not sufficient of themselves alone to furnish man with the solution of these 
problems. The heavenly bodies capable of explaining them, the real inter- 
preters of destiny , 2 were at first the two divinities who rule the empires of 
night and day — the moon and the sun ; afterwards there took part in this work 
of explanation the five planets which we call Jupiter, Venus, Saturn , 3 Mars, 
and Mercury, or rather the five gods who actuate them, and who have con- 
trolled their course from the moment of creation — Merodach, Ishfcar, ISfinib, 
Xergal, and No. bo . 4 The planets seemed to traverse the heavens in every 
Hrectinn, to cross their own and each other’s paths, and to approach the fixed 
stars 02- recede from them ; and the species of rhythmical dance in which they 
are carried unceasingly across the celestial spaces revealed to men, if they 
examined it attentively, the irresistible march of their own destinies, as surely 
us if they had made themselves master of the fatal tablets of Skamash, and 
could spell them out line by line. 

The < 'hah beans were disposed to regard the planets as perverse sheep who 

1 Tim origin of the zodiac had Lota made as little as possible of by Letroaae (Sur 

i'm-itjiii' <ln Zirii>qvL<: grc.', in the Qiuvres Uhoisies, 2nd scries, vol. i. p. -15$, et seq.), afterwards by 
Idelor ( Debt ;• >■ n Ur-'i rung des 'f'hi, rkreises, in the Mtfmaires of the Academy of Sciences of Berlin, 
ItftS, pp. 3 -21 ) ; their opinions rulul fora long time, "'ire question was reopened by Lenormant 
, Drsa! fit’ Ct/U.ut utaire de Barest, pp. 229-2158 ; LrsPrsmieres Civilisations, vol. ii. pp. 67-73 ; Origines 
It IHitioi p’. vol. i. pp. 281-28$, note), who has discovered the greater part of our zodiacal signs in 
'Jhahkea. His demonstration was completed by Jensen (D/e Kosniolnyie, pp. 07-95, 310-320, and 
FAfU'nmj des Thicrkrd-AS. in the Deutsche Revue, Juno, 1S90), and the ideograms for the signs were 
iiaM.eixd by lipping (Astro nom Lakes aits Babylon, p. 170, et seq.). 

« Jj'ijDOiirs Nr' 1 ., li. 80 : oils iucivoi nowy txlr tpftriueis ovofidfavirw. According to Jesses', Bio 
Kt.<n itilutjic, pp. 39, lol), the expression is of great antiquity ; one of the Sumerian names of the planets 
is "kinmi,” which L» considered as signifying the u messenger,” the “interpreter” of the gods. 

“ On the orthography of the name Kttiinaun, and its application to Saturn, see Jensen, Die 
Kamdotjie. pp. 111-110; mi the identity of Kaimanu and the Hebrew Chiun, see Oppekt, Tablettes 
,.i ssyriennes, in the Journal Aualiqne, 6th series, vol. xviii., 137J, p. 115. 

1 The names of the planets, like those of the stars, have furnished matter for numerous discussions. 
They have been investigated by several students— by l<’r. Lenormant (Essai de Comment air o de 
Derose- p. 105. nnd pp. 879-876 m notes), Oppert (Lcs Originvs de mistake), Sayce (Astronomy and 
Astrology of the Babylonians, in the Transactions of the Bibl. Arch. Soc., vol. iii. pp. 167-172), Jensen 
.(Die Kosntologie. pp. 95-18:5). The most probable identifications are those of JEppmg (Aslronomisehe s 
am Babylon, p. 7, et seq.) and Oppert (Un Ann mire astronomque Jlabylonien, extracted from the 
Journal Asiatiqne , 1$91, and reproduced with modifications in the Zeit&ehrift fur Assyriologie , vol. vi. 
pp. 110-112,), with win an .Lumen reluctantly agrees (ibid., vol. v. pp. 125-129). 
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had escaped from the fold of the stars to wander wilfully in search of pasture . 1 
At first they were considered to be so many sovereign deities, without other 
function than that of running through the heavens and furnishing there 
predictions of the future ; afterwards two of them descended to the earth, and 
received upon it the homage of men 2 — Ishtar from the inhabitants of tin* 
city of Dilbat, and Nebo from those of Borsippa. Nebo 3 assumed the vuh 
of a soothsayer and a prophet. He knew and foresaw everything, and wu< 

ready to give his advice 
upon any subject ; he was. 
the inventor of the method 
of making clay tablets, ami 
of writing upon them. Ish- 
tar was a combination <<; 
contradictory cl tu ructerb- 

ties . 1 In Southern Ciiald- 
dioa she was wnrsluppu. 
under the name of !Ncn,h 
the supreme mi-tress . 3 The 
identity of this lady of tho gods, Belit-ilanit,” the Evening Star, with A mum 
the Morning Star, was at first ignored, and lienee two distinct godder-scs wen- 
formed from the twofold manifestation of a single deity : having at length <lb 
covered their error, the Chaldceans merged these two beings in oim. uinl tL»-i* 
names became merely two different designations for the same slur under 
twofold aspect. The double character, however, which had been atiribut'-.i 
to them continued to be attached to the single personality. The Evening Stai 
had symbolized the goddess of love, who attracted the sexes towards <m- 
another, and bound them together by the chain of desire ; the .Morning blur, on 

1 Their generic mime, rend ns “ lubaf,’' in Sunn ro-Aorvidinu, “bibbi/' in S nd'h- .-m 
(Fij. Le\oi;man*t, Esmi (fo Cnaaneniaire de Btfrose, pp. .‘>7 f >, 371> donated a quadruped, il.< 1 -j'> t*I 
which Lononuant wad nol able to define; JuNSEif (Die, pp. 1M-1W) Month:"] it with 

sheep and the ram. Al tho end of the aeeramt of the creation, Herod im-.li .pit* r ih ;\«1 w Y. 
a shepherd who feeds ihe flock of the gods on tho pastures of heaven (of. ]>, oM el’ the pr. son: w->ri;, 

" The site of Dilbat is unknown : it has been sought in tho ueighbunrhoot;! of h'irhu uni Ui-byl n, 
(DELmscn, Wo In, j dan Families ? p. 219); it is probable that it was in tlu. .-nlmrb, < f Mipp an. Ti 
name given to the goddess was transcribed AaKetpar (Hesvoiuvs, t-vb roee). and si_'uiiiv inc heralh 
the messenger of the d ly. 

3 The rule of Nebo was determined by the early Ao-yriclogist? (Rawi-ik.-ov, 1U fb> '(,*< %/ »i rf V. 
Babylonians and Assyrians, pp. 523-.12G; Ol’PUtr, Ezpe'Ution r,a M(fst>pt,lai„it, vol. ih v. 2;*" Lia*os:.ua'; . . 
JEssai de Cummentuire de JOtfn.se, pp. 11-i-llG). He owed his functions partly to his ulliaum. \\i ! i 
other gods (Satce, Belly ion of l', a A anient Babylonians, pp. 118, 119). 

* See the chapter devoted by Stiyco to the consideration of Ishtar in his CAiyioo of ihe dn-Uid 
Babylonians (TV. Tammvz and Ishtar, p 221, et t-c-q.), and ihe observations made by «!*•;• -mhu on the 
sabjec" in the sequel of his h.duhnr-E hnrod ( Tit tar- A*t arte im fz.Inlnr-F.po*), pp. fjij thi. 

* With regard fo Nana, consult, with reserve, Fn. Le.vohm sat, E^mi dc Comtaenfaire tie Hems,., 
pp. 100-109, 378, 379, where the identity of Ishtar and Nana is still mm cognized, 

3 Drawn by Paueher-Gudm, from a heliogravure in MusastV Ikehcrcha sur fo. Glyyiitpie 
oriental e, vol. i. pi. iv., No. 6. 
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llie other hand, was regarded as the cold-blooded and cruel warrior who despised 
the pleasures of love and rejoiced in warfare : Ishtar thus combined in her person 
chastity and lasciviousness, kindness and ferocity, and a peaceful and warlike 
disposition, but this incongruity in her characteristics did not seem 
to disconcert the devotion of her worshippers. The three other 
planets would have had a wretched part to play in comparison 
with Nebo and Ishtar, if they had not been placed under new 
patronage. The secondary solar gods, Meroclach, Ninib, and 
Nergal, led, if we examine tbeir role carefully, but an incom- 
plete existence : they were merely portions of the sun, while 
Shamasli represented the entire orb. What became of thorn 
apart from, the moment in the day and year in which they 
were- actively engaged in their career? Where did they spend 
i heir nights, the hours during which Shamash had retired into 
the firmament, and lay hidden behind the mountains of the 
north V As in Egypt the Horuses identified at first with the 
inn became at length the rulers of the planets, so in Chaldsea 
the three suns of is hub, Merodaeh, and isergal became respee- 
thely assimilated to Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars ; 1 and this 
identification was all the more easy in the case of Saturn, as 
he had been considered from the beginning as a bull belong- 
ing to Shamasli . 2 Henceforwa rd, therefore, there was 
a group of five powerful gods — distributed 
tin t hi ii rs oi‘ heaven, and having* abodes also in the cities of the ^cno. 3 

earth— whoso function it was to announce the destinies of the universe. Some, 
deceived by the size and brilliancy of Jupiter, gave the chief command to 
Merodaelu and this opinion naturally found a welcome reception at Babylon, ot 
which he was the feudal deity . 4 Others, taking into account only the prepon- 
derating influence exercised by the planets over the fortunes of men, accorded 
the primacy to hTinib, placing Merodaeh next, followed respectively by Ishtar, 
Xcrgal, and Nebo . 3 The five planets, like the six triads, were, not long before 
they took to themselves consorts, if indeed they had not already been married 

* ,Tusvi->;, Die Ktunumyh tier Rityfonttr, pp. 133-1 il ; Nt.bo, Sin, and Shamasli being 

htftVMiJy bodie.% to begin with, and the other great gods, Anu, Bel, Ea, and Eamman having their 
shirs in the hc.aven.->, the Uhaldwans were led by analogy to ascribe to the gods which represented the 
plitu.es of the sun, Merodaeh, Ninib, and Nergal, three stars befitting their importance, i.c. three planets, 

? "Alap shams hi” in tiie astronomical tablets. Diodorus Siculus (ii. 30) shows that the Saturn 
of the 0 reelts was a sun in the eyes of the Babylonians : lUa Sh t bv faro vuv ’EhK^mv K pivov 
bvofia^oji&iov evitftavcffTorov 6e teal Trk<H<rTO, Kal fieyurra, irpacnjuaivovro. Kakovenv ‘ HAtop. 

- Drawn by Fauoher-Gu&in, iroia an Assyrian statue in alabaster in the British Museum. 

* This is the order followed iu the lists transcribed by Jesses, Die Kosmologie, pp. 100,101, and con- 
tinued by certain tests, w ith some variation in the positions assigned to some of the planets after J upiter. 

'•> This classification follows from the numerical powers assigned to the gods of the planets in tablet 
K 170 in the British Museum, which come in for treatment at pp. 373, 074 of the present worlr. 
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before they were brought together in a collective whole. Niuib chose for wife, 
in the first place, Ban, the daughter of Ann, the mistress of Urn, highly venerates ? 
from the most remote times ; 1 afterwards Griila, the queen of physicians, whose 
wisdom alleviated the ills of humanity, and who was one of the goddesses some- 
times placed in the harem of Shamash himself . 3 Merodaeh associated, with him 
Zirbanit, the fruitful, who secures from generation to generation the permanence 
and increase of living beings . 3 Nergal distributed his favours sometimes to 
Laz , 4 and sometimes to Esharra, who was, like himself, warlike and always vic- 
torious in battle . 5 Nebo provided himself with a mate in Tash.mil :, 0 the great 
bride, or even in Ishtar herself . 7 But Ishtar could not be content with a 
single husband: after she had lost Dumuzi-Tammuz, the spouse of her youth, 
she gave herself freely to the impulses of her passions, distributing her favours 
to men as well as gods, and was sometimes subject to be repelled with contempt 
by the heroes upon whom she was inclined to bestow her love . 8 The five planets 
came thus to be actually ten, and advantage was taken of these alliances to weave 
fresh schemes of affiliation : Nebo was proclaimed to be the son of Merodaeh and 
Zirbanit , 9 Merodaeh the son of Ea , 10 and Ninib the offspring of Bel and Esharra . 11 

There were two councils, one consisting of twelve members, the other of 

1 Ban, read also ** Guv,” who occupies au important place in the Teiloh inscriptions (Ajrun., 
Sirpvurla, pp. 17, IS), was at the beginning the mother of Kb, and a personification ot the dark unt* r- 
and chaos (Homhel, Lie Semitisehcn Volher, pp. 079-382 ; : it was not iintd lab- that it wu- deter- 
mined to marry her to Ninib. 

2 Gula, “the great,” must have been at the outset but a mere epithet applied to Ban, before .-in; 
became, an independent incarnate goddess (IIomjii.l, >,p. eil , p. :;< i . u< i .->: h-.v Alt avl th.,i r>: is . . 
run on. parallel lines in the Babylonian texts (fit. Jesses'. fJ> iC pp. :Au). "i 
(llabijlonisch-A'tyriwho (J each vide, pp. 529, 530) recognizes iu liei l >.■ - ~ '.r u.tl iiri-, th • um! a. T . >1 
as the hurtful lit at, the fetor wtiich kill'. 

3 Tho uame of Zirbanit, Zirpanil, one of the Chiihkeap d-utio..' v,ii |1 -' Lsi'pnr34.<‘' 1 w'l-.c'kn.iv; ■ da. i 

by Ar-sjriologists at an early data (Oiteut, Jlspi’-lHiun on M,-:»p<,i i, v>3. i ! . p. 297; liAV, ..>‘.- 0 .., 
On the Tidi'/io.i of tl>e Babylonian^ etc., pp, 517. <5 IS), Meni-Jos *• she; '.rh** pi'-hiiv* e> d," _ • t 

produces posterity.” She appears to have been eontneted with a very ancient j> Mi -s , 1 <’ i,nu:. -r 
wise,” wJio was either the wife or daughter of Ea, ami v.ho sjti-as to ii.n\. l.-.n con. Mi ... i .d ":.o 
bf ginning as lady and voice of the Ocean (Satcu, lt> h’g. o* An>\ Jh/h/oniad , pp. 

* We know of Li.z nothing more than the name: Uomimd (G‘ chichi*, p. 325) ogg. r.l:h 
hesitation that ibis, goddess was of <_Wsa.vi,i. nriein. 

3 Esharra is in one espeet the earth (ol*. pp. Gift, G 1*1 of the prejcid volume). i’> anotia r toe ,1*1. 
of war. 

" Tashmit, whose name was at ihvt rrad U’Tuit or V.irMnii fli.uw ;s rev, i;< tig. uf Dm C‘>.u .,n and 
Jsujriunp, p. 525 ), is tiro goddess ol'lotleiv, and ulwnjsas.'Oi/hitod with NVt it-, the formal t da cud e ‘ 
each of the documents preserved in the library of A *>urb.ini pal et Nineveh. .Sh*-“p’.ned. ti, s-ewi sai.e 
ears of those who 3 eceived instructions from her lnifbaud, or who read hm b ‘ F- 

• It w as especially undr-r the name of Nana that Tslmir was u.-n. Mated with X«:b.» in tbs it-mnh* 
of Borsippa (Tiklij, Bern* eLnngtn uehcr E-sayila, etc., iu tin Zit./hr Avoinologb, vet. ii. pp. lSh-lVfJ. 

8 Of, pp. 579-fiBl of the present work, the advent are of Ishtar with (dilgan.e ,. in uhieh flu* latter 
reproaches her for her long li,,fc of lovers. 

8 Saves, up. cd., p. 112, et seq., explains very ingc-niovMly the inti mute r- .la t'*;ns b/-tw<,o» Mcrnkiuh 
and Nebo, by the gradual absorption of Birsippa,of which ei‘v Nebo was tlie feudal deity, by Bab) l n 

lu On the origin of this affiliation, see Savce, op. cih, pp. 101, 105, who nr tubules it v> ve n 
ancient relations between the inhabitants of the two cities, po B -nbiy to a. foundation made at iiabjio*. 
by colonists from Erhiu, the city of Ea, in Southern Cbabbea. 

11 Jesses, Die Kosntologie der liuhulonier, pp. 190, 197, 199. 
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ten ; the former was composed of the most popular gods of Southern Chaldaea, 
representing the essential elements of the world, while the latter consisted of 
the great deities of Northern Ohaldsea, whose function it was to regulate or 
make known the destinies of men. The authors of this system, who belonged 
to Southern Ckaldma, naturally gave the first position to their patron gods, and 
placed the twelve above the ten. It is well known that Orientals display a 
great respect for numbers, and attribute to them an almost irresistible power ; 
we can thus understand how it was that the Chaldceans applied them to designate 
their divine masters, and we may calculate from these numbers the estimation 
in which each of these masters was held. 1 The goddesses had no value 

assigned to them in this celestial arithmetic, Ishtar excepted, who was not a. 

mere duplication, more or less ingenious, of a previously existing deity, but 
possessed from the beginning an independent life, and could thus claim to be 
called goddess in her own right. The members of the two triads were arranged 
on a descending scale, Anu taking the highest place : the scale was considered 
to consist of a soss of sixty units in length, and each of the deities who 
followed Anu was placed ten of these units below his predecessor, Bel 
at 50 units, Ea at 40, Sin at 30, Shamash at 20, Bamman at 10 or 6. 2 

The gods of the planets were not arranged in a regular series like those 

of the triads, but the numbers attached to them expressed their propor- 
tionate influence on terrestrial affairs: to Ninib was assigned the same 
number as had been given to Bel, 50, to Merodach perhaps 25, to Ishtar 15, to 
Nergal 12, and to Nebo 10. The various spirits were also fractionally esti- 
mated, but this as a class, and not as individuals : 3 the priests would not have 
known how to have solved the problem if they had been obliged to ascribe 
values to the infinity of existences. 4 As the Heliopolitans were obliged to 
eliminate from the Ennead many feudal divinities, so the Ohalcheans had 
left out of account many of their sovereign deities, especially goddesses. Ban 
of Era, Nana of TJrnk, and Allat; or if they did introduce them into their 
calculations, it was by a subterfuge, hv identifying them with other goddesses, 
to whom places had been already assigned ; Bau being thus coupled with G-ula, 

1 The discovery of this fact is to be ascribed to Hind 3 (On Uie Assyrian Mythology, in the 
VroctHtinqs of ihc Royal IrUh AcacLmy, vol. xxiii. p. 405, otseip), from the tablet Tv 170 in the British 
Hiibeuia (T’e. Llsurmant, CltuLc de Tfxtes Gtuuftformes, Ho. 28, pp. 93, 94 ; Fb. Dblitzsch, Assyriscb j 
Lcsc'tihfa,, 1st edit., p. oil, J3, No. i). 

s The numbi r given by table L K 170 is 6, and properly belongs to Bamman ; the number 10 is 
really to be ascribed to ihe god of tire, Xushu, who is sometimes confounded with Bamman. 

3 Fr. Llnorjiaxt, La Magie, etc., pp. 2-1, 2d. 

* As far ns wo can at present determine, the most ancient scries established was that of the 
planetary gods, whose values, following each other irregularly, are not calculated on a scheme of 
mathematical progression, hut according to tho empirical importance, which a study of predictions 
had ascribed to each planet. The regular series, that of the great gods, bears in its regularity the 
stamp of its later introduction : it was instituted after the example of the former, but with corrections 
of what seemed capricious, and fixing the interval between the gods always at the same figure. 
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Nana with IsLtar, and Allat with Ninlil-Beltis. If figures had been assigned 
to the latter proportionate to the importance of the parts they played, and the 
number of their votaries, how comes it that they were excluded from the cycle 
of the great gods ? They were actually placed alongside rather than below 
the two councils, and without insistence upon the rank which they enjoyed in 
the hierarchy. But the confusion which soon arose among divinities of 
identical or analogous nature opened the way for inserting all the neglected 
personalities in the framework already prepared for them. A sky-god, like 
Dagan, \yould mingle naturally with Ami, and enjoy like honours with him . 1 
The gods of all ranks associated with the sun or fire, Nusku , 3 Gibil , 3 and 
Dumuzi, who had not been at first received among the privileged group, 
obtained a place there by virtue of their assimilation to Skamash, and his 
secondary forms, Bel-Merodacb, Ninib, and tergal. Isittar absorbed all her 
companions, and her name put in the plural, Ishtarati, the Isktars,” embraced 
all goddesses in general, just as the name Ilaui took in all the gods .* 1 Thanks 
to this compromise, the system flourished, and was widely accepted : local 
vanity was always able to find a means for placing in a prominent place within 
it the feudul deity, and for reconciling his pretensions to the highest rank with 
the order of precedence laid down by the theologians of Uruk. The local god 
was always the king of the gods, the father of the gods, he who was worshipped 
above the others in everyday life, and whose public, cult constituted the religion 
of the State or city. 

The temples were miniature reproductions of the arrangement of the 
universe . 3 The “ ziggurat ” represented in its iurm the mountain of the world, 

1 The god whose name is written with two idiogrrms vlrudi can l,-i wad “ Dugan, 5 * (hough the 

pronunciation of the word i? imt unite certain, wuskii nfiih-d 1*; earl; AssyrioiogLjh. with the Dacron of 
the Dliiliriniod (liiscits On Attyr. Hnfkohnjij, in tlic Prut:* ai,i-j 1 of Ik >. Moya! Jr ink uiij , vol, xiriii, 
pp. 40U, -110; Oi'PEr.r, ii'scptfd. ui JW-toj.oi., vol. ii. p. 2GI; I'n. 1 .oV"i;vant, J Art it tb> Couunr afoui >, pp, 
•UJ-US). and pointed out a 1 - the JLk-l-Dannn in opposition to riie D- l-Mbrndacii. This opinion prevailed 
lor a loujc time (Muxast, L>: A bjUu: da Ij-ojoh^ in l hr jb > i dr t ’ [f>; K da* vol. si. pp, ihlb-IJiM, 

and Jb rit tr ekes mu hi (rh/pf/yui , vch ii. pp. -ill-el). and made Daa.m tin: fish-god, ihe god of ftiflUinLisy. 
•1 en.-eu (Die EoMhulunt, pp. 1 111— - let!; lias ,-huwn thnt In. is a sV.-ged iu origin. a puinudary form of 
Ann, and coiiRf-iun inly «i“ fhe a-nmlocii’ol Bel, cimsah.-ro-l as p*>-. , -sin,: a oo’^tellutkiu m i lie shy. 

2 Xushu lias hi enidonuiicdwiih (Jibil, rile liiv-gnd. by ivvhdii a Jits which pin both of thorn incou- 

upriion ■sithXoLo, Xncku, :n.Tuuling it > Sa/cc of Ana J:uLyloh/n,in, pp. lls, 1 II);. was ‘originally 

the god oftlie dawn, who became. lab r the midday . ait, tin, <-iui of* for zenith (D£Litx ‘W i-MCumi.it, 
Gnehiehta, ‘2nd edit., p. oil). In iungic.il <‘<-njur..tioiis hr play, the ‘-uhoivllnatt. ptut of “ ugnr 
of the gods,” and is tnerc Hssoeialed usually with Bt 1 (Tr. .1. Jn>r., v>i. iv. ])i. eul. ii, 11. :V2 - ft j ), 

4 Oihil, flihir, is tlie fire-god and liana -god Li.xc.*i;mant. La Mu.jf, > b.z /.a Of «cd-‘ >, , p. lift, 
ct seij., in which tue name h given as HI -tji ; Ilor.iMJ l, JJie N .nitiml,, n TV,//., r, pp. dhu-hh'p, akvirk <1 
later by the sun (SaYce, lb lltj. of Am . Malyh.,, hnip, pp. 17!)- 1^2). 

* For twain pie, in the “ Fasti ” of Sargon (I. 17G) the scribe writ.-s Haiti it, ii'uhuaii arhihhAi JAiAtrr, 
fi the gods and the Ishtars who inhabit Assyria,” 

4 This idea, analogous fo that which had d< tenumed the diecribal imi of the llgyptiuu U iiipk‘->. 
arosts ftoiu the form of the loouniain wdnch the C'hald.-eaiis gave to their tunnies (Fi:. iil.SOr.MiM', 
E&sai de Uomnuntai n\ rtr.. j>. daS, i-i sep ; J.-.s Uritjh. a-t dt l ll!-t,>in, v-l. ii. p. 12! i, cl wpl, and 
fruiu the name ” Ekm,” a couna.iji designation of temples and the earth (dc.ssi.jr, Du Ko:nnologi>\ 
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and the halls ranged at its feet resembled approximately the accessory parts of 
the world : the temple of Merodach at Babylon comprised them all up to the 
chambers of fate, where the sun received every morning the tablets of destiny. 1 
The name often indicated the nature of the patron deity or one of his attributes: 
the temple of Shamash at Larsam, for instance, was called E-Babbara, “ the 
house of the sun/’ and that of Nebo at Borsippa, E-Zida, “ the eternal house.” 
No matter where the sanctuary of a specific god might be placed, it always bore 
the same name ; Shamash, for example, dwelt at Sippara as at Larsam in an 
E-Babbara. In Chaldeea as in Egypt the king or chief of the State was the 
priest jpm* excellence, and the title of “vicegerent,” so frequent in the early period, 
shows that the chief was regarded as representing the divinity among his own 
people; 2 but a priestly body, partly hereditary, partly selected, fulfilled for 
him his daily sacerdotal functions, and secured the regularity of the services. 
.1 chief priest — “ ishskakku ” — was at their head, and his principal duty was 
the pouring out of the libation. Each temple had its “ ishshakku,” but he who 
presided over the worship of the feudal deity took precedence of all the others 
in the city, as in the case* of the chief priests of Bel-Merodach at Babylon, of 
vSin at Urn, and of Shamash at Larsam or Sippara. 3 He presided over various 
categories of priests and priestesses whose titles and positions in the hierarchy 
are not well known. The “ sangutu” appear to have occupied after him the mo^t 
important place, as chamberlains attached to the house of the god, and as his 
liegemen. To some of these was entrusted the management of the harem of 
the god, while others were overseers of the remaining departments of his palace.' 1 
The “ kipu” and the “shatammu” were especially charged with the manage- 
ment of his financial interests, while the “ pashishu ” anointed with holy and 
perfumed oil his statues of stone, metal, or wood, the votive stelae set up in the 
chapels, and the objects used in worship and sacrifice, such as the great basins, 
i lie “seas” of copper which contained the water employed in the ritual ablutions/' 1 

j.j>. 185- J :u) : tin; form of u mountain which tho “ziggurat ” assumed reminded the OhaMioims of the 
terrestrial mountain, with its zones or superimposed stories (of. p. 518 of the present work). 

1 This hall was described by Nelinchndrezzar II. (TF. A, Inna., vol. i. pi, 51, col. ii. 11. 5-1-65) and 
by Ncriglivnr (ibid., vol. i. pi. 67, 11. 83-87), in passages of which tho real meaning was discovered 
by . I r.x, Die Kosmulogie der Babylonia-, pp. 85, 86, 237, 283. 

2 See ]». 00-1 ot rho pursuit work for what has been said about “ vicegerent.” 

3 The titles •* ishshaku.” “ ni&liakku,” which answer to the terms putisi ” and “ xmos ” of the 
non-Semitic languages of Chaldma, appear to come from the root “ nashaku,” to pour out a libation 
(S.w or, Religion of the Anckui Babylonia ns, p. 60, n. 1). The chief of ishshukus was called ishshaku 
zh-u, ehk-i' high priest. 

1 The “siingu” (plur. sangutu) is he who is “bound” to the god (Saycu, op. cit., p. 61); kings 
weie accustomed to assume the title, s.ij. Ashshurishishi (IF. A. Tnse., vol. iii. pi. 8, No. 6, 11. 1, 8, 9) 
ami Knrigftlzu (ibid., vol. i. pi. 4, No. xiy. 11. 1,2, 8). Tide (Babyl.-Assyrisehe Gesehidhte , pp. 516, 
547) thinks that the “ sangu ” belonged to the same class as the “ ishshakku,” 

a I TiitZEf-SAEZEC, D&auvertcs en Chaldee, pi. 2, No. 8 ; of. Y. Le Qac, Ur-Bau, patesi de Lagathu , 
in tho Hdteehrifl fUr Assyi'iologie, vol. vii, p. 150. Compare Ihe “bi-asen sea” of the temple of 
Jerusalem (2 Jungs xxv. 13; Jer. iii. 17); the Babylonian term is “apsu” which is also used to 
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and the victims led to the altar. 1 After these eame a host of officials, butchers 
and their assistants, soothsayers, augurs, prophets, — in fact, all the attendants 
that the complicated rites, as numerous in Chalcltea as in Egypt, 2 required, 
not to speak of the hands of women and men who honoured the god in 
meretricious rites. 3 Occupation for this motley crowd was never lacking. 
Every day and almost every hour a fresh ceremony required the services 
of one or other member of the staff, from the monarch himself, or his deputy 
in the temple, down to the lowest sacristan. The 12th of the month Eiul 
was set apart at Babylon for the worship of Bel and Beltis : the sovereign 
made a donation to them according as he was disposed, and then celebrated 
before them the customary sacrifices, and if he raised his hand to plead for any 
favour, he obtained it without fail. The 13th was dedicated to the moon, the 
supreme god ; the 14th to Beltis and JSTergal ; the 15th to Shamash ; the IGth 
was a fast in honour of Merodach and Zirbanit ; the 17th was the annual 
festival of ETebo and Tashmit ; the 18th- was devoted to the laudation of Sin 
and Shamash ; while the 19th was a “ white day ” for the great goddess Gala. 4 
The whole year was taken up in a way similar to this casual specimen from the 
calendar. The kings, in founding a temple, not only bestowed upon it the 
objects and furniture required for present exigencies, such us lambs and oxen, 
birds, fish, bread, liquors, incense, and odoriferous essences ; they assigned to it 
an annual income from the treasury, slaves, and cultivated lands ; and their 
royal successors were accustomed to renew these gifts or increase them on 
every opportunity. 3 Every victorious campaign brought him his share in 
the spoils and captives ; every fortunate or unfortunate event which occurred 
in connection with, the State or royal family meant an increase in the gifts to 
the god, as au act of thanksgiving on the one hand for the divine favour, or as 

denote the abyss of the nnmonlial valors. One text (IT, i. vol. iv. pi. 255, No. I), which 
Lenorinaui h;ul interpreted as describing a descent of lehtar to the lover regions (Lit Magic tvs 
Ckdldeins, pp. 157-100), deals ir. fad. with ilia setting up of a “ brasen -ica ” -upheld by bronze oxen 
(Satck, 21dlg. of Ave. Babylonians, p. 015, n. 3). 

1 Sayce, op . cit . , pp. 01-60. 

2 For iho service of tho Egyptian temples, see p. 11*75 of the present work. 

2 On iho priestesses of Ishuir at Uruk, and on the name giwn i<> them, of. .Ieuemtas, Izd'dm - 
Nimrod, pp. 39, 60, It will he remembered that it was Ibrougn iho seductions of one of these that 
Gilgam.es got a hold ovor Eabani (see pp. 577-o7U of the pre^-ui \o)um<.‘). Besides these prict-tosto 
of Muur wc know of those of Ana and their male comnajiions if. A. Jnse., vol. ii. pi. 17, 

col. i. 11. 11, 12). 

,J The tablet from which this inhumation is taken contains daily pr* -script Ions fora supplementary 
month of the Gtialdneaa year — the 2nd JBinl- — which were part of a complete calendar (IF. A, hue., 
vol. iv. pis. 32, 33; of. Savor llelirj. of Aue. Babylonians, pp. dll-77). 

5 The most ancient instances of these donations are furnished by inycripib/iis of I h>< )- eve rf-igu + 
of LagaEh. ITrnina (Hnuzcv-SAnzEC, DSeoutrrtes en Chuklce, pi. 2i, ool. ,iii. I!, 7-10 ; of. 

The Inscriptions of Telloh, in the Ilconis of the Past , 2nd series, vol. i. p. 63, attd Demurcfb* < n 
Chaldee, p. xxix.)» Gudua (Lise, de la Statue E; cf. Amiaci>, The lime, of Tiloli, hi tho E cords of the 
Past, 2nd geiies, vol, ii. pp, 91-96, and Defconrertes en Chaldee, pp. xxi.-xxii., and Inscription do la 
Statue G-, coi. iii.-vi., m Hei.'zey-Saiizj.x 1 , Drfcnuvrrtrs cn ChaldPo, pi. 13,6; cf. Ajixacd, Inse. of Tdloh- 
pp, 101, 102, and Zitschrift fur Ansyriologie, vol. iii, pp. 30, 31). 
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an offering on the other to appease the wrath of the god. Gold, silver, copper, 
lapis-lazuli, gems and precious woods, accumulated in the sacred treasury ; fields 
were added to fields, flocks to flocks, slaves to slaves ; and the result of such 
increase would in a few generations have made the possessions of the god equal 
to those of the reigning sovereign, if the attacks of neighbouring peoples had 
not from time to time issued in the loss of a part of it, or if the king himself 
had not, under financial pressure, replenished his treasury at the expense 
of the priests. To prevent such usurpations as far as possible, maledictions 
were hurled at every one who should dare to lay a sacrilegious hand on the 
least object belonging to the divine domain ; it was predicted of such “ that 
he would be killed like an ox in the midst of his prosperity, and slaughtered 
like a wild unis in the fulness of his strength ! . . . May his name be effaced 
from his stelse in the temple of his god! May his god see pitilessly the 
disaster of his country, may the god ravage his land with the waters of 
heaven, ravage it with the waters of the earth. May he be pursued as a 
nameless wretch, and his seed fall under servitude! May this man, like 
every one who acts adversely to his master, find nowhere a refuge, afar off, 
under the vault of the skies or in any abode of man whatsoever .’ 1 ’ 1 These 
threats, terrible as they were, did not succeed in deterring the daring, and 
the mighty men of the time were willing to brave them, when their 
interests prompted them. Gulkishar, Lord of the “land of the sea,” had 
vowed a wheat-field to Mina, his lady, near the town of Deri, on the Tigris. 
Seven hundred year* later, in the reign of Beinadinabal, Ekarrakais, 
governor of Bitsinmagir, took possession of it, and added it to the provincial 
possessions, contrary to all equity. The priest of the goddess appealed to the 
king, and prostrating himself before the throne with many prayers and mystic 
formulas, begged for the restitution of the alienated laud. Beinadinabal 
acceded to the request, and renewed the imprecations which had been inserted 
on the original deed of gift: “If evor, in the course of days, the man of 
law, or the governor of a suzerain who will superintend the town of Bitsin- 
magir, fears the vengeance of the god Zikum or the goddess Mina, may 
then Zikum and Mini, the mistress of the goddesses, come to him with the 
benediction of the prince of the gods ; may they grant to him the destiny of a 
happy life, and may they accord to him days of old age, and years of upright- 
ness ! But as for thee, who hast a mind to change this, step not across its limits, 

1 Inscription of the Statue B de Gudea, in the Louvre, in Heuzey-Sarzec, Difcouvirtes en Chaldee , 
pis. 1C, 17, 19, fcol. ix. 11. 6-9, 15-26; see Amiatto’s translation, The Inscription of Telldh, in the 
i Records of the Pant, 2nd series, vol. ix, pp. 86, 87, and his J Decouvertes en Ohaldtfe, p. xv.; Jensen, 
Insehriflen dev KGiuge und Staidhalter von Lagasch, in the Eeilschriftliche Bihliothelc, vol. Hi. pi. 1, 
pp. ili-40. 
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■do not covet the land : hate evil and love justice.” 1 If all sovereigns were not 
so accommodating in their benevolence as Belnadinabal, the piety of private 
individuals, stimulated by fear, would be enough to repair the loss, and frequent 
legacies would soon make up for the detriment caused to the temple possessions 
by the enemy’s sword or the rapacity of an unscrupulous lord. The residue, 
after the vicissitudes of revolutions, was increased and diminished from time 
to time, to form at length in the city an indestructible fief whose administration 
was a function of the chief priest for life, and whose revenue furnished means 
in abundance for the personal exigencies of the gods as well as the support 
of his ministers. 

This was nothing more than justice would prescribe. A loyal and universal 
faith would not only acknowledge the whole world to be the creation of the 
gods, but also their inalienable domain. It belonged to them at the beginning ; 
every one in the State of which the god was the sovereign lord, all those, 
whether nobles or serfs, vicegerents or kings, who claimed to have any pos- 
session in it, were but ephemeral lease-holders of portions of which they fancied 
themselves the owners. Donations to the temples were, therefore, nothing 
more than voluntary restitutions, which the gods consented to accept graciously, 
deigning to be well pleased with the givers, when, after all, fcliay might 
have considered the gifts as merely displays of strict honesty, which merited 
neither recognition nor thanks. They allowed, however, the best part of their 
patrimony to remain in the hands of strangers, and they contented themselves 
with what the pretended generosity of the faithful might see life to assign to 
them. Of their lands, some wore directly cultivated by tiro priests tin ‘msclvt’s ; 
others were Leased to lay people of every rank, who took olV tin* sin adders of 
the priesthood all the burden of managing thorn, while rendering; at tin 
same rime the profit that accrued from them ; other* Wore let at a ti.v.'d rent 
according to contract. The tribute of dates, corn, and fruit, winch was 
rendered to the temples to celebrate certain commemorative ceremonies in the 
honour of this or that deity, were fixed charges upon certain lands, which at 
lenglh usually fell entirely into the hands of the priesthood us mortmain pos- 
sessions. These were the sources of the fixed revenues of the goth, by means 
of which they 1 " and their people were able to live, if not luxuriously, at least in 
a manner befitting fcheir dignity. Tim offerings and sacrifices licit; a kind of 
windfall, of which the quantity varied strangely with the seasons; at cm tain 
times lew were received, while at other times there was u superabundance. The 

1 IJn.rRi.OHT, Bulyl. Erped. of Vnir. of 1\ ’ mo-ijl ca n ia t vol . i. pis. lift. Cl, ami vol. I, pp, 

] -5X ; OmatT, Le Champ merif tie la Nina, iu the (hiujdetrtntbO'feVA-n'U Unit- tb.n lovripNitup 

et Belbs-LtUre n, 1893, vol. xxi. pp, 82C-311- j ami La Fendathn QonmirCt a la thtost: X Ltd, iu the 
ZntM’hri/t fur Asatjrtulotjle % vol. viii. pp. 3GG-37J. 
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greatest portion of them was consumed on the spot by the officials of the 
sanctuary ; the part which could be preserved without injury was added to the 
produce of the domain, and constituted a kind of reserve for a rainy day, or was 
used to produce more of its kind. The priests made great profit out of com 
and metals, and the skill with which they conducted commercial operations 
in silver was so notorious that no private person hesitated to entrust them 
with the management of his capital: they were the intermediaries between 
lenders and borrowers, and tbe commissions which they obtained in these 
transactions was not the smallest or the least certain of their profits. They 
maintained troops of slaves, labourers, gardeners, workmen, and even women- 
singers and sacred courtesans of which mention has been made above/ all of 
whom either worked directly for them in their several trades, or were let out 
to those who needed their services. The god was not only the greatest 
cultivator in the State after the king, sometimes even excelling him in 
this respect, but he was also the most active manufacturer, and many of the 
utensils in daily use, as well as articles of luxury, proceeded from his 
workshops. Ftis possessions secured for Mm a paramount authority in the 
city, and also an influence in the councils of the king: the priests who 
represented him on earth thus became mixed up in State affairs, and exer- 
cised authority on his behalf in the same measure as the officers of the 
crown." 

lie had, indeed, as much need of rielies and renown as the least of his 
clients. As ho was subject to all human failings, and experienced all the 
appetites of mankind, he had to he nourished, clothed, and amused, and this 
could be done only at great expense. The stone or wooden statues erected to 
him in the sanctuaries furnished him with bodies, which he animated with his 
breath, and accredited to his clients as the receivers of all things needful to him 
in his mysterious kingdom . 1 * 3 The images of the gods were clothed in vestments, 
they were anointed with odoriferous oils, covered with jewels, served with food 
and drink ; and during these operations the divinities themselves, above in the 
heaven, or down in the abyss, or in the bosom of the earth, were arrayed in 
garments, their bodies were perfumed with unguents, and their appetites fully 

1 Sec*, for this different classes of the servants of the gods, p. 577, note 4, of the present 
work. 

- See, for everything hearing on the domain of the temples, and the sacerdotal administration of 
it, the carefully studied article hy Peisek, Babyhniscke Yerirdge des Berliner Museums, pp, xvii.-xxix. ; 
on the financial functions of priests and priestesses, see Meissxeb, Beitrage zum Altbabylonischen 
Prtrairechl , p. 8. 

* I.ENOi.'MA'XT, La Magie cliez lee Oh aid dens, pp. 46, 47; J. 0. Ball, Glimpses of Babylonian 
UAvjion, in the Proceedings of the Bibl . Arch. 8oc., 1891-92, vol. xiv. pp. 153-162. The theory of 
Chakhean animated and prophetic statues, as we might expect, is identical with the Egyptian, which 
I have briefly described on pp. 3 19, 120 of the present work. 
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satisfied; all that was further required for this purpose was the offering of 
sacrifices together with prayers and prescribed rites. The priest began by 
solemnly inviting the gods to the feast : as soon as they sniffed from afar the 
smell of the good cheer that awaited them, they ran “ like a swarm of flies 
and prepared themselves to partake of it . 1 The supplications having been 

heard, water was brought 
to the gods for the neces- 
sary ablutions before a 
repast . 2 * “ Wash thy hand > 3 
cleanse thy hands, — may 
the gods thy brothers wash 
their hands ! — From a clean 
dish eat a pure repast, — 
from a clean cup drink 
pure water.” The statue, 
from the rigidity of the ma- 
terial out of which it was 
carved, was at a loss how to profit by the exquisite things which had been 
lavished upon it ; the difficulty was removed by the opening of its mouth at 
the moment of consecration, thus enabling it to partake of the good fare 
to its satisfaction . 4 The banquet lasted a long time, and consisted of every 
delicacy which the culinary skill of the time could prepare : the* courses con- 
sisted of dates, wh oaten flour, honey, butter, various kinds of wines, and fruits, 
together with roast and boiled moats. In the most ancient times it would 
appear that even human sacrifices were offered, but this custom was obsolete 
except on rare occasions, and lambs, oxen, sometimes swine’s flush, formed the 



A VOTARY LED TO THE GOT) TO r.FCWYE THE REWARD OB' 
THE SACRIFICE 5 


1 This! is the simile used by the author of the poei:i of Llilgunes to express Hie eagerness of the 
gods at the Moment of Shitiua&hiiapibhtim’ri Eacfifiei) l.-e-. p. 570 of the present ftoilr). 

s Eavlikson, T V. A. vol. iv. pi. i;>, No. 2, II. 1-5: translated by Le.normaxt, La Jht-j.'n d wi 

hs Chaldee, is, p. 47 ; Homsiei,, D?V Suutitisdi'.n Volins, p. 411; Sayce, ILIdj. if Aw-. Luhifhmiiois 
p. 4S7 ; J. Cv I’Ai.E, Glittipoeti of Bahijhniaii Jldlphu, in the Proceed Inyo of the Jltbl. Arch, 

1801— fJ~, vol. xiv. pn. 155, 15(5. 

8 Drawn by Fatieher-Gudm, from a Cbnldmau intaglio iu the Berlin Museum, reproduced in 
heliogravure by Mkxavt, Kechcrchcs sur fa Ghjjilique orknittfe, vol. i, pi. iv., xV>. 1. 

4 This operation, which was also resorted jo in Egypt in tim ease of the statues of the gotta and 
deceased persons, is clearly ialivated la a ivefc of the second Uoaidaiau empire published In IF. .4, hm\, 
vol. iv. pi. 23. The priest who consecrate., an image in ikes ekar in the first place feol. iii. 11. 15, 3*i) 
that -its mouth not bring open it can partake of no rrireslimei.it : it neither cats fond nor drinks 
water.” Thereupon he performs certain rite-*, which ho declares wore celebrated, if not at that 
moment, at least for the first time by Ea himself : Eu has brought thee to thy glorious place, — to 
lUy glorious place ho has brought thee, — brought tiu<<; with his splendid hand,— brousrht also butter 
and honey hue poured consecrated wakr lit to thy ittmih, — and hy mo air ha-, a—i ihy mouth'* 
(col. iv. U. -19, 50). Henceforward the statue cun eat and drink like an ordinary living king the 
moat und beverages offered to it during the sacrifice (J. U. Bale, Glimpse, etc,, iu the P mccMiivjss of 
the DM. Arch. Soc., 1S91-U2, vol. my. pp. ItiO, 1(51), 
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sisual elements of the sacrifice . 1 The gods seized as it arose from the altar 
the unctuous smoke, and fed on it with delight. When they had finished 
their repast, the supplication 
of a favour was adroitly 
added, to which they gave 
a favourable hearing . 2 Ser- 
vices were frequent in the 
temples: there was one in 
the morning and another in 
the evening on ordinary 
days, in addition to those 
which private individuals might require at any hour of the day. The 
festivals assigned to the local god and his colleagues, together with the acts 



V HU 'SOP SimtASH PEXZES WTTH HIS LFFT HAND THE SMOKE OP THE SACRIFICE. 1 


of prai-e in which the whole nation joined, such as that of the New Year, 
required an abundance of extravagant sacrifices, in which the blood of the 

1 The c.-, i.I mi'-m for the existence (if human sacrifices was first pointed out, as far as I am aware, 
by Kk. I.emud: v.vi\ Us Primiieirts Civilisations, vol. ii. pp 196-198 (cf. Etudes Jcxadiemm, vol. iii. 
pp. il_t, I ]:» j. !if?cr\vards by Havol, On Human Sacrifices among the Babylonians, in the Transactions 
. f tin Bill. Arch. kW., vol. iv. pp. 25-81 ; there arc perhaps representations of these in Mexant, 
Jit ah rc/i'.s fet ht trLjpiiquc, vol. i. p. 152, fig. 95 (of. Catalogue do la Collection tie Clercq , vol. i,, 
iiiii’o.luerioj), ]». If. pi. vii., N»s. 20, 80 Us. pi. xviii., No. 1(57, pJ- sis., Nos. 376-182). The existence 
nf .-wh has been insist'd on by Satce, llcliy. of Awi. Babylonians, pp. 78, 88, S-i ; by Tiele, 

iUbiJnitittii-Asstjrhahc QtschhMc, p. 538; and by J. 0. Ball, Glimpses, etc., in the Pvoaerdhujs of 
tin, Bihi. Arch. sir.. vol. xiv. pp. 149-158. 

* Ot the invocation, fbr instance, published by Bawliksoe, W. A. Inse., vol. iv. pi. 17, and translaiod 
bv Llnuumaxt, La Magic, p. 46, and Etudes Accadirnnee, vol. iii. pp. 148, 144: ‘*0 Suu, at the 
raking of my hands, come to the supplication, — eat his offering, consume his victim, strengthen his 
hand, — a tal may he br ddienred by thy order from his affliction , may Ms evil be done away ” (11. 53-59). 

3 Drawn by baueher-Gudin, from an Assyrian intaglio illustrated in A. Itiun, Narrative of a 
Jour try to the tine of Babylon in 1811 , pi. x.. No. 10 (ef. JMenakt, Reciter dies sar la Glyptiquc, vol. i. 
pp. 163, 161). The sacrifice of the goat, or rather its presentation to the god, is not infrequently 
represented on the Assyrian bas-reliefs ; for examples, see Botta, Lu Monument do Nin-ive, vol. i.p.48. 

1 Drawn by Faurhor-Gudio, from a Chaldsean intaglio pointed out by Heuzey-Sakzec, Be'coitvertes 
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■victims flowed like water. Days of sorrow and mourning alternated with these 
days of joy, during which the people and the magnates gave themselves up to 
severe fasting and acts of penitence. 1 The Chaldmans had a lively sense ot 
human frailty, and of the risks entailed upon the sinner by disobedience to 
the gods. The dread of sinning haunted them during their whole life ; they 
continually subjected the motives of their actions to a strict scrutiny, and once 
self-examination had revealed to them the shadow of an evil intent, they were 
accustomed to implore pardon for it in a humble manner. “ Lord, my sins are 
manyj great are my misdeeds!— -0 my god, my sins are many, great my 
misdeeds ! — O my goddess, my sins are many, great my misdeeds ! — I have 
committed faults and I knew them not; I have committed sin and I knew it 
not ; I have fed upon misdeeds and I knew them not ; I have walked in omissions 
and T knew them nol . — The lord, in the anger of his heart, he has stricken me, 
—the god, in the wrath of his heart, has abandoned me, — Ishtar is enraged 
against, me, and has treated me harshly ! — I make an effort, and no one offers 
me a hand, — I weep, and no one comes to me,— I cry aloud, and no one hears 
me : — I sink under affliction, I am overwhelmed, I can no longer raise up my 
head, — 1 turn to my merciful god to call upon him, and I groan ! . . . Lord, 
reject not thy servant, — and if he is hurled into the roaring waters, stretch 
to him thy hand ; — the sins I have committed, have mercy upon them, — the 
misdeeds I have committed, scatter them to the winds — and my numerous 
faults, tear them to pieces like a garment. ” ' 2 Bin in the eyes of the Chub 
(bean was not, as with us, an infirm iiy of the soul; it assaulted the body 
like an actual virus, and the fear of physical suffering or death engen- 
dered by it, inspired these complaints with a note of sincerity which cannot 
he mistaken. 8 

Every individual is placed, from the moment of his birth, under the 

t-n Ghahhfr, pi. SO his, 17 h; cf. Hlczey, Lrs Orighus orientates tie Tart, vnl, i. pp. 1U2, IDS; tin 
original id in the Louvre. The scene depicted behind sUifunasli denis with u lusvnrl still unknown, 
A goddess, pursued by a genius with a double ft c>% hns taken retug.- muter a lr. e. \\ >ib‘k ]-n«v . <mv, >; 
to protect her; while the monster endeavours to breakdown the obstacle t rmmh by bntich. u »ut 
rises from the stem and hands to the goddess a s Lone-heat led mace to protect ln-r ngaie-i her 
enemy. 

1 On sin. and the feelings it inspired, in the Oh&Idfpuns, see ZiMin-ux, Vndojlt.niH < Lu 
men ; also DKUrzscii-MCiauTEH, Gesckiehte Bahylonietis mu! A^ifrieus, 2nd edit,, pp. 3>, IV 
TiUNOliMAXr, Etudes Aeeadienne.?, vol. ill- pp. 11G-103; Ho>nn:i , Die E udii eh, u I'v'hr, ].p. 
315-322. 

a TT. A. Lise., vol. iv. pi. 10, col. i. II. 30-151, eol. ii. 11. 1-0, 35-11. A ver.e of it 1-.ua bc-n 
translated by Fox Talbot. On tie Religions Relief of the Assyrians, in the Tmhiiaiilm.i »f He 
Biblical Archive, logical Society, vol. ii. pp. 7i, 72; Saycc has translate 1 the whole intu Kugll-ii 
(Records, of the Pad, 1st series, vol. vii. p. 151, <-i scq.), Fu. Lksoiimaj-t into French (litvdn 
Arcadiai nee, vol. iii. pp. 1-1S-L62); D blitzslti-M (5 j cut be into German, Gcschh-hb. Jltte/lunh.n viA 
Assyrian*, 2ml edit, pp. 3S, 39; Hommjsl, in Die Scmiiisrlt, n Viilhr, p. 317; and lastly ZnuiLaX, 
in Die Bahylonischen Butfpsalmen, p. Cl, et fce.p 

s Fa. Lexoe3Ukt, La Magic chez les Chalri&ns, pp. ISC, 167. 
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protection of a god and goddess, of whom lie is tbe servant, or rather the son, 
and whom ho never addresses otherwise than as his god and his goddess. 
These deities accompany him night and day, not so much to protect him from 
visible dangers, as to guard him from the invisible beings which ceaselessly 
hovei round him, and attack him on every side . 1 If he is devout, piously 
disposed towards his divino patrons and the deities of his countiy, if he observes 
tin- prescribed rites, recites the prayers, performs the sacrifices — in a word, if lie 
aehs lightly — -their aid is never lacking; they bestow upon him a numerous 
posterity, a. happy old age, prolonged to the term fixed by fate, when he 
must resign himself to close his eyes for ever to the light of day. If, on the 
contrary, bo is wicked, violent, one whose word cannot be trusted, “his god cuts 
him down like a reed,'’ extirpates his race, shortens his days, delivers him over 
to demons who possess themselves of his body and afflict it with sicknesses 
before finally despatching him. Penitence is of avail against the evil of sin, 
and serves to re-establish a right course of life, hut its efficacy is not permanent, 
and the moment at last arrives in which death, getting the upper hand, carries 
it* v i<j rim wny.-‘ The Chaldeans had not such clear ideas as to what awaited 
thorn in the other world as the Egyptians possessed: whilst the tomb, the 
mummy, the perpetuity of the funereal revenues, and the safety of the double, 
ucii? rue engrossing subjects in Egypt, the Ohaldroan texts are almost entirely 
-ibmt as to the condition of the soul, and the liviug seem to have had no 
further concern about the dead than to get rid of them as quickly and as 
compl'jb ly as possible. They did not believe that everything was over at the 
litr-t breath, but they did not on that account think that the late of that 
which Mirvhed was indissolubly associated with the perishable part, and that 
tbe disembodied soul was either annihilated or survived, according as the flesh 
in which it was sustained was annihilated or survived in the tomb. The soul 
was iloul.fi] e-s not; utterly unconcerned about the fate of the larva it had 
quitted ; its pains were intensified on being despoiled of its earthly ease if the 
hitler wmv mutilated, or left without sepulture, a prey to the fowls of the aii\ B 
This feeling, however, was not .sufficiently developed to create a desire for 
escape from corruption entirely, and to cause a resort to the mummifying 
process of the Egyptians. The Ohaldmans did not subject tbe body, thereto, 

1 ¥ 11 . Llsomtaxt, Lo Mmjk <hae ks Ghalddiius, pp. 181-lSo, whoso Mena cm this subject have 
btvn a- 1 ' .peed by all A *.yrv .legists interested in the matter. 

S! Jekjjmias. J Din Balyloniscli-A sstjri. sehen Vorstellungtn wat Laban nach dam Tode, pp. 46-49, 
^here are to bo found gathered for the first time in a sufficiently complete manner all that the tests 
reveal on death and posthumous humanity. 

a ha Crayon* h VmmortaUhr de VAms chez k* Chald&ns, m the Melanges da Critique 

A tVUMain, p. Si»; A. Jraniua, Du Jiahyimnah-Assymclien Darddllungon vim Laban nach dem 
Tode, pp. 54-57. 2 V 
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to those injections, to those prolonged baths in preserving fluids, to that 
laborious swaddling which rendered it indestructible ; whilst the family wept 
and lamented , old women who exercised the sad function of mourners 
washed the dead body, perfumed it, 
clad it in its best apparel, painted 
its cheeks, blackened its eyelids, 
placed a collar on its neck, rings on 
its fingers, arranged its arms upGn 
its breast, and stretched it on a bed, 

setting up at its head a little altar for the customary offerings ot water, 
incense, and cakes. Evil spirits prowled incessantly around the dead bodies 
— — - — T — . - rr - of the Chaldron im, either 

1 to feed upon them, cr ?*> 
use them in their sorcery : 
should they succeed in slip- 
ping into a corpse, from 
that moment it could be 
metamorphosed into a v; em- 
pire, and return to the 
world to suck The blood of 
ihe living. The Cbuidmaim 
j were, therefore. ueousUniud 
to invite by prayers kme- 
fioont genii and gods to 
watch over Uio dead. Two 
of these would tulo their 
invisible places at fin- ii-cad 
<tnd loot of the hod, and 
wave their hands in tin* aH. 
of blessing : these were the vassals of hia, and, like rlndr master, wor»; usually 
clad in fish-skins. Others placed themselves in the sepulchral chamber, u« ! 
stood ready to strike any one who dared to enter: these hud human figures, 
or lions’ heads joined to the bodies of men. Ollier*, moreover, hovered 
over the house in order to drive oil the spectres who might endeavour to 
enter through the roof. During the last hours in which the dead bod v 



A TAINTED T03IB IN PKTJ.' 


1 Drawn by Faueher-G'udin, from a sketch by Tayloh, Nofea on the Iluim of Ahi-h'kalrckt, la this 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol, xv. p, 414. 

- Draws by Faneher-Gfwliia from a sketch by Taye^jj, Note* on the Rnhie of Mny>y*r, in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society ? yoI. sy. p. 273. 
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remained among its kindred, it reposed under the protection of a legion of 
gods . 1 * 3 * * 

We must not expect to find on the plains of the Euphrates the rock-cut 

tombs, the mastabas or pyra- 
mids, of Egypt. $To moun- 
tain chain ran on either side 
of the river, formed of rock 
soft enough to be cut and hol- 
lowed easily into chambers or 
sepulchral halls, and at the 
same time sufficiently hard 
to prevent the tunnels once 
cut from falling- in. The 
alluvial soil upon which the 
Chaldman cities were built, 
far from preserving the dead 
body, rapidly decomposed it under the influence of heat and moisture : 8 vaults 
constructed in it would soon be invaded by water in spite of masonry; 
paintings and sculpture 
would soon be eaten away 
by nitre, and the funereal 
furniture and tbe coffin 
.juickly destroyed. The 
d\\> -I ling-house of the (Jhal- 
n'a'on dead could not, there- 
into, properly be called, as 
those of Egypt, an “eternal 
house,” It was constructed 
of dried or burnt brick, 
and its form varied much 
fi’i <m the most ancient times. 



CHA.LD.a3AN TOMB WITH PLAT ROOF,* 



bometimes it- was a great vaulted chamber, the courses forming the 


1 This is what we see on ihe bronze bas-relief discovered by Poretie’, a drawing of which was 
published by Clsmiont-C t ANN e Ai r , L’L’nfer Assyrian (iu the Heme Areh&ulogique, 3879, vol. xxxviii. 

29), afterwards by Pmtd-Umrinz, llistoire de l” Art dans I’AntiquHf, voL ii. pp. 383, 3(M ; cf. pp. 
(590, *iOi t1 f the present work. 

- Prawn by Faunker-Gudia, from a sketch by Tavlob, Notes on the Ruins of Muqeyer, in the 
Jattriud of the Uoyitl Asiatic Society, vol. xv. p. 270. 

3 Pms'TD-CHUTEZ, Jlktnire de VArt dans V Antiquity vol. ii. p. 347, et seq. 

> Brawn by Faueher-Gudin, from a sketch by Tavlob, Notes on the Ruins of HTuqeyer, in tbs 

Journcd of the Royal Amalie Society, vol. xv. p. 270. 
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roof being arranged -corbel-wise, and contained the remains of one or 
two bodies walled up within it. 1 * At other times it consisted merely of un 
earthen jar, in which the corpse had been inserted in a bent-up posture, or 
was composed of two enormous cylindrical jars, which, when united and 
cemented with bitumen, formed a kind of barrel around the body. 53 Other 
tombs are represented by wretched structures, sometimes oval and sometimes 
round in shape, placed upon a brick base and covered by a Hat or domed 
roof. 3 The interior was not of large dimensions, and to enter it was necessary 
to stoop to a creeping posture. The occupant of the smallest chambers was 
content to have with him his linen, his ornaments, some bronze arrowheads, 
and metal or clay vessels. Others contained furniture which, though rot as. 
complete as that found in Egyptian sepulchres, must have ministered n ell 
the needs of the spirit. The body was stretched, fully eluthel upon u ma> 
impregnated with bitumen, the head supported by a cushion or Hat brick, il 
arms laid across the breast, and the shroud adjusted by band? 1o the loins and 
legs. Sometimes the corpse was placed on its left side, with the leg? slightly 
bent, and the right hand, extending over the left shoulder, was insi.-rted into 
a vase, as if to convey the contents to the montn. C'-lay jars and didt.v., 
arranged around the body, contained the food and drink required li-rthe dead 
man’s daily fare — his favourite wine, date.-., fish, low I, gaum, «>''C-nsiwu illy :iU< 
ft hoar’s head — and even stone representations of provisions, which. lik- ilu^.- 
of Egypt, were lasting substitutes for tlm reality. The mad inn:: required 
weapons also to enable him to protect ids food-, •'tore, ami hi* fio'-S in-; 

and baton of office were placed alongside him, together wit!, a cylinder k a ring 
his name, which lie had employed o,s his seal in his lifHiiuc. ik.-ide fin- 
body of a woman or young girl was ananged an abundance of sp.-re orna- 
ments, Dowers, seen t-bol ties, combs, cosmetic j.eicbK and of the black 

paste with which they wore accustomed to paint the eyi brow- end lh • edgt s 
of tin- ejelids. 4 5 


1 Vaulted i -lif- inter.- are er-oftnc-il c, Lie fly t, < :1« ai-eii.nt l rL- t»C T'v i •. : M nul.. ; 

ratLer ovtrsis tof-tv«n :V.-et long, v,uh iu-o.’-lrh fio* uiul . b; ii U Ti.. \ ; di~ i. j *4. t,.i.lf*.‘ 
peri.ei.cliei'lii.-, hut ar«- some .vh.tr anluy, -i up :t> u,..-iblr i.-* r.f li.-.-r h. kbi. ■p.in-n- <j’-y 1-t un r., 
narrow into the untiled roof t.T.Wi.o.i, _Vfj.es <>.. Ik. Tl">n : -• a," Mr p'> : , i\ ';i Uso Jt.rnu'J n. fj-< ■> 
AAaik SwiiUj. v«-L xr. i*j*. 272. 273) ; of. i ! -‘ PA. t > (-..«* CAi.-i./nit , v.,:. j; 

1'- r >"b e - * 1- 

- This Mod of sopulchro L lr>un*I h th til '\fngU-ir aail lVii-; i-Ud.oi {Tati.-**;.-. 
etc., in the Jwrtt. oj thn IhviM Jsiat. St. t\, voJ. xv. 41:*. ill); <*i‘. fi::a:e.-rj:iiJE, r, f.j.. elk, t<» 1, <i. 
pit. 371, 372, The- jurs haw u -small o at one end v, id low of the OiCitp- m' ;h<- 
gases. 

5 Taxxoi:, Koks on iht llnins o/ Mm/ijt a, in Pie .Town, of the lliujul A- lot. Sot?., vo!. xv, jt. 2 f Jn. 
This Mild of tomb is found at a coiw'd'-raWt; 'dtj»tix ; yt 35u;d>i i:> ibo majority of tli.^ovvnd 

were six to eight fi et below tbc surface (of. Pnniy *T-Ctrii'tr/. op. elk. vol. ii. pp. 372, ;>73> 

♦'Tayu-k, Xotes on the Hums vf 2Iuqey(r, in tbe Jo'tnu of th- Ih.ijii A sink Si"., vol, xv. i»j>. 
271-274, 414, 435; and Kolas un AhH-Shtlirein, ihhl., p, 413’. 
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Uivmatmn scorns in many cases to have been preferred to burial in a tomb, 
i-iie funeral pile was constructed at some distance from the town, on a specially 
icaened area in tho middle of the marshes. The body, wrapped up in coarse 
liiartliJir, was placed upon a heap of reeds and rushes saturated with bitumen : 
a btiek Vi all, coated with moist clay, was built around this to circumscribe tho 
action uf the dames, and, the customary prayers having been recited, the pile 
was set nn lire, musses of fresh material, together with the funerary furniture 
and usual viaticum, being added to the pyre. When the work of cremation 
was eun.'idoivd to be complete, the tire was extinguished, and an examination 
made of the residue. Ii frequently happened that only the most accessible 
and mod easily destroyed parts of the body had been attacked by .the flames, 
in d that there remained a black and disfigured mass which the fire had not 
iMiisnmod. The previously prepared coating of mud was then made to furnish 
a clay covering ior the body, so as to conceal the sickening spectacle from the 
view oi the relatives and spectators. Sometimes, however, the furnace accom- 
plished its work satisfactorily, and there was nothing to be seen at tho 
end but greasy ashes and scraps of calcined bones. The remains were 
frequently loft where they were, and the funeral pile became their tomb. 
They wore, however, often collected and disposed of in a manner which varied 

1 Driwnby Faueher-Uudin, from a sketch, by Taylor ( Notes on the Mirim of Muqcyer, in the 
Journal oj ih< Mom! Asiattn Society, vol. xv. p. 271). Tin. object placed under the head of the skeleton 
is tin* dried brick mentioned in tho text; the vessel to which the hand Is stretched out was of copper; 
the other vessels were of earthenware, aud contained water, or dates, of which the stones were found. 
The small cylinder's ou the side were of stone ; tho two large cylinders, between the copper vessel 
and those oi earthenware, were pieces of bamboo, of whose use we are ignorant. 
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with their more or less complete combustion. Bodies insufficiently burnt 
were interred in graves, or in public chapels ; while the ashes of those fully 
cremated, together with the scraps of bones and the debris of the offerings, 
were placed in long urns. The heat had contorted the weapons and half 
melted the vessels of copper; and the deceased was thus obliged to be content 
with the fragments only of the things provided for him. These were, however, 
sufficient for the purpose, and his possessions, once put to the test of the 
flames, now accompanied him whither he went: water alone was lacking, 
but provision was made for this by the construction on the spot of cisterns 
to collect it. For this purpose several cylinders of pottery, some twenty 
inches broad, were inserted in the ground one abo\ e the 1 oilier irom o depth <A 
from ten to twelve feet, and the last cylinder, reaching the level of the ground, 
was provided with a narrow neck, through which the rain-water or infiltration' 
from the river flowed into this novel cistern. Many examples of tin so ere 
found in one and the same chamber , 1 thus giving the soul an opportunity rd 
finding water in one or other of thorn . 2 The toiubs et TJruk, arranged close tv 
together with coterminous walls, and gradually covered by the sand or by 
the accumulation and debris of now tombs, came at length to form an actum 
mound. In cities where space was less valuable, and wh.-re they wmr- fret* 
to extend, the tombs quickly disappeared without leaving any vestiges a ^ou- 
tlie surface, and it would now be necessary to turn up a great deal of' rubhHt 
before discovering their remains. The Chahhou. of to-day present- the 
singular aspect of a couutrv almost without, eemetorks, and one would b- 
inclined to think that its ancient inhabitants had taken pains to huh- iffim/ 
The sepulture of royal personages alone furnishes us with momma mb of width 
we can determine the site. At. Babylon these were fount! in the urn-iem 
palaces in which the living were no longer inclined to dwell. ; that ui rd.m-ginu. 
for instance, furnished a baryiug-ploec for kings more than two tmWMin : 
years after the death of its founder. The chronicle- devoutly indbuyv iffi- 

1 The German pspadith>a of 1SSG-S7 found four of th .,;0 w** m>us. ta .1 .-ivle eb*Q* »• a v« I 
nine distributed in the chambers nf a hugft vittifc-ly u ;vo*«hI to tiu hari«, I of tin- d'-u>i (U. iv . . , *\ . $. 
Die JltitnltylottUcheH Gruber, in the Zcii$chr/fi /dr Anijilo 1 -o<jv. wl il. p. *1 Id*. 

~ Tiic mode of cremation, and Lee two cvmcttrh f in Southern LT»tH.tv, where h tvas ?*<; „*i j ■<„ 
were ilfesovered by the German expuliti' >iv rt&trvd to lu the preeodimr note, ami f»;Uv it* . <-ib. .1 h\ 
isLt.LlUiwny, op. ett, v.*L ii. py dOG-ibb. 

: Various esplauatiojishave boon oiierm] to d* vomit for this ukv-n •«. of if Job, . Withoir nu niba-in r 
tlit desperate, attempt to iret rid of the difficulty by the n^imiptiou that the «l**:i*l bodies wi re s-i 
info the river fPr.uu, Xinhu et ]’As<yrk\ vul. ii. p. 181). Jmftu.; rJuakt, that the Ultuid.rnun ujni 
Ascyiians were aeouc-toined to f-end them to boinu tum.-taurv in ^r.utlurn Ohaldjut, osja-cinliy lu l*ru 
and TJrtilr, whoae vast cemeteries, ho rmdtni.U. would have absorbed during tin- oeiduir* i'm grn.tif ** 
part of tht- Euphrates population. 0,'r.t <d* and HeeuirAt t.s lu Clotilda and SuMiuut. p. ii.% <t 
m\.)i his opinion has been adopted by .some liidtnriaito <,T>i:Lnzm a-MOuiinm, G< Etkhk Bubyl'mhne 
nnd Assyrit Sad edit., pp. 59, GO; K. Meyim;, Gt whlchfe deg Aibrfhim?, vol. i. p. 181 ; ami, a- far 
only as the later period is concerned, by Htmsnt., Gmehidd* Jhbyfmien? nnd Awjrkm, p. 210) 
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spot where each monarch, when his earthly reign was over, 1 found a last 
resting-place ; and where, as the subject, of a ceremonial worship similar to 
that of Egypt, his memory was preserved from the oblivion which had over- 
taken most of his illustrious subjects. 2 

The dead man, or rather that part of him which survived — his *' f ekimmu ” 3 
-= i -o we it in the tomb, and. it was for his comfort that there were provided, at 
the time of sepulture or cremation, the provisions and clothing, the ornaments 
and weapons, of which he was considered to stand in need. Furnished with 
these necessities by his children and heirs, he preserved for the donors the 
same affection which he had felt for them in his lifetime, and gave evidence 
of it in every way ho eould, watching over their welfare, and protecting them 
from malign influences. If they abandoned or forgot him, he avenged himself 
for their neglect by returning to torment, them in their homes, by letting 
sickness attack them, and by ruining them with his imprecations : he became 
thus no less hurtful than the e< luminous ghost ” of the Egyptians, and if he 
were accidentally deprived of sepulture, he would not be merely a plague 
to his relations, but a danger 1 to the entire city. 4 The dead, who were 
iambic to earn an honest living, showed little pity to those who were in the 
Fame position as themselves : when a new-comer arrived among them without 
prayers, libations, or offerings, they declinod to receive him, and would not 
give him so much as a piece of bread out of their meagre store. The spirit 
of the unburied dead man, having neither place of repose nor means of 
subsistence, wandered through the town and country, occupied with no other 
1 bought than that of attacking and robbing the living/’ He it was who, 
gliding into the house during the night, revealed himself to its inhabitants 

1 Six on fJr>. subject the information contained, in the fragment of the royal list discovered and 
I'lilii-Ii-.d hy G. SGmir, On fragments tf an Inscription giving part nf the Chronology /ram which Hie 
Cuhou of r>erc*'U v:ax cojitkil, in the Transactions of the Bill. Areli. Sue., vol. iii. pp. 301-379. Saycie, 

Tahiti* of the Babylonians (Eecnrds of the fast, 2nd series, vol. i. p. 21), translates by * s In 
the pale cv 1 of Surgon [his corpse] was burned ... in the palace of kar-Merodach pie was burned],” 
h parage which others re tor to the record of interments. 

- AniU'J*, HatGriunvt pour le Diet. Assyrian, in the Journal Asiati<iuo, 1881, vol. sviii. pp. 236, 
237; in >bo test published by Pinches, Texts in the Babylonian Wedge- Writing, autographed from 
the Original boaouuils, vol. i. p. 17, Assurbanipal is represented as clad in a torn garment, pouring 
mil u, libation to the Manet of the kings, his predecessors, and scattering on the occasion his favours 
upon gods and men, and upon the living and the dead. 

2 The meaning of the word “ekiminu,” “ikimmn,” after having been mistaken by the early 
Asavriologisds, was rightly given by Amiaod, Matftiaua pour le Dicttimnuhe, in the Journal Asiatique , 
7i,h series, 18.81, vol. xviii p. 237. It is equivalent to the “ka” of the Egyptians, and represents 
probably the. same conception, although it is never seen represented like the “ka” on the monuments 
of various ages ; cf. pp. 108, 109 of the present work. 

4 Among the evil beings against whom defence is needed by means of conjurations, appears “the 
man who has not been buried in the earth” (Savor, lielig. of Ana. Babylonians, p. 111). 

» He then becomes “the ekinmm who attacks and lays hold of the living” (IF. A. Disc., vol. iv. 
pi. 16, No. % 1. 7, e.t seq, ; Haitpt, Alckadiscke und Smneriscks KeilschrifUexte, p. 82, 11. 7, 8), He must 
not be confounded with “the utukku of the tomb” (IF. A. Disc., vol. ii. pL 17, col. 11. 3) ; that is to 
say, with the evil spirit who “enters into the cavity of the tomb” (IF. A. Tnsc., vol. ii. pi. 18, col. iii, 
1. 25) or “ into its vaulted chambers ” (ibid., I. 40). 
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with such a frightful -visage as to drive them distracted with terror. Always 
on the watch, no sooner does 'he surprise one of his victims than he fulls 
fi upon him, “his head against his victim s huuu, 

llis liand a £ ainsC ^is ]lis i>0,u A-r a " !nsl 

tout .” 1 He who has becii 
thus attacked. whether m-m. 
or beast, would undoubtedly 
perish if magic were not. able 
to furnish its all-powerful de- 
fence against this deadly em- 
brace. 53 This human surviva-, 
who is so forcibly represented 
both in his good and evil 
aspects, was noverJicle^ 
nothiug more than a sort of 
vague and fluid existence — a 
double, in iact, muilogou* in 
appearance to that of tin' 
Egyptians. With tlm faculty 
of running at will through 
space, aud of going fur; 1 1 d ; -ai 
and returning iu Ida abode, ir 
was i to possible to r-’card him 
ascoTidenined always to dwell 
in The case of term-col in iu 
which his body lay moulder- 
ing: lie was transferred, il.^re* 
fore, or rathei’ lie tr. si -i red 



5 AU;AT PASSES THROUGH THE V ETHER IlEOlOSS 
IN HER JIA1IK.* 


himself, into the dark land— the Aralti — situated very far away-- •according la 
some, beneath the surface of the earth ; according to other*, m lie- < a si; rn or 
northern extremities of the universe; 1 A river which opens into this region 
and separates it from the sunlit earth, finds its source in the primordial waters 


1 tlAWLiseos, JV. A. Ittffi., vol. ii. pi. 17, col. iiL li. 0:.-G‘J; ef. Li.xuiouxt, La Mwie yhiz k\- 
l!hc>hlvi’/>i*, p. S, JLh’drs Aecadituiwa, vol. if. pp. 182-lS,"i, vol. iij. p. <,*:>; Sas vl, A', L of (he 
-lutiuit DubijloiuaiiSt p. 410. 

s Tlie majority of the spells employed against .sickness contain refcmnvs in the spirits again-t 
■which they euniend— “ the wicked ekiiamu who oppresses men during iho night” ( W. J. /n*», v-i. v. 
pi. CD, col. i. 1, 2-1 ; cf. 8 wex, op. cit, p. DID), or simply “the wicked clriniwu ” l in?, ghost. 

8 Drawn by Fauchor-GuiKn, from a bronze plaque of which an engraving whs pubJUheti by 
Clemoni-Gamieau, The original, which belonged to M. Pern-tic, is now in the colh etion ».f M. .lb 
Clereq. 

4 With regard to this dark country, see Jekeattas, Die Pahjhnhch-AmirDAten VunMhmjm 
Leben melt, dem Tvlle, pj>. 5D-GG, 75-80 ; ami Jen- ■sen, Die Eognwlotjie der Jlabi/lnnLr, pp. 215-231 
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into whose bosom this world of onrs is plunged . 1 This dark country is sur- 
rounded by seven high walls, and is approached through seven gates, each of 
which is guarded by a pitiless warder. Two 
deities rule within it— Nergal, “the lord of the 
great city/* and Beltis-Allat, 

‘ £ the lady of the great land,” 
whither everything which has 
breathed in this world descends 
after death. A legend relates 
that All at, called in (Sumerian 
Krishkiga], reigned alone in 
Hades, and was invited hj the 
gods to a feast which they 
h-.d prepared in heaven. 

Owing lu her hatred of the 
light, she sent a refusal by her 
messenger Ham tar, who ac- 
quitted himself on this mission 
with such a bad grace, that 
Ami and Ea were incensed 
against his mistress, and com- 
misi-ioited ftbrgttl to descend 
and chastise her; he went, and 
finding the gates of hell open, 
drugged the queen by her hair 
front the throne, and w r as about 

'/‘lSWe her, but rim kekgal, the god op uadics; back view." 

moliifi, d him by her prayers, 

and savoii her life by becoming his wife . 8 The nature of HTergal fitted him well 
to play the part of a prince of the departed: for he was the destroying sun of 
summer, and. the genius of pestilence and battle. His functions, however, in 
heaven and earth took up so much of Ms time that he had little leisure to visit 
his nether kingdom, and he was consequently obliged to content himself with 
the roh of providing subjects for it by despatching thither the thousands of 
recruits which he gathered daily from the abodes of men or from the field of 

1 Those are the “waters of death,” mentioned at the end of the poem of Gilgames (of. p. 585), 
and i eprefcontt-d on one of the faces of the bronze plague figured on the preceding page (G90). 

2 Ihawn by Fauclier-Gudin. This is the back of the bronze plate represented on the preceding 
page ; the animal-bend of the god appears in relief at the top of the illustration. 

3 Tli a test of I his legend was found amongst the Tell el Amarna Tablets, and published in Bjjzonn- 
lilTHiE, The Tell d Amarna Tablets in the British Museum* pp. Ixsxv-lssxvi, 140-141 ; it has been 
translated and commented upon by HiLsvy, Le Rapt de Pemfplmnf on Proserpine par Pinion dies Us 
BabtfhnienSf in the Revue Sdnitique, vol. i, pp. 372-876. 
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battle. Allat was the actual sovereign of the country. She was represented 
with the body of a woman, ill-formed and shaggy, the grinning muzzle of a lion, 
and the claws of a bird of prey. She brandished in each hand a large serpent— 
a real animated javelin, whose poisonous bite inflicted a fatal wound upon the 
enemy. Her children were two lions, which she is represented as suckling, and 
she passed through her empire, not seated in the saddle, but standing upright or 
kneeling on the back of a horse, which seems oppressed by her weight. Some- 
times she set out on an expedition upon the river which communion A." with the 
countries ol light, in order to meet tlio procession of newly arrived souls cease- 
lessly despatched to her: she embarked in this casu upon uu enchanted vessel, 
which made its way without sail or ours, its prow projecting like, the beak of 
a bird, and its stern terminating in the head of an ox. She overcomes all 
resistance, and nothing can escape from her: the gods themselves can puss 
into her empire only on the condition of submitting* to death like mortals, 
and of humbly avowing* themselves her slaves . 1 

The warders at the gates despoiled the new-comers of everything which 
they had brought with them, and conducted them in a naked condition before 
Allat, who pronounced senten.ee upon them, and assigned to each his place in 
the nether world. The good or evil committed on earth by such souls was ut 
little moment in determining the sentence : to secure I ho favour of the judge*, 
it was of far greater importance to have exhibited devotion to the godi and to 
Allat herself, to have lavished sacrifices and offerings upon them and to have 
enriched their temples. The. souls which could not justify themselves wv.v. 
subjected to horrible punishment: leprosy consumed them to the end of time, 
and the most painful maladies attacked them, to torture them ccaseh^sly 
without any hope of release. Those who were fortunate enough to bo spared 
from her rage, dragged out u miserable and joyless existence. They wm 
continually suffering from the pangs of thirst and hunger, and found nothing to 
satisfy their appetites but clay and dust. They shivered with cold, and they 
obtained no other garment to protect them than mantles of leathers — the great 
silent wings of the night-birds, invested with which they fluttered about and 
filled the air with their screams . 3 This gloomy anil cruel conception of 
ordinary life in this strange kingdom was still worse than the idea formed of tlm 
existence in the tomb to which it succeeded. In the cemetery the soul was, at 
least, alone with tho dead body ; in the house of Allat-, on the contrary, it. was 
lost as it were among spirits as much afflicted as itself, and among the genii 

1 The names of the deities presiding- over the nether world, their attribute*. the classes of 
secondary genii attached to there, and the functions of each class, are all dealt with in A. .liitsc-Mus’ 
excellent work, Die DAjijhaieeh-A^risehcii Vorstdluntjcn eotn Leben nark Jem Toilet pp, 05-70, Tile 
form and attributes of Allat are described from iter portrait on p, G9(i of the present work. 

2 This is the description of tho dead given in the first lines of the “ Descent of lahlar to the 
Infernal .Regions,’* given on p, 093 of the present work ; it is ooniirmud by the fragments of the last 
long of tho poem of Gilgames, aa given on pp. 538, 539 of this volume. 
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bom of darkness. None of these genii had a simple form, or approached the 
human figure in shape: each individual was a hideous medley of human and 
animal parts, in which the most repellent features were artistically combined, 
i-jions' heads stood out from the bodies of scorpion-tailed jackals, whose feet were 
ciirnefi with eagles’ claws .* and among such monsters the genii of pestilence, 
(ever, and the south-west wind took the chief place. When once the dead had 
become nutiuulized among this terrible population, they could not escape from 
(heir condition, unless by the exceptional mandate of the gods above. They 
possessed no recollection of what they had done upon earth. Domestic affec- 
tion, friendships, and the memory of good offices rendered to one another, — all 
were effaced from their minds : nothing remained there but an inexpressible 
regret, at having been exiled from the world of light, and an excruciating desire 
to reach it once more. The threshold of Allat’s palace stood upon a spring 
which had the property of restoring to life all who bathed in it or drank of its 
waters : they gushed forth as soon as the stone was raised, but the earth-spirits 
guarded it with a jealous care, and kept at a distance all who attempted to 
appropriate a drop of it. They permitted access to it only by order of Ea 
himself, or one of the supreme gods, and even then with a rebellious heart at 
seeing their prey escape them. Ancient legends related how the shepherd 
Durnuzi, son of Ea amlDamldna, having excited the love of Ishtar while he was 
pasturing his Hocks under the mysterious tree of Eridu, which covers the earth 
with its shade, was chosen by the goddess from among all others to be the spouse 
of her youth, and how, being mortally wounded by a wild boar, he was cast into 
the kingdom of Alia !. 1 One means remained by which he might be restored 
to the light of day : his wounds must be washed in the waters of the wonderful 
spring, and Ishtar resolved to go in quest of this marvellous liquid . 2 The 
undertaking was fraught with danger, for no one might travel to the infernal 
regions without having previously gone through the extreme terrors of death, 
and oxen i he gods themselves could not transgress this fatal law. “ To the 
land without return, to the land which thou knowest — Ishtar, the daughter 

1 irit ‘0 yp. 047, ft IS of tlio pro seta volume for the legend of Dumuzi. 

* The u xi of the “ Deso-nt of lahtur to the Infernal Kegions” was discovered by Fox TaX-boi* 
(2V'?;i.:. of E-»jnl Sue. of Lihmtnr a, 2nd series, vol. viii. pp. 214-257 ; of. Jmirn. As. Soo., new series, 
\ol iv. pp. ‘if*. 2d, 27;, afterwards published by Fb. Lexokwant, Tablette cun diforme du Mustto 
JtriOtniayue ( K hi.:), in the Melanges d’ Archeblogie Fgyyticnne ft Assyrienne , vol. i. pp. 31-115 ; iraus- 
l !tt od l-y him in the Emi de Commentam , eta., de Bdrose, jip. 457-510 (cC, Leg Premieres Civilisations, 
vol. ii. pp. 81-03; Choir, de Tcxtes Cuneiformes, No. 30, pp. 100-105), afterwards by Fox Talbot 
liiuis-elf ( The legend of Ishtar descending to Eades, in Transactions of the Bibl. Areh. Soe., vol. ii. 
pp. 170-21 2). Since thou the majority of Assyriologlsts have bestowed pains on the interpretation of 
this poem ; tfcHUAiijEB (life Eollenfahrt der Mar, Giessen, 1874), Op?® (JJlmmortalM de Vdme elm 
tes ChetW&na, in ihe Annates de Philosophic Chrdtknne, 1874, vol. viii. pp. 210-233, and Fragments 
iSbjthologtgucs, in Ledkain, Ektoirs du penple d’ Israel, vol. ii. pp. 4G4-469), A. Jebejiias (Dfe 
JMlmfahrl der Mar , etc., 1889, reproduced in the beginning of Babylonisch-Assyrischen Yorstdlungm 
vom Idxn n&ch dan Tode, pp. 4-15). I have followed almost exclusively the translation of 
A. deremias. 
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of Sin, turned her thoughts : she, the daughter of Sin, turned her thoughts — 
to the house of darkness, the abode of Irkalla — to the house from which he who 
enters can never emerge — to the path upon which lie who goes shall never come 
hack — to the house into which he who enters bids farewell to the light- — the 
place where dust is nourishment and clay is food ; the light is not seen, darkness 
is the dwelling, where the garments are the wings of birds— where dust 
accumulates on door and bolt.” Ishtar arrives at the porch, she knocks at it, 
she addresses the guardian in an imperious voice: “‘Guardian of the waters, 
open thy gate — open thy gate that I may enter, even I. — If thou openest not 
the door that I may enter, even I, — I will bumf upon the door, I will bivox the 
burs, I nil! break the threshold, I will burst ; n the panels, I v. ill mvcao fin* deed 
that they may eat the living, — and the dead shall he more nuumruu* than th« 
living. 9 — The guardian opened Lis mouth and spake, he announced to the uiigh'.y 
Islitar: ‘Stop, 0 lady, .and do not overturn the door until J. go ami apprise 
the Queen Allat of thy name. 9 Allat hesitates, and then gives him pwunbAm 
to receive the goddess: ‘Go, guardian, opeu the gate to her— -but font he" 
according to the ancient laws.’ ” 

Mortals enter naked into the world, and naked must fhev leave it: ami 
since Ishtar has decided to accept their lot, she too must be prepared t<> div-sl 
herself of her garments. “The guardian went, lie opeivvl Lis nemth : ‘ Shin k 
my lady, and may Kutha rejoice — may the juLvjo and the land whli-m; rm.unt 
exult in thy presence!’ He causes her to pass through thi-* lir-t g.tte, dro -o 
her, removes the great crown from her head: — ‘Why. guardian, < b > • r, ihmi 
remove the great crown from my head? * — " Euler, my lady, -neii if- the lav. of 
Allat/ The second gate, he causes her to pass through if, he divest'* in a* — r* -mov- 
the rings from her ears: — ‘Why, guardian, dost thou remove Ihe ring*, from 
my ears? 9 — ‘Enter, my lady, such is the law of Allat.’” And from gu 1 -: to 
gate he removes some ornament from the distressed lady — now her ni-ckhc 
with Its attached! amulets, now the tunic which covers her !<(»-,. nu. n.o\ her 
enamelled girdle, her bracelets, and the rings on Lor ankles : and ai h ngth, at 
the seventh gate, takes from her her last covering. When she at Luigi h 
arrives in the presence, of Allat, she throws herself upon how in order to vru-t 
from her in a terrible struggle the life of Du mind ; but Allat sends fur "Namfur, 
her messenger of misfortune, to punish the rebellious Dinar. Strike her eyes 
with the affliction of the eyes — strike her loins with the affliction of the Inins — 
strike her feet with the affliction of the feet — strike her heart w itb the affliction 
of the heart — strike her head with the affliction of the head-- -strike violently 
at her, at her whole body I ** While Ishtar was suffering the torments of the 
infernal regions, the world of the living was wearing mourning on account of 
her death. In the absence of the goddess of love, the rites of love could no 
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longer be performed. The passions of animals and men were suspended. If 
she did not return quickly to the daylight, the races of men and animals would 
become extinct, the earth would become a desert, and the gods would have 
neither votaries nor offerings. ** Papsukal, the servant of the great gods, tore his 
lace before Shamash — clothed in mourning, filled with sorrow. Shamash went 
-—he wept in the presence of Sin, his father, — and his tears flowed in the 
presence of Ea, the king : — ‘ Ishtar has gone down into the earth, and she has 
Jioi conm up again !■ — And ever since Ishtar has descended into the land without 
return . . . [the passions of men and beasts have been suspended] . . . the master 
gO'\> to sleep while giving his command, the servant goes to sleep on his duty/ ” 
Tin* resurrection of the goddess is the only remedy for such ills, but this is 
uc- pendent upon the resurrection of Dumuzi: Ishtar will never consent to 
reappear in the world, if she cannot bring back her husband with her. Ea. the 
supreme god, the infallible executor of the divine will — he who alone can 
modify the laws imposed 
upon creation — at length 
decides t>' accord to her 
wimt she desires. “ Ea, in 
the visdom of hi* heart, 
formed a male being, — 
funned IMdushuuuiuir, the 
'.'•want of the gods: — ‘Go 
i lmin ITddi^hunfimir, turn 
toy iaco towards the gate rsrrrAtt despoiled op hep. gamiest.? is hades. 1 

of the Inii* I without return; 

— the seven gates of Ihe land without return — may they become open at thy 
piv'-'cuce — may A Hat heboid thee, and rejoice in thy presence! — When her 
ooart fit till be calm, and her wrath ajipeased, charm her in the name of the great 
god.-*- -turn thy thoughts tu the spring/ — ‘May the spring, my lady, give me of 
ijs wat -rs that I may drink of them/” Allat broke out into a terrible rage, 
v* him sh* 1 saw herself obliged to yield to her rival ; “she beat her sides, she 
gnawed her fingers,” she broke out into curses against the messenger of misfor- 
tune. “ ‘ Thou hast expressed to me a wish which should not be made ! — Fly, 
Uddushuniimir, or I nil] shut thee up in the great prison — tl\e mud of the drains 
of the city shall be thy food — the gutters of the town shall be thy drink — tlie 
shadow of the walls shall be thy abode — the thresholds shall be thy habitation 

3 Drawn tty Fauchor-Ghulm, from a Chaidasan Intaglio iu tho Hague Museum (of. Mkstakt, 
CuUihfjuc ,h ? CgUhtlra ortentavx, etc.. He la Ilmje , pi. v„ Ho. _2d). On the naked figure of Islitar, see 
the rat-amir nf Sicoi^kx, Ijt D€e?«e ties Cijtindres, etc,, in the Revue Archeblugujuc, 1890, vol. xsx. 
pj 36- Ci Salomon JLleinaeii has demonstrated that the naked figure is not the goddess herself, but 
o rtfatuf* r>f the goddess wlii-h was adored in one of the temples. 
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— confinement and isolation sliall weaken thy strength/ ” 1 * 3 She is obliged to 
obey, notwithstanding ; she calls her messenger JSTamtar and commands him to 
make all the preparations for resuscitating the goddess. It was necessary to 
break the threshold of the palace in order to get at the spring, and its waters 
would have their full effect only in presence of the Ammnas. ee Nanitar went, 
he rent open the eternal palace, — he twisted the uprights so that the stones of 
the threshold trembled ■ — he made the Anunnald come forth, and seated them 
on thrones of gold, — lie poured upou Ishtar the waters of Hie, and brought her 
away.” She received again at each gate the articles of apparel she had 
abandoned in her passage across the seven circles of hell: as soon as she saw 
the daylight once more, it was revealed to her that the fate of her iuisb.«ud -vns 
henceforward in her own hands. Every year she must bathe him in pure water, 
and anoint him with the most precious perfumes, clothe him in a robe of 
mourning, and play to him sad airs upon a crystal flute, whilst her prio^esze.s 
intoned their doleful chants, and tore their breasts in sorrow : his heart would 
then take fresh life, and his youth flourish once more, from springtime to 
springtime, as long as she should celebrate on his behalf the ceremonies already 
prescribed by the deities of the infernal world. 

Durnuzi was a god, the lover, moreover, of a goddess, and the deity .succeeded 
where mortals failed . 51 Ea, !Nebo, Gula, Tshfcar, and tin.-ir fellows puS'cs-vd, mi 
doubt, the faculty of recalling the dead to life, but ihey rarely made ns** of if. 
on behalf of their creatures, and their most pious votaries pleaded in van from 
temple to temple for the resurrection of their dead friends ; they could never 
obtain the favour which had been granted by Ailat to I binned. When flic 
dead body was once placed in the tomb, it rose up no more, it could no more 
be reinstated in the place in the household it Lad lost, it newr could begin 
once more a new earthly existence. The necromancer^, indeed, mignt snatch 
away death's prey for a few moments. The earth gapki at the words to fkir 
invocations, the soul burst forth like a puff of wind and answered gLxmtilc she 
questions proposed to it: but when the charm was once broken, it Lad lo- 
re trace its steps to the country without return, to be plunged unco nn.ro in 


1 It follows from this passage that Ii-'hfar could ho delm-rai only , t tl-o oust of an .ah r life ; U 

was for ihia reason, doubtless, that Ea,in.4< ad of minim;? ilio ordmray inessenoLr A the guto. errand 
a special messenger. Ailat, iurioas at the iitogtiifirnnca oi’ the victim sent to her, contents m-ri-elf 
with threatening Tlddushanimir witli an ignominious treatment if he dues not *v.< ape a., .jidckiy as 
possible. 

3 MeroJaeh is called <! the merciful one who takes- pleasure ia raising the dead life,*' “ the 
lord of the pure libation,” the “merciful one who has power to give life” (A. Jr.m MX*.,', Dh BAnjl.~ 
Assyr. V or dell. vow Leben meh dent 7 ode, p. 101 ; Jesses, Via Kngutohgk, pp. tiHO, yu7). In JmvmwR 
(op. dt„ pp, IDO, 101) may he found the list of the gods who up to the present ere known m hare 
had the power to resuscitate the dead ; it is probable that this power belonged to all the gods and 
goddesses of the first rank. 
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darkness. 3 This prospect of a dreary and joyless eternity was not so terrifying 
to th« Ohaldmans as it was to tiie Egyptians. The few years of their earthly 
existence were of far more concern to them. than the endless ages which were 
io begin liic-ir monotonous course on the morrow of their funeral. The sum of 
good and oril fortune assigned to them by destiny they preferred to spend 
continuously in the light of day on the fair plains of the Euphrates and Tigris: 
if they were to economize during this period with the view of laying np a 
posthumous treasure of felicity, their store would have no current value beyond 
tho tomb, and would thus become so much waste. The gods, therefore, whom 
tin 1 }’ served faithfully would 
recoup them, hero in their 
native city, with present 
pr< »>nemy, with health, 
riches, power, glory, and a 
numerous offspring, for the 
offerings of their devotion ; 
while, if they irritated the 
deities by their short- 
coming,'.. they had nothing dcmuzi rejuvenated on the knees of isiitar , 2 

to expect hut overwhelming 

eukmiiic s and sufferings. The gods would "cut them down like a reed,” a and 
their Cf names would be annihilated, their seed destroyed ; — they would end their 
days in ufiiietion and hunger, — their dead bodies would be at the mercy of chance, 
and would receive no sepulture.” 4 They were content to resign themselves, 
there id iv, to the dreary lot of eternal misery which awaited them after death, 
provided they enjoyed in this world a long and prosperous existence . 5 Some 
of them felt and rebelled against the injustice of the idea, which assigned one 
and tlie same fate, without discrimination, to the coward and the hero killed on 
the butile-fkdd, to the tyrant and the mild ruler of his people, to the wicked and 

1 Set pp. 538, 539 of the present work for the offerings and sacrifices which Gil games had to 
make fruu temple to temple before receiving the favour of a momentary glimpse of the shade of 
Eithuni ; mi necromancy, see Bosuawen, Notes on the Jleligion and Mythology of the Assyrians , in the 
Traj^Hions of the Mill Arch. Sue., vol. iy, pp. 271, 27S-2S6; 1 ?b. Lenormakt, La Divination et la 
beitnee the -presage* cites let t GhahUens, pp. 151-107 ; A. Jebemias, ojp. ait, pp. 101-103. 

s Drawn by Faucber-Giidin, from a Ohaldaaau intaglio in Menant's Catalogue de la Collection de 
M. de Clereq, vol. i. pi. ix. No. 83; cf. Hevzey, Lts Origines orientates de V Art, vol. i. p. 93, 

3 llAVU-iNSON, ]K. A. I-nsc., vol. iv. pi. 3, col. i. 1. 3. 

* This id the end of an inscription of Nabnbaladin, King of Babylon in the IX th century b.o., 
published by Baweinson, W. A. Insc., voL v. pi. 61, col. iv. 11. 50-55; cf. F.V. Scheie, Inscription de 
Ndltu-abil-iddiu, in the Zeilschrift fiir Assyriulogie, vol iv. p. 33-1; J. Jebemias, Die Oultuslafel von 
bippar, in the Beit rage zur Amyriologie, vol. i. p. 277. 

» On the beliefs of the Chaldsnaus and Assyrians relative to temporal rewards bestowed by Lhe 
gods upon the faithful, with no security as to their continuance in the other world, see A. Jebemias, 
Die Mab ylmi&eh-A seyrisch en Yorstellungen vow. Lehen nach dew Tode t pp. 46-19. 
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the righteous. These therefore supposed that the gods would make distinctions* 
that they would separate such heroes from the common herd, welcome them in a 
fertile, sunlit island, separated from the abode of men by the waters of death — 
the impassable river which leads to the house of Allat. The tree of life 
flourished there, the spring of life poured forth there its revivifying waters ; 
thither Ea transferred Xisuthros after the Deluge ; Gilgames saw the shores 
of this island and returned from it, strong and healthy as in the days of his 
youth. The site of this region of delights was at first placed in the centre of 
the marshes of the Euphrates, where this river flows into the sea ; afterwards 
when the country became better known, it was transferred beyond the ocean. 1 
In proportion as the limits of the Oh aid man homon were thrust further and 
further away by mercantile or warlike expeditions, this mysterious island was 
placed more and more to the east, afterwards to the north, and at length at a 
distance so great that it tended to vanish altogether. As a final resource, th. 
gods of heaven themselves became the hosts, and welcomed into their own 
kingdom the purified souls of the heroes. 

These souls were not so securely isolated from humanity that the inhabitant -•) 
of the world were not at times tempted to rejoin them before their i;;4 hum- 
had come, .lust as Gilgames had dared oi old the dangers of th..- d.-sor? and 
the ocean in order to discover the island of Khasiwlra, so Etana ibrbd th •ouoj. 
the air in order to ascend to the sky of Ann, to become incorporated while '.till 
living in the choir of the blessed. 3 The legend gives an account of 3d- friemkb ip 
with the eagle of Sim mask and of the many favours he laid obtain* d hum and 
rendered to the bird. It happened at last, that, his v, if; could nut king 
forth the «on which lay in her womb; the hero, adorning liim-mlf 1*» 15m 
eagle, asked from her the plant v hid) alleviate- the birfn-nancs of wommi 
and facilitates their delivery. This was* only to be found, Love-ver, in tin- 
heaven ol' Anu, and how could any one run the risk of mounting so hi/h, 
without being destroyed on tiio way by tin- ang* r of the u-4;? '1 k- r :)gk 
takes pity upon the sorrow of his comrade, and residvns to attempt fla> f-utr-r- 
prise with him. “ * Friend/ she says, * banish the cloud from thy farm! flume, 
and I will carry thee to the heaven of the god Ami. Place ihv br ast .■iguiuf.t 
tiiy breast place thy two hands upon the pinions of mv wings — piaeu ihv 

1 A. .Tctjutias, Die Iltityl.-Aavjr. Yoedcd. vom Le’ica nw-t dun T-Ae, pp. si-*j;», :tru | tin* .'tHn.-® 
of Jisxso?, Die KtiAnioh‘ii\ jij>. 21C-2U. 

* The legend of Etana was di.smve red, and soue fragments of it Iran-dat* .1, by ft Svrrui The 
GhaW ran Account of Gems*, pp, V'S-lU, All that U known «|‘ it has Uiw. collWd. published, 
translated, and commenced upon by K. d. Ii\J:w:it, Die. B-OM<>;dA*n LeunaDn \„ tl Ehutn w in 
the Bmriiyc zur Amjriologie, voLiL pp. when- will k found a dtmmarv of (no almlJu* 

between this legend and otboft, oiureiit iaianeietif and inodf-rn nations ; then bv Mui:u-; Ja-, re- tw, A 
Dm Fragment of the Jinhylmo nt Pinna Legend, iu the Brit mg, : zur Aeayrioh fir. V oL itk pp. SUd-dSn, 
who disproved the arrangement of the fragments which had been adt pu-d hy Harper. 
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side against my side.’ He places his breast against the breast of the eagle, he 
places his two hands upon the pinions of the wings, he places his side against 
her side he adjusts himself firmly, and his weight was great.” The Chaldman 
artists have more than once 
represented the departure of 
the hero. They exhibit him 
closely attached to the body 
of his ally, and holding her in a 
strong embrace. A first flight 
Las already lifted them above 
the earth, and the shepherds 
scattered over the country are 
stupefied at the unaccustomed 
bight : one announces the prodigy to another, while their dogs seated at their 
fett extend their muzzles ns if in the act of howling with terror. « For the 
space of a double hour the eagle bore him— then the eagle spake to him, to 
him EUna: * Behold, my friend, the earth what it is; regard the sea which the 
ocean contains ! See, the earth is no more than a mountain, and the sea is no 
more than a lake/ The space of a second double hour she bore him, then the 
eagle spake to him, to him Etana : ‘ Behold, my Mend, the earth wliat it is ; 
the sen appears as the girdle of the earth V The space of a third double hour 
.sli" bore him, then the eagle spake to him, to him Etana: * Bee, my friend, the 
f arth, what it is: — the sea is no more than the rivulet made by a gardener/” 
They at length arrive at the heaven of Anu, and rest there for a moment. 
Enina secs around him nothing but empty space — no living thing within it — 
not oven a bird : he is struck with terror, but the eagle reassures him, aud tells 
him 50 proceed on his way to the heaven of Ishtar. “‘Come, my friend, let 
mo Ivar thee to Ishtar, — and I will place thee near Ishtar, the lady, — and at 
the ibot of Ishtar, flic lady, thou shall throw thyself. — Place thy side against 
my side, place thy hands on the pinions of my wings/ The space of a double 
hour she bore him : * Friend, behold the earth what it is. — The face of the earth 
st retches out quite flat— and the sea is no greater than a mere/ The space of 
a second double hour she bore him: ‘Friend, behold the earth what it is, — the 
earth is no more than a square plot in a garden, and the great sea is not greater, 
than a puddle of water/ " At the the third hour Etana lost courage, and cried, 
“Stop!” and the eagle immediately descended again; but, Etana’s strength 
bein'? exhausted, he let go his hold, and was dashed to pieces on the ground. 

1 Drawn by l r anchweGcU<lin, from a CUaldsan intaglio, reproduced in Feeze y-Saezeg, Dtfeouvertcs 
ai ChtdM pi.' SO hi?, No. IS; cf. Sciieil, Note d’Ephjnrphie, in the Beene il, vol. sis., p. 52. 
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The eagle escaped unhurt; this time, but she soon suffered a more 
painful death than that of Etana. She was at war with the serpent, though 
the records which we as yet possess do not vouchsafe the reason, when she 
discovered in the roots of a tree the nest in which her enemy concealed its 
brood. She immediately proposed to her young ones to pounce clown upon the 
growing snakes ; one of her eaglets, wiser than the rest, reminded her that they 
were under the protection of Shamash, the great tighter of wrongs, and 
cautioned her against any transgression of the divine laws. The old eagle felt 
herself wiser than her son, and rebuked him after the manner of wise mothers : 
she carried away the serpent's young, and gave them as food to her own brood. 
The hissing serpent crawled as far as Shamash, crying for vengeance : w The evil 
she has done me, Shamash— behold it 1 Come to my help, Shamash ! thy net is 
as wide as the earth — thy snares reach to the distant mountain — who can escape 
thy net?-— The criminal Zu, 1 Zu who was the first to act wickedly, did he 
escape it?” Shamash refused to interfere personally, but he pointed out to 
the serpent an artifice by which he might satisfy his vengeance as securely as 
if Shamash himself had accomplished it. “ Set out upon the way, ascend the 
mountain, — and conceal thyself in a dead bull ; — make an incision in his inside 
— tear open his belly, — take up thy abode — establish thyself iu his belly, 
All the birds of the air will pounce upon it . . , —and the eagle herself will 
come with them, ignorant that thou art within it ; — she will wish to possess 
herself of the flesh, slxe will come swiftly— -she will think of nothing but the 
entrails within. As soon as she begins to attack the inside, seize her by Iter 
wings, beat down her wings, the pinions of her wings and her claws, tear her 
and throw her into a ravine of the mountain, that she may die there a death ol 
hunger and thirst.” 

The serpent did as Shamash advised, and the birds of the air began to 
flock round the carcase in which she was hidden. The eagle came with the 
rest, and at first kept aloof, looking for what should happen. When she 
saw that the birds flew away unharmed all fear left her. In vain did the 
wise eaglet warn her of the danger that was lurking within the. prey; she 
mocked at 3iim and his x>rediefcions, dug her beak into the eanhm, and the 
serpent leaping out seized her by the wing. Then <J the eagle her mouth 
opened, and spake unto the snake, £ Have mercy upon mo, and according to 
thy pleasure a gift I will lavish upon thee 1 * The snake opened her month 
and spake unto the eagle, £ Did I release thee, Shamash would take part 
against me; and the doom would fall upon me, which now I fulfil upon thee.’ 

1 This is an allusion to the thetfc of the destiny tablets and the defeat of Use bird Zu hy bihtmitah ; 
see p. 867 of the present work. 
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She tore out her wings, her feathers, her pinions; she tore her to pieces, she 
threw Le? 5 into a cleft, and there she died a death of hunger and of thirst.” 

The gods allowed no living being to penetrate with impunity into their 
empire : he who was desirous of ascending thither, however brave he might be, 
could do so only by death. The mass of humanity had no pretensions to mount 
so high. Their religion gave them the choice between a perpetual abode in the 
tomb, or confinement in the prison of Ailat; if at times they strove to escape 
from these alternatives, and to picture otherwise their condition in the world 
beyond, their ideas as to the other life conlinned to remain vague, and never 
approached the minute precision of the Egyptian conception. The cares of the 
present life were too absorbing to allow them leisure to speculate upon the 
eoiid.hior.s of a future* existence. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CHALDEAN CIVILIZATION. 

Royalty — The constitution of the family and its property — Okaldsean 
commerce and industry. 

PHE Chaldtean kings, unlike their contemporaries the Pha- 
raohs, rarely put forward any pretensions to divinity. 
They contented themselves with occupying an intermediate 
position between their subjects and the gods, and for the pur- 
pose of mediation they believed themselves to be endowed with 
powers not possessed by ordinary mortals. They sometimes 
designated themselves the sons of Ea , 2 or of Ninsun , 3 or some 
other deity, but this involved no belief in a divine parentage, and 
was merely pious hyperbole: they entertained no illusions with 
sgnrd to any descent from a god or even from one of his doubles, 
bur they desired to be recognized as his vicegerents here below, as 
his prophets, Ms well-beloved, his pastors, elected by him to rule his 
human Hooks, or as priests devotedly attached to his service. While, 
however, the ordinary priest chose for himself a single master to whom he 



1 Drawn by iioudjer, from tire sketch by Loftcs, Travels and Researches in Chalima and Susiana, 
|>. ?5. This initial vignette, which is by tfanehur-Gudin, represents a royal figure kneeling and 
holding a largo nail iu both hands (ef. p. 757 of this volume). The nail serves to keep the figure 
fixed firmly in the earth. It is s reproduction of the bronze figurine in the Louvre, already published 

by HeC7.f.y>Sjai;z£C, JMcoticerteS ea Chaldee , pL 28, 2so. 4. 

3 This title is taken by the King Urbau of Lagash, in IIeuzev-Sauzeo, Dtfcouveries cn Ghalddb, 
pi, 7, col. i. 11. 7, 8; cf. OrrsJtT, Les Inscriptions de GuiUa, in the Gouiptes reudus de VAcad&nie 
riex Inscriptions ci Bdles-Ietfres , 1882, p. 39; Amiaud, The Inscriptions of Tclloh, in the Records of 
the Fast, 2nd series, vol. i. p. 75 ; Jesses', lusehriftcu dtr Kiitiige mid, Slatihalter von Lagasdh , in the 
Ktifschrifiliche BibliolM,', vol. Hi 1 , pp. 20, 21. 

3 Siugashid, King of Truk, proclaims himself the son of this goddess (Rawlitsson, Cun . ins. If. 
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devoted himself, the priest-king exercised universal sacerdotal functions and 
claimed to be pontiff of all the national religions. His choice naturally was 
directed by preference to the patrons of his city, those who had raised his ancestors 
from the dust, and had exalted him to the supreme rank, but there were other 
divinities who claimed their share of his homage and expected of him a devotion 
suited to their importance. 1 If he had attempted to carry out these duties persoi i- 
ally in detail, he would have had to spend his whole life at the foot of the altar ; 
even when he had delegated as many of them as he could to the regular 
clergy, there still remained sufficient to occupy a large part of his time. 
Every month, every day, brought its inevitable round of sacrifices, prayers, and 
processions. 2 On the 1st of the second Elnl, the King of Babylon had to 
present a gazelle without blemish to Sin ; he tiien made an offering of his own 
choosing to Shamash, and cut the throats of his victims before the god. These 
ceremonies were repeated on the 2nd without any alteration, but from the 3rd 
to the 12th they took place during the night, before the statues of Merodach and 
Ishtar, in turn with those of Nebo and Tashmit, of Mullil and Kiiilil, of Ka.mma.ii 
and of Zirbanitj sometimes at the rising of a particular constellation — as, for 
instance, that of the Great Bear, or that of the sons of Ishtar; sometimes at the 
moment when the moon “raised above the earth her luminous crown. 5 * On 
such a date a penitential psalm or a litany was to be ivcited ; n at another Time 
it was forbidden to eat of meat either cooked or smoked, to change the body- 
linen, to wear white garments, to drink medicine, to sacrifice, lo put forth an 
edict, or to drive out in a chariot. 4 Hot only at Babylon, but every when- else, 
obedience. to the religious rites weighed heavily on the local princes : at Bn?, 
at Lagash, at Nipur, and in the ruling cities of Upper and Lower Chaldioa. 


As.. T 0 l. i. pi. 2, No. viii. 1, 11. 3, 2); efi Or. Smith, Early History of Baogh.nL*. in Urn 2 ho.. wtuo,. 
of the Society of Biblical Arrbn:oluyy, voi. i. p. 41 (where the naiau of tin* god* its--!, r. i l B.*i,ri-r.m.t, i . 
taken for that of a rjutou) ; Wxkokler, lnscjirift.cn von Kunitjen i-»n Stnu-r v.td Akkad, in iliu K,r- 
behriftlWie Bibliothd r, vol. iii. 1st part, pp. 82-85. 

1 Tims, only to mention one example, Khammurabi calL himself, in the locnml ki.-nrptnn tf t}it. 

Louvre, "Prophet of Auu, steward of Bel, favourite ol Shani.vh, lu-loved shcplmrd ,>h M.-ir.l-fh” 
(Mutant, r no Nouvtlle Inscription At Hattctnurnli , roi dr. Hal, plane, in the Jiw.ii d> T.-nans, 
vol. ii. p. 70; of. Fit. Lie Sproche dcr Rosier, p. 7i). The pr. anis.lf used uy t.ijib-n h’ 

the inscription of fcftutue D of the Louvre in more lengthy, but ft pre-out too ..b-eur. to i-.> trans- 
lated at length (IJeuzi.y-Sarzec, Decom-ertes en Chaldea, pi. 0, coin. ; ci. OrH.nr. }->•■■. Lt -'.rii-th.,,* 
de tfuclda, in the Coi,q>l..& n adits <lc I’A-adfnue des Inscriptions, 1882, pp. 2P- Ifi. 1 2:1-127; AmsaU*. 
The Inscriptions of Tdloh , in the Records of the Bud, 2nd series, vol. ii. up. tH),nnil in 
Sauhec, Itdcouvcrfes, etc., pp. xvii., xviii. ; JcssLX, Insehriften Her Kdaige vnd atntthdbe >•<„, Lagwh, 
in the KcilschriftUdhe Bihliothck , vol. iii, 1st part, pp. flO, 51). 

2 AIL the details which follow are taken from the tablet in the British Mu.Sv.-uia ilUwux&S, Can. 
Ins. W. Ass., vol. iv. pis. 32, 83), discovered and translated hv Satci:, A Babylonian Saints' Calendar, 
in the Records of the. Bast, 1st series, vol. vii. pp. 157-16S, and* The lidhjhn of the Ancient Babylonians, 
pp. 69-70. Of. the fragment cited by Savcd, The Religion of the Ancient Babylonians, p. 60, note 8 

* Thus on tho Cth, the 16th, aud the? 2dfch of the second month of Klul, in tin: document mentioned 
in the preceding note, and which has been entirely translated by Sayce at two different periods, 

* Thus the 7th of the same month of Elnl, then the 14th, the 2ist f ami tho 28th. 
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The king, as soon as lie succeeded to the throne, repaired to the temple 
to reeeh e his solemn investiture, which differed in form according to the gods 
ho worshipped ; at Babylon, he addressed himself to the statue of Bel-Merodach 
in tho first days of the month Nisan which followed his accession, and he 
“tooh him by the hands 55 to do homage to him . 1 From thenceforth, he 
officiated sor Meradaeh here below, and the scrupulously minute devotions, 
vlnVh daily occupied hours of his time, were so many acts of allegiance which 
hh Knify ns a vassal constrained him to perform to his suzerain. They were, in 
iact, analogous to the daily audiences demanded of a great lord by his steward, 
h<r t.n- purpose o} rendering his accounts and of informing him of current 
hi -dr O'." : any interruption not justified by a matter of supreme importance 
would Iv buffo i<> be interpreted as a want of respect or as revealing an 
hudhn.iirm Jo r-bo!. l>y neglecting the slightest ceremonial detail the king 
would u*v tin 1 suspicious of the gods, and excite their anger against himself 
uJ.d "ff "'ubj< ci? : the people had, therefore, a direct interest in his careful fulfil- 
u.'.'Ut of iff* prie.-tiy functions, and his piety was not the least of his virtues 
in tff-ff f y •?/-’ All other virtues — bravery, equity, justice — depended on it, 
mni w**Vi- * i.Iy valuable from the divine aid which piety obtained for them. The 
coils ;,r,d itonK‘s of t hr? earliest ages had taken upon themselves the task of 
pint 1 cling iff? faithful from all their enemies, whether men or beasts. If a 
iff a deff t.-taffd their flocks, or a. urns of gigantic size devastated their crops, 
it Wit"" tie- king's duty to follow the example of his fabulous predecessors 
ai d ff -ff 1 ci r and overcome them / 1 The enterprise demanded all the more 
.off 'Up'-rnaiural lu lj>, since these beasts were believed to be no more 
ordinary animals, but wore looked on as instruments of divine wrath the 
cat;.— >.] which was often unknown, and whoever assailed these monsters, 
pr*.\ok»>d not only them but. tho god who instigated them. Piety and eon- 
lid* 1 .... iji iff* jiauam of the city alone sustained the king when he set forth to 
driv*- iff* animal back to its lair; he engaged in close combat with it, and no 
sooner had ho pffreed it with bis arrows or his lance, or felled it with axo and 


1 £L- va-.MVt.ry thn n;.-tiniuir of this ceremony is due to Winoklnr, who, sifter having noticed 
it i:s u chi.- ' v li.tiisw r at tins i.ud of hi 8 inaugural dissertation, he. IniNsruptinna Snrgonis regix Assyria 
, , ilr , ,{ u , tli. -I, famished proofs of his opinion in his Stndien und Beitrage zur baby- 

f< n <h*zhf*‘hfe (in the Zvibalulfl fur Assyria! ogie, vol. ii. pp. 302-301); cf. tho facts 

nisicv VrmtVln tegother t*> tmiinriu the hypothesis of Wincklcr, by Leeemasx, Sclumaseksalmmukai, 
rn» AtMontVw, p. 11 , e t seq. , „ „ „ 

" 'I he fUindcr ttf Cyrus ( Rawmsson, Cun. Ins . W. As., vol. v. pi. So; of. Bawuxsox, Rates on a 
n , tl .;, r , d Olntf-rylhuhr of Cyrus the Great, in the Journ. of Royal -la. Roe., new series, vol. sii. 

IIK ."Lows in the most striking manner the influence which this manner of regarding the 

fiYi'-'niS re!: of the king exercised upon polities; the priests and the people mentioned in it 
eonsiff-ml Ovnw’a triumph as a revenge of the Chaldaoan gods whom Nabonidos had offended. 

' 3 tlte hru^les of Crilgames with the Lull and the lions on pp. 5S1-583 of this volume : the 
poem r«*prf seats faithfully, in this and several other points, the Chaldman ideas of a king’s duties 
idjout three thousand years before our era. 
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dagger, than he hastened to pour a libation upon it, and to dedicate it as 
a trophy in one of the temples . 1 His exalted position entailed on him no less 
perils in time of war: if he did not personally direct the first attacking 
column, he placed himself at the head of the band composed of the flower 
of the army, whose charge at an opportune moment was wont to secure the 
victory. What would have been the use of his valour, if the dread of the gods 
had not preceded his march, and if the light of their countenances had not 
struck terror into the ranks of the enemy ? 2 As soon as ho had triumphed 
by their command, he sought before all else to reward them amply for the 
assistance they had given him. He poured a tithe of the spoil into the 
coffers of their treasury, he made over a part of the conquered country to their 
domain, he granted them, a tale of the prisoners to cultivate their lands or to 
work at their buildings. Even the idols of the vanquished shared the fate 
of their people : the king tore them from the sanctuaries which had hitherto 
sheltered them, and took them as prisoners in his train to form a court of captive 
gods about his patron divinity . 3 Shamash, the great judge of heaven, inspired 
him with justice, and the prosperity which his good administration obtained 
for the people was less the work of the sovereign, than that of the immortals . 5 

We know too little of the inner family life of the kings, to attempt to say 
how they were able to combine the strict sacerdotal obligations iueu.mk.-nt un 
them with the routine of daily life. We merely observv that on gu-tt days 
of festival or sacrifice, when they themselves officiated, they laid a-fide all the. 
insignia of royalty during the ceremony and were clad as ordinary priests. 
We see them on such occasions represented with short-cut hair and uuki d 

1 Gilgames dedicates in this manner, wiliiiii ihe temple- of Shiimadi. the .'-polls . f ;he uim- i.f 
Jsiuar which ho had vaitquishe I ; see p. 5£2 of this \ dome. 

2 Jndingiranagjn, son of Akurgal aiul King of Lit cash, Jikt* his ihlhf-r, at.rilr-.t. -■ hi* viet* rk a 

to the protection ofXiugirsu (Hr.tzi.v-SUr.zre, y ,v Uhitlhz, pi. :U, 2 ; of. uu i..r, J,.<< rip- 

Horns anihuiyuet tie trots hthjue s ekahl&hiii.j, in the lUns tPAx't.tinb <ji*. vol. ii. pi). S»j, ."ST i. *. >' u h- * 
is led in ihe artaefc by the god XingibliAitlA (Statue B tie in III somY-SAi.'/;.*-. !><.' nnc< a'.'? ti, 

CkaUl&i pi. xvL col. iii. 11 . b-5 ; of. Auucd, The InseNpCoiti »/ TtUu ! t, o- di.* Bc> -r-h of tin iVt, 
2ml series, vil. ii. p. 77). The expressions ustrl in 5 he toil mv ulmr fr m iu-i -ip: mus. 

3 It was in tho above manner that Marti ulcuudiu..il:hf*. King cf Babylon, wife tin- j'Ud.m.-s of 

JRunnuan and the goddess Simla from 'li'^alh-piles^r, ilmr. King oS As-yria i,f , 

in Kawlixsox, Cl’ a. 1 m. ir. Jk, Toi. iii. ph 1*1, II. 4S-:»*p. 1 )»1 T.h« ntiit r’lrnml, As.un-fj'tJiip.l cirri* d 
hank to Friilr tram Sunt ilia statue* of the gndd*.,v Naim, nhini. Kadurnakinmii, King of Id m;, had 
taken away 3 535 or 1035 years before (Ham linvjX, Cum L>r. If”. yni. iii. pi, :ls. X.*. ii. 12- IS, 
and vol. y. ph 0, 11. 107-12*1); ho carried away at tho same time* as pria*n> iv. to Assyria, tho Klau.-iu 
gods and ihc-ir priests (Kxwuxsox, Chil J,a. TT, vol. v. pi. >i, II. 30- 17). 

4 Of. what is said above of iho part played by Shantas-h as po,J of justice*, p. OSS of this tnlnna-, 
A fragment of bilingual inscription of the time of Khiimnnuabi, of which Am v . j > has iil.two different 
times made a special study, Cue inurription hilonjac d<; Bavuiiourah),. eui do BubiiJoat', in the Ikntufl 
de Travaux, vol. i. pp. 1S1-180, and Inscription liiHayur de Ifammoitmli, in the*, lb, we tV.UfiyriolofjM, 
vol. ii. pp. 1-19 (ef. Jassiar, Imehriftbii aus der lUyn ru.ujszeit Unumiuahi's, in the Kaihchriftlmw 
BibUotM vol, iii J . pp. 110-117). shows how the kings referred to the* g»ds and look them as their 
models in everything relating to conduct. The sacerdotal character of the A^yro-lhtbylrniiau 
sovereigns has been strongly insisted on by Tnsm, Babylonish- Atsyrisha Oushklde, pp. -Wl. iU2. 
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breast, the loin-cloth about their waist, advancing foremost in the rank, carry- 
ing the heavily laden “kufa or reed basket, as if they were ordinary slaves ; 
and, as a fact, they had for the moment put aside their sovereignty and 
were merely temple servants, or slaves appearing before their divine master 
to do his bidding, and disguising themselves for the nonce in the garb of 
servitors . 1 The wives of 
the sovereign do not seem 
to have been invested 
with that semi-sacred . 
character which led the 
'Egyptian women to be 
associated with the de- 
votion* of the man, and 
made them indispensable 
auxiliaries in all religious 
ceremonies;- they did not, 
moreover, occupy that im- 
portant position side by 
side with the man which 
the Egyptian law assigned 
to the q norms of the Pharaohs. Whereas the monuments on the hanks of the 
Nil'.- iv veal to ns princesses sharing the throne of their husbands, wbom they 
embrace with a gesture of frank affection, in Chaldsea the wives of the prince, 
hi* mi -t her, sisters, daughters, and oven his slaves, remain invisible to posterity. 
The- har-.-m in which they were shut up by custom, rarely opened its doors: the 
peep!.- -vldoin caught bight of them, their relatives spoke of them as little as 
pii-d hie. those in power avoided associating them in any public acts of worship 
or government, and we could count on our fingers the number of those whom 
the inscriptions mention by name . 4 Some of them were drawn from the noble 



*EiU2 KING CBN1NA BEARING THE “ HAIFA.” 


; TJ i: is iit-j attitude in which we observe Urnina on the tablets published by Hkbzet-Sarzec, 
<'11 ChuM&, pi. 2 Ilf, or that of the bronze siahieites of Dungi (TI ecze y-S arzeo, 
/ <r.-> t/V'.Ti i-. of.-., pi. -S, 1, 2) and of K urlur-MiiIm g (PEKROT-UiiiriEZ, Kixtoire lie VArt dans V Antiquiif, 
voi. ih p, v,i'ich boar the inscriptions of these sovereigns, and are in the possession of the 
Louvre (Hlizey, Nmceavr llountueitU da roi Otiraina, decouverts par M. de Sarzea, in. the Revue 
il'J , vug iii. p. 14, etseq.). 

s be-- tvird. hits b’.eu said of Egyptian quec-ns on pp. 270-272 of this volume. 

* .Drawn by Fuueht r-Dudia. from Heuzey-Sarzec, Bifiiouverles cn Chaldee, pi. 2 Ms, No. 1. 

* Mom of thorn are mentioned with their husbands or fathers on the votive offerings placed in the 
t-mpk-s for example, the wife of Gudea, Gendunpae (Oppebt, L’ Olive de Gndea, in the Zdtschrifi 
fus- Ass>,ri<dwjie, vol. i. pp. 43b, 440), or Ginumunpiuiddu (Jensen, Tnschriften der ICunirje und 
SltdlhaiUr ri>n Lngaseh, in the Keihehriftliche Btbliidheh, vol. iii 1 . pp. 64, 65), upon the cylinder in 
the museum at the Hague*, to which JIunant called attention and which he published QLes Cylindren 
Orit ntmu da Mtiu*b de la Etvje, pi. vii., No. 35, pp. 50, 60), or Ganul, wife of Nammaghani, vice, 
parent of J.iigash fHnvzcy, CeMahtjii-s de Sirpurhi, d'ttpres lea d&ouvertes de M. de Sarzoe, in the 
Jltvue d*Amjrioh'jh, \ul. ii. p. 7\); cf, Jensen, Inschriften der Foniye und SiatthaUer von Lagaxch , 
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families of the capital, others came from the kingdoms of Chaldma or from 
foreign courts; a certain number never rose above the condition of mere 
concubines, many assumed the title of queen, while almost all served as living 
pledges of alliances made with rival states, or had been given as hostages at 
the concluding of a peace on the termination of a war . 1 As the kings, who put 
forward no pretensions to a divine origin, were not constrained, after the fashion 
of the Pharaohs, to marry their sisters in order to keep up the purity of 
their race , 2 it was rare to find one among their wives who possessed an equal 
light to the crown with themselves: such a case could be found only in 
troublous times, when an aspirant to the throne, of base extraction, legitimated 
his usurpation by marrying a sister or daughter of his predecessor . 3 The original 
status of the mother almost always determined that of her children, and the 
sons of a princess were born princes, even if their father were of obscure 
or unknown origin . 4 These princes exercised important functions at court, or 
they received possessions which they administered under the suzerainty of the 
head of the family ; 5 the daughters were given to foreign kings, or to scions 
of the most distinguished families. The sovereign was under no obligation to 
hand down his crown to any particular member of his family ; the eldest son 
usually succeeded him, but the king could, if he preferred, select his favourite 
child as his successor even if he happened to ho the youngest, or the only 

in tho Keilsclmftlidhe BibL, vol. iii*. pp. 74, 73, where the name of the lady is rtad Ninkundu), On 
the contrary, in another place, we find the wife of Rim sin, King of Larsnm, whose name* is tin for In- 
nately mutilated, dedicating a temple for her life and for that of her husband (Wiscku.h, Sinner 
und Akkad, in the Mitteilungen de $ Ah. Orientalischcn Vardas, vol, i. p. 17, mid lw»shriftM nm 
KUnitjvn ran Su.nrr und Akkad, in tho KeiUaliriftb'tha PALI., vol. iii 1 . pp. S'!, 37), .Si mu- .[ ;-"f: 
however, appear to have Lad their names inscribed on u r>\vn t canon ; for ind-mer, liihiM 1 uh . -ter i n. 
Early Hid. of Babylonia, in tho Transactions of the Bib! A rdi, Eo<\, u*l. L pp. 32, ,ui). i,r Kiu-e’d !. 
in Sumerian A/ag-liau {lizards of the Tad., 2nd i-uru-a, vul. i. p. 22), bin u know nothin:/ lutte r 
about her, nor when she reigned. 

1 Folilieul marriago-alliiinceB between Egypt and Chaldea wore of frupi.mt o-.awii iv*., o“/f-r.Kn.> 
In the Tel el-Amarna tablets (BnzonD'llUDun. The Tdl-e’-A ua nm Tahiti in lh‘< IinVw Mt-vm, pi., 
xxv.-xxx., xxxii., sxsiii,), and at a later period between Chub ten, and Assyria (ihuMu-Wr.i a r.i 
Die smji /tanitte rynohronisUdha Geschichh, in the Keibsch rift I idu Bib!., \ol. i pp. JShl, liO. 
among tho few queens of tho v«.ry uirliost times, the wile of Xaiuniiigbuid is tin: ihtuuhl-r of l rb/.ti. 
vicegerent of Lagash, and cons._qucntly tho cousin or niece, of her hurtaud f.inx-i x. I, x <ni rfft>-.,i d> r 
ESttiya nnd Sfatti'dltcr con Lagasoh, in the E“il. du-i/tHchf- BibL, vol. iii'. pp. 71, 73). while the will 
of JlimJn appeals to bo the daughter of a nobleman of the name of Jlimiinnia In. W, 

run Kiiuitjin con Sumer und Akkad, in the K-ihchrifiliclr, Biblinlhd:, vul I iii pp. ‘Jtl, l>7 s. 

With regard to the marriages of the Pharaohs with 1 Vir Aster-, t*f. what is. said on p. 27u, vt 
aeq., of this volume. 

J Xamuiiigbnni. vicegerent of Laguob, prof>..bly owed his cluvutiuii to his niartiagt- with tju- 
slster of tile vicegerent Urluu tHiazin, Gent dog hr dc SirjMf/a, d'ufnbs its tl€aaic>rbs da 31. dr 
S ansee, in the Ilcvie tT Assyrivlogia, vol. ii. pp. 7i>, Tit). 

4 This fact is apparent from the introduction to the inscription in which Sargent L la siippo-sed to 
give an account of his life (cf.pp, 537, iihti of this volume}: *‘My father was unknown, my mother wan 
a princess ; ,f and it was, indeed, from hit mother that he inherited his rights to the crown of Agade. 

5 This is the conclusion arrived at after a study of tho bas-reliefa of Lngash, wterewe Oud Akurgal, 
while still a prince, succeeding to the post of cupbearer, occupied previously by his blether JLidda. 
(HctZEV-Stmzso, Itfcouvertes en Chaldee, pi. 2 bis, Ko. 1, and Nouvmux ’Monuments , etc., in tho Comphs 
r endue de VAmdVmie dss Inscriptions, 1852, p. 344, and in the Berne d’Amyriologie, voi. iii. p. 1.0). 
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one bom oi ;s slave , 1 As soon as the sovereign had made known his will, the 
eastern oi primogeniture was set aside, and his word became law. We can well 
imagine the secret intrigues formed both by mothers and sons to curry favour 
wish tsjt; hither and bias his choice; we can pic lure the jealousy with which 
they mutually watched each other, and the bitter hatred which any preference 
i-hovii to one would arouse in the breasts of all the others. Often brothers 
v.'iio had been disappointed in their expectations would combine secretly 
against the chosen or supposed heir; a conspiracy would break out, and the 
people suddenly learn that their ruler of yesterday had died by the hand of an 
assassin and that a new one tilled his place. Sometimes discontent spread 
beyond the coniines of the palace, the army became divided into two hostile 
camps, the citizens took the side of one or other of the aspirants, and civil war 
raged for several years till some decisive actioB brought it to a close. Mean- 
time tributary vassals took advantage of the consequent disorder to shake off 
the yoke, the Elamites and various neighbouring cities joined in the dispute 
and ranged themselves on the side of the party from which there was most to be 
gained : the victorious faction always had to pay dearly for this somewhat dubious 
h'-lp, and came out impoverished from the struggle. Such an internecine war 
uiteu caused the downfall of a dynasty — at times, indeed, that of the entire state . 2 

The palaces of the Chakhean kings, like those of the Egyptians, presented 
tic* appearance of an actual citadel : the walls had to be sufficiently thick to 
v; iii -turn! an army for an indefinite period, and to protect the garrison from 
every emergency, except that ol‘ treason or famine. One of the statues found 
at Telloh holds in its lap the plan of one of these residences: the external 
ouriiue alone is given, but by means of it we can easily picture to ourselves 
n forliiit-d place, with its towers, its forts, and its gateways placed between 
tvs, i bastion *. 3 It represents the ancient palace of Lagash, subsequently 
Hilarcvd a ml altered by Uudea or one of the vicegerents who succeeded 
him. in which many a great lord of the place must have resided down 
to the time of the Christian era . 1 The site on which it was built in the 

* AL oi g d uppf ars to Imo LA an elder brother, Lidda, who did not come to the throne (Heuzey, 
Nunn nr..' ilt-n it Hauls’. etc., in the Re«u“ iVAwjriologie,YcA. iii. pp. 15, Mi). 

* Ti.t; a.!, a - is perfectly true of the later Assyrian and Chahhcan periods: it is scarcely needful 
t ., r , £.;.}} 7 ,i tlie reader the murders of Sovgon XI. and Sennacherib, or the revolt of Assurdulnpal against 
hi., father £>kjiluMU)<M<r HI. With r< gat'd to the earliest period we hove merely indications ot what 
took place ; the Eiwcebsiui) of King Urninti of liOgasli appears to have been accompanied by troubles 
of this kind {Hu*zey, Gmeah)gits do Sirpoia, etc., in the Revue d'Amjnohgie , vol. ii. pp. 82, 83), and 
it is <*. >n<uu that bis successor AktU'gai was not the eldest of his sons (Heuzdy, Nouveau.se Monuments, 
etc,, in the Cmpten rttufu* de VAmil&nie ties Inscriptions, 1592, p. 844 and intho Revue EAssijriulogie, 
vt-i iii. pp, 16. 18, 19), Lai we do not at present know to what events Akurgal owed his elevation. 

V ItaziA-SAnza?, Decoumtes en Chaldee, pp. 188, 139, who believes it to be a fortress rather 
than it . utku'i-' (vt r Vn PaUi* chulrUen, p. 15) ; In the East a palace is always more or less fortified. 

* This palace was discovered by Mens, de Sarzec during his first excavations, and be has described 
it with great detail (UErzEY-SATiZEO, De'couvertes en Chaldee, pp. 13-51) ; an abstract of the description 
and an attempt to restore the edifice will be found in Hbuzot, Un Palais chuWen, d’apres les dtfeon- 
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THE PEAK OP A PALACE BUILT BY GUDEA. 3 tUl'CS of tile HeW |l‘ 

building, thus 

showing an indifference similar to that evinced by the 
Pharaohs for the monuments of a former dynasty. 3 
The palaces, like the temples, never rose directly 
from the soil, but were invariably built on the top 
of an artificial mound of crude brick. At Lagash, 
this solid platform rises to the height of 40 feet 
above the plain, and the only means of access to the 
top is by a single narrow steep staircase, easily cut off 
or defended. 4 The palace 1 
eminence describes t 

long by G9 feet wide, , <v , , r ,, v . » 

Egypt, the four angles orientated to the four cardinal 
points. The two principal sides are not parallel, but swell A 1J " ui ' A ' 1 ,JU *' ’■ AU1 
out slightly towards the middle, and the Ilex ion of the lines almost, follows 



vc? L b do. J1Z. dc Barr.t'P. I’uris, ISSs. It was restored dining I he Parthian period hv Miii.ll Deal 
kinglet named If udn dnudinakhe, a vutf-ul of cLc king* of Mus-eiu till ■ zuy-Sai.hl JJtCGunrfc* * 0 * 
Chtih Lv, pp. 17, IS, 32). 

1 This identification of the name of Girsn witJb the site on which the p.diirc of fpidc.t i . ! nih. 
was proposed from the wry first by Amiat d, SOiimtrla, dLipri-* lei 'n^cri^titnis d* Lt Wh <?*' 
Surzcc, p. 8, and adopted by IlLUEiA'-HAEZiit', JVt.v>tivrb*s ea Ohnah'e , p, b”. 

- Drawn by Faueliftr-Gudin, h om IIurzuY-S wm:, 7Vew' rht, oh;,, pi. 1,1. \‘n, 1. The pfot; is 
traeul upon the tablet liebi in the lap of Statue E ip the Louvre (l[iuzLY-SAi:xit , 5 JMwnmhs, < !<•., 
pi. 10, et seq.). Below tb e plan can be seen the ruler marked with the di\ isions used 1 >y the archill ><: t u *r 
drawing his designs to the desired scale ; the sciihe’s stylus is represented Ivins* on the left i ,i the plan. 
[Pi of. Petrie has shown that the unit of measurement represent*, d on t3«i» rulf r is the cubit; of tin* 
Pyramid-builders of Egypt. — Tn.} 

3 Heuzby-Sabzuc, Deccmrcnes, etc., pp. 13, 31, 2», 80, 50-53; flmzcY, l'u Fatal; <'haUhcu t pp. 
80-0-1, The small square construction, marked /in the plan oa the opposite page, is one of the older 
portions buried under the more recent bricks nf Gude.ds platform. 

4 Fur the substructure, see Ucczcy-Sauzd', Ia'lohi-i rh-s>, etc., pp. 13, 14, In ono part of the 
mound, the platform constructed fur Urban's edifice appears to have reached the height of 33 loot 
(IIkuzey-Hakzeo, JOeconverles, eto„ p. 53, stoic). The .-tairense is not mentioned in the account of the 
excavations by Mous. tie Karzc-c ; perhaps it was de-druye-d in ancient times. 

J Drawn by Faucher-Gudhi, from the facsimile by Place, Sinive tt VAs^rie, pi, 7S, Mo, 2. 
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The contour oi one ci those little clay cones upon which the kings were wont 
l‘> hisorihc their annals or dedications. 1 This flexure was probably not 
il> lent ’one! on The part of the architect, but was owing to the difficulty of 
V'qn-% it wail of such considerable extent in a straight line from one end 
t f * unidimr ; ain’t all Eastern nations, whether Gbakleoans or Egyptians, troubled 
iheiuseivos' but lit lie a bunt convetnoss of alignment, since defects of this kind 
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wvr-_ .i‘«Mreelv t-ver perceptible in the actual edifice, and are only clearly revealed 
in the plan drawn out to scale with modern precision. 3 The facade of the 
build ina* faces south-east, and is divided into three blocks of unequal size. 
TU-' centre .d* the middle block lor a length of 18 feet projects some 3 feet 
in -in the main fj out, anil, by directly facing the spectator, ingeniously masks 
tie: wbtm-e angle formed by the meeting of tho two walls. This projection 

5 Tin- jV fh-'- very tsprcsEM>n used by 3Xons. de Snrzec (Heuzeit-Sabzeo, D&ouvertei en Chaldea, 
p, 1,'u w. I tin iCai-iiibLtucb is indue' i striking the moment wo look at the ground-plan of the building. 

" llf.iMU by Kiiiriit-r-ftudiii. from IlErziiy-SAUZEC, B&ouvertes, otc., plan A, 

- Motts. Ib*uz»y thinks that the outward deflection of the lines is owing “merely to a primitive 
method of obtaining greater solidity of construction, and of giving a better foundation to these long 
t'(u‘dil:a, which are placed upon ariitidal terraces of crude brick always subject to cracks and settle- 
ments n (IlursiiiY, l r H Palau OhuUUcn, p. 23). 1 think that the explanation of the facts which I have 
given in tho test is simpler than that ingeniously proposed Ly Hons. Heuzey ; the masons, having 
bt gun ty build the wail at one end, were unable to carry it on in a straight line until it reached tho 
spot /denoted on tho arehiic-ci’s plan, and therefore altered the direction of the wall when they 
detected their error ,* or, having begun to build the wall from both ends simultaneously, were not 
successful in making the iisu lines meet correctly, and they have frankly patched up the junction by 
a mas.- of projecting brickwork which conceals their uuskiltnlness. 
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is flanked right and left by rectangular grooves, similar to those which 
ornament the fagades of the fortresses and brick houses of the Ancient Empire 
in Egypt : 1 the regular alternation of projections and hollows breaks the 
monotony of the facing by the play of light and shade. Beyond these, 
again, the wall surface is broken by semicircular pilasters some 17 inches in 
diameter, without bases, capitals, or even a moulding, but placed side by side 
like so many tree-trunks or posts forming a palisade. 8 Various schemes of 
decoration succeed each other in progressive sequence, less ornate and at 
greater distances apart, the further they recede from the central block and 
the nearer they approach to the extremities of the facade. They stop short 
at the southern angle, and the two sides of the edifice running from south 
to west, and again from west to north, are flat, bare surfaces, unbroken by 
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decoration or conovimn cones on tuj: facade at itu-k . 3 


projection or groove to relieve the poverty and monotony of their appearance. 
The decoration reappears on the north-east front, where the arrangement of 
the principal facade is partly reproduced. The grooved divisions here start 
from the angles, and the engaged columns are wanting, or rather they are 
transferred to the central projection, and from a distance have the effect of 
a row of gigantic organ-pipes: 1 We may well ask if this squat aud heavy 
mass of building, which must have attracted the eye from all parts of tin- 
town, had nothing to relieve the dull and dismal colour of its component 
bricks. The idea might not have occurred to us, had we not found elsewhere 
an attempt to lessen the gloomy appearance of the uirbitoetuiv, by coloured 
plastering. At TJruk, the walls of the palace am dem.ruted by moans of terra- 
cotta cones, fixed deep into the solid plaster an.] painted red, black, or yellow, 
forming interlaced or diaper patterns of chevron-, spiral-, iozeimw, and 
triangles, nith a very fair result: this mosaic of coloured piaster covered alt 

1 f'i. what is said o:’ the Egyptian Itmiaes ami fortivs&w on pp. ,‘ild, 45o <d this \<>lu:iu‘. 

- Tliu origin of this kmd of decoration was pointed out, tit, the vtry beginning l»y Don't Tnv'iix 
awl ll> •>< andut in Ckaldtea and Susiitna, p. 175; ami again by Place. NinNn and « , v*»I, it, 

pp. 50, 52. The Jnadpiece of the present chapter (cf. p, 7«)U of this volume), which Is htht-it from 
Loftas, a in mis a good example of the appearance presented at Urnk by buildings doeorabd its this 
fashion. 

3 Drawn bv Fuuchcr-GhKlin, from the sketch by Loi'irs, Travel i and Hwarehta iu Cl ahhta and 
Susiaua, p. 188. 

1 The description of the facades is from XIitrzKV-^Aiizi-t’, lteconnrtea m Cimldrfe, pp. 14.-17 ; 
cf. P EEcioT-OitiH ess, Eivioire tie I’Art dans I'Antiyiiite, voi. ih pp. 257-203 ; aud Hi. (.'ELY, Uu Valais 
chuldtfen, p 2 >. 22-25. 
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the surfaces, Loth flat and curved, giving to the building a cheerful aspect 
entirely wanting in that of Lagashd 

A long narrow trough ot yellowish limestone stood in front of the palace, 
ana iui>ed on two steps: it was carved in relief on the outside with 
iigureii of women standing with outstretched hands, passing to each other 
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vasr-s from which gushed forth two streams of water . 8 This trough formed 
a reservoir, which was filled every morning for the use of the men and beasts, 
and those whom some business or a command brought to the palace eould 
refresh themselves there while waiting to be received by the master . 4 The 
gates which gave access to tlio interior were placed at somewhat irregular 


1 Tnc cf the- palace at ITrnlt, which was discovered and described by Lorres, Travels 

« n<( l It .-n-ar r hr. <, etc,, pp. 1SK, ISO, js found in several Chaldscan palaces of very ancient date, to judge 
from the number of coloured clay cones found in the ruins of Abu-Slni.il rein (Tayaoji, Notts on Abu- 
Sh'ihrt-in and Ttl-e.l-L>ihm, in the Journal cf the Loyal Asiatic Society, voi. xv. p. 411) and in several 
oi her cities ; cf. I’l.UKOr-CmpiLZ, EiAoire de VArt dims VAntiquiie, vol. ii. pp. 4915, 491. Moua.de 
Kur/.ee states fbut in the nuns of Teiioh he was unable to find any traces of deeoraiion of tins kind 
on the external face of the enclosing wall, either in plastering or colour (Haciffiy, Un Palais clialde'eu , 
pp. 37-20). 

* Drawn by Faueher-Gndm, from Hbuzsy-Sarzec, Ddaouvertes, etc., pi. 50, No. 3 , 

3 F»*r the probable Mgnificailon of these female figures, and of the vase which they pass from hand 
to hand, and of the double stream of water coming from it, c£ the ingenious memoir by Heuzey, 
J,e Bamn el le Symbols du vase jaillissant, in the Origines orientales de VArt, vol. i. pp. 

343-471, 

* Heuxey-Sakzec. iMouveries en Chaldee, p. 16; Ueuzey, Un Palais cltalrUen, p. 59, et seq. 

3 V 
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intervals : two opened from the principal facade, but on each of the other sides 
there was only one entrance. They were arched and so low that admittance 
was not easily gained ; they were closed with two-leaved doors of cedar or 
cypress, provided with bronze hinges, which turned upon two blackish stones 
firmly set in the masonry on either side, and usually inscribed with the name 
of the founder or that of the reigning sovereign. Two of the entrances 
possessed a sort of covered way, in which the soldiers of the external watch 
could take shelter from the heat of the sun by day, from the cold at night, 
and from the dews at dawn. 1 On crossing the threshold, a corridor, flanked 
with two small rooms for porters or warders, led into a courtyard surrounded 
with buildings of sufficient depth to take up nearly half of the area enclosed 
within the walls. This court was moreover a semi-public place, to which trades- 
men, merchants, suppliants, and functionaries of all ranks had easy access, 
A. suite of three rooms shut off in the north-east angle did duty for a magazine 
or arsenal. The southern portion of the building was occupied by the State 
apartments, the largest of which measures only 40 feet in length. In these 
rooms Griidea and his successors gave audience to their nobles and administered 
justice. The administrative officers and the staff who had charge of them 
were probably located in the remaining part of the building. The roof was 
flat, and ran all round the enclosing wall, forming a terrace, access to it. 
being gained by a staircase built between the principal entrance and the 
arsenal. 2 At the northern angle rose a ziggurat. Custom demanded that the 
sovereign should possess a temple within his dwelling, where he could fulfil 
his religious duties without going into the town and mixing with the crowd. 
At Lagosh the sacred tower was of older date than the p. da.ee, and possibly 
formed part of the ancient building of Urban. Ji was originally composed 
of three stories, but the lower one was altered by Gudea, and duuppcaivd 
entirely in the thickness of the basal platform. The second story thus became 
the bottom one; it was enlarged, slightly raised above the neighbouring reels, 
and was probably crowned by a sanctuary dedicated to Aingir.su. It wns. 
indeed, a monument of modest proportions, and most of the public temples 
soared far above it ; but, small as it was, the whole town mighi. be seen from 
the summit, with its separate quarters and its belt of gardens; and beyond, the 
open country intersected with streams, studded with isolated villages, patches 

1 H arzEY-S abzec, L&ouverlcs en Chnldei\ pp.’ 18, 19 ; Hi iv.nv, Un Fatah chaht&n, }>p. 2?>, 27. 
The most important of these covered ways is marked d in the plan on p. 71 1 of the piv-i nt work. 

2 The whole of this semi-public part of the palace is described at Icnsjih in Bet / kv-Saukd', 
D&ouvnies, etc., p. 30, et seq. In the com so of the excavations in -will no dhobi bo found necessary 
to modify some details in the attributions proposed; at all events, it is probable that we know nt 
present the general arrangement of the principal divisions of the edifice and the uses to which they 
were put. 
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of wood, pools and weedy marshes left by the retiring inundation, and in 
the far distance the lines of trees and bushes which bordered the banks of 
die .Euphrates and its confluents. Should a troop of enemies venture within 
tise range of sight, or should a suspicious tumult arise within the city, the 
w.dohnin postal on the highest terrace would immediately give the alarm, 
nnu through their warning the king would have time to 
oWe Lis gates, and take measures to resist the * 

-invading enemy or crush the revolt of his subjects . 1 * /"}.■ 
d Lo northern apartments of the palace were t ’*‘J 
appropriated lo Gudea and his family. They were 
placed with their back to the entrance court, and ! i; 
wore divided into two groups; the sovereign, his ' ' 
male children and their attendants, inhabited the 
western one-, while the women and their slaves , 
wore cloistered, so to speak, in the northern set. d 
The royal dwelling had an external exit by means j. 
of a parage i .-Piling on the north-west of the 
cl closure, and it also communicated with the o 
great courtyard by a vaulted corridor which ran \ 
along one side of the base of tlie ziggurat: the 
doors which cloyed these two entrances opened wide 
enough to admit only one person at a time, and to 
the right and left were recesses in the wall which 
enabled the guards to examine all comers unobserved, 
and stab Hmra promptly if there were anything suspicious in their be- 
haviour. Eight chambers were lighted from the courtyard. .In one of them 
were leapt all the provisions for the day, while another served as a kitehen: 
the baud cook carried on his work at a sort of rectangular dresser of moderate 
six *, on which several fireplaces wore marked out by little dividing walls 
of burnt bricks, to accommodate as many pots or pans of various sizes. 
A well sunk in the corner right down below the substructure provided the 
wafer needed for culinary purposes. The king and his belongings accommo- 
dated themselves in the remaining five or six rooms as host they could , 3 A 
corridor, guarded as carefully as the one previously described, led to his private 
apartments and to those of his wives : these comprised a yard, some half-dozen 



STONE SOCKET OF ONE OF 
THE BOOKS IN THE PALACE 
OF GUDEA. 2 


1 IIet.’ ZE v -Sabzec, Bt&cmveries en Ckald&e, pp. 26-30 ; Heuzey, Un Palais chald&n, pp, 
32 - 3 - 1 , 

* Drawn by Fancher-Gudin, from Heuzev-Saezeo, D&ouvertes, etc., pi. 27, No. 2. 

3 Smo thb compkio description of tho part of tho palace reserved for men, and the rooms con- 
tained in it, in Ukuzey-Saiizec, I) fcouvertes, etc., pp. 24-26. 
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cells varying in size, a kitchen, a well, and a door through which the servant* 
could come and go, without passing through the men’s quarters. 1 The whole 
description in no way corresponds with the marvellous ideal of an Oriental 
palace which we form for ourselves : the apartments are mean and dismal, 
imperfectly lighted by the door or by some small aperture timidly cut In the 
ceiling, arranged so as to protect the inmates from the heat and dust, but 
without a thought given to luxury or display. The walls were entirely void 
of any cedar woodwork inlaid with gold, or panels of mosaic such as we find in 
the temples, nor were they hung with dyed or embroidered draperies such as 
we moderns love to imagine, and which we spread about in prolusion, wlmn \u, 
attempt to reproduce the interior of an ancient house or palace. 15 The u alls hud 
to remain bare for the sake of coolness: at the most (Ley were only covered 
with a coat of white plaster, on which were painted, in one or two coin ms, s*om«' 
scene of civil or religious life, or troops of fantastic monsters struggling a 1th 
one another, or men each with a bird seated on his wrist. 3 The furniture wa« 
not less scanty than the decoration : there were mats on the ground, cutlers ir 
which were kept the linen and wearing apparel, low bods inlaid with ivory and 
metal and provided with coverings and a thin mattress, copper «*r uojden stand' 
to support lamps or vases, square stools on four legs united by eiv&slurs. arm- 
chairs with lious’ claw feet, resembling the Egyptian armchair,-, in outlined 
and making us ask if they were brought into (Jhnld.ua by earn unis, or mad* 
from models which had come from some other country. A fun- rmv of 

artistic character might be found, which bore witness to a curium taste foi 
elegance and refinement ; as, for instance, a kind nf circular trough of black 

1 IlnrZLi’-pAEZPo’. ht'conrerfescn Ch«W&, ftp. 22, 2d 

s irons, flc- Sarzee expr> v sautes that hr wiu* unable to find iinywh.-it in tin; puhv-e of < i*nlt ,i 
“ the slightest trees of any routing ou the. will*, oitin r of coLnir or Acted Vide. Too v.ull . , pj,.* u 
to have been lefi Lure, without any defloration ex«vpt J ho rtgulur juhiimr of tin- <f i,ri. kw.iris ” 

(JIi.rzjjY-^AnzEC, Infrouwrtc-x <n Chahhil. p. 20). The wood p.iudli-j.r uu:> u,->c ti!v i . •>.. 

temples or stierud eiliiic-tJ : Moni. do Purzoe found the round in* of euri ionized o- i.tr j in 'u** Siiin- 
of a saia*tn.iry dulieated to Xingirsu (Htrzm'-SAuzEt.', Jj&oiunrtrs. etc., p. ho. note, and i\t /W-n- 
chitbX&it, p. 5:5). According to l\Ions. Flouzcy, the w-vU-haughtj?. wio prol.ibly e-m r* -1 An, : . ■««< • 
trirnl designs, similar to Uiomj forme-1 by tho turru-emta oouen on the wall.-' of the p,thi<v at Tml: ; th>- 
inscriptions, liowevf r, which arc full of minute details with regaid to the e.»nafriieti«,:« and no .impu- 
tation of the temples and palaces, have hithenu contained nothing which w-mM hud m to h.n r tn.it 
hail gin, C b wliu used for inur.il decoration in. fji.uldaju, or Astyiln ( lli.rznv, hot 1‘utni - <:h‘i!<he>, f 
p]>. IS-20). 

3 Tins* was the ease in the pulaeo of IMdn. excavated by TAvr.u:;, _W. ) -.it Jht -tfetl-j" hi and 
Ttl-el-Lahm, in the Journ. of the Loyal Axial. Soc., Vul. xv. pp. -t It* : of. Ih.i.ii'i im If, it . lit *■ 

de l' Art, voi. ii. p. 4-1 h. 

, * A few fragments of fctpcsfiy cushions w.-re found in tho tombs of Udmrlicir (Taywk, yuf..-xou 
the itvim of Jhipijer, in the Journ. of the Kapil A dot. goo., vnl. xv. p. 271). The other amide* nf 
furniture, scats, stools, and linen chests, figure upon the cylinders. The most m irk. d example of an 
armchair of Egyptian st; 1« is given ou the cylinder ofl'rbau, King of ITm {J. JIk.vvxt, Jterbrchex 
»vr la Glyptfyue. orientate, vol. I pi. iv. 2), on the anikputy of which, however, doubts have been 
raised (HknaX'j?, Le Cijlindre de Vrkhum an Muee'e liritanutyue. taken from the Rome Areh<fijlojit)ue r 
p. 14, efc seq.). 



FURNITURE, TEE DECORATION OF TEE PALACE. 7)7 


blrme, probably used to support a vase. Three rows of imbricated scales 
surrounded the base of this, while seven small sitting figures loan back 
against til'* upp'-r part with an air of satisiaction which is most cleverly 
rendered. The decoration of the larger chambers used for public receptions 
aim oifi'd, il ceremonies, while never assuming the monumental character which 
<'b*>uve in contemporary Egyptian buildings, afforded more scope for 
and variety than was offered by the living-rooms. Small tablets 
of bro-nish limestone, let into 
’he 'call or uirxKl to its surface 
b} t‘*rr«i>f:otUi j tegs, and deco 
rated v.itn inscriptions , 1 * re- 
pr.^mdC’l in a mure or less 
t: "i h iWhiun the figure 
-i the tijvcjvigii oiliciating 
s-mit* divinity, while 
Mr, ci.ihbrn and servants 
*o »; ; a.T in the ceremony 



STAND OF BIACK STONE FROM THE PALACE OF TELLOII.® 


'•y tr. dr fhanting.- In- 

■■rih d bii.-ks celebrating the king’s exploits were placed here and there in 
•■.it-picuou-i places. These were not embedded like the others in two layers 
bit amen or lime, but were placed in full view upon bronze statues of 
llvjnitio', or priests, fixed into tlie ground or into some part of the 
: ..'■uitry as magical nails destined to preserve the bricks from destruction, 
,ti { **wii,se. l ut-n:ly to keep the memory of the dedicator continually before 
pt-.-o-riiy. Stela* engraved on both sides recalled the wars of past limes, 
si;.-* batii' j -!icld, the scenes of horror which took place there, and the 
y« turn of tim \ k-.nr and his triumph . 4 Sitting or standing figures of 
dii'Ttie, bilieiuui .-aud.-done or hard limestone, bearing inscriptions on tbeir 
robcN or shoulders, perpetuated the features of the founder or of members 
ni* his fhmily, and commemorated the pious donations which had obtained for 
him the favour of tin* gods: the palace of Lagash contained dozens of such 


1 KoWi’Wij. who l»as» found several of there pegs, believes with. Taylor that the shapu 

the phallus, images of which have been found among them (It. Koluewet, Die Altbdby- 
l.a 'iCnu (I ah, r in Surrjhul tend M-Ihlm, in the Zdischrift Jib- Amjrialogie, vol. ii.pp. 416, 417). 
A of mis hind, found during Idous. do Sarzee’s excavations at Telloh, ie given a$ the tailpiece 
,,J! *. >'l 01 i.hio volume fHiazr.Y-SAUZiiC, J)&i Hirer tes eu Chaldee, p. 38). 

i ilu-ALV-HAEZto, I>ec'nu-rrte«, etc., pp. 167-17, ‘ i; TIluzey, Monuments du roi Our-niM,ddcmverU 
, r XL ( J<- Fa r~(ti, in the Cnnipfcs rendus de V Academia des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres , 1802, 
oil. 311, :: 12, 846, 83.7 ; two of these table Is are reproduced on pp. COS, 707 of Litis volume. 

* i/juttii by Fuuehtsr-Uudin, from Hevzev-Bakzec, Decouvertes, etc., pi. 21, No. 5, and pp. 

1 >L * por uvamphs the stele of King ldingiranagin, called the 41 Stele of the Yultures;” cf. 

pp, 606- OUS ox tins volume. 
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statues, several of which have come down to us almost intact— one of the 
ancient Urban, and nine of Gndea. 1 

To judge by the space covered and the arrangement of the rooms, the 
vicegerents of Lagash and the chiefs of towns of minor importance must, as 
a rule, have been content with a comparatively small number of servants; 
their court probably resembled that of the Egyptian barons who lived much 
about the same period, such as Khmimhotpii of the Dome of the Gazelle, or 
Thothotpfi of Hermopolis. 2 In great cities such as 15a by ion the paloeo 
occupied a much larger area, and Iho crowd of courtiers was doubtless as great 
as that which thronged about the Pharaohs. No exact enumeration of them 
has come down to us, but the titles which wo come across show with what 
minuteness they defined the offices about the person of the sovereign. 2 His 
costume alone required almost as many persons as there were garments. The 
men wore the light loin-cloth or short-sleeved, tunic which scarcely covered the. 
knees ; after the fashion of the Egyptians, they threw over the loin-cloth and 
the tunic a large “ abayah,” whose shape and materiaL varied with the oaprioo 
of fashion. They often chose for this purpose a sort of shawl of a plain 
material, fringed or ornamented with a flat stripe round the edge ; often they 
seem to have preferred it ribbed, or artificially kilted iVin lop to bottom. 1 
The favourite material in ancient times, however, seems to have been a ha ivy* 
shaggy cloth or woollen stuff, whoso close fleecy thread hung somethin- 
straight, sometimes crimped or waved, in regular rows like ( flounces one abow- 
another, 5 This could be arranged squarely around the nock, like a manth*, 
but was more often draped crosswise over the left shoulder and brought under 


! Urn zev-Sahzec, Titikonvtrto i eu (VuxhlA\ p. 77, or st;q., where the iK'-ription of Mips.' m ‘rnav-nlf 
is givr-u in length : gee the statues of C< tide.'t on pp. Cl I, Cl," of this v'diune. 

2 Of. pp. 523-320 of this volume for these two princes m pntieuLir. and pp. {Hr 'He 

general condition of the Egyptian ban tux. 

3 The only d'lemueot whii-li could famish us with information liner toe via I.m.| t.'Ld lo-in 
functionaries similar to tliut contains 1 iu tlio Jtoorl Vupyntx cu Jvj-ypti.,n odhv . (of. ]f. 277, ".-.tv 1, <>s‘ 
this volume), is the list published inltAWMisos’s Cu<>. if n’t. TV. .Is,, wb ii. p, 31, Xo. 5, hih'i'jiri h.d by 
Fb. D ELnzscii, Assyrisehe Sfu'lion, voh i. pp. 32S-185 ; Jiui by O i purr-M f.s.\y; , Uovinv -iU }n,\> it p'< * 
de YMsyrie d do hi Ckaldc'e, pp. 71-78, with several ia ounce and doubtful r.-idlfu % it viltu » 
under the SargoniJs, hut the orthography of the names cout,\im->d in it p'iu'.s In ,i t ‘huld , *> to i-riifin ; 
several of the civil ami religious oiliees at the Assyrian court tv ere only nqr.ud'vlioits of niniihu cdi.- - ! 
existing at the court of tiabylon, 

4 The relatively modem costume was described by linnoDOrry, I. Ill, it v ns ahao.-i i !• nli.-.t; 
with the ancient one, as proved by the representations on the cylinders an l luounmenta of TViloh. 
Ths short-sleeved tunic is more rarely represented, and the loin-cloth is usually hidden under the 
abayah in the case of nobles and kings. Wo see the prince-, of Lag, tali wearing the .-hnpb' loin- 
cloth, on the monuments of UrninS, for example (HurzuY-S.uiznu, Iki-mecd- <t en C'WfAr, pi. 2, No.-. 
1 , 2 ; and HEizf.v, Afuiir'-.uuz Monuments flu rot Our-nind , in the Con, p/ eg nntlm tie VAmdeovb den 
Inscriptions) et Belibz-Lettre*, 1892, pp. 312-311).. 1’or the Egyptian abayah, and the munutr of 
representing it, cf. pp. 53-57 of this volume. 

* This is the material, as Mans. Heuzoy 1ms ingeniously shown (Los Oritjmen Orientate* da l'Art f 
vol. i. pp. 120-130), to which Uie Greeks subsequently gave the name of kaunahes. 



MALE AND FEMALE COSTUME. flQ 

the right arm-pit, so as to leave the upper part of the breast and the arm bare 
on that side. It made a convenient and useful garment-— an excellent protection 
in summer from the sim, and from the icy north wind in the winter . 1 The feet 
were shod with sandals, a tight-fitting cap covered the head, and round it was 
rolled ft thick strip of linen, forming a sort of rudimentary turban, which 
completed the costume . 2 It is questionable whether, as in Egypt, wigs and false 
beards formed part of the toilette. On some monuments we notice smooth 
faces and close-cropped heads ; on others the men appear with long hair, either 
falling loose or twisted into a knot on the back of the neck . 8 While the 
Egyptian* delighted in garments of thin while linen, but slightly plaited or 
crimped, the dwellers on the banks of the Euphrates preferred thick ancl heavy 
si". Ik pai o-rned and striped with many colours. The kings wore the same 
rod nmo as their subjects, but composed of richer and finer materials, dyed red 
or blue, decorated with iloral, animal, or geometrical designs ; 4 a high tower- 
shaped tiara covered the forehead , 3 unless replaced by a diadem of Sin or 
some of the* other gods, which was a conical mitre supporting a double pair of 
horns, and sometimes surmounted by a sort of diadem of feathers and mysterious 
figures, embroidered or painted on the cap . 6 Their arms were loaded with 
loa.-.-ho bracelets and their fingers with rings; they wore necklaces and ear- 
rings, and carried each a dagger in the belt . 7 The royal wardrobe, jewels, arms, 
and insignia formed so many distinct departments, and each was further divided 


1 Or..- of scaling the* ahayah is shown in the initial vignette to chap, viii., on p. G2I of 

this ha, • 

- IT, iht head Iv-ir, nying io one of the statues of Telloh, which is reproduced on p. Cl 3 of this 
vlnin-. Wf ivirct* tho Mine head-dress ou several intaglios and monuments, and also on the tem- 
pi ,,j i,_. which will ht, found ou p. 76* of this volume, and which represents a herdsman wres- 
tl!nc ivlUi .i lit a. Until we have further evidence, we cannot stale, as G. 11 awXjINS 03T did (The Five 
2nd edit.. Tot. i. p. 105), that this strip forming a turban was of camel’s hair: the 
irttiv.i-eU >u of ri.e camel into Ohaldrea still remains uncertain. 

-■ iiiuiiiv.iii .-wei.t narebuded and rihavetl tho eliin; see, for example, the two bas-reliefs given 
os: i‘p- • n i 7>>7 of this -volume; of. the heads reproduced as tailpieces on pp. 530, 022. The knot 
f •’ } >‘.u‘ Uhktd on ths; central ligurc is easily distinguished in the vignette on p. 723 of this volume 
{ j ; . u }‘_'vpti:tu wig , see, p. 51 of this volume, 

* * TU details <ti‘ tuionr and ornamentation, not furnished by the Chaldscan monuments, are given 
5 ,. -; tf w:dl-i>,duti'ig at Ikai-ilasan roproaeni iug the arrival of Asiatics in Egypt (cf. pp. 468, 469 of 
Thir. voliiiiif ). which belongs t<> a period contemporary with or slightly anterior to the reign of G-udea. 
The re.-i-mbiunco of thestnifr in ,vhick they are clothed to those of the ChabUean garments, and the 
identity of the part: rns on them with the geometrical decoration of painted cones on the palace at 
1 'rule (of. p. 7 12 of this volume), have been pointed cat with justice by 31. G. Tomkins, Studies on 
the limn nf Abraham, p. Ill, et seep; and IlnriJEV, Las Originas orientates de VArt, vol. i. pp. 27, 28 
(of. llEl2KY-i*AT»jnkO, Ile'eauvertes en Ghuhl&i, p. S2). 

& !-rp 0 jujjh tiara is represented among others on the head of Mardulsnadinaklie, King of 
Ealylcn : cf. what is said of tho conical mitro, the head-dre&s of Sin, on pp. 545, 655 of this 

% jJ; (m tho protecting divinity of Idingiranagin upon ono of the fragments of tho Side of the 
Vulfur* s (Ueczvx-Saszjsc, MmiUes eti Chaldee, pi. i, Nos. B, 0 ; IIbuzey, Lcs Ongines orientates de 
VArt, pp. 71, 72) ; ef. p COG of this volume. 

? G. ItiWLtNSOif, The Five Great Monarchies, 2nd edit., vol. i. pp. 98, 99, 106, 107. 
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into minor sections for body-linen, washing, or for this or that kind of head- 
dress or sceptre. The dross of the women, which was singularly like that of 
the men, required no less a staff of attendants. The female servants, as well 
as the male, went about bare to the waist at all events while working indoors. 
When they went out, they wore the same sort of tunic or Join-cloth, but longer 
and more resembling a petticoat ; they had tho same “abayah*’ 
drawn round the shoulders or rolled about the body like a 
^ cloak, but with the women it nearly touched the ground ; 
sometimes an actual dress seems to have been substituted 
for the “abayah,” drawn in to the figure by a belt and cut 
out of the same hairy material as that of which the mantles 
were made. 1 Thu boots were of soft leather, laced, and without 
heels; the women’s ornaments were more numerous than those 
of the men, and comprised necklaces, brmvlefo, ankle, linger, 
and ear rings; their hair was separated into bands and kept in 
place on the forehead by a fillet, failing in thick plaits or twisted 
into a coil on the nape of the neck.- A groat deal of the work 
was performed by foreign or native slaves, generally under ih«*. 
command of eunuchs, to whom the king and royal princes 
entrusted most of the superintendence of their domestic nr rang- - 
meats ; they guarded and look'd! after the sleeping upurinionts, 
they fanned and kepi the flics from their mader, and handed 
him his food and drink. Eunuchs in Egypt w*m either un- 
known or but little esteemed : they never scum to have been 
used, even in times when relations with Asia wore of daily 
occurrence, and when they might have been supplied from tl o 
Babv Ionian slavo-markets. 



FCMAIjU -j i.vaxt 
li.MJE TO THU 
WAIVT. 1 * 


All these various officials closely al lacked to the p er«"U of tin- 
sovereign — heads of the wardrobe, chamberlains, cupbearers, hearer-- of the, rural 
sword or of the Haboila, commanders of the (-nnu'dis or of the guards- — had, by 
the nature of their duties, daily opportunities ol‘ gaining a direct iidlu.-suv nvi-r 
their master and his government, and from among thorn ho ofioii chose ike gen orals 
of his arm} - or tho administrators of his domains. 4 Here, again, as for as the 


1 Hrm.V, lux OrUjlne'- r>rh nirdex da VAtf . vol. i. p. 1-3, ct sscq. 

s For the head-iln-S!- of the tt-ottt-n, sidt-h tho vignette oil p. 72?. the- hi-^d which ;•< tvs 3 fit, 
FronUspitcc to this chapter, p. 701, nnj the intaglios rupvAnncd on pp, 333, fi33, use, tt % of this 
volume. 

4 Drawn by Vauchw-Uudin, from the bronze figure in the Lunvre. published by Ilia kf.t-Sahzkov 
Jl&onn rtex en Ghald&j, pi. H. 

4 All these olliciuhs arc repraented later on in the Assyrian bm-ixliefs, an well as in Butt A, Lc, 
JUumvmnt cle Niaive, pi, II, et sen., where we see ofiteuih poking before rim-goa and bringing 
offerings ; the official posts which they occupied were probably ancient ones, w liieh had existed m 



THE ROYAL ADMINISTRATION. 


few naoTuiiimnts and the obscurity of the texts permit of our judging, we find 
iiidioatjous of a civil and military organization analogous to that of Egypt : 
th(' divergencies which contemporaries may have been able to detect in 
tne two nniional systems are effaced by the distance of time, and we are 
-Uni.-*!: in*. rely b\ the r^emblances. As all business transactions were carried 
‘•i* by barter or by the exchange of merchandise for weighed 
‘{nautili’*-* of ifto precious metals, the taxes were consequently 
paid itt hind: Hie principal media being corn and other 
oul'i nU dales, fruits, stuffs, live animals and slaves, as well 
tts gold, silver, lead, and copper, either in its native state ^ /, 

‘•v ni'di.-l into bars fashioned into implements or orna- 
m-od«'d t.r-es. K'-nce wu continually come across fiscal 

b*jth in town and country, wliich demanded mmm 
the *i ‘nines ox a whole troop of functionaries and work- 
men; a lmihistr-'itors of corn, cattle, precious metals, wine yf; 
and * *11 ; in Kn<% as many administrators as there were ^ 

.•nliuivs or industries in the country presided over the p . -j Mltrl , 1 
gnrhei’ibg of tlm products into the central depots and || 1P 

n-guhueil their redistribution. 1 A certain portion was 
tw rn*d tbr the salaries of the employes and the pay 
'•f tiu- woikmmi engaged in executing public works: ; 

■ In 1 >ur{ibw acenmulated in the treasury and formed a 
i’l .<‘*rv, o iuVh was not drawn upon except in cases of lady. 2 

oxtn-iuo tvvc-'iiy. Every palace, in addition to its living-rooms, contained 
within ifs wdb large store-chambers filled with provisions and weapons, 
which made It more or h-ss a fortress, furnished with indispensable requisites 
for .-i.suuuin r a prolonged siege either against an enemy’s troops or the 
kina'.-' own -ubjocts in revolt.' 1 The king always kept about him bodies 


OOKTOIE OP A C!1IAI.D.P.A> 


winch matte tt more or i 


, r:rly iim. ■*. ,vul m ver.tl of their names figure mi lists, the earliest forms of -which go back, 

mm;-, t.'ly, v< ly far (Kawuwox, Ctui. Ins. IK As., vol. ii. pi. 31, No. 5, col. i. 1. 31, and col. v. 1. 29, 
the <lii_'g’*r-.'CtiD r. cii. i. 11. 9, in. the cup-bearers; ef. IJelxtzsoh. Assyrisehe Sluclien, vol. i. p. 132; 
t >i*ri;.‘-', 'Mi.na.vt, Lei Jh>mmtnte juridiqu'.s dr VA&tfrie and tie la Chaldtfe, pp. 71, 74). For the same 
^t.ufof i'tmcUinir.rii's at tiu- court of l'Jiaraoh, and about the Egyptian nobles, cf. what is said on 
pji. 277~2’3u i/fthirf voimm-. 

1 .Ail jlu.’fe functions and tlic dnlies they represent are made known to us by Bawlixson’s list, 
Oil ii. Jia. W. As., vol. ii. pi. 31, No. 5, which hua been mentioned in the preceding note; the 
•‘{idminiair.vtnrs oi corn” (col. ii. I. 2; and of “■precious metals” (col. ii. 1. 3), the “chiefs ot vines” 
(eoi. iii. h 22), and “of herds of oxen ” (col. vi. 1. 4), or “of birds” (col. vii. 1. 5). 

t Drawn by Fauehtr-Gudm, from the alabaster statuette in the Louvre, published in Heuzey, 
Or aims orientates da l’ Art, vol. i. pi. v. She holds in her hand the jar full of water, analogous 
to the streaming vase mentioned above, p. 713 (cf. HiSfZBY, les Origines orientates de VArt, vol. i, 
p. 157, et w*ip). . 7 

a For ti»t* military offices of Assyrian times, see the commentary by Ftt. DEnmsoir, Assijnsehe 
Steidten, vol, j, pp, 323-139, ou Bawlixson’s list, Gan. Ins. TF. As., vol. ii. pi. 31, No. 5; the majority 
of them go back to Ohaldman times, as is shown by the forms of the names. 
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of soldiers who perhaps were foreign mercenaries, like the Mazaifr of the 
armies of the Pharaohs, and who formed his permanent body-guard In 
times of peace. When a war was imminent, a military levy was made upon 
his domains, but we are unable to find out whether the recruits thus raised 
were drawn indiscriminately from the population in general, or merely from a 
special classy analogous to that of the warriors which we find in Egypt, 
who were paid in the same way by grants of land. The equipment of these 
soldiers was of the rudest kind : they had no cuirass, but carried a rectangular 
shield, and, in the case of those of higher rank at all events, a conical metal 
helmet, probably of beaten copper, provided with a piece to protect the back of 
the neck; the heavy iniantry were armed with a pike ripped with bronze or 
copper, an axe or sharp adze, a stone-headed maoo, and a dagger ; the light troop.-, 
were provided only with the how and. sling. 3, As c-arly as the third nnheiuuum 
B.O., the king went to battle in a chariot drawn by onagers, or perhaps horses ; 
he had his own peculiar weapon, which was a curved bitten probably terminating 
in a metal point, and resembling the sceptre of the Pharaohs. • Considerubl- 
quantities of all these arms were stored in the arsenals, which contained depots for 
bows, maces, and pikes, and even the stones needed for the slings had their 
special department ior storage . 3 At tho beginning of each campaign, a distri- 
bution of weapons to the newly levied troops took place; but as v<wn a- the w«u 
was at an end, the men brought back their accoutrements which vnv stored till 
they were again required. The valour of the soldiers and their ciifrfr vus dim 
rewarded; the share of the spoil for some consisted of caHl**, gold, -i 

female slave, and vessels of value ; for others, lands or towns in iho conquered 
country, regulated by the rank of the recipients or the extent of tlm services 
they had rendered. Property thus given was hereditary, and priv ileges wf-rc < free 
added to it which raised the holder to the rank of a petty prince : Ibr msntne<\ 
no royal official was permitted to impose a tax upon such land.-, or take the 
cattle off them, or levy provisions upon them; no troop of soldiers might enter 
them, not even for the purpose of arresting a fugitive . 1 .Most of the noble 

1 St.e tlie cylinder reproduced o-j p 71!U, 0:1 -which srhlu-r.- un* r» pr» - 1.110 d t ailir'' a h it.U f-‘ ;««>. 
and wcm< a prison on ; see also the martins of tho “Stole of tin* VuUtm y’ p. OOO t .t tht tli-c.r; . 

2 This is nearly the same as the ” of the ifryjittars {<:!’. p. lie, w-tr U, ot viii'pi 1 ), 

known heat under the form which it t-mk in 1 d< r time*. hut n! which nii-ntl variant- ar-- exautlv 
litre tho ChaMieaa weapon. Mohs. Heuzi y believe.- ir t-> ho a weapon i’.-r throwing, perhaps 
analogous to tho boomerang. 

s ILwixvsux'b list. Cun. Ins. W. As., %vl li. pi. HI, So. 5, givi s for example “i.y. rs> er of the 
hows ” (col. vi 1. G> and “keeper of the stones fir slings” fool. vs. 1. 7; of. Ujpjlbt-Ms'.vaxt, l as 
JDmuimm juridiques de PA*syrte it da la Chnhh'e, p. 75), and other similar chiefs of the arsenal, she 
meaning of whoso titles is at present uncertain. Place found at Ehorsahttd large stores of iron and 
copper weapons (1 ‘j.ace, Kinixe ei I’Amjric, voh i. pp, Si-lfO), ■which show what these depots of anus 
must have been like. 

* All these particulars arc taken from the inscription in XUwus&ok, Cun. Im . IF, voh v- 
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families possessed domains of this kind, and constituted in each kingdom a 
powerful and wealthy feudal aristocracy, whose relations to fcheir sovereign were 
probably much the same as those which bound the nomarchs to the Pharaoh, 
dhe position of those nobles was not more stable than that of the dynasties 
und er w h ir-h th ov lived : while some among th em gained power by marriages or by 
continued acquisitions of land, others fell into disgrace and were ruined. As 
the soil belonged to the gods , 1 it is possible that these nobles were supposed, in 
theory, to depend upon the gods ; hut as the kings were the vicegerents of the 
gods upon earth, it was to 
the king, as a matter of fact, 
that they owed their eleva- 
tion. Every state, therefore, 
comprised two parts, each 
subject, to a distinct regime: 
one being iho personal do- 
main of the suzerain, which 
he managed himself, and 
from which he drew the re- 
venues; the other was composed of fiefs, whose lords paid tribute and owed certain 
obligations to the king, the nature of which we are as yet unable to define. 

The Chaldman, like the Egyptian scribe, was the pivot oil which the 
machinery of this double royal and seignorial administration turned. He 
does not appear to liavo enjoyed as much consideration as his fellow- 
official in the bsilo Yalley: the Cbaldasan princes, nobles, priests, soldiers, 
and lorn pie or royal officials, did not covet the title of scribe, or pride 
themselves upon holding that office side by side with their other dignities, 
as we . j co was the case with their Egyptian contemporaries . 3 Tho position 

pK by IliuptuncnT, Freibrief Nebukadnezar's I. Kiinigs vcm, Babylonian, 1SSS, and by 

Pi.N'cm >-l »' rut. On an Edict of Nebuchadnezzar T., in iho Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archa-rdujy, 1883-84, vol. vi. pp. 144-170; cf. Peiseb, hmkriften Nebuhtdnezar's in tho Ktil- 
si'krijilichc InbUntMi, vol. hi 1 , pp. 1(54-171. Another charter of the sarno king, treating of a similar 
donation, lias been published by Aldkh-Smith, Assyrian Letters, iv. pis. viii., is., and. translated by 
Brvno MuSs'XER, Bin Frt tbrief Nebukadnezar’s II., in the Zdtschrifl fier Assyriologie, vol. iv. pp. 
230-2G7 ( where it Is by a mistake attributed to Nebuchadrezzar II.), and by PfifSEit, Inschriflen Nabu- 
Jtudntznr's A, in the K eihch riftlieh e Bibliolhelc, vol. iii. 1st part, pp. 172, 173. Donations of the same 
kind, but apparently not so extensive, arc engraved on stone, and take us back to tlio time of Mar- 
dnlmadinakhe (Ojtert-Mewast, Documents juridiques, etc., p. 08, et seq,). 

3 Cf. what is briefly said on this subject on pp. 678, 679 of this volume. 

5 Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from tho Chaldsean intaglio in the British Museum (Mbnajtt, 
Itechrrdifs sur la Ghjptique orientate, vol, i. pi, iii.. No. 1, and pp, 104, 105). 

3 Tho scribe’s name of dubshar,” Assyrianized into “tipshar,” signifies, properly speaking, 
“writer of tablets,” and the word passed into the Hebrew language at the time of tho intimate con- 
nection between Judsea and Assyria, towards the VIII th century before our era. Schrader was the 
first to give its' real signification; it had been previously translated “military chief,” “captain,” 
“ satrap ” (Obkebt, Expedition en N&opotimie, voL ii. p. 361). 
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of a scribe, nevertheless, was an important one. We continually meet with 
it in all grades of society — in the palace, in the temples, in the store- 
houses, in private dwellings; in fine, the scribe was ubiquitous, at court, in the 
town, in the country, in the army, managing affairs both small and great, and 
seeing that they were carried on regularly. His education differed but little 
from that given to the Egyptian scribe ; he learned the routine of administra- 
tive or judicial affairs, the formularies for correspondence either with nobles or 
with ordinary people, the art of writing, of calculating quickly, and of making 
out hills correctly. We may well ask whether he ever employed papyrus or 
prepared skins for these purposes. It would, indeed, seem strange that, after 
centuries of intercourse, no caravan should have brought into OLtuIdma any of 
those materials which were in such constant use for htemrv purposes in Africa ; 1 
yet the same clay which furnished the architect with such an abundant 
building material appears to have been the only medium fur transmitting the 
language which the scribes possessed. They were always provided with Jabs 
of a fine plastic clay, carefully mixed and kept sufficiently moist to Lake easily 
the impression of an object, but at the ^amo time sufficiently firm to prevent 
the marks once made from becoming either blurred or effaced. When a scribe 
had a text to copy or a document to draw 7 up, he chose out one of Lis .-labs, 
which he placed flat upon his left palm, and taking in tin.- light baud a 
triangular stylus of flint, copper, bronze, or bone , 2 * * 5 he at once c et to work. 
The instrument, in early times, terminated in a fine point, and the murks made 
by it when it was gently pressed upon the day were slender and of uniform 
thickness; in later times, the extremity of the stylus was cut with a bevel, and 
the impression then took the shape of a metal nail or a wedge. They wrote 
from left to right along the upper part of the tablet, and covered both sides oi 
it with closely W'ritten lines, which sometimes ran over <ai to the edg-sk When 
the writing was finished, the scribe sent his work to Urn pffff-r, who put it 
in the kiln and baked it, or the writer may have had a small oven sii his 

1 On tl.c- Affeyrirm inummu-nt* w e frequently &»'*•* scribes ulsin" st li4 <>f tin sp il, i<r -’.mtsii-' 
letters on tablets and iimu other soft material, either papyrus or prepared skin J,.vs.w:n, The 
Motivin' i.ls of Xintvdi, 2nd series, 1C, 2fj, 2!>, 3D, 37, do.;. Sc.yce Ini yivn -.nod jvmh-ijm* for 
believing that tho < *halil;r;nns <*f trio early rlvnasticrf knew of the pa} yru.-, ami «-ith*-r nia'le it thom- 
hclvCb, or had it T nought from Eej-pt (Savct, The Vsr of Papt/ftis a* >t wiit'-u) ojiteiial Uitong th< 
AfTtvltous. in tho Tranmciidh" of thi. JUWrnl Arch; olugi, «/ foci Itj, vni, t. pp, 

~ rice the triangular stylus of copper ur Ime.izn reproduced by tin- aide of the iiiensisrjne?-nsh\ and 
the plan on ihe rablot of Griulca, p. 710 of this volume. The Assyrian SLu.-eum in toe Loavra 
posses- S( h several large, fiat &tyli of bone, em to a point at cm: t-Jid, -which appear to have 

belonged to the Adrian scribes (A. i»e LoxGrihitFH, Notft’o the Aatvpt'.U* n+ t 3rd <dil„ p. b2, 

Nos. 414-417; of. Ori’ERT, Esj-dilUfon eu Ale'Mqmi tunic, vol. i. j>. U3). Taylor discovt fed in a tomb 
at Erkin. a Hint fool, which may huvn served for the same purpose ns the metal or bone jstyii 
(Ntes on Alm-ShahreLi and Tet-ebLalnu in the Journ . of the A*, tine,, vol. XV. p. -Liu, ami m of 
plate is,). 

5 Mcxant, Za Bibiiothvqne du Palais de Niniss , pp. 25-27, 
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cnvn disposition, as a clerk with ns would liavo his table or desk. The shape 
of these documents varied, and sometimes strikes us as being peculiar: besides 
the tablets and the bricks, we find small solid cones, or hollow cylinders of 
considerable -b/e, on which the kings related their exploits or recorded the 
histoiv of their wars or the dedication of their buildings. This method had a 
low inconveniences, but many advantages. These clay books were heavy to 
hold and clumsy to handle, while the characters did not stand out well from 
tlm brown, yellow, and whitish background of the material; but, on the other 
hand, a poem, inked and incorporated into the page itself, ran less danger of 
destruction than if scribbled in ink on sheets of papyrus. Fire could make no- 
impression on it ; It could withstand water for a considerable length of time ; 
even if broken, the pieces were still of use: as long as it was not pulverized* 
the entire document could be restored, with the exception, perhaps, of a few 
signs, or some scraps of a sentence. The inscriptions which have been saved 
from lit:* foundations of the most ancient temples, several of which date 
back forty or fifty centuries, are for the most part as clear and legible as when 
they h- ft the hands of the writer who engraved them or of the workmen who 
baked them. It is owing to the material to which they were committed that, 
we pn^vss the principal works of Chakkean literature which have come down 
to us — poems, annals, hymns, magical incantations; how few fragments of 
these would ever have reached us had their authors confided them to parch- 
ment or paper, after the manner of the Egyptian scribes ! The greatest danger 
that they ran was that of being left forgotten in the corner of the chamber in 
which they had been kept, or buried under the rubbish of a building after a. 
lire or mhuo violent catastrophe; even then the debris were the means of 
preserving thorn, by falling over them and covering them up. Protected under 
the ruins, they would lie there for centuries, till the fortunate explorer should 
bring them to light and deliver them over to the patient study of the 
learned . 1 

The cuneiform character in itself is neither picturesque nor decorative. It 
doe-t not offer that delightful assemblage of birds and snakes, of men and 
quadrupeds, of heads and limbs, of tools, weapons, stars, trees, and boats, 
which succeed each other in perplexing order on the Egyptian monuments, 
to give permanence to the glory of Pharaoh and the greatness of his gods. 
Cuneiform writing is essentially composed of thin short lines, placed in juxta- 
position or crossing each other in a somewhat clumsy fashion ; it has the 
appearance of numbers of nails scattered about at haphazard, and its angular 

1 The Afssvmns and Inter Babylonians subsequently sought after those ancient documents in 
order to copy thorn afresh 5 see, for examples of rocopied texts, pp. 594, note 1, and 597 of this, 
volume. 
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configuration, and its stiff and spiny appearance, gives the inscriptions a dull 
and forbidding aspect which no artifice of the engraver can overcome, "iet, 
in spite of their seemingly arbitrary character, this mass of strokes had 
its source in actual hieroglyphs. 1 As in the origin of the Egyptian script 
the earliest writers had begun by drawing on stone or clay' the outline of the 
object of which they desired to convey the idea. But, whereas in Egypt the 
artistic temperament of the race, and the increasing skill of their sculptors, 
had by degrees brought the drawing of each sign to such perfection that it 
became a miniature portrait of the being or object to be reproduced, in 
Ghaldcea, on the contrary, the signs became degraded from their original forms 
on account of the difficulty experienced in copying them with the stylus on 
the clay tablets : they lost their original vertical position, and were placed 
horizontally, 2 retaining finally but the very faintest resemblance to the 
original model. For instance, the Chaldsean conception of the sky was that 
of a vault divided into eight segments by diameters running from the four 
cardinal points and from their principal subdivisions ^ ; the external circle 
was soon omitted, the transverse lines alone remaining which again was 

simplified into a kind of irregular cross %-J-. 8 The figure of a man standing, 
indicated by the lines resembling his contour, was placed on its side 
and reduced little by little till it came to be merely a series of ill-balanced 
lines or ^[*£7** We may still recognize in J§T, gT tho five 

fingers and palm of a human hand ||||| ; but who would guess at the first 


glance that stands for the human foot 


Ik 


? In later times lists worn 


made, in which the scribes strove to place beside each character the special 
hieroglyph from which it had been derived. Several fragments of these still 
exist, a study of which seems to show that the Assyrian scribe. 1 ' of a more recent 
period were at times as much puzzled as we are ourselves when they strew* 
to get at the principles of their own script : 0 they bad cornu to look on it as 


1 The hieroglyphic origin of the cuneiform characters was pointed uut by tin* earlier Assy rinlcgidt.-*, 
ami particularly by Ovpeut, Expedition edentifiqub an M&ojiQfimuc, vol. Si, pp, fifi-tib it has b'*eii 
established anew by DiilitzsCH, Die Nutstcfonnj dee altedt n ^diri/tai/stan, 1SU7. 

s This fact, which had been suspected by Opport, was placed beyond doubt by the discovery of 
the inscriptions at Lagash (OrmnitT, Die Fnmzusisohen Jusijrabungen in ChaMa-u, in the Abhaudhinq'.n 
dcs5 un liittjrnatiimuleitOrientaliiten-CoMjrmet, 2 Jr Theil, L pp. 230-2 U; Hovmeu, DL tieniM* -L a 
V&lker und Sjprachen, pp, 270-273, and Gcschichte Babylonians und Am-yn- us, pp. 3.1-37;. 

3 This sign is generally supposed to be derived from that representing u star. Opperi, who at 
first admitted this derivation, has since thought that it was meant to be u conventional image uf the 
t'haUlffiaa heaven, and hie opinion is confirmed by Jxsxsra, Die Komehgk dit JJnhyionit r, p. 4. 

* HcnuKEL, Gi&dddite Babylonians und Assyrians, pp. 33, fid. This sign is tiLt.-u from .Statue C of 
Gudea (Heczey-Saihsec, Deeonvertes en Chaldde, pi. xvi col. vii. 11. 59, til). 

3 The fragment which famishes us with these fads has been noticed and partly translated by 
OrrasT, I'jspddition sckntifujue en Mesopotamia, vol. ix. p. 6*5. It comes from Kbuyiinjik, and is pre- 
served in the Brinish Museum. It has been published by Men asp, Ltyom d’fytgrujjhte a&syrkmie, 
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nothing more than a system of arbitrary combinations, whose original form bad 
passed all the more readily into oblivion, because it bad been borrowed from 
a foreign race, who, as far as they were concerned, bad ceased to have a separate 
existence. The script bad been invented by the Sumerians in the very earliest 
times, and even they may have brought it in an elemental condition from 
their distant fatherland . 1 The first articulate sounds which, being attached 



tongue ; subsequently, when the natural progress of human thought led the 
Ohaidc&ans to replace, as in Egypt, the majority of the signs representing ideas by 
those representing sounds, the syllabic values which were developed side by 
side with, the ideographic values were purely Sumerian. The group 
throughout all its forms, designates in the first place the sky, then the god of 
the sky, and finally the concept of divinity in general. In its first two senses 
it is read (ovt, but in the last it becomes dingu, dimir; and though it never 
luct its double force, it was soon separated from the ideas which it evoked, to 
hi* used merely to denote the syllable an wherever it occurred, even in cases 


pj.. Si, 52; anti since by W. Houghton, On the Hieroglyphic or Picture Origin of the Characters of the 
J^grian Syllabary, in the Transactions of the Bibl Arch. Soc., vol. vl, plate facing p. 454, Collec- 
tin')? of archaic characters, entirely defaced, but nevertheless translated into the more recent cuneiform, 
have beea discovered and commented on hv Pinches, Archaic Forms of Babylonian Characters , in the 
Ztdtu’hrftfiir Kf.ilfurschung, vol. ii. pp. 149-156. 

1 The foreign origin of the cuneiform syllabary was pointed out for the first time by Oppekt, Sur 
VOntjtHC (its Inscriptions cnnAformes, In the Athlnseum Franyais, for the 20th of October, 1854; 
Rapport udresstT it Son Exc. le Ministre de V Instruction publique et ties Culte.% p. 71, at soq, (cf. 
Archives ties Missions scientifiqu&s, 1st series, vol. v. p. IS6, et scq[.); Expedition scientifique cn Meso- 
p>, tatnie, vol. i. pp. 77--SG. Opperfc attributed the honour of its invention to the Scythians of the 
ancient#. 

* Drawn by Faurher-Gndin, from the photograph published by Houghton, On the Hieroglyphic or 
Picture Origin of the Characters of the Assyrian Syllabary, in the Transactions, vol. vi. p. 454. 
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where it had. no connection with the sky or heavenly things. The same 
process was applied to other signs with similar results : after having merely 
denoted ideas, they came to stand for the sounds corresponding to them, and 
then passed on to be mere syllables — complex syllables in which several 
consonants may be distinguished, or simple syllables composed of only one 
consonant and one vowel, or vice versa. The Egyptians had carried this system 
still further, and in many cases had kept only one part of the syllable, 
namely, a mute consonant : they detached, for example, the final u from pu 
and bit, and gave only the values b and p to the human leg J and the mat i|. 
The peoples of the Euphrates stopped halfway, and admitted actual letters 
for the vowel-sounds a, i, and tt> only. Their system remained a syllabary 
interspersed with ideograms, but excluded an alphabet. 

It was eminently wanting in simplicity, but, taken as a whole, it would not 
have presented as many difficulties as the script of the Egyptians, had it not 
been forced, at a very early period, to adapt itself to the exigencies of a 
language for which it had not been made. When it came to be appropriated 
by the Semites, the ideographs, which up till then had been read in Sumerian, 
did not lose the sounds which they possessed in that tongue, but borrowed 
others from the new language. Eor example, “god” was called Hu, and 
“heaven” called shami: and »-f-, when encountered in inscriptions by the 

Semites, were read ilu when the context showed the sense to be “ god,” and 
shami when the character evidently meant “heaven.” They added those 
two vocables to the preceding ana, an, dingir, dimly ; but they did not stop 
there : they confounded the picture of the star -$($- with that of the sky, and 
sometimes attributed to **-{-, the pronunciation hd-frjuu. uiid ihe meaning 
of star. The same process was applied to all the groups, and the Semitic 
values being added to the Sumerian, the scribes soon found tlmim-clves in 
possession of a double set of syllables both simple ami compound. This 
multiplicity of sounds, this polyphouoas character attached to their signs, 
became a cause of embarrassment even to them. For instance, * — «, when found 
in the body of a word, stood for the syllables hi or ltd, mid, mil til, zh ; as an 
ideogram it was used for a score of different concepts : that ol lord or muster, 
inn, bitu: that of blood, damn; for a corpse, pagrn, shalxmln; for the feeble or 
oppressed, hoMu, nagjm; as the hollow and the spring, lutldsu ; for the slate 
of old age, labam; of dying, main; of killing, rnitu ; of opening, pita; besides 
other meanings. Several phonetic complements were added to it ; it was 
preceded by ideograms which determined the sense in which it was to be 
read, but which, like the Egyptian determinatives, wore not pronounced, and 
in this manner they succeeded in limiting the number of mistakes which it 
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was possible to make. With, a final it would always mean Mlu, the 

master, but with an initial »-J- (thus^-f- ►—<) it denoted the gods Bel or Ea ; 
with s=!T^”, which indicates a man »— «. it would be the corps e, pagru 
and sheila rat u ; with prefixed, it meant mutanu, the plague or death 

and so on. In spite of these restrictions and explanations, the obscurity of 
the meaning was so great, that in many cases the scribes ran the risk of 
being unable to make out certain words and understand certain passages; 
many of the values occurred but rarely, and remained unknown to those who 
did not take the trouble to make a careful study of the syllabary and its 
history. It beeame necessary to draw up tables for their use, in which all the 
signs were classified and arranged, with their meanings and phonetic tran- 
scriptions. These signs occupied one column, and in three or four corresponding 
columns-' would be found, first, the name assigned to it; secondly, the spelling, 
in syllables, of tho phonetic values which the signs expressed; thirdly, the 
Hnnic-riun and Assyrian words which they served to render, and sometimes 
globes which completed the explanation. If it were desired, for instance, 
to vorib lie possible equivalents of the sign a syllabary would furnish — 


T!t -VI 

4- 

V ■ — : ^ 

4p 

!<!**= i&V *"41! 

4- 


<S~= 

■i — NA 

4- 

SIIA — MU - 

— u 

m ~~ is — Gill 

-I- i 

I — 

LUM 


in which is interpreted by “heaven” (ana = shatnu) and by “god” 
piingir =r iium) only , 1 but another syllabary would give the series more com- 
plexly : 


m 


4~ 

If 


411= 


JO! 

4* 

If 


411= 



4" 

If 


411= 

f ►-» tfm- 

It 

4“ 

If 


4If= 

| — 

SA 

4- 

A — 

NU 

— XJ 

I — 

LU 

4~ 

A — 

XU 

— u 

III — IS ~ 

— cm 

4- 

A 

NU 

— u 

SHA 

A 

4- 

A — 

NU 

• — u 


Even fins is far from exhausting the matter . 2 Several of these dictionaries 
wont back to a very early date, and tradition ascribes to Sargon of Agade the 
merit of having them drawn up or of having collected them in his palace. 
The number of them naturally increased in the course of centuries ; in the 

! Lk» iRMAiW, let SyJlahaires, p. 76 ; Dblitzsch, Assyrische Lesesfuehs , 2nd edit., p. 46, eol. i. II. 1, 2. 

* Lenoemast, Let Syllahaires, pp. 113, 114 ; Pelitzsch, Ass. Lemtiieke , p. 37, col. ii. 11. 14-16. 

o B 
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later times of the Assyrian empire they were so numerous as to form 
nearly one-fourth of the works in the library at Nineveh under Asstirbanipal. 
Other tablets contained dictionaries of archaic or obsolete terms, gram- 
matical paradigms, extracts from laws or ancient hymns analyzed sentence 
by sentence and often word by word, interlinear glosses, collections of 
Sumerian formulas translated into Semitic speech-— a child’s guide, in fact, 
which the savants of those times consulted with as much advantage as those 
of our own day have done, and which must have saved them from many 
a blunder . 1 

When once accustomed to the difficulties and intricacies of their calling, 
the scribes were never at a standstill. The stylus was plied in Clialdrea no loss 
assiduously than was the calamus in Egypt, and the indestructible clay, which 
the Chaldseans were as a rule content to nse, proved a better medium in the 
long run than the more refined material employed by their rivals : the baked or 
merely dried clay tablets have withstood the assaults of time in surprising 
quantities, while the majority of papyri have disappeared without leaving a trace 
behind. If at Babylon we rarely meet with those representations, which we find 
everywhere in the tombs of Saqqara or Gizeh, of the people themselves and 
their families, their occupations, amusements, and daily intercourse, we possess, 
on the other hand, that of which the ruins of Memphis have furnished us but 
scanty instances up to the present time, namely, judicial documents, regulating 
the mutual relations of the people and conferring a legal sanction on the various 
events of their life. Whether it were a question of buying lands or contracting 
a marriage, of a loan on interest, or the sale of slaves, the scribe was called in 
with his soft tablets to engross the necessary agreement. In tins he would insert 
as many details as possible — tho day of the month, the year of the reigning 
sovereign, and at times, to be still more precise, au allusion to some important 
event which had just taken place, and n memorial of which was Inserted in 
official annals, such as the taking of a town , 2 * * * * * the defeat of a neighbouring king , 8 


1 The expression “child’s guide” was applied to the grrunn.alif\il and lexicographical tablets of 

llie Assyrian libraries for the first lime by Fit. jl i kouxavu, Lend mr hi propagation <h I’Alphnhd 
phe.iicieu, toL i. p. 18. These text; have formed the swbitvL manor of an immense nnuihur of publi- 

cations and detailed memoir.?, of which an almost eompieru UHiJin^upliy up io IS 80 will bo omwl in 
Bezolr, KuMjifiwfar Ueb rhlh h lilt ,r J f e 1 la hjlon itch- A ixh » Lib rutur, p. 107, et sup Since (hat 
time, the number of works 1ms been t-ousiiLr.<bly augiiu.mod. 

Contract ot 4> the year of the taking of Islnn” (dlnis*n\r.a, lb If rage turn cdtbuh yloniiinhru Privtib 
rccM, p. 33) ; another of the “ 6th Shebat of tho year io v.liioh tho wall of biair was deetioyed” 
(Id., ibid., p. So). 

a Contract dated !< lhc 10th Kiskv of the year in winch the King Tin mm smote the wicked, 
his enemies” C&EissxfiB, Beifrage sum alibithjlutdnehe.it Vneatneht, p. 17); another which \v;m staled 
on the dates “of tho 23rd She bat of tho year in which the King IChanmnm.bi, in the strength of Ami 

and. Bel, established his right, and in which hit hand struck io tho ground tho niter of the country 

of lamufbal. the King 3 linatin ” (Je Inschriftrn aas (Ter li‘-ghniurjts’.cit Jlumtnitnibis, in tho 

Keilsaht iftliseUe BWliolheh, vol. iii. 1st part, pp, 12G, 127). 
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the dedication of a temple , 1 the building of a wall or fortress , 2 the opening 
of a canal , 8 or the ravages of an inundation : 4 the names of the witnesses and 
magistrates before whom, the aet was confirmed were also added to those of the 
contracting parties . 5 The method of sanctioning it was curious, An indentation 
was made with the finger-nail on one of the sides of the tablet, and this mark, 
followed or preceded by the mention of a name, “Nail of Zabudamik,” “Nail 
of Abzii,” took the place of our more or less complicated sign-manuals . 0 In 
later times, only the buyer and witnesses approved by a nail-mark, while the 
seller appended his seal ; an inscription incised above the impress indicating 
the position of the signatory . 7 Every one of any importance possessed a seal , 8 
which he wore attached to his wrist or hung round his neck by a cord ; he 
scarcely ever allowed it to be separated from his person during his lifetime, 
and after death it was placed with him in the tomb in order to prevent any 
improper use being made of it . 9 It was usually a cylinder, sometimes a 
truncated cone with a convex base, either of marble, red or green jasper, agate, 
cornelian, onyx or rock crystal, but rarely of metal. Engraved upon it in 
intaglio was an emblem or subject chosen by the owner, such as the single 
figure of a god or goddess, an act of adoration, a sacrifice, or an episode in the 
**fory of G ilgames, followed sometimes by the inscription of a name and title . 10 

1 C lit rue t dated iu the s ‘ month of Adar in which Khammurabi restored for lahtar and Nana the 
templo of Eiun'kiiLuiu’’ (Meissner, B&truge zum altbdbyloaisehen Privatrecht , pp. 88, S‘J). 

- O u tract of tho “ lOlii Marches wfm of the year in which Ammiditana, the king, raised the wall of 
An'’i.*ditai-a, m- <r to the canal of Sin . . .” (Meissner, Beitr ' dge , etc., p. 27, cf. p. 28) ; another of “the 2nd 
MiuvG'-as'.n. rh'„ year of the restoration of the foundations of the wall of Sippara” (Id., ibid ., p. 32). 

“ G<unvtH of - the year ot the canal of Khammurabi ” (Meissner, Beitrdge, etc., p. 23, cl‘. pp. 48, 86); 
"of the T«-.tr of the canal T utu-hhegal ” (Iu., ibid., pp. 21, 25, 112, 83, 81); another of “ the year 
m v ,h>, h tj.f.y dnir for the Tigris, the river of the gods, a bed towards the Ocean ” (Id., ibid., p. 44). 

« Gaitra-d dated in the “month of Tishri in the year in which tho hood ravaged the country of 
Uituh ’■ (M i 1 -sni.u, Br.itra.gi', etc., p. 80, cf. pp. 4S, 69). 

: TecaP contracts, and all the legal tests iu general, remained for a long time a sealed book for 
-■.u.iiiTft. t/-.j ,-r; was the Jiist to attack them resolutely iu spite of their difficulties, and he gave 
ft nut! it'd tran h'iiona of sonu-nf thorn (JJn traits babyhnien surbrique conserve dans la collodion de 
21. Lotus de CLrrq, iu the El vac Arele'dogiquc, 2nd series, vol. xiv. pp. 364-177; Les Inscriptions 
i'f ’1 u.-H/rLihs car w tires ciutffifornic?, in the Revue Orieutalo et Americaine, vol. vi. p. 333, et soq ., 

, to.) ; he puMi.'hed a groat number in collaboration with Menant (Les Documents juridiqms, etc., 1877). 

thui he has drvniwl a large number of notes and small memoirs to the explanation and correction 
of prints which tie Lad left doubtful in his earlier translations (Recordeof the Past,lst series, vol. is. pp. 
i.U- J 0." ; lavra. Aiiat., ISM), vol. xv. p. 513, etc.). The publication of the contracts by Dr. Strassmayer 
hua largely helped ah t> understand these precious documents more fully; the results deduced from 
them np to the pment rime have been systematised in Germany principally by Pciscr and Meissner. 

•' The meaning of this local custom, and the reading of the word signifying finger-nail, were dis- 
covered by Ci.xe of the British Must urn (Oi-r£ET, JJn truitebabylonien sur brlque, p. 16). 

7 The {(-clinical ar.d arehscologie.d (pueslions relating to these seals have boon elucidated by 
Menant in several memoirs, which he has dually completed and Incorporated in his great work on 

Pitrre* Gravers de la Haute- Asic: BeclicrcLes sur la Glyptiquc Orientate, 2 vols., 1883-86. 

8 IGtkjuoxt?, j. 195 : Sk eWvos t X eu For the expressions used on the application of the 

h al, fci'o a psioSagc iu Opeeut-Mexaxt, Documents juridiques, ete., pp. 67-70. 

» Taylor found at Mugheir a skeleton having his seal still attached to his wrist ( Notes on the Ruins 
of 2hiq<) f (r, in tho Jaunt, of the As, Soe ., vol. rv. p. 270). For the manner of wearing the seal, cf. 
Men ant, Catalogue dt ■.$ Cylindres Orioniaux du Cabinet royal des Me'dailles de la llaye, pp. 3, 4. 

i* The impressions left by the cylinders and seals on the cuneiform tablets have been collected 
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The cylinder was rolled, or, in the case of the cone, merely pressed on the clay, 
in the space reserved for it. In several localities 1 the contracting parties had 
recourse to a very ingenious procedure to prevent the agreements being 
altered or added to by unscrupulous persons. When the document had been 
impressed on the tablet, it was enveloped in a second coating of clay, upon 
which an exact copy of the original was made, the latter thus becoming 
inaccessible to forgers : if by chance, in course of time, any disagreement 



THE TABLET OP TELL-SIFR, BROKEN' TO SHOW THE TWO TEXTS. 2 


should take place, and an alteration of the visible text should be suspected, 
the outer envelope was broken in the presence of witnesses, and a comparison 
was made to see if the exterior corresponded exactly with the interior version. 
Families thus had their private archives, to which additions were rapidly made 
by every generation ; every household thus accumulated not only the evidences 
of its own history, but to some extent that of other families with whom they 
hac! formed alliances, or had business or friendly relations / 1 

The constitution of the family was of a complex character. It would 
appear that the people of each city were divided into clans, all of who-e 
members claimed to be descended from a common ancestor, who had Nourished 
at a more or less remote period . 1 The members of each clan were by no means 

uud jiij.de a special study of by Mexant, Fniprdntes de whets aeeijrweihnlJecns reh n,t 37 «?«*- 
JlritenmvjUH sur < ics coafrats d'iutdrit privtf, in the. Ar -'lanes ihs ^ltsshuis ecicntijljue3. l*rd series, vol. ix. 

1 For example, at Tell-Sifr, Loftub, Trued* > ml Hi search », etc. 

* Drawn by Faijoher-fiadit}, from Loi?rt r », Trued $ mid lUsmrch-s, etc., p. 209. 

3 TLe tablet'! of TVll-Sifr come from one of tin bp family ordlociiona. They ail, in number about 
-one hundred, rested ou three enormous bricks, uni they had been cimro-i with a mat of which the 
half-decayed remains were still visible: three- other crude bricks covered the heap (Loxwrs, Tranh 
and Researches, etc., p. 2US, et s-.eq.), The documents contained iu them relate for the most pan to 
the families of Simnana and Amililuui, and form part nf their archives, 

* Tho most celebrated of them families, under the Now Ohal ds?art Empire and the Persian 
Dominion, appears to have been that of Egibl, ia whom 3Ir. Bobcaw-n wishes to recognize an agency 
for financial affairs, and a bank carrying on business under tho name of Egthi and Sous {Babylonian 
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all in the same social position, some having gone down in the world, others 
having raised themselves ; 
and amongst them we hud 
many different callings — 
from agricultural labourers 
to scribes, and from mer- 
chants to artisans. No 
mutual tio existed among 
the majority of these mem- 
bers except the remem- 
brance of {heir common 
origin, perhaps also a com- 
mon religion, and eventual 
rights of succession or 
claims upon what belonged 
to each one individually. 1 
The brandies wliidi had 
1 jocomc gr< id ually separate* 1 
from the parent stock, and 
which, taken all together, 
formed tile dan, possessed 
eyf-li, on the contrary, n very 
strict organization. It is 
possible that, at the outset, 
the woman occupied the 
more important position, 
but at an early date the 
man became the head of the family, 8 and around him were ranged the wives, 

tlati.1 1 ,T , kf f .(nil the Canon if i'tnb-my, in the Transactions of the Bibl. Arch. Soc., vol. vi. p. 6). M. 

* )j >p> ft w "r :: < fr.-I bt .*!•<>•, y that, the people in question wore a tribe, an actual clan, anil indicated 
tia, dlvi-ioa •*!* the f'.ald.e.m population into clans (Les Tablettes juridiques do Babylone, in tho 
J> ut’iCii At-ir.ti'iU‘\ !>;.(*, vol. iv, p. 513, ct seq., and the Condition des cs claves a Bdbylone, in tho 
( W,n t >te$ rtmht? ih i'A'ut. des Lise., 1388, pp. 120, 121). This system of division appears to date 
I ,tck t-» the nwst umdi'iit tiiaOh, in spite of our having found up to tho present time but few traces of 
it on the uoi 2 .ium.nfo of the First Chaldaaau. Empire. It is possible, however, that allusion was made 
to it in pastures analogous to that in which Gludea is proclaimed to be the faithful shepherd, whoso 
power Xhoir.-ut has i stablisked among the tribes of men (- Statue D in the Louvre, col. iii. II. 10, 11, 
in I! jli'Zf.V'SahZUc. IJ&uunrtt'ti tn Chuldfe, pi, 16) *, but the translation of tills tost ranot quite certain. 

1 UW‘i:KT, Les Itibldtts jurhliqum do Babylone, in the Journal Asiaiiqne, 3880, vol. xv. p. 849, 
note 7 ; and Uu Acfo do rente eonservfen dem c exemplaires, in the Zdhohrift fiir Reilfor&chung, vol. iii. 
pp. 61, ‘>2. It is a question whether the god and goddess who watched over each man, and of whom 
ho was the son (a. pp, 632, 683 of the present work), were not originally the god and goddess of the clan- 
8 Drawn by Paucbor-Gudin, from a sketch by Latabb, Nineveh and Bdbrjlon, p. 609.^ 
s Thu ehang<* in the condition of women would be due to the influence of Semitic ideas and 
customs m Chaldsn (iJtaKaiEL, Die Semitischen YSfher und Sprache, pp. 416-118 ; Pinches, Notes upon 
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children, servants, and slaves, all of whom had their various duties and privi- 
leges. He offered the household worship to the gods of his race, in accordance 
with special rites which had come down to him from his father ; he made at 
the tombs of his ancestors, at snch times as were customary, the offerings and 
prayers which assured their repose in the other world, and his powers were as 
extensive in civil as in religious matters . 1 He had absolute authority over all 
the members of his household, and anything undertaken by them without his 
consent was held invalid in the eyes of the law; his sons could not marry 
unless he had duly authorized them to do so. For this purpose he appeared 
before the magistrate with the future couple, and the projected union could 
not be held as an actual marriage, until he had affixed his seal or made his 
nail-mark on the contract tablet . 2 It amounted, in fact, to a formal deed of 
•sale, and the parents of the girl parted with her only in exchange for a 
•proportionate gift from the bridegroom , 8 One girl would be valued at a 
•silver shekel by weight, while another was worth a mina, another much less ; 4 
the handing over of the price was accompanied with a certain solemnity . 5 
When the young man possessed no property as yet of his own, his family 
advanced him the sum needed for the purchase . 8 On her side, the maiden 
did not enter upon her new life empty handed; her father, or, in the case of 
his death, the head of the family at the time being, provided her with a 
•dowry suited to her social position, which was often augmented by con- 
siderable presents from her grandmother, aunts, and cousins . 7 The dowry 

some Recent Discoveries in the Realm of Assyrfolayij, •vritL special Rejln not to the Pro ate Life, <f the 
Babylonians, iu the Journal of the Tramaelions of the Victoria Institute, v<> 1. xxvb pp. JJjS, iS;e LSI). 

3 The unlimited authority with which the father of the family wan invented, has bc-ou admitted, 
at least with regard to tho period of curly Chnlrheaii history, by all AB&yrioiogKi- ; <‘f. Drnja. in the 
Gotti ngische gelehrtc Jnzr-iger, 187‘J, pp. J 001-1006; lloaiMix, Die Hemiik-cLt.it, Vd!!:cruii*1 Spraeliui, 
p. 41G ; Meissner, Btitrarjc cum allbalylonisahen Brivatrecht, pp. 11, 15. 

B Meissner, Beit rage, etc., p. 1%. This right remained unaltered down in the latest times, and 
we possess a document of the VIII th year of Cyrus (Stkas.'-uavgr, Ttmlrifhn von Cyru-, tOiahj van 
Babylon, No. 812), where the judge annuls a marriage which had bom celebrated without the w.usent 
of the bridegroom’s father (Kohueh-Peiser, Av» dem Baby font. ,i RcchCl ben, voi. ii. pp. fi-10). 
The necessity for the bridegroom’s obtaining llio paternal consent is ulsa indie tied in tin- iingmoiits 
of Sumerian legal texts, translated into Asayiian, which haw boon published by iLunuv^jj.'. Cun. 
Ins. W. -ic., vol. ii. pi. !>, col. iv. 1. 4, et setp (cf. Oppi;i;t-Mj;nant, I)o-: j mints ju/kl kjut >, it.:., p. Li). 

a Meissner, B-'itrutjp . ere., pp. 13, 14. 

1 8hama?hnaKi? reeeivt'B. as the price of his daughter, ten shekels of bilver (.Mm-ixi Jlcitfuge, 
etc., pp. C3, 70), which appears to have been an av» rage price in the clm-s of life to which In- belonged 

5 A passage in tho old Sumerian texts relating to marriage (UawmnsoX, Cun. Lie. W. As., vol v. 
pi. 24, 11. 18-52) seems to w,iy expivssdy that the bridegroom " pluo-d tho piieo of the woman upon 
u difeli and brought it to the father ” (Meissner, Bdiciig-i , etc., p. 11, note 8). 

5 Meissner, Beitr&je, c-ta,, p. 14. 

7 The nature of the dowry in ancient times is clear from tho Sumero-Assyrian tablets in which 
the old legal texts are explained (Eaweinson, Cun. lag. IF, As,, voL ii. pi, b, col. iii. 11. b-8), trad 
again from tho contents of the contracts of Ttli-Sifr, and the document on ptom , such as the Miehauz 
stone (Oppert-Mexant, Documents jurtdiqttes , etc., p, S3, et seep), in which wo see women 
bringing their possessions into the community by marriage, and you retaining the entire disposition of 
them. For questions relating to tho nature of the dowry among the Chaldseaus of later periods, cf. 
Gppert-Menant, Biicmicnts juridiqxies, etc,, p. 85, et beq. ; E. and V. KevieloV't, Xes Obligations en 
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would consist of a carefully marked out field of corn, a grove of date-palms, 
a house in the town, a trousseau, furniture, slaves, or ready money ; the whole 
would be committed to clay, of which there would be three .copies at least, 
two being given by the scribe to the contracting parties, while the third 
would be deposited in the hands of the magistrate . 1 When the bride and 
bridegroom both belonged to the same class, or were possessed of equal 
fortunes, the relatives of the woman could exact an oath from the man that 
he would abstain from taking a second wife during her lifetime; a special 
article of the marriage agreement permitted the woman to go free should 
the husband break his faith, and bound him to pay an indemnity as a com- 
pensation for the insult he had offered her . 2 This engagement on the part 
of the man, however, did not affect his relations with his female 1 servants. 
In Chaldtea, as in Egypt, and indeed in the whole of the ancient world, 
ihey were always completely at the mercy of their purchaser , 3 and the per- 
mission to treat thorn as he would had become so much of a custom that 
tiie begetting of children by their master was desired rather than other- 
wise : the complaints of the despised slave, who had not been taken into 
hew master 1 s favour, formed one of the themes of popular poetry at a very 
early period . 1 When the contract tablet was finally sealed, one of the 
w iniosses, who was required to bo a free man, joined the hands of the young 
couple ; 3 nothing then remained to be done but to invite the blessing of 
the gods, and to end the day by a feast, which would unite both families 


droit 329. etseq.; Koiu.ek-Peifer, Am dem Babjlonischen ReahMcben, vol. ii. pp. 10-15, 

s l.ii-'t giv>- iw aa idea of the difficulties caused by the payment of the dowry in instalments, and of 
re i i> ‘ring it in ca-t-s uf divorce. 

1 la u.' 're modi rn times, notices inscribed on several tablets prove that the two parties received 
a. eh u copy (Pn-y.f„ liabylonuehen Vertruge des Berliner Museums, pp. 156, 157, 291). We possess 
tLuv copies r.f the same deed of sale in the museums of Europe — for example, in the British Museum 
a ad ' Lc* Lon veh ; cf others we possess but two copies (Bran), Kurzgejasster Ueberblieh iiber die Baby- 
bui'y'h-Jit'ijaEic Llhratnr , pp. 154, 155; Strassmayeb, Die Rahyhmisch* Inschrifien im Museum zn 
S.i<\t }. ia the ■ Aeii.s du 7- Cong r is International des Orientalises a Let/de, 2nd part, sect. 1, p. 580, 
X». *:■/. p. 5S8» No. 89). 

« j} li; cxi-tf nee in' this clause is known of at present in the times of the Now Ohaldsean Empire, 
and pi tL tps is applicable to a marriage with a woman of inferior position to that of the man (Prises, 
a aii n DdnjhnWhin Ilcnhtnusen, iu the Zeiisehrift fur Assyriohgie, vol. iii. pp. 78-80 ; Kohler- 
i‘i Jus. dt mBitbgl. Rcebtehbcn, vnl. i. p.7; Oppert, X- es Documents juridiguc s cune'iformes, in the 
Ztif-iltrijl jiir Astyr,, vol. iii. pp. 182, 188, and Jugemcnt apprdbatif dun contrat, in the Journal 
Arh'tigUf, lStd*, voi. iii. pp. 555, 556 : Boissieb, Itechercltes sur quelques controls balyhnicns, pp. 40, 42). 

- Thu f.a« which was taken, in the Acliemenku contracts, in cases where a slave was hired or 
given ns u security, to forbid the hirer or the creditor uising her improperly, shows that the right of 
the nia-tcr over the female slave remained absolute down to the latest periods. ^ 

* This Esumero-Assyrian text, published in Bawltn'SOn’s Cun. Ins. W. As., vol. ii. pi. 35,^No. 4, 
33. 61-70, and previously translated by Oppebt-Menakt, Documents juridiques, etc., pp. 61-G7, has 
been completely elucidated by Fjs. Lekobjtaxt, Eludes Acctidiennes, vol. iii. pp. 168, 3 69. The slave 
thus disdained might iu time become a malevolent being, against whom precautions were *aken by 
musical conjurations (F n. Luxobmaxt, Etudes Accadienncs, vol. iii. pp. 77, 78). 

5 On>r.KT, Les Inscriptions juridiques, etc., in the Actes du VIE Congres International des Orien- 
talists him a Vunne, 2nd sect., pp. 178, 179, 1S1 ; the custom to which the document pointed out by 
Oppert alludes, goes back to the very earliest times. [Traces of it may be noted, m Gen. xvi. 2, and 
ttL d, 9. — Til.) * 
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and their guests. The evil spirits, however, always in quest of an easy prey, 
were liable to find their way into the nuptial chamber, favoured by the 
confusion inseparable from all household rejoicing : prudence demanded that 
their attempts should be frustrated, and that the newly married couple should 
be protected from their attacks. The companions of the bridegroom took 
possession of him, and, hand to hand and foot to foot, formed as it were a 
rampart round him with their bodies, and earned him off solemnly to his 
expectant bride. He then again repeated the words which he had said in 
the morning : “ I am the son of a prince, gold and silver shall fill thy bosom ; 
thou, even thou sbalt be my wife, I myself will bo tby husband;’ 3 and he 
continued : “ As the fruits borne by an orchard, so great shall be the 
abundance which I shall pour out upon this woman.” 1 Tho priest then 
called down upon him benedictions from on high: k< Therefore, O ye (-rods), 
all that is bad and that is not good in this man, drive it far from him and 
give him strength. As for thee, 0 man, exhibit thy manhood, that this woman 
may be thy wife; thou, 0 woman, give that which makes thy wuiuarhood, 
that this man may be thy husband. 5 " On the following morning, a thanks- 
giving sacrifice celebrated the completion of the marriage, <.nd by purifying 
the new household drove from It the host of evil spirits. 2 

The woman, once bound, could only escape from tin; s« >\ eroign p ever ->i‘ 
her husband by death or divorce; but divorce for her wu- rather a fii-d ro 
which she submitted than a right of which she could freely mak * us-.. Her 
husband could repudiate her at will without any complicated ecreinojiics. 
It was enough for him to say: ‘‘Thou art not my wife!” and to iv.sior-- to 
her a sum of money equalling in value tho dowry he bad received with In r ; 4 
he then sent her back to her lather, with u letter informing him of the 

1 This part of ihc ceremony is described on a Sumoro-Aj'yriaJi ruble t. of which tv, i o 
discovered and trafslalol by Pixcms, Notts rpon so,he of tb. IN tut hi--- Vo j,'< <■/ 

Atfyriulogjf, with special Reference to iheP, Vat-. Life of Vie Hui ,ir» ti.o.h- v;>'b <f Tnu a-'i'ae# 

of the Victoria Institute, vol. s&vi. pp. 1-L", 145, 150,300, 100. 11 ;J. Thu app. . r,-- n, toe 

to result flora tin, iU«r{ that .inetJiuri is made, at tho ej:i.:ii(uivmeui • the column, of ii.ipr b-.i i_\j 
without gods, who ui&Lt approach. LLo i».an; it* other placed majAc.d ■: in’k-t*. h a, ,-nUt h 

those spirits were dreaded “ who dvpriud the bride of the embrace, , <d‘ rh* man ” (ru. 

J.'iurlu AeeadLiuicr. vol. Iii. p.p. 79, SU). As Pin'-hc-s umari-s Np. At., pp. IJi. 3 !,“> ii*c f.-ra.u]; 3 , 
aho found in ihc part uf the poem of Gilgmues. wlicr* ishtur wiishi'-s t , m <v>y th“ J:> r * <cf. p. ,">>> nf 
this volume), v hich fIiows that the rite and it*. im-mp, citing wer i« b* h n-; ;.i •< r. p t 

' The text, (hut deecribea flu r<: <*'.*rwlll'iIii«M W.l~ diiCoU'iod publMi <i by Vl’ioui , Oil in p 1 * ,i >-f 
Babylonian and Assyrian Life, III. A Jinl-yhjiuju WtdtUmj Cv-.mw.y, in 7/.* lh<hjh.„;,u l a, A OiLtttni 
Record, sol, i. pp. 145-147. Ao far af I can juimd, it contained an . :i-*:eisin agaln-t tho ** lynniiing 
of tho tag,” and the mention of tiii-s subject willed up time of the. lnamciw iituf. Tb mrc'.iiwhy 
commanded on tho day fallowing the ruurmge vras probably a j-nridvauon : u* lam u- th.* lime m 
Herodotus, the union of man and woman rend* ml both impure, and they had t<> pi x form a;- uhhitiou 
before recommencing their (.c-upations (i. 1 ( JS) 

3 The sum is fixed at half a rniiui by the ioxt of tho Suictriau la we (It vwju.n-o.\. Cun. Ins. if. As,, 
vol. v. pi. 25, 3. 12) ; but it was sometimes loss, e.<j. i* n s-hekt-ls, and s-cinetiitiCs, more, a whole 
jnina (M*:i&&:n£K, Btitrixge cum aUbabyhiiisclnn Primtrecht, p, Hup 
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dissolution of the conjugal tie , 1 But if in a moment of weariness or anger 
she hurled the fatal formula at him : “ Thou art not my hushand ! ” her fate 
was sealed : she was thrown into the river and drowned . 8 The adulteress 
was also punished with death,, but with death by the sword ; and when the 
use of iron became widespread, the blade was to be of that metal . 3 Another 
ancient custom only spared the criminal to devote her to a life of infamy: 
the outraged husband stripped her of her fleecy garments, giving her merely 
the loin-cloth in its place, which left her half naked, and then turned her 
out of the house into the street, where she was at the mercy of the first passer- 
by . 4 Women of noble or wealthy families found in their fortune a certain 
protection from the abuse of marital authority. The property whieli they 
brought with them by their marriage contract, remained at their own disposal . 5 
They had the entire management of it, they farmed it out, they sold it, they 
spent the income from it as they liked, without interference from any one : 

1 Repudiation of a wife, and the ceremonial connected with, it, are summarized, as far as ancient 
times aro concerned, by a passage in the Sumero-Assyrian tablet, published by Ravlinson, Cun. Ins. 
IF. As., vol. v. pis. 24, 25, who follows Lexokhaxt, Choix de Textes cuiufiformts, p. 85, 11. 47-52, and 
translated by Oitebt-Mexant, Documents juridiqv.es, etc., p. 54. Berlin (Akkadian Precepts for the 
Conduct of Man in Jus Private Life , in the Transactions of the Bibl. Arch. Soc., vol. viii. pp. 286, 237, 
252, 253), on the contrary, takes the same test to be a description of the principal marriage-rites, 
and from it he draws the conclusion tiiat the possibility of divorce was not admitted in C'haldsea 
between portions of noble family. Meissner (Biitrage, etc., p. 14) very rightly returns to Oppert’s 
interpretation, a few details in which he corrects. 

3 This fact was evident from the test of the so-called Sumerian Laws concerning the Organization 
of the Family (Rawlixson, Cun. Ins. IF. As., vol. ii. pi. 10, col. i. 11, 1-7 ; cf. vol. v. pi. 25, col. i.), 
according to the generally received interpretation : according to that proposed by Oitekt-Mexaxt, 
Documents juridiques, etc., pp. 57, 58, 60-62, it was the woman who had the right of causing the 
husband who had wronged her to be thrown into the river (cf. Otpert, in the Gbttingische GeJehrtc 
Anzagut , 1879, p. 1010). The publication of the contracts of Iltani and of Bashtum appear to luivo 
hhown conclusively the correctness of the ordinary translation (Meissser, Bcitrage, etc., pp. 70-72) : 
uncertainty with regard to one word prevents ua from knowing whether the guilty wife were strangled 
before being thrown into the water, or if she were committed to the river alive. 

a Oppekt, Jugement approbatif d’un contrat, in the Journal Asiatique, 1886, vol. vii. p. 556, and Les 
Documents juridiques cumfiformes, in the Zeitschriftfiir Amjriologie, vol. iii. p. 183. Perhaps the mention 
of the iron sword is introduced to show that the woman was beheaded, and did not have her throat out. 

1 This is indicated by the Sumero-Assyrian tablet, in which are given the expressions relating to 
things concerning marriage (Rawlixsox, Cun. Ins. FT. As., vol. ii. pi. 10, col. ii. 11. 1-21 ; and Lexor- 
maxt, Choix de ft xfes uunfifortnes, pp. 85, 36) : the passago has been translated by Oitert-Mexant, 
Documents juridiques, etc,, pp. 55, 56, with some corrections by Oppert, in the GSttingische Gelehrte 
Anzehjnr, 1879, pp. 1613, 1614. Here, again, Berlin (Akkadian Precepts, in the Transactions of the 
Bibl Arch. Soc., vol. viii. pp. 237-240, 252, 258) believes that it treats of marriago and of the education 
to be given to the. eldest son, and that it is a question of repudiation or divorce. 

5 Mee-sxer, Beit rage, etc., p. 14. In the documents oF the New Chaldsean Empire we find instances 
of married women selling their property themselves, and even of their being present, seated, at the con- 
clusion of the sale (Oppert, Gn Acte de rente conserve en deux exemplaires, in the Zeitschrift fiir Keil- 
farschung, vol. i. pp. 52, 53), or of their ceding to a married daughter some property in their own 
possession, thus renouncing the power of disposing of it, and keeping merely the income from it 
(Oi’PEKT, Liberty' de la femme a Bdbylone, in the Revue d f Assyriologie, vol. ii. pp. 89,00); xve havo also 
instances of women reclaiming valuables of gold which their husbands had given away without their 
authorisation, and also obtaining an indemnity for the wrong they had suffered (Peiser, Bdbylonische 
Vertrage des Berliner Museums, pp. 12-15, 230, 231); also of their lending money to the mother-in- 
law of their brother (Peiser, Babylonhche Vertrage, etc., pp. 18-21, 233, 234); in fine, empowered to 
deal with their own property in every respect like an ordinary proprietor (cf. Koitler-Peiser, Aus 
cievi Babylon ischen Rechtslcben, vol. iii. pp. 8, 9). 
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the man enjoyed the eomforts which it procured, but he could not touch it, 
and his hold upon it was so slight that his creditors could not lay their 
hands on it . 1 If by his own act he divorced his wife, he not only lost all 
benefit from her property, but he was obliged to make her an allowance 
or to pay her an indemnity ; 2 at his death, the widow succeeded to 
these, without prejudice to what she was entitled to by her marriage 
contract or the will of the deceased . 3 The woman with a dowry, there- 
fore, became more or less emancipated by virtue of her money. As her 
departure deprived the household of as much as, and sometimes more than, 
she had brought into it, every care was taken that she should have no cause 
to retire from it, and that no pretext should be given to her parents for her 
recall to her old home; her wealth thus obtained for her the consideration 
and fair treatment which the law had, at the outset, denied to her. Vv hen, 

however, the wife was poor, she had to bear without complaint the whole 

burden of her inferior position. Her parents had no other resource than 
to ask the highest possible price for her, according to the rank in which they 
lived, or in virtue of the personal qualities she was supposed to possess, and 
this amount, paid into their hands when they delivered her over to the 

husband, formed, if not an actual dowry for her, at least a provision for her 

in case of repudiation or widowhood: she was not, however, any less the slave 
of her husband— -a privileged slave, it is true, and one whom ho could not 
sell like his other slaves , 4 but of whom he could easily rid himself when her 
first youth was passed, or when she ceased to please him . 6 In many eases 
the fiction of purchase was set aside, and mutual consent took the place of 
all other formalities, marriage then becoming merely cohabitation, terminating 
at will. The consent of the father was not required for this irregular union, 
and many a son contracted a marriage after this fashion, unknown to his 

1 E. and V. Beyillobt, Lea Obligations eji droit Vgyptien compares aux antru < droits do VAniiqvJtc’, 
p. 344, efc Beg. 

2 The restitution of the dowry after divorce is ascertained, as far as later times are concerned, 
from documents similar to that published by Kouler-Peiseb, Ann. dan, Bahylonndhen Leeidshhn, \o J. ii 
pp. 13-15, in which we see the second husband of a divorced wife claiming the dowry from the first 
husband. The indemnity was fixed beforehand at six silver mime, in the marriage contract published 
by Opfejm*, Juganent approbate/ (Vim contrat, in the Journal Asiatique, 1886, vol. vii. pp. 555, 550. 

3 On this point, cf. Peiseij, Jwisprudentiis Babylonian qux super aunt, p. H7 ; KuilUiU-Tvisui, Ana 
dern Baby?. JSeeJUsleben , vol. i, p. 45. 

* It appears, however, in certain cases not clearly specified, that the husband could sell his wife, 
if she were a shrew, as a slave (Meissxer, ficilruye. etc., pp. 55, 70, 71). 

* This form of marriage, which was of frequent occurrence in auei.mt times, HI info disuse 
among the upper classes, at least, of Babylonian society. A few examples, however, are found in taio 
times (Oi’PKur, Jwjemcht agqmhutif, in the Journal Asialiqnn, 13SG, vol. vii. pp. 555,555, and Les 
Bocimeats jiindiques cunj'formes , in the Z- ifsrfi rift far As.-yrii, logic, vol. iii. pp. 3S2, 133; Pu&eh, 
Studien sum, lidbyl Berhisiccsen , in the Zdhckiift fur Asfyrinhyie, vol. iii. pp. 77-80; 

Aus dam Baby?. JlecMsiehen . vol. i. pp. 7-9). It continued in u ; e among the lower eludes, and 
Herodotus affirms that in his time marriage markets were held regularly (i. 390), a& in our owu 
time fairs aro held for hiring male and female servants. 
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relatives, with some young girl either in his own or in an inferior station : 
but the law refused to .allow her any title except that of concubine, and forced 
her to wear a distinctive mark, perhaps that of servitude, namely, the repre- 
sentation of an olive in some valuable stone or in terra-cotta, bearing her own 
and her husband s name, with the date of their union, which she kept hung 
round her neck by a cord . 1 Whether they were legitimate wives or not, the 
women of the lower and middle classes enjoyed as much independence as did 
the Egyptian women of a similar rank. As all the household cares fell to their 
share, it was necessary that they should be free to go about at all hours of the 
day : and they could be seen in the streets and the markets, with bare feet, 
their head and face uncovered, wearing their linen loin-cloth or their long 
draped garments of hairy texture , 2 Their whole life was expended in a ceaseless 
toil for their husbands and children : night and morning they went to fetch 
water from the public well or the river, they bruised the com, made the bread, 
spun, wove, and clothed the entire household in spite of the frequent demands 
of maternity . 8 The Chaldeean women of wealth or noble birth, whose civil 
status gave them a higher position, did not enjoy so much freedom. They 
were scarcely affected by the cares of daily life, and if they did any work 
within their houses, it was more from a natural instinct, a sense of duty, or 
to relieve the tedium of their existence, than from constraint or necessity ; 
but the exigencies of their rank reduced them to the state of prisoners. All 
the luxuries and comforts which money could procure were lavished on them, 
or they obtained them for themselves, but all tbe while they were obliged 
to remain shut in the harem within their own houses ; when they went out, 
it was only to visit their female friends or their relatives, to go to some 
temple or festival, and on such occasions they were surrounded with servants, 
eunuchs, and pages, whose serried ranks shut out the external world . 4 

1 See the example quoted by KoHLER-PcrsER, Am dem Bahjlonischen ReeJdslelen , vol. i. pp. 7-9 ; 
mention is made of the mark given publicly by the magistrate to women who accepted this kind of 
free union. Terra-cotta olives, belonging to Babylonian women, and discovered at Khorsabad by 
Place (Oppebt, Zes Inscriptions de Dour-Sarltayan, in Place, Ninive et V Assyria, vol. ii. pp. 307, 308), 
probably furnish us with examples of their shape, and enable ns to give their approximate tenor. 

- -For the long garment of the women, see the statue represented on p. 721 of the present work ; 
for the loin-cloth, which left the shoulders and bust exposed, Bee the bronze figure on p. 720. The 
latter was no doubt the garment worn at home by respectable women ; we see by the punishment 
inflict, ,1 on adulteresses that it was an outdoor garment for courtesans, and also, doubtless, for B Iaves 
ami wuim n of the lower classes. 

a "Wcmen’s occupations are mentioned in several texts and on several ancient monuments. On the 
peal, on impress of which is given on p. 699 of this volume, we see above, on tho left, a woman 
kneelin" and crushing the corn, and before her a rowoflilUo disks, representing, no doubt, the loaves 
nremr-’d lor baking. The length of time for Buckling a child is fixed at three years by the Sumero- 
Absyrian tablet relating the history of the foundling (Bawlinson, Cun. Ins . W. As., vol. ii. pi. 9, 
eol/ii. 11. 45-50; cf. Opppkt-Menast, Documents juridiques, etc., p. 43); protracted suckling was 
customary also in Egypt (Chapas, L’JSgyptologie, vol. ii. pp. 44, 45). ' 

4 For the numerous suite attending on noble ladies, cf. what is said by Herodotus of the Cnalaasan 
women of his time, when they repaired to the temple of Myjitta to comply with her rites (i. 199 ; 
cf. pp. 639, 610). 
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There was no lack of children in these houses when the man had several 
mistresses, either simultaneously or successively. Maternity was before all 
things a woman’s first duty : should she delay in bearing children, or should 
anything happen to them, she was considered as accursed or possessed, and she 
was banished from the family lest her presence should be a source of danger 
to it . 1 In spite of this many households remained childless, either because a 
clause inserted in the contract prevented the dismissal of the wife if barren, 
or because the children had died when the father was stricken in years, and 
there was little hope of further offspring . 2 In such places adoption filled the 
gaps left by nature, and furnished the family with desired heirs. For this 
purpose some chance orphan might be brought into the household — one of those 
poor little creatures consigned by their mothers to the river, as in the case of 
Shargani, according to the ancient legend ; 3 or who had been exposed at the 
cross-roads to excite the pity of passers-by , 4 * like the foundling whose story is 
given us in an old ballad. “ He who had neither lather nor mother, — he who knew 
not his father or mother, but whose earliest, memory is of a well — whose entry 
into the world was in the street/’ his benefactor “ snatched him from the jaws 
of dogs- -and took him from the beaks of ravens. — He seized the seal before 
witnesses — and he marked him on the sole of the foot with the seal of the 
witness, — then he entrusted him to a nurse, — and for three years he provided 
the nurse with flour, oil, and clothing.” When the weaning was accomplished, 
“ he appointed him to be his child, — he brought him up to be his child, — he 
inscribed him as his child, — and he gave him the education of a scribe.” 0 
The rites of adoption in these cases did not differ from those attendant upon 
birth. On both occasions the newly born infant was shown to witnesses, and it 
was marked on the soles of its feet to establish its identity ; 6 its registration in 
the family archives did not take place until these precautions had been observed, 
and children adopted in this manner were regarded thenceforward in the eyes 


1 Divorce for sterility was customary in very early times. Ontpicte sterility or mimirriaga was 
thought tn be occasioned by evil spirits; a woman thus ncssf-svl with a devil came tu be looked on 
as a dangerous being whom it was necessary to exorCe-- (Fit. Les< .rmast, £tu*h'8 Amtdkuim,\ol. if. 
pp. 57, 08). 

2 fen verui documents of various periods furnish vsumph s of woman who, having had children by 
a first husband, bad none by the second, but were not r.rt that account, divorced. 

3 C'f. pp. 5S»7, 5Ut? of the present volume for <b> let'em! of Bargon the Elder, King of 
Agade. 

4 Many of these children wore those of courtesans or women who had boon repudiated, wo ]o«m 
from the Sumt-so- Assyrian tablet of IUtouxisgx, Cun. Lis. if. As., \>>], v. pi. 21. li. 11-15 (of. i>’rj. 
Lekohmant, Chuix Ip, Testes cune'iforrues , p. oil): "‘She will expa-ts her child atom in the .street, whom 
the serpents i:t the mad may bite it, and its father and moth* r will know it no more.” 

s Bawlinpos, Can, Ins - W. As., vol. ii. pi. 9, col. ji. II. 28-90. This curious story was first trans- 
lated into Fieveh by QppmdSlBSAjrr, Bocunu'nU juritUyun, etc., pp. 2-1-4 -1 ; and more fully by 
Pb. Lexobxunt, fCudes Aeeadiennes, vol. iii. pp. 164-ldf?. 

15 3MnsSNF.it, Bel Lr age zum alibabylonisehfn Primfrenht, p. 15. 
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of the world as the legitimate heirs of the family. People desiring to adopt a 
child usually made inquiries among their acquaintances, or poor friends, or 
cousins who might consent to give up one of their sons, in the hope of securing 
a better future for him. When he happened to be a minor, the real father and 
mother, or, in the case of the death of one, the surviving parent, appeared 
before the scribe, and relinquished all their rights in favour of the adopting 
parents ; the latter, in accepting this act of renunciation, promised henceforth 
to treat the child as if he were of their own flesh and blood, and often settled 
upon him, at the same time, a certain sum chargeable on their own patrimony . 1 
When the adopted son was of age, his consent to the agreement was required, 
in addition to that of his parents. The adoption was sometimes prompted by an 
interested motive, and not merely by the desire for posterity or its semblance. 
Labour was expensive, slaves were scarce, and children, by working for their 
father, took the place of hired servants, and were content, like them, with food and 
clothing .' 1 The a doption of adults was, therefore, most frequent in ancient times. 
The introduction of a person into a fresh household severed the ties which bound 
him to the old one ; he became a stranger to those who had borne him ; he had 
no filial obligations to discharge to them, nor had he any right to whatever 
property they might possess, unless, indeed, any unforeseen circumstance 
prevented the carrying out of the agreement, and legally obliged him to return 
to the status of his birth . 3 4 In return, he undertook all the duties and enjoyed 
the privileges of his new position ; he owed to his adopted parents the same 
amount of work, obedience, and respect that he would have given to his 
natural parents ; he shared in their condition, whether for good or ill, and he 
inli '-riled their possessions . 1 Provision was made for him in case of his 
repudiation by those who had adopted him, and they had to make him. com- 
pensation : he received the portion which would have accrued to him after 
their death, and ho then left them . 5 Pamilies appear to have been fairly 
united, in spite of the elasticity of the laws which governed them, and of the 
divers elements of which they were sometimes composed. hTo doubt polygamy 
and frequently divorce exercised here as elsewhere a deleterious influence ; 
the harems of Babylon were constantly the scenes of endless intrigues and 
quarrels among the women and children of varied condition and different 

3 Cf. for a more recent; period a document of the reign of Gyrus, King of Babylon, certifying tbo 
adoption of u little boy of three years old, and determining the amount settled on him by the adopting 
father (Kohlee-Peisee, Am deni Babylarmchen Reaktsteben, vol. i. pp. 9, 10). 

3 Mr.lPSjtEJ£, Jieitmge sum altbabylmischeti Prioatrecht , pp. 16, 151, et Beq. 

3 Mbtsskeb, Bsitrage, etc., p. 15. 

* The above facts are gleaned, as regards early times, from documents 97, 98, published and com- 
mented on by Meissneb, Beitrage, etc., pp. 77, 78, 153. 

4 For more recent times, cf. Koiuee-Peibeb, Aus dem Babylon isaken Rechtsleben, vol, ii. pp. 

15 - 18 . 
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parentage who filled them. Among the people of the middle classes, where 
restricted means necessarily prevented a man having many wives, the course 
of family life appears to have been as calm and affectionate as in Egypt, 
under the unquestioned supremacy of the father : and in the event of his early 
death, the widow, and later the son or son-in-law, took the direction of affairs. 1 
Should quarrels arise and reach the point of bringing about a complete 
rupture between parents and children, the law intervened, not to reconcile 
them, but to repress any violence of which either side might be guilty 
towards the other. It was reckoned as a misdemeanour for any father or 
mother to disown a child, and they were punished by being kept shut up 
in their own house, as long, doubtless, as they persisted in disowning it; 
but it was a crime in a son, even if he w r ere an adopted son, to renounce his 
parents, and he was punished severely. If he had said to his father, ** Thou 
art not my father ! ” the latter marked him with a conspicuous sign and sold 
him in the market. If he had said to his mother, “As for thee, thou art 
not my mother ! " he was similarly branded, and led through the streets or 
along the roads, where with hue and cry he was driven from the town and 
province . 3 

The slaves were numerous, but distributed in unequal proportion among the 
various classes of the population : whilst in the palace they might be found 
literally in crowds, it was rare among the middle classes to meet with any 
family possessing more than two or three at a time . 3 They were drawn partly 
from foreign races; prisoners who had been wounded and carried from tin- 
field of battle, or fugitives who had fallen into the hands of the victors after a 
defeat, or Elamites or Gutis who had been surprised in their own villages 
during some expedition ; not to mention people of every category carried off 
by the Bedouin during their raids in distant parts, such as Syria or Egypt, 

J For the respect shown to the eldest son, of. Y. and E. Klvillqct, Stir le droit do la Chaldee, in 
E. EiiviLLorT, Les OUitjationr en bruit AgijyHrn. p. 330, ot seej. 

1 ItA'WUN’SoN, Can. Ins. W. As., voL ii. pi. 10, c>L i. 11. 22-45; ef. vol. v. pi. 25, 1. 23, et seq. I 
hare adopted the generally received uieiinins of l hit, document as u whole, hut. I am obliged to state 
that Oit-eei^Ilsaxt, Dont incuts jur aii/ptes tie VJtsyAc el tie la Chniildb, pp. 50, 57, GO, 01, admit 
quite a diffeieut Interpretation. According lo them, it would appear to he a sweeping renunciation 
of children Ly parents, and of parents by children, W the ol»>so of a, judicial condemnation. Oppcri 
has upheld this interpret ution against ITaupi, in the Gotti tgkehe geblirte Anzdijai, 1670, p, lOUJ., 
ei stq.. and still keeps to his opinion. The tbvumeins published by ^lusSXfin, licit m<ji\ etc., pp. 
73-7S, 152, show that the test of the ancient Sumerian laws applied equally to adopted children, but, 
made uo distinction between the insult offered to the father and that offered to the mother .* the same 
penalty was applicable in both cases. 

3 For information on slavery in Ohaldasa, sec particularly the memoir by Omurr, La Condition 
des Exclaves it JJabyhne, in the Gumpies rendus do VAcaiUmits dts Inmnplfrm ei IMhs-J. eUros, 
p. 120, et scq. ; and the special memoir by Mussnek, Do A rvitulc liahjhuiaca ; and scattered 
notices in KoxiLEK-PtisUB, Aus item Bahjlmisclmt Itichtstibcn, vol. i. pp. 1-7. vol. ii. 6, 40-50, 
52-50, etc. 
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whom they were continually bringing for sale to Babylon and Um, and, indeed, 
to all those cities to which they had easy access. The kings, the vicegerents, 
the temple administration, and the feudal lords, provided employment for vast 
numbers in the construction of their buildings or in the cultivation of their 
domains ; the work was hard and the mortality great, but gaps were soon 
filled up by the influx of fresh gangs. The survivors intermarried, and their 
children, brought up to speak the Chaldsean tongue and conforming to the 
customs of the country, became assimilated to the ruling race ; they formed, 
beneath the superior native Semite and Sumerian population, an inferior 
servile class, spread alike throughout the towns and country, who were 
continually reinforced by individuals of the native race, such as found- 
lings, women and children sold by husband or father, debtors deprived by 
creditors of their liberty, and criminals judicially condemned . 1 * The law took 
no individual account of them, but counted them by heads, as so many cattle : 
they belonged to their respective masters in the same fashion as did the beasts of 
his flock or the trees of his garden, and their life or death was dependent upon 
his will® though the exercise of his rights was naturally restrained by interest 
and custom. Ho could use them as pledges or for payment of debt, could 
exchange them or sell them in the market. The price of a slave never rose very 
high : a woman might he bought for four and a half shekels of silver by weight, 
and the value of a male adult fluctuated between ten shekels and the third of 
a imiiu. The bill of sale was inscribed on clay, and given to the purchaser at 
tii*'* time of payment: the tablets which were the vouchers of the rights of the 
fui'iimr proprietor were then broken, and the transfer was completed . 3 The 
master seldom ill-troatcd his slaves, except in cases of reiterated disobedience, 
rebellion, or flight ;' 1 he could arrest his runaway slaves wherever ho could lay 
his hands on them ; he could shackle their ankles, fetter their wrists, and whip 


1 >D f—NUU IWftvVVt etc., pp. 6, 7. For example, sons condemned to servitude by their father, 
wic to the i'We ulrwa mentioned, p. 712 of the present work; or tko wife, whom the husband 
if hv a clause in the marriage contract, io sell tor disobedience (document 8(3 in Meissnek, 

l!> il-U f \ j>p, TO, 71). A story of a fugitive slave, preserved in a tablet published by Raw llvsov, 

Cuii fn-\ }T. aL, vol. ii. pi. 18, col. ii. 3. 0, refers, perhaps, to a son sold in this way (Fit. Lenobjiant, 
fya h * Jfvurt V,«» 4 ‘a, vol. iii. pp. 232, 233). 

s Ttm muider of a slave by a person other than the master was punished by a fine paid to the 
latta- (liAWLiMnAV, Cm. Iw. IF. As., voj. ii. pi. 10, col. ii. 11. 13-22; cf. OrPERT-MEXANT, Documents 
furidttwfi, c tv., pp. 58, 59, 01; V. and E. Ruvii&otjt, Sur le Droit de la CJiahl^e. in K Eevillout, 
' j f . & Ohliifiition* ut Droit Egypt im compare aux autres droits de l’ Anti quite, pp. 371, 372; Kohler- 
Phsek. Aus dim lialyhmschen. Rechtslvben, vol. i. pp. 32, 33). See the rape of a female slave 
prosecuted in Kuiiler-Peiflr. Am deni Babyhnhckcn ReeUsleben, vol. iiL pp. 49, 50. 
s MkisWxeb, BeitrS’je zim altlabyloniscken Frivatrechi, pp. 6, 7. . 

t Kunawuy slaves are mentioned iu one of the Sumero-Assyrian tablets published by Eawliksos 1 , 
Cmu his. W. As., vol. ii. pi. 13, col. ii. 11. 6-14, and translated by Oppeet-Menant, Documents juH- 
dian.es tia., P- M, and by Fr. Lenoemast, Etudes Accadiennes, vol. iii. pp. 232, 233; cf. for the 
purchase or sale of runaway slaves at iho time of the Second Chaldsean Empire, Koulek-Peisee, 
Jus dam BohijhniscUn Rtchtsleben, vol. i, pp. 5-7. 
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them mercilessly. As a rule, he permitted them to marry and bring up a 
family ; 1 * he apprenticed their children, and as soon as they knew a trade, he set 
them up in business in his own name, allowing them a share in the profits . 3 
The more intelligent among them were trained to be clerks or stewards ; they 
were taught to read, write, and calculate, the essential accomplishments of 
a skilful scribe ; they were appointed as superintendents over their former 
comrades, or overseers of the administration of property, and they ended by 
becoming confidential servants in the household. The savings which they had 
accumulated in their earlier years furnished them with the means of procuring 
some few consolations : they could hire themselves out for wages, and could 
even acquire slaves who would go out to work for them, in the same way as 
they themselves had been a source of income to their proprietors.® If they 
followed a lucrative profession and were successful in it, their savings some- 
times permitted them to buy their own freedom, and, if they were married, ro 
pay the ransom of their wife and children . 4 At times, their master, desirous 
of rewarding long and faithful service, liberated them of his own accord, 
without waiting till they had saved up the necessary money or goods for their 
enfranchisement : in such cases they remained his dependants, and continued 
in his service as freemen to perform the services they had formerly rendered 
as slaves . 5 They then enjoyed the same rights and advantages as the old 
native race; they could leave legacies, inherit property, claim legal rights, and 
acquire and possess houses and lands. Their sons nould make good matches 
among the daughters of the middle classes, according to their education and 
fortune; when they were intelligent, active, and industrious, there was nothing 
to prevent them from rising to the highest offices about the person of the 
sovereign. If we knew' more of the internal history of the great Chalda* m 
cities, we should no doubt come xo see what an important part the servile, 
element played In them ; and could we trace it back for a few generations, we 


1 The chc’tmenfs cited by Ofhht, La Condition J>? < via n >: p Tiahtjh.-c', iu the C»„q<l s r- .'du< A 
P Aead&nla ties Ins riptiom >t Iklh's-Littrcs, IHSS‘, pp. 125-127. give u.» information nomvndng tlifMf 
families of slaves ; from these it wouldappe.tr that oaru was taken to sell ib.-in all iosjethtr, and that 
they avoided as much as possible separating children from their father a 1 id neai.cr. 

s For the appre-nth uig of slaves in the time of the- Second Chald&'iu Empire, of. Konuai-rm-cu, 
Am n> m jUahijlonLchtn IhrltslcUn, v.il, ii. pp. 52-50. 

a We find two good examples nf a slave hiring hiinsjf out to a third peri on, and of am-ther 
receiving as a pledge a slave like himself, in La Cuuditiuu de* wclacet k JJabyhat (Coinpf t.« 

rundus da V Academic den Inscription* d Belles- Lei tret, 1S8S pp, 127-120). 

* MciSsNEB, Btiirarp , etc,, p. 7. The existence of the right to purchase their own freedom iu the 
times of the Ancient Ghaldasm Empire is proved by expression* iu the tSismero-Aadvriao legal tablet 
published in ItAwgiSbOS, Cun. In*. IF. As., voL ii. pi. ili, col. ii. 11. 15-83; cf. Ofh.ut-3Iij.nakt 
Documents juridique* , etc., p. H, 

4 For these slaves capable of being enfranchised, see what is said by Oppekt, La Onn- 
d it ion dt-3 escl&ves is Babylon a t in the Com pies r endue de t* Academic den Imcriptian*, 1888, 

p. 122. 
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should probably discover that there were few great families who did not reckon 
a slave or a Freedman among their ancestors. 

It would be interesting to follow this people, made up of such complex 
elements, in all their daily work and recreation, as we are able to do in the 
ca^e of contemporary Egyptians; but the monuments which might furnish us 
with the necessary materials are scarce, and the positive information to be 
gleaned from them amounts to but little. We are tolerably safe, however, in 
supposing the more wealthy cities to have been, as a whole, very similar in 
appearance to those existing at the present day in the regions which as yet 
have been scarcely touched by the advent of European civilization , 1 Sinuous, 
narrow, muddy streets, littered with domestic refuse and organic detritus, 
in which flocks of ravens and wandering packs of dogs perform with more 
or less efRekmey the duties of sanitary officers ; 2 whole quarters of the town 
cornpo-Kl of huts made of reeds and puddled clay, low houses of crude brick, 
surmounted perhaps even in those times with the conical domes we find 
later on the Assyrian bas-reliefs; crowded and noisy bazaars, where each trade 
is located in its special lanes and blind alleys; silent and desolate spaces 
occupied by palaces and gardens, in which the private life of the wealthy was 
concealed from public gaze; and looking down upon this medley of individual 
dwellings, the palaces and temples with their ziggnrats crowned with gilded 
and painted sanctuaries. In the ruins of Eru, Eridu, and Urnk, the remains 
of houses belonging doubtless to well-to-do families have been brought to 
light .’ 5 They arc* built of fine bricks, whose courses are cemented together 
with a thin layer of bitumen, but they are only lighted internally by small 
upt-rtures pierced at irregular distances in the upper part of the wails : the low 
arched doorway, eh -sod by a heavy two-leaved door, leads into a blind passage, 
v.h:“L opmis as a rule on the courtyard in the centre of the building. In the 
interior may still be distinguished the small oblong rooms, sometimes vaulted, 


: For ird’rrmatiun f-u this hubjeet reference can Le made to the descriptions given of Mosul 
f,y f , t Uuwllrr Oiivkr (Voyage dam l* Empire Othoman vol. ii. pp. 856, 857), of Bagdad (id., 
vul. Vi. ]*p. 88 1. 8S2), and of those which hfiebuhr has given of JBassorali (Voyage en Arabic. 
V( ,j‘ ± J.. V"2; towards the end of the last century, and which luive been confirmed, as far as the 
be.-kmiucr and middle ef the present century are concerned, by the accounts of Keppjhl, Personal 
X.irrntiir of a Journey from India to England, by JBassorali , Bagdad, the Rums of Babylon, etc., 

s" Vi. on p. 710 of the present volume, the account of the child exposed by the title of the well 
whence the woman came to draw water, and of the adopting parents rescuing it from the jaws of doge 
and from the beaks of crows. 

s Excavations have been cam, d on at Uru and at Uruk by Loftus, Travels and Researches in 
Umbla'ii and Sultana ; and by Taylor, Notes on the Ruins of Muqeycr , in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Son tty, vol. xv. pp. 200-276 ; at Eridu by Taylor, Notes on Tel-cl-Lahm and Abou-Shahrein , 
in the Jtmrn. of the As. Son, vol. xv. pp. 104-4X5. For an appreciative account of the ruins dis- 
covered by these two explorers, see Pebbot-Chotez, Histoire de VArt dans I'Anhquittf, vol. ii. 
pp. m, 449. 
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sometimes roofed with a flat ceiling supported by trunks of palm trees ; 5 
the walls are often of a considerable thickness, in which are found narrow 

niches here and there. The 
majority of the rooms were 
merely store - chambers, and 
contained the family provi- 
i sions and treasures; others 
served as living-rooms, and 
were provided with furni- 
cBAiamx houses at unr. 1 2 * turo. The latter, in the houses 

■of the richer citizens no less than in those of the people, was of a very simple 
kind, and was mostly composed of chairs and stools, similar to those in the royal 
palaces ; the bedrooms contained the linen chests and the beds with their thin 
mattresses, coverings, and cushions, and perhaps wooden head-rests, resembling 







PLANS OF HOUSES EXCAVATED AT LEtDU AND W1U. S 

those found in Africa , 4 but the Chaldreaus slept mostly on mats spread on the 
ground. An oven for baking occupied a corner of the courtyard, side bv ride 
with the stones for grinding the corn ; the ashes on the hearth were always 
aglow, and if by chance the lire went out, the lire-siick was always at hand to 


1 Taylor, Notes* on the Ruins of Muqajar , in the Joum. of the 1 loyal <$Va, vol. xv. j>. 266, i'. imil 
the remains of the palm-tree beams which formed the terrace still existing. lie tiunlw ( Xufi.s ( ,u 
Td-el-Lalm, etc., in the Joum. of the Royal ala. Snc., vol, xv. p. -Hi) with L««ftiu that nunc of the 
chambers were vaulted. Cf. upon the custom of vaulting in Chuldfuau houecs, Ih.nnm-GuE'iLZ, 
JItetoire dc VArt t vol. ii. p. 163, et seep 

2 Drawn by Faueher-Gudin, from the sketch by Taxlor, Nob'S on the Ikuus of Jfwp yur, in tins 
Joum. of the Royal Js, Sou., vol. xv. p. 2G6, 

s These plans were drawn by I-’.-mcher-C-hidin, from skeMtes by Tay A'tfl on tl, llt\n if 
Muqtycr, in the Joum. tf ii* Ax. , y C5., vul. xv. pi. lii. The houses ivpru bleed io fin- 1, ft, of fko 

plan were iho : o luteovorul it; the mins of I'm ; these on Ihr right belong to the ruins >>f JO) Liu. < hi 
the latt'-r, the niches mention* d in the text will be fou.nl hidbaled. 

4 The dre.'hia'/ of the h iir in coils and olah'nute e-rodimes as seen in the various iieaws f ngruvt d 
upon Chuidffuu inruglios (cf. what is said of thr. dlilcrud vr:t}S <*f arranging the 1/air on p. 71b of 
this volume), appears to Imve necessitated the uso of these articles of furtiiti.ru; cudt e.-impliculxl 
erections of hair must have lasted several days at lend, and would not have kept iu Condition long 
•except for the u&c of (he head-rest. 
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relight it, as in Egypt. 1 The kitchen utensils and household pottery com- 
prised a few large copper pans and earthenware pots rounded at the base, 
dishes, water and wine jars, and heavy plates of coarse ware ; 2 3 metal had not 
as yet superseded stone, and in the same house we meet with bronze axes and 


hammers side by side with the same implements in cut flint, besides knives, 
scrapers, and mace-heads. 8 At the present day 
the women of the country of the Euphrates 
spend a great part of their time on the roofs 
of their dwellings. 4 They install themselves 
there in the morning, till they are 
driven away by the heat; as soon as 7 ' ^j- 

fhe sun gets low in the heavens, they 
return to their post, and either pass 
the night there, or do not quit 
it till very late in the even- 
ing. They perform all their 
household duties there, gos- 
sqqnng with their friends on chald.ean household utensils in tisbua-cotta.* 



neighbouring roofs whilst they 

bake, cook, wash and dry the linen; or, if they have slaves to attend to 
such menial occupations, they sew and embroider in the open air. They 
came down into the interior of the house during the hottest hours of the 
day. In most of the wealthy houses, the coolest room is one below the 
i'.-W'i of the courtyard, into which but little light can penetrate. It is 
paved wifh plaques of polished gypsum, which resembles our finest grey- 


1 TV’ of the lire-stick among the Ghablfieans was pointed out almost simultaneously by 
1 !• ■ i v, O'l <■•.! -i< Ihrh, VnibijhraUm or Ahhaaian Inscriptions, in the Transactions of the Sac. of Bibl. 
J/' It.. v< 1. v.\ pp. 279-281 ; and by Hunan on, On the Hieroglyphic or Picture Origin of the Character s 
.‘/fin .’'".j.'in.i St'ii'ibiii j, iliil., pp. 160-168; cf. for Egypt, p. 318 of thi» volume. 

- ‘(in’:' pi.'is i.i-f* represented in the scenes reproduced on p. (1S4, et seq., of this volume. The 
; ‘nft.iy dbftowirtd by Loftuti in the course of his excavations, and by Taylor (Dotes on the Tiuins of 
Sfr'p i‘. in The ,hrrn. of th Royal As. See., vol. xv. p. 274, efc seq ) among the ruins and tombs of 
ir and Warka (t f. tiie tombs reproduced onpp. 681, 685, CS7 of this volume), is now in iho 
iJrifi.-:. Itfusmun (ef. 3 , j:i:kot-Chjj , ih7, 1 tut. (le V Art clans VAutiquitA \ vol. ii. pp. 709-711); speci- 
men- of that found at Tilloh an; in the Louvre (Heczet-Hamsec, Difeouveries en Chaldee, pi. 42). 

r ufHibils ar** more rarely found ; a few specimens, however, have been brought from the tombs 
a* Tm (Taylo'., Xof, s an Ahu-Shahrun, etc., p. 415) and in the remains of the paluee of Telloh 
filr.i /i.v-iS \r.7.i:c , Dc'cioi verbs, ere., pp. 26, 35, 61, etc.). 

3 Implements in Hint and other kinds of stone have been discovered by Taylob, Notes on Abu - 
SlHihrtin, tie., in the Junrn. of the As. Fee., vol. xv. pp. 410, dll, and pi. ii., and axe now in the British 
.Mu-emu, The bronze implements come partly from the tombs at Mugheir, and partly from the ruins 
explored by Loffcus ai. Ttll-Sifr — that is to say, the ancient cities of Uru and Larsam: the name of 
Toli-Sifr, the “mound of copper,” comes from the quantity of objects in copper which have been 
discovered there. 

* OuuEii, Voyage dans V Empire Othmnan, vol. ii. pp. 356, 357, 381, 382, 392, 393. 

* Drawn by Faucher-Dudiu, from the sketch by G. Bawlixsox, The Five Great Monarchies , 2nd 
odit,, vol. i. p. 91, and the heliogravure in Heczey-Sabzeo, Dvfcouvertes, etc., pi, 42. 
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and -white marble, and the walls are covered with a coat of delicate plastering, 
smooth to the touch and agreeable to the eye. This is watered several 
times during the day in hot weather, and the evaporation from it cools 
the air. The few ruined habitations which have as yet been explored seem 
to bear witness to a considerable similarity between the requirements and 
customs of ancient times and those of to-day. Like the modern women of 
Bagdad and Mosul, the Chaidsean women of old preferred an existence in 
the open air, in spite of its publicity, to a seclusion within stuffy rooms or 
narrow courts. The heat of the sun, cold, rain, and illness obliged them at 
times to seek a refuge within four walls, but as soon as they could conveni- 
ently escape from them, they climbed up on to their roof to pass the greater 
part of their t ime there. 

Many families of the lower and middle clas.se* owned the houses winch they 
occupied . 1 They constituted a patrimony which the owners run do every dibit 
to preserve intact through all reverses of fortune/* The head of the family 
bequeathed it to his widow or his eldest son / 5 or left it undivided to his he "ns, 
in the assurance, no doubt, that one of them would buy up the rights of 
the others. The remainder of his goods, farms, gardens corn-lands, slaves, 
furniture, and jewels, were divided among tin? brotheis or naf uml descendants, 
“ from the mouth to the gold ; ” that is to say, from the moment of announcing 
the beginning of the business, to that when each one received his share. : in 
order to invest this act with greater solemnity, it took place usually in me 
presence of a priest. Those interested repaired to the temple, “to tin; gate 
of the god;” they placed the whole of ihe inheritance in the hand." m tin- 
chosen arbitrator, and demanded of him to divide it jasth ; or tin; eldc.'-t 
brother perhaps anticipated the apportionment, stud the priest had nicivh 
to sanction the result, or settle the difiei eneos which might arise among the 
lawful recipients in the course of the operation. When this was accunij.lLa^l, 
the legatees had to declare themselves satisfied ; und when no further claims 
arose, they had to sign an engagement before the priestly arbitrator that they 


J This fact is established bv tha relatively large number of deesne.' ’iiK in whl^h \\\ find p.ujd r,i 
fclu> middle eU-a either mortgaging i.r sc-lling iln-ir hoiute, or giving them bail. 

2 A Lous 1 could bu let for various lengths of time — for three months s Pu-i.ij, Bull. { ^rtr<ij. . 
H>. 57, 251, 253). for a year (i\l, j,p. fjQ-d‘3, 2u‘>), tor tiro year." (A., op. I Hi- 107, but', 5tll), for tin 

mdciinite term (itl., pp. 19G-19S), 301), but with u minimum of fix m-odhs, tiuco the rent 1- payable, 
at, the beginning und in the middle of each tear. i>\ r the lial ilitie? and righto of the tenant and the 
landlmd, &«; f>ir later times, the memoir of Kohler, ro Ivumnu-Pi isi.u, Jhi T »j(. Vtrtray, pp. 41, lh, 

“ It if.no chub:. this “ duty of the eidtr brother” which i, alluded t;> in iitt obscure pu^ago r.f 
the text uf the so-called Sumerian laws (Kawuxsox, Cun. Ins. IF. -<U, vol. ii ph J), cel. iii, 11. 7-9; 
Fa. Len’oiisiaxt, Chou de Trsliin Gmeifurm- s. p, 13): fora race of property left undivided after the 
death of the father during the time of tue New Chabheun Empirt, cf. Koaujft-PiasUt, Aus ih-ia 
fjabylmivrfpen Mechtsleben, vol. iii. pp. 11, t>99, 

* This is, at least in the main, the interpretation which MeIsSxeu, etc., p. 146, has 

proposed of this original expression. 
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would henceforth refrain from all quarrelling on the subject, and that they 
won hi never make a complaint one against the other . 1 By dint of these con- 
tinual redistributions from one generation to another, the largest fortunes soon 
became dispersed : the individual shares became smaller and smaller, and 
scarcely sufficed to keep a family, so that the slightest reverse obliged the 
possessor to have recourse to usurers. The Chaldmans, like the Egyptians, 
were unacquainted with the use of money, but from the earliest times the 
employment of precious metals for purposes of exchange was practised among 
them to an enormous extent . 3 Though copper and gold were both used, silver 
was tlie principal medium in these transactions, and formed tbe standard 
value of all purchaseable objects. It was never cut into flat rings or twists 
m vdrm ns wts the ease with the Egyptian “ tabnu ; ” 8 it was melted into 
-'mall unstamped ingots, which were passed from hand to hand by weight, 
being fasted in the scales at each transaction .' 1 “To weigh” was in the 
ordinary language the equivalent for “payment in metal,” whereas “to measure” 
'kuoied that the payment was in grain . 5 The ingots for exchange were, 
therefore, designated by the name of the weights to which they corresponded. 
Tbs* lowest unit was a shekel, weighing on an average nearly half an onnee, 
-i\fy shtkols making a mina, and sixty minas a talent. It is a question 
.\h< tW the ( 'ha Means possessed in early times, as did the Assyrians of a later 
m rh-d. two kinds of shekels and minas, one heavy and the other light . 0 
Whether the loan were in metal, grain, or any other substance, the interest was 
v-.iy high . 7 A very ancient, law fixed it in certain cases at twelve drachmas 

■ SV- ’ -w? K, lleiirvge ;hm nlihabihnncken Privatreeht, p. 16; of. Acts, Nos. 101-111, where the 
vm.iu j.mci dm a :Ul<>vhil hi such ft case is illustrated by the examples themselves ■which have come 

\\n ;■ 

- r>,- «. Ti-lfiih 1 '? h this use of precious metals have been summarized by Fr. T/rnojoiaht, 

l„ :iu, il'H* !'Aut‘<ptii>f } v. >1. i. pp. 110-121!. See Rawlinson, Gun. Ins. W. An., vol. iii. pi 41, 
;;n, when. ihe c •|niv'ih nt of a fi-.lil is divert in various objects, e.g. chariots, asses, bulls, stuffs, 

\ .iiwin silver is inscribed in front of each art icle (Oppeet-Mesant, Doeumcn ts juridiques, 
ft<\, no. 1 Id-1 th, 122. 121-151; Brxflrn, JDabylouisclu K ud urm-lnech rtf ten, in the Eciirage zur 
.1 .1.- , 1. ii. pp. 121-127. 131, 152). 

•’ St •< h hat is si rid of the.- •< Egyptian metal tabnu ” on pp. 823-326 of this volume. 

1 if the primitive ua auiug <>f the- i.b ogvam by which the shekel is represented in the inscriptions 
!, “nmeo-buitl”— 1 '• glebe,” a .3 Lenormank believes, we may conclude that the ingots 

•i.-t l by tii.* 1 L. tldiC'in? were usually of the ovoid, slightly llatienod shape of the early Lydian 

hn fi-V. L'‘N,u;?i tsr, £</ Ihnnine nuns VAntiquile. vol. i. pp. 112, 113). 

’ ‘‘lb- weighs silver, he measures grain” (JEtAwtiNSOX, Cans. Ins. TF. As., vol. ii. pi. 13, col. ii. 
]L 4 \* -I**; <4\ Oppebt-31 EK an T« D* >q. uvie ft £s j uruliqucSi etc., p. 12; Fk. Lekoigiant, Accadtennei s» 

mV fV all ihu questions raised by ihe double system of weights in use by tlie Assyrians, and 
fhe weight.. in general, with their equivalents, in our own money, Oppeet, UEtalon den m enures 
.t-w/riVrtMP* le* fortes em,v/ormcs, p.GD, et seq.,and the observations of Lehmann in Meissner, 

J{‘ ftra-te. tie., pp. 05-101. 

r \Ve find several different examples, during the Second Chaldsean Empire, of an exchange of corn 
fi r provision* and liquids (Pexser, Babyloniscke Vertrage , pp. 76-79), or of beams for dates (id., 
2<\G, 207. 305, P0C). As a fact, exchange has never completely died out in these regions, and at the 
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per mina, per annum — that is to say, at twenty per cent. 1 — and more recent 
tests show ns that, when raised to twenty-five per cent., it did not appear 
to them abnormal . 3 

The commerce of the chief cities was almost entirely concentrated in 
the temples. The large quantities of metals and cereals constantly brought 
to the god, either as part of the fixed temple revenue, or as daily offer- 
ings, accumulated so rapidly, that they would have overflowed the storehouses, 
had not a means been devised of utilizing them quickly : the priests treated 
them as articles of commerce and made a profit out of them . 3 Every 
bargain necessitated the calling in of a public scribe . 4 The bill, drawn up 
before witnesses on a clay tablet, enumerated the sums paid out, the names 
of the parties, the rate per cent., the date of repayment, and sometimes a penal 
clause in the event of fraud or insolvency: the tablet remained in the 
possession of the creditor until the debt had been completely discharged. The 
borrower often gave as a pledge either slaves, a field, or a house/' or certain of 
his friends would pledge on his behalf their own personal fortune ; 0 at times 
he would pay by the labour of his own hands the interest which lie 'would 
otherwise have been unable to meet, and the stipulation was previously made 
in the contract of the number of days of corvee which he should periodically 
fulfil for his creditor . 7 If, in spite of all this, the debtor was unable to 
procure the necessary funds to meet his engagements, the principal became 
augmented by a fixed sum — for instance, one-third — and continued to increase 

present day, in CLaldtea, as in Egypt, c-orn is UjC-d in tunny cases either t> pay Govermu* tit taxes or 
to discharge commercial debts. 

1 The old burner o-Assyrian text publi.dn d in Jf.vivi.iJiS'>y f Gun . In*. I!'. .Is., vot. ii. pi. 12, cub i, 
11. 20, 21; ef. Orrua-.Mr.irAVi, Dot intimti jari-lkur.-. tit., pp. 19, 23; I’Jil&Jtti, Unbyl. Yirtmj >, ote„ 
p. 227. On the bills published by AIeihau:, Buinlj me., 21-29, mention is made of thu interest to 
be paid viih the capital without specifying the amount. 

c JlAWXJXt-’o:?, Cun. Ins. If*. At , \vl. iii. pi. 17, No 9; cf. Ori'ERT-MKXANT, lhcrnb tits JvritUutie- < t 
etc., 193-195. The documents are .Assyrian, and belong to the reign of Assurbanipai. 

s AIeissnlc, Bvitiutjc, ete,p. 819. Jt was to th» g r d liiinsolf— $huiuu.dt, for example— that the 
loan was supposed to be made, ami it is to li.m that ihe contracts stipulate that the capital and 
interest shall be paid. le is curious to find timona the nuA -■nec>-> -f d ,.„..,f-y-l' mlmv, n ".iT pel - 
cesses eons* crated i > the sun-god (Mlis-x: i: 7/n/fru;/-, etc , p. \). f pp. >'~V. d79 of tin, j it-.-.*: \< !. 

‘ J The documents relating to rhese transact ions> \.ur> ln.-T, .> vidied < y O;- i.i.r, L< l:> - ripihm. 
menial ''8 en ro fcioUfe- < hnti/<rn m s, it tin lin\j Oft ..W-> it. A,.i- fieu'n- . Irt. .-t , rob pp, 
331-337; tL e different kinds of notes relating iy these tiunoaetiou- uio -liununrize 1 by 1’u. J ,i auntAxr, 
La Nonnaio V Aitihjiu'te, vol. i. p. 113’, ,-t se.j. 

s Ray. ms* ox, Cun, Ins. IV. fis., vol. ii. pi. 13, fob i. II. 27-29; e ( ‘. Girt nT-AL.VA.;, r, D>t'n, uu.tr. 
juridipu *, eits, p. Id; In. Ll-xoiatanv, £u<h~ Ac^ilti u,.l \oi. Kb p. 12; Wius-nai:, L-hi&ji, cm,, 
p. 9. Easy credit was allowd on the security --f sJnue. (i‘i:r<u:, V> slniijn. pp. 11-1-117), •>): 

fields (OmuiT-llEXAXT, Doeimicn U juriditjnet, pp. ldf>-137, :i.l I-— 23d ; HtthtjJ. Vt/t/dji., 

pp. 110-113, Itil, 193). on a house (It., Hit., pp. -1-7, 19-13, 12, -S3. 72-7.“); in other e.ecr jt.wt.Is 
of gold (In., ibid., pp. 130, 131, 280, 2sl), i.r a charge ou the temple r*. Venues (In., ibid., pp. 153 -Itil, 
292, 293), .-erred as a pledge to a creditor. 

b Wo see, for example, a father going bail fur his son (O.^eiit-IVIenaxi', Ducutunnh juridipu t>, 
etc.., pp. 290-202), 

1 We find in a document of a recent period a clausa imposing two days of work on the debtor 
(OprEirr-MEXASi’, Documents juridipm, etc., pp. 29G-2G8). 
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at tills rate until tiie total value of the amount reached that of the security : 1 
the sliu e, the field, or the house then ceased to belong to their former master, 
subject to a right of redemption, of which he was rarely able to avail himself for 
lack of means . 2 The small tradesman or free workman, who by some accident 
had become Involved in debt, seldom escaped this progressive impoverish" 
meld except by strenuous efforts and incessant labour. Foreign commerce, 
it is true, entailed considerable risk, but the chances of acquiring wealth were 
so great that many Individuals launched upon it in preference to more sure 
but loss lucrative undertakings. They would set off alone or in companies for 
Elam or the northern regions, for Syria, or even for so distant a country 
as Egypt , 3 and they would bring back in their caravans all that was accounted 
precious in those lands. Overland routes were not free from dangers; not 
only wore nomad tribes and professional bandits constantly hovering round the 
traveller, and obliging him to exercise ceaseless vigilance, but the inhabitants 
of the villages through which he passed, the local lords and the kings of the 
countries which he traversed, had no scruple in levying blackmail upon him 
in obliging him to pay dearly for right of way through their marches or 
territory . 1 There wore less risks in choosing a sea route : the Euphrates on 
one side, the Tigris, the Ulai, and the Uknu on the other, ran through a 
country peopled with a rich industrial population, among whom Chaldeean 
merchandise was easily and profitably sold or exchanged for commodities which 
would command a good price at the end of the voyage . 5 The vessels gene- 
rally were keleks or “kufas,” but the latter were of immense size. Several 


‘ it is ci»sy tn ibresoe, from the contracts of the New Assyrian or Babylonian Empire, how in this 
manner tLu original sum lent became doubled (Oppert-Menant, Documents juridiques, pp. 180, 187) and 
trebled {In.. &«>/., pp. ]02,ot seq., 1S7,188); generally the interest accumulated till it was quadrupled 
(in., pp. 181, li*2, 220-228. 232-234, 239, 240, 247, 248 ), after which, no doubt, the security was 
tali* a by tl.t- creditor. They probably calculated that the capital and compound interest was by then 
equal hi \nlu«* to the person or object given as a security. 

The etc iitfji’b protected themselves against this light of redemption by a maledictory formula 
m-1 i'l the end of the contracts against thoso who should avail themselves of it; it is generally 
(,», the boundary stones of the Jfirst Ohaldtoan Empire (Opfeet-Meitant, Documents juri- 
, tt , * ... p. , t ,,.q. ; Iln-EU, Bulylon^che Kudurrn-lnschriften, in the Beitr&ge zur Assyriologie, 
% A. X , ».p. 1 J.< 123 ; t’f. the ob.-t-n aliens of Xohler in KohH5B-Pi.mbk, JBubijl Vertriige, pp. 40, 41). 

: il'.'w s.t i.- '.dtd of ihr C‘>miQtnve of Uru, pp. 013-616 of the present work. A. proper name, 
Rjun.i i s . t>.sr A vn a contract of thy time of tho first Babylonian dynosiy, shows that there were 
r , jj.j. h't'.vo .J ligj.pt. ami Chahhea, if it is correcl iu translate iL by “The Egyptian,” as Meissner 
bdii v,r. ; IU Ifitfr*. mV., pp. 21, 107). 

■s W c imv t- i.o information from Babylonian sources relating to the state of the roads, and the 
danger.-, which luLrclmnis encountered inforeign lands : tho Egyptian documents partly supply what 
is ht-ry iae*]i?U‘ r . The “instructions” contained in the Snllicr Tapyrus, No. ii., show what were the 
ru \. ( j.j,,., ( ,f the traveller (pi. vii. 11. 6-S), and the Adventures of Si-nvMt (11. 96-9S; cf. Maspeeo, Les 
CoM< i jn, put runs dc I'iyypio unciennc, 2nd edit., pp. 105, 100) allude to the insecurity of tho roadsin 
fctykj jn the very care with which the hero relates all the precautions which he took for his pro- 
iV aim. " These two documents are of the XII th or XIII 01 dynasty— that is to say, contemporaneous 
with the kings of Uru and with Gudea. 

5 For tho maritime commerce of the Chaldroan citieB, cf. what is said on pp. 615, 616 of the 
present volume. 
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individuals, as a rule, would club together to hire one of these boats and freight 
it with a suitable cargo . 1 The body of the boat was very light, being made of 
osier or willow covered with skins sewn together ; a layer of straw was spread on 
the bottom, on which were piled the bales or chests, which were again protected 
by a rough thatch of straw. The crew was composed of two oarsmen at least, 
and sometimes a few donkeys: the merchants then pursued their way up 
stream till they had disposed of their cargo, and taken in a sufficient freight 
for their return voyage . 2 The dangers, though apparently not so great as 
those by the land route, were not the less real. The boat was liable to sink 
or run aground near the bank, the dwellers in the neighbourhood of the 
river might intercept it and pillage its contents, a war might break out 
between two contiguous kingdoms and suspend all commerce : the merchants’ 
career continually vacillated between servitude, death, and fortune. 

Business carried on at home in the towns was seldom the means of enriching 
a man, and sometimes scarcely afforded him a means of livelihood. Bent was 
high for those who had not a house of their own ; the least they could expect 
to pay was half a silver shekel per annum, but the average price was a whole 
shekel. On taking possession they paid a deposit which sometimes amounted 
to one-third of the whole sum, the remainder being due at the end of the year. 
The leases lasted, as a rule, merely a twelvemonth, though sometimes they 
were extended for terras of greater length, such as two, three, or ovt-n eight 
years. The cost of repairs and of keeping the house in good condition fell 
usually upon the lessee, who was also allowed to build upon tlm land ho had 
leased, in which case it was declared free of all charges for a period of about 
ten years, but the house, and, as a rule, all lie had built, then reverted to the 
landlord . 3 Most possessors of shops made their own goods for sale, as-isted by 
slaves or free apprentices. Every workman taught his own trade to his children, 
and these in their turn would instruct theirs; families which had an here- 
ditary profession, or from generation to gym 'ration had gathered bands of 
workmen about them, formed themselves into various guilds, or, to use the 
customary term, into tribes, governed by chiefs and iUiov.ing sp^eiiied customs. 
A workman belonged to the tribe of the weavers, or of the blacksmiths, 
or of the corn-merchants, and the description of an individual would not 

J Y, .s ibid iu Rtijas-jiaice, Dir. Tuechriftm iv Nuk-.um „/■ (in iLo Ache 

dv. VI Co:njrh International dtf Ori iduh >i<,\ 2nd | an, wvi, i. j*. f>75, nud i>U. axvii , xwixf.j, 

u li-t of people who lmd hired a hoot. The jj lymesif. d.-iuand -J s-nnifthiag c'^isiirrahlt; : the only 
contract winch I know ef exuding for tx.eU a lianaiwtiou is of the tutu; of burin:! i.. :>nd oxacid 
u silver shekel per day for the- hire <*f hunt and crew (Jfuscrt, Bahtjl. Yutrilj . . pj». i OS-1 it, 270j. 

3 These- are the vessels smn and dt.-ieribcil Ly Hcroiluias {i. Very ahuii.tr unea urn fetiij in 

use on the Tigris (Lay A im, Nineveh and it* ll> Maine, l. oh. xiii., and II. oh. v.). 

a SIeissnk!!, JJtifriigr znui althabjhniechcn VrivntrtehL pp. 71, 72 
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have been considered as sufficiently exact, if the designation of his tribe were 
not inserted after his name in addition to his paternal affiliation . 1 The organi- 
sation was like that of Egypt, but more fully developed . 2 The various trades, 
moreover, were almost the same among the two peoples, the exceptions being 
such as an? readily accounted for by the differences in the nature of the soil 
ami physical constitution of the respective countries. We do not meet on the 
banks of the Euphrates with those corporations of stone-cutters and marble 
workers which were so numerous in the valley of the Nile. The vast 
(Jlnildsean plain, in the absence of mountains or accessible quarries, would have 
furnished no occupation for them : the Chaldaeans had to go a long way in quest 
of the small quantities of limestone, alabaster, or diorite which they required, 
find which they reserved only for details of architectural decoration for which a 
so. all nuiiib:-r oi artisans and sculptors were amply sufficient. The manufacture 
o3 bricks, on the other hand, made great progress; the crude bricks were 
hag vi than those of Egypt, and they were more enduring, composed of finer 
clay and Letter executed; the manufacture of burnt brick too was carried to a 
d-giv:* of perihelion to which Memphis or Thebes never attained. An ancient 
legt-ml ascribes the invention of the bricks, and consequently the construc- 
fi"i< of the earliest cities, jointly to Sin, the eldest son of Bel, and Ninib Ms 
brot her this event, was said to have taken place in May- June, and from that 
the- ihr-wtr.l the third month of the year, over which the twins presided, was 
cnlo-d, Murga m Sumerian, Simanu in the Semitic speech, the month of brick . 4 
Tid< u'.c the reason which was especially devoted to the processes of their 
manufacture : the flood in the rivers, which was very great in the preceding 
iulmLh, th«-n began to subside, and the clay which was deposited by the waters 
dun. g dm weeks of uveriiow, washed and refined as it was, lent itself readily 
{., {in; operation. The sun, moreover, gave forth sufficient heat to dry the clay 
bloc];-' in a uniform and gradual maimer: later, in July and August, they 
v.m.iI 1 ci,i'*k under the ardour of his rays, and become converted externally 

j 'j ). , of tii, to, corporations or tribes is proved, at Babylon, for instance, by the doeu- 

Mru' • i! lilt' iV’ 1 m'l Ciuldirtin Empire, which almost always furnish the name of tho tribe together 
v./L l.V : ibti.fi n *'f the individuals engaged in any legal (‘[aims. This fact was pointed out by 
( vi.’. ft It'’ 1 >!’<■ .f *t leif linbtjlr.nkns (in the EncyAoptdie des Gens du Monde, 2nd edit, vol. i. p. G58), 
n- ’a '.foil ti.i leaning ‘‘e.nte” was suggested: cf.Lts Toilettes juridiques de JBubylone, in tho Journal 
JfltlX'f. Mrl. xv. ISSU, pp. M3, 5-i 1. 

: t »n ‘he c >rj, >rit ti>in>! and handicraftsmen in Egypt, see pp. 310, Sll of the present work. 

a q i lt . ndary origin and the manufacture of bricks have been fully treated by Fit. Ll-noemant, 
Je, fir lyin' s de riUthdn, vol. i. p. HI, et seq. 

* nau<e» have been taken from a tablet in the British Museum, which was first published 

U 1 nuns' XoisMH, Assyrian PuEonanj, part l,p. 50; afterwards by Delitzscii, Assymehe Lesestiicke, 
2nd Mil., p. 70, Xo. ?>. Tho proof that Simanu, the Siwan of the Tews, was the mouth devoted to the 
awnufr.idur** of bricks, was first met with in tho inscription called “the Barrels” or “ Cones ” of 
Snrgon, which was find examined by Oepert, Expedition seientifique en Mesopotamia, vol. i. pp. 355, 
Jintb and Its Inscriptions dc Eour-Sarkayan, in Place, Finite, vol. ii. p. 290. 
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into a friable mass, while their interior would remain too moist to allow them to 
be prudently used in carefully built structures. The work of brick-making was 
inaugurated with festivals and sacrifices to Sin, Merodaeh, Nebo, and all the 
deities who were concerned in the art of building : further religious ceremonies 
were observed at intervals during the month to sanctify the progress of the 
work. The manufacture did not cease on the last day of the month, but was 
continued with more or less activity, according to the heat of the sun, and the 
importance of the orders received, until the return of the inundation : but thy 
bricks intended for public buildings, temples, or palaces, could not be made 
outside a prescribed limit of time . 1 The shades of colour produced naturally 
in the process of burning — red or yellow, grey or brown — -were not pleasant 
to the eye, and they were accustomed, therefore, to coat the bricks with an 
attractive enamel which preserved them from the disintegrating effects of sun 
and rain . 2 The paste was laid on the edges or sides while the brick was in 
a crude state, and was incorporated with it by vitrification in the heat of 
the kiln. The process was known from an early date in Egypt, but was rarely 
employed there in the decoration of buildings , 3 while in Chaldtea the use of 
such enamelled plaques was common. The substructures of palaces and the 
exterior walls of temples were left unadorned, but the shrines which crowned 
the “ ziggurat,” the reception-halls, and the headings of doors were covered 
with these many-coloured tiles. Fragments of them are found to-day in the 
ruins of the cities, and the analysis of these pieces shows the marvellous 
skill of the ancient workers in enamel; the shades of colour are pure and 
pleasant to the eye, while the material is so evenly put on and so solid, that 
neither centuries of burial in a sudden soil, nor the v, eur and tear of trump at. 
nor the exposure to the damp of our museums, have succeeded iu diminishing 
their brilliance and freshness . 1 

To get a clear idea of the industrial operations of the country, it would be 
necessary to see the various corporations at their work, a-‘ we nr.* abb* to do, 
in the case of Egypt in the scenes of the mastabns of Suqqam, or of the 
rock-chambers of Beni-Hasan. The* manufacture of stone implements gave 

1 These facts aro deduced from th** passage in Ilio *■ JJarrcI Inscription,” tl. 57- td, iu widen H.irg.m, 
King of Assyria, gives tin account of the foundin'.: of tin* oily of Dur-Sli-mr.l.iu. 

2 Tu Higarti to c-ntiiudk'tl Lack, and tin*. part it iyc-I in Clmluicau decoration, H.e i’ciatoj’- 
C Ulrica, JTitlihv do l* Art flitiit CAutvynite. vol. ii, p. ufc sep 

“ The only ancient example known would be the st pnieiiritl elmnb'-r of th<* sb-p-pyrundd of 
Stujfjfira, if, I believe, the enamelled brinks which -rs.-M it date bock, iu part, at lead, to ike 
Memphite empire; ten p. 2111, note 1, of the present work. 

* Taylor found numerous fragments of these, mo.d of them blue iu colour, at M impair, iu tho 
ruins of Urn (Note s on the, ilulns of Nv'jfgor, iu the Jaunt., /loyal Aid. A-o., vol. xv. p. 2(12); Leftm 
(Trawls and JlesmrcJm in Okalihoa and SuAcuvi, p, IS5) brought to light as many In the rains of 
Pruk. It is iiofaible that these fragments arc to bo attributed, not to the early .-ti ncturo?, b:J. to Uio 
works of restoration undertaken in these temples by the* kings of the Second Ghaldman Hatpin;, 
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considerable employment, and the equipment of the dead in the tombs of 
Urn would have been a matter of small moment, if we were to exclude its flint 
implements, its knives, cleavers, scrapers, adzes, axes, and hammers . 1 The 
cutting of these objects is 
bohl, and the final touches 
show skill, but we rarely 
meet with that purity of con- 
tour and intensity of polish 
which distinguish similar 
objects among Western 
peoples. A few examples, it 
is true, are of fairly artistic 
shape, and bear engraved 
inscriptions : one of these, a flint hammer of beautiful form, belonged to a 
god, probably Eamman, and seems to have come from a temple in which one 
of its owners had deposited it 8 It is an exception, and a remarkable ex- 



CJHALDiEAN STOKE IMPLEMENTS. 2 



CHATMAN STOKE HAMMER BEARING AN INSCRIPTION.’ 


'■i-plion. Stone was the material of the implements of the poor — implements 
which were coarse in shape, and cost little: if much care wero given to their 
execution, they would come to be so costly that no one would buy them, or, if 
sold for a moderate sum, the seller would obtain no profit from the transaction. 
[>> : yond a certain price, it was more advantageous to purchase metal implements, 

1 The liniiM M iisenni p assesses a very interesting collection made by Tayj.ob, Notes on Alm- 
SFtln hi, t-rr;., iu the J»nr;t. AsiuL Soo., vol. xv. pi. ii. b, h, f, Zr, m, n; and by Lomus, Travels and 
ll> ix-trA’ 1 -' In VhnhUrM uud Kusiana. Borne of these objects have been reproduced by G. Rawlinson, 
fVft C,\ ut Mu/urckus, 2nd edit., vol. i. pp. 93-98. 

* IH'awi! by If.utf’ljer-Guilin, from the sketches published by Taylor and by G. Rawlinson, Five 
Cr-.iit Minar'hbs. 2nd edit., vol. i. pp. 95, 90. On tho loft a scraper and two knives one above the 
t ,:h( r, au axe In the middle, on the right on axo and a hammer. All these objects were found in 
Tin ImT excavations {Notes on the Ruins of Muqeyer, in tho Journ. Royal Asia l. Soe vol. xv. 
pi. ii. Ik h, ?, /.*, ut, n), and arc now in the British Museum. 

3 Ii" was found in tho uncieut collection of Cardinal Borgia, and belonged some years ago to 
Count Etinre Borgia. An engraving of it was given in Stevens, Mini Chips, p. 1 15, and a facsimile 
of it by IT. f.LNoitHAsr, Tre Mommenti OuZcZti, etc., 1S79, pp. 4-9, and pi. vi. 1 ; Cartailuac, TJagc da 
hi pierre ut Asi", in ihu TroisUme Cong res provincial des Orieiitalistes, tenu a Lyon, vol. i. pp. S21, 922, 
bus reproduce d Lenormaut’s notes on it. 

4 Brawn by Eauehor-Gudiu from the illustration published by Fn. Lenormant, Tre Mommenii 
Gable ii etc-., pi. \i.. No. J. 
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of copper in the early ages, after ward; of bronze, and lastly of iron. 1 Among 
tiie metal-founders and smiths all kinds of examples of thc-se wore to be found 
— axes of an elegant and graceful design, hammers and knives, as well si 4 : culinary 

and domestic utensils, mips cauldrons, 

diVr-es, mounting 1 - of cbior< and (‘off.-r'-', 
statuettes of men. Lull-:, mens! ere anti 
gods— which could be- tuimd promptly into 
amulets by inscribing on them, or pronouncing 
o\ or them, some prayer or formula; 
ornaments, ring's. earrings, bracelets, 
and ankl> '-rings : aid la4ly, wc.-tjwus 
of all descriptions-— urrov and lance, 
heads, swords, daggers, and rounded 
helmets with neck-piece or visor. 3 Some of the metal objects manufactured by 
the Chaldeeans attained large dimensions ; for instance, the “ brazen seats ” which 
were set up before each sanctuary, either for the purpose of receiving the 
libations, or for the prescribed rites of purification.* As is often the font 
among half-civilized peoples, the goldsmiths worked in the precious meta’s 
with much facility aud skill. We have not succeeded up to the present in 
finding any of those golden images which the kings were accustomed to 
dedicate in the temples out of their own possession's, or the spoil obtained from 
the enemy ; but a silver vase dedicated to Ningirsu by Entm-a, vicegerent. 
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1 It was attir'd thou git l that all the objects found in the t.mWnf T’nt v.ire of br-v,:/-. ; F. rile 1«*’- 
cnalyse-s (Introduction it VJZ’tude tie. In Chi tide the AncitM >.f. tin 2Ur v tv .Ijp. p. 22 ,'m huv re -n- ir.it'-.I 
that sot tic at least are of pure copper. 

8 Drawn hy Faucher-Gudin, from Rawi/po-on's Five Great Monorchia. 2nd r-IP., c*<I. i. it. 07. 
On thr- right two sixty, in the middle a hammer, on the left a knife, and bf l->w tin- 1 i-j.I of i I-.miv . 

The axes, utlzc -head?, Lamm era, and Irnhcs come from the toin'-i of I'm. an \v 1! p .it of ti n 
cups and domestic vessels (Taylob, Not"* on Ike Enin t of Ah g-y-r, pp. *271. 273). Tne u mini in. ^ ,nd 
the statuettes were found almost everywhere in the mine at L.,v>' >h (li ; rtuzY-:-.* o;: t o, F< \-Aiti > a 
Chdl<i&, pp. 2S, 20), or in the modern town of Afoji, near Ehudm: (A. or Lf •. !." 31 ■ t'* 

Nnpoldim. vol. iii. pi. ii.), or at Kalwadua (inscription in IF. J. //*?*., v.h i. pi. iv.. Y >. «,i;. Tin 
nrimn-ntd and weapons ec me from either Uni or Urnk (Tavlo!’, N its mi r.v llviit* »/M,t in the 
•low in Am' at. Sne., vol. xv. pp. 272, 275; Notes on Ahtt-Sbthrtin, ibid.* p. -115;, <-r i„i-r,"h .ovl : i-> 
neighbourhood ( Hi.cz ay. La Irene- culosmh iVTzdintb-'r, ot<\, in the (.<.,/?),/<.! lit ,irh ti; -b t'Ae-id. -}• • 
hmc. tt Etillte-LtUreit, 1303, vol. xxi. pp. 305-310). Ili-lnv-ts :*r» toi on tb* r< ir. »:». <*f the ■* \ >ilu:r ! 
Side” (txo p. GOB of the present work): the Louvre p .wvhoh oi <- of the t.'.aio fhajoi V. nr Ir/sm 
rniar.i:, Notice s des Antiguitib Am-jrhnnee, 3rd edit., p. 53, No. 223), which d t.i If . A. i irian 

epoch, and came from Khorsabad. The bronze or copper lance di-aiv-iv 1 hy S .in >• a: T'. h'.-t. .Am* •- 
that the Chnldfean smiths were not afraid to unlcrtako cuha-.ssil nl-ju-t.-,; it tsd< c»-r.;l>'d with on-travcii 
designs of a remarkable dearness. 

' King Urnin-a of Lavish set up a Grc-at” aud “Little mu,*’ and t!u word wbidi he iwnh 
“ zuah,” u abzu,” is that which designates the cele.tial Ocean (.wo p. 537 of the pre-cut wot‘k>, in 
whoso bosom the world re-As (Itr.v 2 ETL-SAi; 2 £>\, Itfcnuri rh-e. m ClnllS', pi. 2, No. 2, eul. iii. 11. 5,0, 
col. iv. il. 0, 7; Oi’rair, Tkujc, Tcxlts tres anclms, in the Coiupt>* Jhndmdn t'Arad. dee Time, tt lletka- 
Letters, vol. xi., 3833, p. 75, ot scq. ; Amtavd, Insoriptions ofTdhtiu in the Rict-rJi of the 1'ttst, 2nd 
series, vol. ii. p. 06), The comparison of those “ ahzu,” so common in ancient Uhaid.van temples, 
with the “ brazen sea ” of tho temple of Solomon, was made Sate.- by iu a note to the translation 
of Anaiaud (Itecards of the Pad. 2nd series, vol. i, p, 63, note 1). 
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of Lagasii, gives us some idea of this department of the temple furniture. 1 It 
7 e ^ a nds upright on a small square bronze pedestal with four 
1 • i ’ / • w feet. A piously expressed inscription runs round the neck, 
and the bowl of the vase is divided horizontally into two 
divisions, framed above and below by twisted cord-work. Four 
two-headed eagles, with outspread wings and tail, occupy 
the lower division ; they are in the act of seizing with their 
claws two animals, placed back to back, represented in the 
'¥ act of walking : the intervals between the eagles are filled 

! up alternatively by two lions, two wild goats, and two stags. Above, 
find close to the rise of the neck, are disposed seven heifers lying 
down and all looking in the same direction: they are all engraved 
upon the fiat metal, and are without relief or' incrustation. The 
whole composition is harmoniously put together, the posture of the 
animals and their general form are well conceived and boldly 
rendered, but the details of the mane of the lions and the feathers 
of the eagles are reproduced with a realism and 
attention to minutiae which belong to the infancy of 
art. This single example ol‘ ancient goldsmiths’ work 
would be sufficient to prove that the early Chaldteans 
w ere not a whit behiud the Egyptians in this handi- 
cruft, oven if we had not the golden ornaments, the 
bracelets, oar and finger rings to judge from, with 
which the tombs have furnished us in considerable 
numbers/ 3 Alongside the goldsmiths there must have 
been n whole army of lapidaries and gem-cutters occu- 
pied in the engraving of cylinders. Numerous and deli- 
cate operations were required to metamorphose a scrap 
of crude rock, marble, granite, agate, onyx, green and red 
jasper, crystal or lapis-lazuli, into one of those marvellous 
seals which are now found by the hundred scattered 
throughout the museums of Europe. They had to be 
rounded, reduced to the proper proportions, and polished, 
before the subject or legend could be engraved upon them 
with the burin. To drill a hole through them required great dexterity. 



VASE 0]f BU.VEB.* 


1 IlKTZBV, La Vnse (In yetted Entenu, in the Complex Rsndus de V Academic des Inscriptions, 1893, vol. 
ppj itJO-171 j and Le pitted Enteatena, d’apres les decouverte s de M. de Sareee , ibid., pp. 3J8, 319. 

* Drawn by Fatieher-Gudin, from Heuzey-Harzec, V&ouoertes era Chcddee, pi. 28, No. 0. The 
initial vignette of the present chapter (p. 703) gives a good idea of this hind of amulet. 

* Xa.tz.oe, Notes on Mu-Shahrein , in the Journ. Asiat. Sac., vol. sv. p. 115. 

* Drawn by Funeher-Gudin, from Heuzet-Saezec, Btfcouvertes era Chaldee, pi. 13. 
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and some of the lapidaries, from a dread of breaking the cylinder, either 
■did not pierce it at all, or merely bored a shallow bole into each extremity 
to allow it to roll freely in its metallic mounting. The tools used in 
engraving were similar to those employed at the present day, but of a 
rougher kind. The burin, which was often nothing more than a flint point, 
marked out the area of the design, and sketched oat the figures ; the saw 
was largely employed tu cut. nv.ay the depressions when these required 
no detailed handling ; and lastly, the drill, either worked with the hand 
or in a kind of lathe, was made to indicate the joints and muscles of the 
individual by a series of round holes. The object thus summarily dealt with 
might be regarded as sufficiently worked for ordinary clients; but those who 
were willing to pay for them could obtain cylinders from which every mark of 
the tool had been adroitly removed, and where the beauty of the workmanship 
vied with the costliness of the material . 1 The seal <tf Shargani, King of Agade, 
that of Bingam-shar-ali , 2 and many others which have been picked up by 
chance in the excavations, are true bas-reliefs, reduced and condensed, so to 
speak, to the space of something like a square inch of surface, but conceived 
with an artistic ingenuity and executed with a boldness which modern 
engravers have rarely equalled and never surpassed. There are traces on 
them, it is true, of some of the defects which disfigured the latter work of the 
Assyrians — heaviness of form, exaggerated prominence of [muscles and hardness 
of outline — but there are also all the qualities which distinguish an original 
and forcible art. 

The countries of the Euphrates were renowned in classic times for the 
beauty of the embroidered and painted stuffs which (hey manufactured . 3 Nothing 
has come down to us of these Babylonian tissues of which the Greek and Latin 
writers extolled the magnificence, but we may iorni some idea, from the statues 
and the figures engraved on cylinders, of what the weavers and embroiderers of 
this ancient time were capable. The loom which they made use of differed 
but slightly from the horizontal loom r-orn manly employed in the Nile Yu! ley, 
and everything tends to show that their plain linen cloths were of the kind 
represented in the swathing.-? and fragments of clothing still to be found in the 
sepulchral chambers of Memphis and Timkas. The manufacture of fleecy 
woollen garments so much affected by men and women alike indicates a great 

3 1 he nunv:r< ms operations required in the manufacture of cylinders have been treated by MYixaxt, 
Utah rakes mr hi Git/piique oriental*-, vol. i. p, 45. et &eq- 

* The Sbarguiii cylinder is repiodne. d mi p. fiOJL, ilmt of Biaysmi on p. 582 of flit* present work. 

“ Hist. Nat, viii. 71: "‘Cok-re? diversns picture) intoxcre Babylon niaxiino celobv.ivit, 

et uonien iniposmt.” Mo*l modem writers understand, by tapestry vliat the ancients wen accus- 
tomed tn call needle embroidery or pfdniin!' on stuffs: I '-an find no indication on ike most ancient 
momma oafs of CbaM&a or k3<rypi of the- manufacturing of real tapestry. 
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dexterity. When once the threads of the woof had been stretched, those of 
the warp were attached to them by knots in as many parallel lines— at regular 
iiiton uls -as there were rows of fringe to be displayed on the surface of the cloth, 
I lie loops thus formed being allowed to hang down in their respective places: 
sometimes these mops were retained just as they stood, sometimes they were 
cut and the ends frayed out so as to give the appearance of a shaggy texture . 1 
Wost of these stubs preserved their original white or creamy colour — especially 
those woven at home by 
the women for the require- 
ments of their own toilet, 
ai.il i'->r the ordinary uses 
-if the household. The 
f'ha'da ons, however, like 
many other Asiatic peoples, 
had sln-ng preference 
for lively colours, and the 
•'■ifdf.or garments and gala attire of the rich were distinguished by a pro- 
mdon of blue patterns on a red ground, or red upon blue, arranged in stripes, 
r.hzag?, cheeks, and dots or circles . 3 There mast, therefore, have been as much 
wen. Til- m for dyers as there was for weavers; and it is possible that the two 
op- mi i.-ns Acre carried out by the same hands. We know nothing of the bakers, 
bundo-i*-, carriers, masons, and other artisans who supplied the necessities of the 
■■it ho : they were doubtless able to make two ends meet and nothing more, and 
if we -houM -•uweed some day in obtaining information about them, we shall 
probe Vy find that Iheir condition was as miserable as that of their Egyptian 
i*ohtt-jiip<'.inrio"'A The course of their lives was monotonous enough, except 
* hm. h wm broken at prescribed intervals by ihe ordinary festivals in honour 



OHALD.TSAN OYLINDEB EXHIBITING TRACES OF THE DIFFERENT 
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■ Y\ 'ih r< ge nl Jo tin- f.'uflfc called u kaumkes ” by the Greeks, and the methods employed in their 
i.,‘ m it. r;:;e, r- >- Hi t/rv. L<h Orajiucs Orientates dn VArt , vul. i. p. 120, et seq. ,• of. pp. 71S-720 of iho 
• it ■ i \%uv:: :>>r the -various mmlrs of waring the mantle. 

- T> t! , A A by i’aneli* r-Gudiii, from a heliogravure in Menaxt’s Catalogue de la collection tie ill da 
v-.I.j.pl. i, -No. 3. 

K'.'\ iun'uiu,f>ii{.-- give us an idea of the colours of Asiatic stuffs, in the absence of any infor- 
niiiiiu.i fn-ivi Ulinl'!«..m «mrocs. The most ancient oxample is furnished by the scene in the tomb of 
Kniiuinh -tpu, whuu wc see im Asiatic tribe bearing a present of Kohl to the prince of Bcni-Hasan 
M luaMLul-TitON, Jftmi'/itt ufn i It Vhgypte, etc., pis. ecelxi., ccelxii,, and vol. ii, pp. 410-112; Rosellini, 
IhmU'iu.ntl Strict, pis. xxvi.-xxviii. ; Lvvsivs, Bcnlim., x. 131-133; Gmffith-Newberuy, Beni- 
Ifamn, vol. i. pB. axx., xxxi, ; cf. pp. 4G3, 4G9 of the present work. This scene belongs to the XII th 
dvna-ty — that is io say, a little earlier than the period of Gudea at Lagash. [For the esteem in 
which these “ goodly Babylonish garments ” were held by other nations, cf. Joshua vii. 21 Tr.] 

< pp. sil-GLI of'tho present work for an account of the misories of artisans in Egypt. This 
y tr.lxu from a source belonging to ihe XII th or possibly the XIII th dynasty. We may assume, from 
the fact that the two civilizations were about on the same level, that the information supplied in this 
by the Egyptian monuments is generally applicable to the condition of Chaldean workmen 
oi the fame period. 
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of the gods of the city, or by the casual suspensions of work occasioned by 
the triumphant return of the king from some warlike expedition, or by his 
inauguration of a new temple. The gaiety of the people on such occasions was 
the more exuberant in proportion to the undisturbed monotony or misery of 
tiie days which preceded them. As soon, for in^tan^y* as f-kuloa loci brought 
to completion Ininnu. the house- of his patron Ningirsu, ** ho felt rein ve 1 from 
the strain and washed his hands. For seven days, no grain v,b bruised in the 
quern, the maid was the equal of her mistress, the servant walked in fh«. .-.nine 
rank as his master, the strong and the weak rested side by side in the city.”’ 
The world seemed topsy-turvy as during the Eomaa rfaiuruaiia; the classes 
mingled together, and the inferiors were probably accustomed to abuse the 
unusual licence which they momentarily enjoyed: when the tcsnwxl was over, 
social distinctions reasserted themselves, and each one fell back into his 
accustomed position. Life was not so pleasant in Oiialtkei* as in Egypt. The 
innumerable promissory notes, the receipted accounts, the cou tracts of sale and 
purchase — these cunningly drawn up deeds which have been deciphered by the 
hundred — reveal to us a people, greedy of gain, exacting, litigious, and almost 
exclusively absorbed by material concerns. The climate, too, variable and 
oppressive in summer and winter alike, imposed upon the (Jhahimrut painful 
exactions, and obliged him to work with an energy of which the majority of 
Egyptians would not have felt themselves capable. The (Jiuhheun. suffering 
greater and more prolonged hardships, earned more doubtless, but was not on 
this account, the happier. However lucrative his calling might be, it was not 
sufficiently so to supply him always with domesti'* necessities, and huh 
tradespeople and operatives were obliged to run into debt to supplement their 
straitened means. When they had once fallen into iim hands of the usurer, 
the exorbitant interest- which they had to pay kept them a long time in m< 
power. If when the bill fell due the re was nothing 1o meet if. it laid to V 
renewed under still more disastrous conditions ; as the pledge given wio usually 
the homestead, or the slave who assisted in the trade, or the garden which 
supplied food for the family, the mortgagor w'as reduced to the extreme of 
misery if lie could not satisfy his creditors. This plague of usury was not, 
moreover, confined to the towns ; it raged with equal violence in the country, 
and the farmers also became its victims. 1 2 

1 Statue B of Gudta, col. vii. 11. 20-31; cf. Hbi zey-Sakzec, Bifcsmvtrlts, pis. 27,18; Amiacu, 
Inscriptions of Telloh, in tho litcnrds of the last, 2nd eerie.-*, vol. ii, pp. S3, Si (cf, HnczEY-SABJTC, 
op. eit„ p. xii.) ; Jensek, Imclaiften (hr Kiinige , in tho KeiUckriftliche BViliothek, vul. iii*. pp, 4i , 42 ; 
of, p. 822 of tho present work for a description of tho Feast of Drmlctnnem in Egypt, as it was cele- 
brated at Deader ah. 

2 On the increase of the debt consequent upon failure to meet a bill, see pp. 750, 755 of the 
present work. 
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If, theoretically, the earth belonged to the gods, and under them to the 
kings, the latter hod made, and continued daily to make, such large concessions 
of it to their vassals, that the greater part of their domains were always in the 
hands of the nobles or private individuals. These could dispose of their 
landed property at pleasure, farm it out, sell it or distribute it among their 
heirs and friends. They paid on account of it a tax which varied at different 
epochs, but which was always burthensome ; but when they had once satisfied 
this exaction, and paid the dues which the temples might claim on behalf of the 
gods, neither the 8 tale nor any individual had the right to interfere in their 
administration of it, or put any restrictions upon them. Some proprietors 
cultivated their lands themselves — the poor by their own labour, the rich by 
the aid of some trustworthy slave whom they interested in the success of his 
farming by assigning him a certain percentage on the net return. Sometimes 
the binds were leased out in whole or in part to free peasants who relieved the 
proprietors of all the worry and risks of managing it themselves. A survey of 
the area of ouch state had been made at an early age, and the lots into which 
it had boon divided were registered on clay tablets containing the name of the 
proprietor as well as those of his neighbours, together with such indications 
of the features of the land, dykes, canals, rivers, and buildings as would 
serve to define its boundaries : rough plans accompanied the description, and 
in the most complicated instances interpreted it to the eye. 1 This survey 
was frequently repeated, and enabled the sovereign to arrange his scheme of 
taxation on a solid basis, and to calculate the product of it without material 
error. Gardens and groves of date-palms, together with large regions devoted 
to rough attempts at vegetable culture, were often to he met with, especially in 
tho neighbourhood of towns; these paid their contributions to the State, as 
well as the owners’ rent, in kind — in fruit, vegetables, and fresh or dried dates. 
The best soil was reserved for the growth of wheat and other cereals, and its 
extent was measured in terms of com; corn was also the standard in which the 
revenue was reckoned both in public and private contracts. 2 fcuch and such a 
field required about fifty litres of seed to the arura. 3 Another needed sixty- 
two or seventy- five according to the fertility of the land and its locality. 
Landed property was placed under the guardianship of the gods, and its 


i Seo the survey map of a vast property published by Father Sonran, Notes. d’Epi'jraplm, etc., 
in the Rfoutil dt: Trawuz, vol. xvi. pp. 36, 37. 

a With regard to this inode of measuring the value of a field, which was also employed in Lgyp 
{Mabpjseo, Eludes E m twmes, vol. ix. pp. 235-238), see OrPEBT-^BSA 

UAmrt* el lie U Chaldee, p. 91 : it is called in question oy Delitzsch and bis school (see, for the 
latest opinions, Bra seb, Dabylonnche Kndurru-Inschrifton, in the Bdtrdge znr Assynologw, vol. xx. 

pp. ISO, 131), , ‘ _ 

* [For ihe “ arura,” see p. 306, note S, of the present work.— T b.J n 
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transfer or cession was accompanied by formalities of a half-religions, half- 
musical character : the party giving delivery of it called clown upon the head 
of any one who would dare in the future to dispute the validity of the deed, 
imprecations of which the text was inserted on a portion of the surface of an 

egg-shaped nodule of flint, basalt, or other hard stone. 

These little monuments display on their cone-shaped end 
i a sel .ies of figures, sometimes arranged in two parallel 
divisions, sometimes scattered over the surface, which 
represent the deities invoked to watch over the 
sanctity of the contract. It was a kind of repre- 
sentation in miniature of the aspect which the 
heavens presented to the Chaldaeaus. The disks 
of the sun and moon, together with Venus- Ashtar, 
are the prominent elements in the scene: the 
zodiacal figures, or the symbols employed to 
represent them, are arranged in an apparent orbit 
around these— such as the Scorpion, the Bird, 
the Bog, the Thunderbolt of Eamman, the mace, 
the horned monsters, half hidden by the temples 
they guard, and the enormous Dragon who em- 
braces in his folds half the entire firmament. “ If 
ever, in the course of days, any one of the 
brothers, children, family, men or women, slaves or 
servants of the house, or any governor or functionary 
whatsoever, arises and intends to steal this field, and 
remove this landmark, either to make a gift of it to 
a god, or to assign it to a competitor, or to appropriate it to himself; if he 
modifies the area of it, the limits and the landmark ; if he divides it into 
portions, and if he says: ‘The field has no owner, since there has been no 
donation of it ; —if, from dread of the terrible imprecations which protect this 
stele and this field, he sends a fool, a deaf or blind person, a wicked wretch, an 
idiot, a stranger, or an ignorant one, and should cause this stele to be taken 



THE M1CIIAUX STONE.® 


1 The most ancieut specimen of these landmarks is the “ Michaux. Stone, * of 'which Opperl w as 
the first to recognize the* nature and value (Z-es Mesures de longueur ehezles ChaWens, in the Bulletin 
Arckddlogique de I'Athenxum Fran$ais, 1856, pp. 33-36) ; the generic name was “ kudurru,” “ huturra, 
which may be translated “ raised stone.” The number of them at the present lime is considerable. 
The translation of several will be found in Gppekt-Menant, Documents juridiques de V Assyria et de la 
Chaldee, pp. 81-138 ; and in Bebseb, Balylonische Kudurru-Inschriften, in the Beitr’dge ssur Amjriologic, 

vol. Ii. pp. 111-203. ... . . . . 

a Drawn by Faucher-Gudiu; of. Mnam, Monuments inedits, vol. i. pis. vu., lx . The original is 
in the medal cabinet of the Bibliothecae Nationals (Chabouielet, Catalogue general, p. 109, 
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away, 1 and should throw it into the water, cover it with dust, mutilate it by 

scratching it with a stone, "burn it in the fire and destroy it, or write anything 

else upon it, or carry it away to a place where it will he no longer seen, — this 

man, may Ann, Bel, Ea, the exalted lady, the great gods, cast upon him looks 

of wrath, may they destroy his strength, may they 

exterminate his race.” 2 All the immortals are associ- 

ated in this excommunication, and each one promises 

in his turn the aid of his power. Merodaeh, by whose 

spells the sick are restored, will inflict upon the MJMMs 

guilty one a dropsy which no incantation can cure 

Shamas, the supremo judge, will send forth 

against him one of his inexorable judgments, 

Sin, the inhabitant of the brilliant heavens, will 
cover him with leprosy as with a garment. Adar, 
the warrior, will break his weapons ; and Zamarna, 
the king of strifes, will not stand by him on the 
field of battle. Kamman will let loose his tern- 
pest upon his fields, and will overwhelm them. 

The whole band of the invisibles hold themselves 
ready to defend the rights of the proprietor against 

till attacks. In no part of the ancient world was " 

the sacred character of property so forcibly laid ^ - ^4 

down, or the possession of the soil more firmly 
secured by religion. 

In instruments of agriculture and modes of culti- the otheb side oe the 
ration Chakltea was no better off than Egypt. The michaux stone. 

rapidity with which the river rose in the spring, and its variable subsidence 
from year to year, furnished little inducement to the Ohaldmans to entrust 
to it the work of watering their lands; on the contrary, they were 
compelled to protect themselves from it, and to keep at a distance the 
volume of waters it brought clown. Each property, whether of square, 
triangular, or any other shape, was surrounded with a continuous earth- 
built barrier which bounded it on every side, and served at the same time 


TIIE OTHEK SIDE OJP THE 
MICIIAUX. STONE. 


* All the people enumerated in this passage inighL, in ignorance of what they were doing, he 
induced to tear up the stone, and unconsciously commit a sacrilege from which every Ghaldasan in his 
senses would have shrunk hack. The formula provides for such eases, and it secures that the curse 
shall fall not only on the irresponsible instruments, but reach the instigator of the crime, even when 
he had taken no actual part in the deed. 

* Gaillou Michawa , col. ii. 1. 1, col. iii. 1. 12, in Rawlinson, Tf. A, In sc., vol. i. pi. 60 ; of. Oppekt- 
JIenant, Documents jiiridiques de V Assy no et de la Chald&i, pp. 88—90; A. Bqisskb, haeliaTohes sitt 
quelques contrats Babylonians. , pp. 20, 27, 31-33. 
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as a rampart against the inundation. Rows of shadufs installed along the 
banks of the eanais or streams provided for the irrigation of the lands . 1 The 
fields were laid out like a chess-board, and the squares, separated from each 
other by earthen ridges, formed as it were so many basins: when the elevation 
of the ground arrested the flow of the waters, these were collected into reser- 
voirs, whence by the use of other shadufs they were raised to a higher level . 2 3 
The plough was nothing more than an obliquely placed mattock, whose handle 
was lengthened in order to harness oxen to it. Whilst the ploughman pressed 



TWO BOWS OP SHA&UPS ON THE HANK OP A RIVEB. 3 


scattered the seed in the furrow. A considerable capital was needed to- 
ensure success in agricultural undertakings: contracts were made for three 
years, and stipulated that payments should be made partly in metal and 
partly in the products of the soil. The farmer paid a small sum when 
entering iuto possession, and the remainder of the debt was gradually liqui- 
dated at the end of each twelve months, the payment being in silver one 
year, and in com the two following. The rent varied according to the 
quality of the soil and the facilities whiek it afforded for cultivation: a 
field, for instance, of three bushels was made to pay nine hundred measures, 
while another of ten bushels had only eighteen hundred to pay . 4 In many 
instances the peasant preferred to take the proprietor into partnership, the 

1 Xu Mesopotamia aud Clialdaia there may still he seen “everywhere ruins of ancient canals ; and 
there are also to he met with, in many places, ridges of earth, which s( retell for considerable distances 
in a straight line, and surround lauds perfectly level ” (Olivier, Voyage dans V Umpire Othoman, vol, ii 
p. 423). 

2 Herodotus, i. 193, indicates evidently the “ ahuduf” under the name itnKtovij lev; it is still 
employed, together with the “salrieh” (CaESNEV, Euphrates Expedition, voJ. i. p. 653; Layard, 
Nineveh and Babylon, p, 109), See p. 340 of the presout work for an illustration of the Egyptian 
shaduf. 

3 Drawn by Faucher-Chidin, from an Assyrian bas-relief from Koyunjik (La yard, The MonummU 
of Nineveh, 2nd series, pi. 15). 

4 Meissner, Beiirdge ziim alfbabybnisohen Pricatrechl , pp. 12, 13. 
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latter in sucli case providing all the expenses of cultivation, on the under- 
standing that he should receive two-thirds of the gross product. The tenant 
was obliged to administer the estate as a careful householder during the 
t erm of nis lease: he was to maintain the buildings and implements in good 
repair, to see that the hedges wore kept up, to keep the sbadufs in working 
order, and to secure the good condition of the watercourses . 1 2 He had rarely 
enough slaves to manage the business with profit: those he had purchased were 
sufficient, with the aid of his wives and children, to carry on ordinary operations, 



but when any pressure arose, especially at harvest-time, he had to seek else- 
where the additional labourers he required. The temples were the chief sources 
for the supply of these. The majority of the supplementary labourers 
were free men, who were hired out by their family, or engaged themselves for a 
fixed term, during which they were subject to a sort of slavery, the conditions 
of which were determined by law. The workman renounced his liberty for 
fifteen days, or a month, or for a whole year; lie disposed, so to speak, of a 
portion of his life to the provisional master of his choice, and if he did not enter 
upon his work at the day agreed upon, or if he showed himself inactive in the 
duties assigned to him, he was liable to severe punishment. He received in 
exchange for his labour his food, lodging, and clothing; and if an accident 
should occur to him during the term of his service, the law granted him an 

1 Bawunson, Cun. W. A. Insc.,vol. ii.pl. 1 4, 11. 29, 30, col. it. 11. 9-1 9, and Fe. Benqrmant, Etudes 
Arcadiennes , vol. ii. pp. 41, 45, vol, iii. p. 17; cf. Oppeut-Menant, Documents juridiques de V Assyria 
*et de la Chaldee, pp. 20-28. 

2 Brawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a Chaldean intaglio reproduced iu Lajahz). Introduction a 
I'lnstcire du mite public et des Mysteres de Niflira en Occident et en Orient, pL xxxiv. No. 5. The 
original is in the cabinet of medals in the Bibliotbeque Nationale (Chabogillet, Catalogue gdMral, 
No. 981). 
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indemnity in proportion to tlie injury ho had sustained . 1 His average wage was- 
from four to six shekels of silver per annum. He was also entitled by custom 
to another shekel in the form of a retaining fee, and ho could claim his pay, 
which was given to him mostly in corn, in monthly instalments, if his agree- 
ment, were for a considerable time, and daily if it were for a short period. 

Tlie mercenary never fell into the condition of the ordinary serf: he 
retained his rights as a man, and possessed in the person of the patron for 
whom he laboured, or whom he himself had selected, a defender of liis 

interests . 2 When he came 
to the end of his engage- 
ment, he returned to his 
family, and resumed his 
ordinary occupation until 
the next occasion. Many 
of the farmers in a small 
way earned thus, in a few 
weeks, sufficient means to 
supplement their own 
modest personal income. Others sought out more permanent occupations, 
and hired themselves out as regular farm-servants. 

The lands which neither the rise of the river nor the irrigation system 
could reach so as to render fit for agriculture, were reserved for the pasture 
of the flocks in the springtime, when they were covered with rich grass. 
The presence of lions in the neighbourhood, however, obliged the husbandmen 
to take precautions for the safety of their flocks. They constructed provisional 
enclosures into which the animals were driven every evening, when the 
pastures were too far off to allow of the flocks being brought back to the 
sheepfold. The chase was a favourite pastime among them, and few days 
passed without the hunter’s bringing back with him a young gazelle caught in 
a trap, or a Imre killed by an arrow. These formed substantial additions to- 
the larder’ for the Chaldmans do not seem to have kept about them, as the 
Egyptians did, such tamed animals as cranes or herons, gazelles or deer : 4 
they contented themselves with the useful species, oxen, asses, sheep, and 
goats. Some of the ancient monuments, cylinders, and clay tablets reproduce 

1 Gun. W. A. Inse.f vol. ii. pi. 10, col. iv. 11. 13-22; cf. Oppert-Menant, Document# juridiques, 
pp. 58, 59. 

* Meissner, Beitidye zum altbubylonisehen Privatrscht, pp. 10, 31. 

3 Dp, awn by Pauclier-Gudiu, from a green marble cylinder in the Louvre (A. m Longpepjeu, 
Notes des antiquity's M&yriennes, 2nd edit., p. 101, No. 481). 

4 See pp. 61-64 of the present worlc for an account of tlie flocks of gazelles owned by tlie 
Egyptians. Of. W. Horeno jon, On the Mammalia of the Assyrian Sculptures, in tlie Transactions of 
the Bilil Arch, Soc,, vol. v, p. 42, et se<p, 
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in a rough manner scenes from pastoral life . 1 The door of the fold opens, 
and we see a hock of goats sallying forth to the cracking of tho herdsman’s 
whip : when they reach the 
pasture they scatter over 
the meadows, and while the 
shepherd keeps his eye upon 
them, he plays upon his 
reed to the delight of his 
dog. In the mean time the 
farm -people are engaged in 
the careful preparation of 
the evening meal: two in- 
dividuals on opposite sides cooking : a quarrel . 5 

of tho hearth watch the pot 

boiling between them, while a baker, makes his dough into round cakes, 
Sometimes a quarrel breaks out among the comrades, and leads to a staud- 



SOUSES OB' PASTORAL LIFE IN CHAI.MA. 3 



up fight with the fists; or a lion, perhaps, in quest of a meal surprises 
and kills one of the bulls:* the shepherd runs np, his axe in his hand, 


1 MrvANT, EechcrcJtcs sur la Glyptique orientals, vol. i. pp. 205-210. 

a Drawn by Fanoher-Gudin, from ono of the terra-cotta plaques discovered by Loftus, 2 raveh and 

Epsearehes in Ghaldxa and Sueiana, p. 257. r , . . 

3 Drawn by Fuucher-Gudin, from a Chaldiean intaglio reproduced m LajaM>, production < 

heaven by the aid of his friend the eagle, while the pastoral scene below resembles m noaily . U 
s«r 1* GWique orientate, vol. i. P- 207, 

reproduction of a cylinder from the Lnynes collection, containing a representation of a bull attacked 
by a lion. 
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to contend bravely with the marauder for the possession of his beast. The 

. shepherd was accustomed to 

' - ^T-V / provide himself with assist- 

fj r ‘ V : i-’yftfe ** J ’■•1% ance in the shape of enor- 

| yryf M ]' tf 'i molls dogs, who had no more 

SUf; y|vJ hesitation in attacking beasts 

< I ip/j m °f prey than they had in 

\/h a ' pursuing game. In these 

1 1 , • Ml combats the natural courage 

•| f'TS T- 1 /ft f ■ j! of the shepherd was stimu- 

-•1 '.V'Y- ^ 1 1 j ^ ate d by interest: for he was 

'^‘^7 personally responsible for the 
1 safety of his flock, and if a 

-FIGHT WITH A. tION. 1 . , _ , 

lion should nnd an entrance 
into one of the enclosures, its guardian was mulcted out of his wages of a sum 

equivalent to tho damage aris- 

ing from his negligence. 2 3 Pish- TT^^77~ f L jU ' ■ ^ ""a 

ing was not so mucb a pastime /• ^*/« ^ •* \ 

as a source of livelihood; for j, , ''T . ** " fl 

fivsh occupied a high place in |*k; ? ;/ r *L f t /§'$' - d 

the hill of fare of the common !j - * %; ' Jj $\ ' '/ tit l 

folk. Caught by the line, net/ ■ ; .. 1 ; if 

or trap, it was dried in the sun, ) d’i ' 

smoked, or salted. 8 Tho chase •/• ' 

the great noble — the pursuit of y jjj 

the lion and the bear in the "vk Ii| 

wooded covers or the marshy Vm * J["3 a Vy" 

thickets of the river-bank; the v ^ k .< - " ,/r 

pursuit of tho gazelle, the ostrich, the dog w the leash . 4 

and bustard on tbe elevated 

plains or rocky table-lands of the desert. 5 * * The onager of Mesopotamia is a 


p:/ 

! V/. -y 4" 1 ! d 


' 

v &*** ' ; 

f% i 


,v» 




1 Drawn by Fauelier-Giidin, from one of the tern-cotta tablets discovered by Loftus, Travels in 
Chahltea, etc., p. 258. 

2 MeissHEII, j Beitriige sum altbubyloniscken Privairecht, pp. 18, 114. 

3 See p. 356 of tho present work for an account of tbe Chaldsean Ichtliyophagi. 

4 Drawn by Faucher-Cudin, from a terra-cotta tablet discovered by Sir H. Kawlinson in tho ruins 
of Babylon, and now in the British Museum. 1 

5 The ostrich is often represented on Assyrian monuments (W. Houghtost, The Birds of Assyrian 

Monuments, in tbe Transactions of the JBibl. Arch , Soc., vol. viii. pp. 100, 101, 133, pi. .si.), The pursuit 

of the ostrich and bustard is described by Xenophon (Anabasis, I. v, 1-3) during the march of the 

younger Gyrus across Mesopotamia. 
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very beautiful animal, with, its grey glossy 
coat, and its lively and rapid action. If it 
is disturbed, it gives forth a cry, kicks up its 
heels, and dashes oif *. when at a safe distance, 
it stops, turns round, and faces its pursuer : 
as soon as he approaches, it starts off again, 
stops, and takes to its heels again, continu- 
ing this procedure as long as it is followed. 

The Ohaldteans found it difficult to catch by 
the aid of dogs, but they could bring it down 
by arrows, or perhaps catch it alive by strata- 
gem. A running noose was thrown round its 
neck, and two men held the ends of the ropes. 

The animal struggled, made a rush, and 
attempted to bite, but its efforts tended only 
to tighten the noose still more firmly, and it at 
length gave in, half strangled; after alternating struggles and suffocating 



nTTiT.T)7KAW CARUYING A VISE. 1 



i Drawn by Faueher-Gudin, from one of the 
in ChaUma, etc,, p. 260. 

* Drawn by Faucbter-Gudin, from the Assyrian 
pi 54 No 3). See p. 559 of the present work for 


terra-cotta tablets discovered by Loftus, Travels 


bas-relief of Nimrod (cf. Plage, Mnive et V Assyria, 
an illustration of onagers pierced by arrows in the 
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paroxysms, it became somewhat calmer, and allowed itself to be led . 1 It 
was finally tamed, if not to the extent of becoming useful in agriculture, at 
least for the purposes of war : before the horse was known in Chaldiea, it was 
used to draw the chariot . 2 The original habitat of the horse was the great 
table-lands of Central Asia: it is doubtful whether it was brought suddenly 
into the region of the Tigrus and Euphrates by some barbaric invasion, or 
whether it was passed on from tribe to tribe, and thus gradually reached that 
country . 3 It soon became acclimatized, and its cross-breeding with the ass 
led for centuries to the production of magnificent mules. The horse was 
known to the kings of Lagash, who used it in harness . 4 The sovereigns of 
neighbouring cities were also acquainted with it, but it seems to have been 
employed solely by the upper classes of society, and never to have been 
generally used in the war-chariot or as a charger in cavalry operations. 

The Olialdmans carried agriculture to a high degree of perfection, and 
succeeded in obtaining from the soil everything it could be made to yield. 
Their methods, transmitted in the first place to the Greeks, and afterwards 
to the Arabs, were perpetuated long after their civilization had disappeared, 
and were even practised by the people of Irak under the Abbasside Caliphs . 5 
Agricultural treatises on clay, which contained an account of these matters, 
were deposited in one or other of the sacred libraries in which the priests 
of each city were long accustomed to collect together documents from every 
source on which they could lay their hands. There were to be found in each 
of these collections a certain number of works which were unique, either 
because the authors were natives of the city, or because all copies of them 
had been destroyed in the course of centuries — the Epic of Gilgames, for 
instance, at Uruk ; a history of the Creation, and of the battles of the gods 

1 See Xenophon, Anabasis, T. v. 2, from whom I take this description of the character of the animal. 
The onager is now rare in this region, but it has not, as was believed, entirely disappeared, and 
several modern travellers hove come across it (Lafard, Nineveh, and its Remains, vol. i. pp. .‘123, 321). 

2 Of. p. 650 of the present work for an account of the onagers harnessed to the chariot of the 

Sun. 

3 For the principal views on this question, see Pi^tkkjient, Lee Chevaux dans les temps pnf- 
Msioriques et historiques, pp. 355-358; of. W. Houghton, On the Mammalia of the Assyrian Sculptures, 
in ihe Transactions of the Bill. Arch. Soe., vol. v. pp. 50-52. 

4 Tliis was, at least, the opinion of Mous. Heuzey ( Reconstruction parlieUe do la Sidle du roi 
’Eannadou, dite Bicle des Vautours, in the Gomvptcs Rendus de VAcad. des Jnsc. et Belles-Lettres, 1803, 
vol. xx. p, 2G5): the portion of the stele containing the animals has been destroyed. 

5 The “ Nabatean Agriculture ” of Ibu Wahshiyah contains an echo of these ancient methods. 
“ It is possible that ihe method which is taught in them goes actually back, as far as the processes are 
concerned, to the most ancient periods of Assyria ; just as the Agrimensores latini, so recent in regard 
to the editing of them, have preserved for us customs aud ceremonies which can be explained only by 
the ‘JBrahmanas * of India, and which are consequently associated with the earliest ages of the Aryan, 
race ” (E. Ren ax, Mdmoire sur Vuge du lime inlitul€ Agriculture Nabat&nne, p. 3S). Gutsclimid will 
scarcely allow the existence of anything of Babylonian origin In this work ( Kleine-Schriften , vol. ii, 
pp. 568-753). 
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witli the monsters at Kuiha : all of them had their special collections of hymns- 
or psalms, religious and magical formulas, their lists of words and grammatical 
phraseology, their glossaries and syllabaries, which enabled them to under- 
stand and translate texts drawn up in Sumerian, or to decipher those whose 
writing presented more than ordinary difficulty . 1 In these libraries there was, 
we find, as in the inscriptions of Egypt, a complete literature, of which only 
some shattered fragments have come down to us. The little we are able to 
examine has produced upon our modern investigators a complex impression, 
in which astonishment rather than admiration contends with a sense of 
tediousness . 3 There may he recognized here and there, among the wearisome 
successions of phrases, with their rugged proper names, episodes which seem 
something like a Chaideean u Genesis ” or “ Veda ; ” now and then a bold 
flight of fancy, a sudden exaltation of thought, or a felicitous expression, 
arrests the attention and holds it captive for a time. In the narrative of 
the adventures of Gilgames, for instance, there is a certain nobility of 
character, and the sequence of events, in their natural and marvellous deve- 
lopment, are handled with gravity and freedom : if we sometimes encounter 
episodes which provoke a smile or excite our repugnance, we must take into 
account the rudeness of the age with which they deal, and remember that 
the men and gods of the later Homeric epic are not a whit behind the 
heroes of Babylonian story in coarseness. The recognition of divine omni- 
potence, and the keenly felt afflictions of the soul, awakened in the Chaldaeau 
psalmist feelings of adoration and penitence which still find, in spite of the 
differences of religion, an echo in our own hearts ; and the unknown scribe, 
who related the story of the descent of Ishtar to the infernal regions, was 
able to express with a certain gloomy energy the miseries of the “Land 
without return .” 3 These instances are to be regarded, however, as excep- 
tional: the bulk of Chaldsean literature seems nothing more than a heap 
of pretentious trash, in which even the best-equipped reader can see no 
meaning, or, if he can, it is of such a character as to seem unworthy of record. 
His judgment is natural in the circumstances, for the ancient East is not, 
like Greece and Italy, the dead of yesterday whose soul still hovers around 

1 For information on the temple libraries, see Satce, Babylonian Literature, p. 9, et seq., who was 
inclined to think that they were accessible, like our own public libraries, to the bulk of the people. 
This lias not been verified, an d does not seem probable (Tiffins, Babylonisch-Assyrische QesoMehte , p. 582). 

a i^iio genB e of tediousness predominates, in tbe severe judgment of Gutschmid on llm subject— 
“der niederdruckendon Ode der ninevitisohen Biedermaicrpoesic aus Sardanapal’s Bibliothek” 
(Neue Beitrane sur GescMehU des Men Orients, p. 45, note). Enthusiasm, on the other hand, marks 
that of Hommel (Qeschickte Babylonians nnd Assyrians, p. 262, et seq.). Bezold (. Kursgef asster UelerUielt 
iiber die Balylonisch-Assijrische Literatur, p. 193) recommends a suspension of judgment until the 
poetical texts have been completely explained and interpreted from a philological standpoint. ■ 

* See the legend of Gilgames, pp. 575-587 of the present work ; the “Descent of Ishtar ” pp, 69 3- 
696; and the hymns and psalms, pp. 633-636, 644, 654-658, 682, 683. 
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us, and whose legacies constitute more than the half of our patrimony: 
on the contrary, it was buried soul and body, gods and cities, men and 
circumstances, ages ago, and even its heirs, in the lapse of years, have become 
extinct. In proportion as we are able to bring its civilization to light, we 
become more and more conscious that we have little or nothing in common 
with it. Its laws and customs, its methods of action and its modes of thought, 
are so far apart from those of the present day, that they seem to us to belong 
to a humanity utterly different from our own. The names of its deities do 
not appeal to our imagination like those of the Olympian cycle, and no 
traditional respect serves to do away with the sense of uncouthness which 
we experience from the jingle of syllables which enter into them. Its artists 
did not regard the world from the same point of view as we do, and its 
writers, drawing their inspiration from an entirely different source, made use 
of obsolete methods to express their feelings and co-ordinate their ideas. 
It thus happens that while we understand to a shade the classical language 
of the Greeks and Homans, and can read their works almost without effort, 
the groat primitive literatures of the world, the Egyptian and Ohaldoean, 
have nothing to offer us for the most part but a sequence of problems to 
solve or of enigmas to unriddle with patience. How many phrases, how many 
words at which we stumble, require a painstaking analysis before we can 
make ourselves master of their meaning! And even when we have deter- 
mined to our satisfaction their literal signification, what a number of 
excursions we must make in the domain of religious, ethical, and political 
history before we can compel them to render up to us their full import, 
or make them as intelligible to others as they are to ourselves ! When so 
many commentaries are required to interpret the thought of an individual 
or a people, some difficulty must be experienced in estimating* the value of 
the expression which they have given to it. Elements of beauty were 
certainly, and perhaps are still, within it; hut in proportion as we clear away 
the rubbish which encumbers it, the mass of glossaries necessary to interpret 
it fall in and bury it so as to stifle it afresh. 

While the obstacles to our appreciation of Ghaldman literature are of such 
a serious character, we are much more at homo in our efforts to estimate the 
extent and depth of their scientific knowledge. They wore as well versed as 
the Egyptians, but not more, in arithmetic and geometry in as far as these 
had an application to the affairs of everyday life; the difference between 
the two peoples consisted chiefly in their respective numerical systems — the 
Egyptians employing almost exclusively the decimal system of notation, 
while the Chaldaeans combined its use with the duodecimal. To express 
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the units, they marie use of so many vertical “nails” placed one after, or 
above, each other, thus i. n. nr, w, etc.; tens were represented by bent 
brackets 4, 4£, 444\, up to 60 ; beyond this figure they had the choice of 
two methods of notation; they could express the further tens by the con- 
tinuous additions of brackets thus, or they could represent 50 by a vertical 
“ nail,” and add for every additional ten a bracket to the right of it, thus : 
K ^0, |<X 70. The notation of a hundred was represented hy the vertical 
‘‘nail” with a horizontal stroke to the right thus and the number of 
hundreds by the symbols placed before this sign, thus J{- 100, fff- 200, |]Jf~ 
800, etc.: a thousand was written <f-, i.e. ten times one hundred, and the 
series of thousands by the combination of different notations which served to 
express units, tens, and hundreds. They subdivided the unit, moreover, into 
sixty equal parts, and each of these parts into sixty further equal subdivisions, 
and this system of fractions was used in all kinds of qnantitive measurements. 
The fathom, the foot and its square, talents and bushels, the complete system 
of Chaldsean weights and measures, were based on the intimate alliance and 
parallel use of the decimal and duodecimal systems of notation. The sixtieth 
was more frequently employed than the hundredth when largo quantities were 
in question : it was called a “ soss,” and ten sosses were equal to a “ ner,” 
while sixty ners were equivalent to a “ sar ; ” the series, sosses, ners, anti 
sars, being employed in all estimations of values. Years and measures of 
length were reckoned in sosses, while talents and bushels were measured 
in sosses and sars. The fact that these subdivisions were all divisible by 
10 or 12, rendered calculations by means of them easy to the merchant 
and workmen as well as to the mathematical expert. 1 * * * * * * The glimpses 
that we have been able to obtain up to the present of Chaldtean scientific 
methods indicate that they were on a low level, but they were sufficiently 
advanced to furnish practical rales for application in everyday affairs : 
helps to memory of different kinds, lists of figures with their names 
phonetically rendered in Sumerian and Semitic speech, 8 tables of squares 

1 The mathematical knowledge of Ghaldmans and Assyrians, and thoir system of weights and 

measures, have been elucidated chiefly by Oppert in a long series of articles, of which the earliest 

deals with the Memres de longeur chez les Chald&ns (in the Bulletin Arelu&ilogiqw de V Athenaeum. 

Franguis, 1836, pp. 33-36), and the most important with VBtalon des Mesurea Aseynennes flxtf par Its 

ic.xtes cmdifurmes (in the Journ. Asiatique, 1872, vol, xx. pp. 157-177, and 1874, vol. iv. pp. 417-186). 

Tlio subject has called iorth a considerable number of works (Fa. Lenormant, Essai sur un Document 
mathe'maiique chalde'en, etc., 1868) and discussions, in which Oppert, Lepsias ( Die Bdbyloniseh - 
Assyrischen Lungem asse nach der Tafel von Seukeveh, 1877), and Aurfes (Essat sur le Systems nuftrique 
Assyria^ in the Eecueil de Travaux, vol. iii. p. 27, vol. iv. pp. 157-220, vol. v, pp. 139-J56, vol. vi, 
pp. 81-96, vol. vii.„pp. 8-15, 49-82, vol. viii. pp. 150-158, etc.) look part. 

B Seo the lists of numbers and thoir names in Sumerian and Assyrian in Fit. Lenoumakt, Eludes 
Accadienne a, vol. iii. pp. 225, 226 ; and in Pitches, The Akkadian Numerals, in the Proceedings of the 

Dihl Arch. Soc„ vol. iv., 1881-82, pp. 111-117. 
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.and cubes , 1 and rudimentary formulas and figures for land-surveying, 
furnished sufficient instructions to enable any one to make complicated 
calculations in a ready maimer, and to work out in figures, with, tolerable 
accuracy, the superficial area of irregularly shaped plots of land. The 
Chaldseans could draw out, with a fair amount of exactness, plans of 
properties or of towns , 2 and their ambition impelled them even to attempt 
to make maps of the world. The latter were, it is true, but rough sketches, 
in which mythological beliefs vitiated the information which merchants 
and soldiers had collected in their journeys. The earth was represented 
as a disk surrounded by the oeean stream : Chaldsea took up the greater 
part of it, and foreign countries did not appear in it at all, or held a posi- 
tion out in the cold at its extremities. Actual knowledge was woven in an 
extraordinary manner with mystic considerations, in which the virtues of 
numbers, their connections with the gods, and the application of geometrical 
diagrams to the prediction of the future, played au important part . 3 We 
know what a brilliant fortune these speculations attained in after-years, and 
the firm hold they obtained for centuries over Western nations, as formerly 
over the East. It was not in arithmetic and geometry alone, moreover, that 
the Ckaldueans were led away by such deceits: each branch of science in its 
turn was vitiated by them, and, indeed, it could hardly be otherwise when 
we come to consider the Chalclsean outlook upon the universe. Its operations, 
in their eyes, were not carried on under impersonal and unswerving laws, 
but by voluntary and rational agents, swayed by an inexorable fate against 
which they dared not rebel, but still free enough and powerful enough to 
avert by magic the decrees of destiny, or at least to retard their execution. 
Prom this conception of things each subordinate science was obliged to make 
its investigations in two perfectly distinct regions: it had at first to deter- 
mine the material facts within its competence — such as the position of the 
stars, for instance, or the symptoms of a malady; it had then to dis- 
cover the beings which revealed themselves through these material manifes- 
tations, their names and their characteristics. When once it had obtained this 
information, and could lay its hands upon them, it could compel them to 
work on its behalf: science was thus nothing else than the application of 
magic to a particular class of phenomena. 

5 These came from Sankereh, see Lenoestaot, Teastes Cundiformes, pp. 219-225, and Kawlinson, 
W. A. Insc., vol. iv. pi. 40, Nos. 3, 2. 

2 Of. the portion of a plan published by Pinches (fin a Cuneiform Inscription relating to the Capture 
•of Babylon s in the Transactions of the Bill. Arch. Soc., vol. vii. p. 152), which is said to represent a 
part of Babylon named Tuma, near the (b Great Gate of the Sun.” Father Schell discovered a survey 
with geometrical figures; of. p, 763, note 1, of the present work. 

s Such was the fragment of the treatise, with figures, published by Sayce, Babylonian Augury by 
means of Geometrical Figures, in the Transactions of the Bibl. Arch. Soo., vol. iv, pp. 302-334. 
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The number of astronomical facts with which the Chaldeans had made 
themselves acquainted was considerable. It was a question in ancient times 
whether they or the Egyptians had been the first to carry their investigations 
into the infinite depths 
of celestial space : when 
it came to be a question 
as to which of the two 
peoples had made the 
greater progress in this 
branch of knowledge, all 
hesitation vanished, and 
the pre-eminence was ac- 
corded by the ancients 
to the priests of Babylon 
rather than to those of 
Heliopolis and Memphis . 1 
The Chaldseans had con- 
ducted astronomical ob- 
servations from remote 
antiquity . 2 Callisfchenes 
collected and sent to his uncle Aristotle a number of these observations, 
of which the oldest had been made nineteen hundred and three years 
before his time — that is, about the middle of the twenty-third century 
before our era : 4 he could have transcribed many of a still earlier date 
if the archives of Babylon had been fully accessible to him. The Chaldean 
priests had been accustomed from an early date to record on their clay 
tablets the aspect of the heavens and the changes which took place in 
them night after night, the appearance of the constellations, their com- 
parative brilliancy, the precise moments of their rising and setting and 
culmination, together with the more or less rapid movements of the 

1 Clement of Alexandria (Stromata, i. 16, § 74), Lncien (Be Astrologiu, § 3-9), Diogenes Laertius 
{ Proasmium to his Lives of the Philosophers, § 11), Mocrobius (The Bream of Soipio,i.2 1, § 9), attribute 
the origin of astronomy to the Egyptians, and Diodorus Siculus asserts that they were the teachers of 
the Babylonians ; Josephus (Ant. Jud i. 8, 2) maintains, on the contrary, that the Egyptians were the 
pupils of the Chaldteans. 

3 Epigenes asserts that their observations extended back to 720,000 years before the time of 
Alexander, while Berossus and Oritodemus limit thoir antiquity to 490,000 years (Puinv, JJist. Nat., 
viL 57), which was further reduced to 473,000 years by Diodorus (ii. 3Z), to 470,000 by Cicero (Be 
Birina, Hone, i. 19), and to 270,000 by Hipparchus. 

3 Drawn by Faucher-Ghidin, from a sketch by Pnrsfiit, J Vine JBdbylonische Landkarte, in the JSeif- 
sclmftfiir AssyrioJogie, vol, iv. p. 369. 

* The number 3903 is merely introduced! byway of correction in the text of Simplicius (Com- 
mentary on the Be Cash of Aristotle, p. 503 a), to whom we are indebted, after Porphyry, for the 
account of the observations sent by Callisthenes to Aristotle. 
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planets, and their motions towards or from one another. To their unaided 
eyes, sharpened by practice and favoured by the transparency of the air, 
many stars were visible, as to the Egyptians, which, we can perceive only 
by the aid of the telescope. These tbonsands of brilliant bodies, scattered 
apparently at random over the face of the sky, moved, however, with perfect 
regularity, and the period between their departure from and their return to 
the same point in the heavens was determined at an early date : their position 
could be predicted at any hour, their course in the firmament being traced so 
accurately that its various stages were marked out and indicated beforehand. 
The moon, they discovered, had to complete two hundred and twenty-three 
revolutions of twenty-nine days and a half each, before it returned to the 
point from which it had set out. This period of its career being accomplished, 
it began a second of equal length, then a third, and so on, in an infinite 
series, during which it traversed the same celestial houses and repeated in 
them tho same acts of its life: all the eclipses which it had undergone in 
one period would again afflict it in another, and would be manifest in the 
same places of the earth in the same order of time . 1 Whether they ascribed 
these eclipses to some mechanical cause, or regarded them as so many 
unfortunate attacks made upon Sin by the seven , 2 they recognized their 
periodical character, and they were acquainted with the system of the two- 
hundred and twenty-three lunations by which their occurrence and duration 
could be predicted. Further observations encouraged the astronomers to 
endeavour to do for the sun what they had so successfully accomplished m 
regard to the moon. No long experience was needed to discover the fact that 
the majority of solar eclipses were followed some fourteen days anrl a half 
after by an eclipse of the moon ; but they were unable to take sufficient 
advantage of this experience to predict with certainty the instant of a future 
eclipse of the sun, although they had been so struck with the connection of 
the two phenomena as to believe that they were in a position to announce 
it approximately . 3 They were frequently deceived in their predictions, and 
more than one eclipse which they had promised did not take place at the 
time expected : 4 but their successful prognostications were sufficiently frequent 

1 This period of two hundred and twenty-threa lunations is that described by Ptolemy in the fourth 
book of his "Astronomy,” in which he deals with the average motion of tho moon. The Cliuldasans 
seem not to have been able to make a skilful use of it, for their books indicate tiro occurrence of lunar 
eclipses outside the predicted periods (Rawlinson, W. A. Imc. t vol.iii, pi. SI, No. 7, and pi. 55, No, 1). 

2 The mythological interpretation seems to have been still prevalent in the treatise published by 
Rawm^boh, TF. A. Jnsc., vol. iii. pi. 63, col. ii. 11. 15, 10 ; cf. LenokMaxt, Las Origines de VMstoire , 
vol. i. p. 526. 

3 Tannery is of opinion that the Chaldseans must have predicted eclipses of tho sun by means 
of the period of two hundred and twenty-three lunations, and shows by what a simple means they 
could have arrived at it ( Pour VMstoire de la Science Hellene; de Thales a Empddode, pp. 57-GO). 

* An astronomer mentions, in the time of Assurbanipal, that on the 28th, 29th, and 30th of the month 
he prepared for the observation of an eclipse ; but tho sun continued brilliant, and the eclipse did not 
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to console them for Iheir failures, and to maintain tlic respect of the people 
and the rulers for their knowledge. Their years were vague years of three 
hundred and sixty days. The twelve equal months of which they were 
composed bore names which were borrowed, on the one hand, from events In 
civil life, such as Simanu,” from the making ol brick, and * c Addarn,” from 
the sowing of seed, and, on the other, from mythological occurrences whose 
origin is still obscure, such as “Nisanu,” from the aliar of Ea, nud “ISlal,” 
from a message of Islitar . 1 The adjustment of this year to astronomical 
demands was roughly carried out by the addition of a month every six 
years, which was called a second Adar, Elul, or Nisan, according to the 
place in nhicli if was intercalated . 2 The neglect of the hours and minutes 
in their calculation of the length of the year became with them, as with 
the Egyptians, a source of serious embarrassment, and we are still ignorant 
as to the means employed to meet the difficulty. The months had relations 
to the signs of the zodiac, and the days composing them were made up 
of twelve double hours each. The Chaldmans had invented two instruments, 
both of thorn of a simple character, to measure time — the clepsydra anil 
the solar clock, the latter of which in. later times became the source of 
the Greek ,f polos.” The sun-dial served to determine a number of simple 
facts which were indispensable in astronomical calculations, such as the four 
cardinal points, the meridian of the place, the solstitial and equinoctial epochs, 
and the elevation of the pole at the position of observation. The construction 
of the sun-dial and clepsydra, if not of the polos also, is doubtless to bo 
referred back to a very ancient date, but none of the texts already brought 
to light makes mention of the employment of these instruments . 8 

tab* place (IT. A, Line., vol. iii. pi. 51, d; cf. Fox Talbot, On an Ancient Eclftse, in tile Transactions 
of the Bill Arch. Son., vol. i. p. 15 ; Oppeet, in the Journ. Asialique , 1871, vol. xviii. p. 07; Sayce, 
A*lrunou)ij aiul Astrology of the Babylonians, in the Transactions of the Bibl. Arcli. Soc„ vol. iii. pp. 
2;;:;, 284; (Smith, Assyrian Disco cedes, p. 409). 

1 See the bilingual list published for the first tirno by Nonius, Assyrian Dictionary , vol. i. p. 50, 
as well as the explanations given by Sayci, Astronomy and Astrology of the Babylonians, in the Trans- 
actions of the Bibl. Arch. Sue., vol. iii. p. 100, et seq. ; and by Leyoioiant, Les Origines de VHishire , 
vol. i. pi. cxl, et, seq., and p. 598, ot seq. 

2 Willi regard to the intercalated month, see Sayce, Op.cit, in the Transactions of the Bibl Arch. 
Son., vol . iii. p. 160 : wo had occasion, at p. 676 of the present work, to refer to the features or ceremonies 
in which the king took part during the second Elul. The fragment of a calendar indicating a 
triple intercalation was published by Eawlinson, W. A. Insc., vol. iii. pi. 56, No. 5. Tlic latest, and, 
as far as the period of the (Second Chaldman Empire is concerned, the most successful attempt to fix 
the epochs of intercalation, is that of Ed. Mauler, Der Schalteydus der Babylmvier, in the Zeitscfmft 
fur Jssyriologie, vol. is. pp. 42-61. 

3 Herodotus (ii. 3 09) formally attributes the invention of the sun-dial and polos to the Babylonians : 
iroXov pkv yap /cal yv&ftava, uai ra Sddeica pc-pea rvjs Tjfiepas irctpa B b/JuAmHgjv tpadov ot EAX'iives. The 
41 polos ” was a solar clock. It consisted of a concave hemisphere with a style rising from its centre ; 
the shadow of the style described every day an arc of a circle parallel to the equator, and llie daily 
parallels were divided into twelve or twenty-four equal parts. Smith discovered, in the palace of 
Sennacherib at Eoyunjik, a portion of an astrolabe, which is now in the British Museum {Assyrian 
Discoveries , pp. 407, 40S). 
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All these discoveries, which constitute in our eyes the scientific patrimony 
of the Chakheans, were regarded by themselves as the least important results 
of their investigations. 1 Did they not know, thanks to these investigations, 
that the stars shone for other purposes than to lighten up the nights — to rule, 
in fact, the destinies of men and kings, and, in ruling that of kings, to deter- 
mine the fortunes of empires ? Their earliest astronomers, by their assiduous 
contemplation of the nightly heavens, had come to the conclusion that the 
vicissitudes of the heavenly bodies wore in fixed relations with mundane 
phenomena and events. If Mercury, for instance, displayed an unusual 
brilliancy at his rising, and his disk appeared as a two-edged sword, riches 
and abundance, due to the position of the luminous halo which surrounded 
him, would be scattered over Chaldrea, while discords would cease therein, 
and justice would triumph over iniquity. 2 The first observer who was struck 
by this coincidence noted it down; his successors confirmed his observations, 
and at length deduced, in the process of the years, from their accumulated 
knowledge, a general law. Henceforward, each time that Mercury assumed 
the same aspect it was of favourable augury, and kings and their subjects 
became the recipients of his bounty. As long as he maintained this appearance 
no foreign ruler could install himself in Chaldaaa, tyranny would he divided 
against itself, -equity would prevail, and a strong monarch bear sway; while 
the landholders and the king would be confirmed in their privileges, and 
obedience, together with tranquillity, would rule everywhere in the land. 
The number of these observations increased to suck a degree that it was found 
necessary to classify them methodically to avoid confusion. Tables of them 
were drawn up, in which the reader could see at one and the same moment 
the aspect of the heavens on such and such a night and hour, and the 
corresponding events either then happeuing, or about to happen, in Ckaldaea, 
Syria, or some foreign land. 3 If, for instance, the moon displayed the same 
appearance on the 1st and 27th of the month, Elam was threatened; but 

1 A classification of astrological works, of wiiicli there is a, collection in tho British Museum, 
was made for tno first time by Fu. Len'ormano.', Eseai de Commentaire sur les fragments cosimyontgues 
de Iterate, i>p. 25-80; the rest have been examined and translated in part by Sayue, Astronomy and 
Astrology of the Babylonians, with Translations of the Tablets relating to these Subjects . in the Transaction* 
of the Iiibl. Arch. Hoc., voi. iii. 115-839; and a summary of the results to which the ChahUean 
astrologers had como is given by Lenohmant, La Divination el la Science de s Triages chez les Chaldeans, 
pp. 1-15. 

- W. A. Lise,, vol. iii. pi. 52, No. 1, 11. 1-17; of. Sayce, op. cit., pp. 193, 194, where the name of the 
planet Giittam in rendered Jupiter, contrary to the opinion of Oppert (Tabhtles Assyriennes, in the 
Journal Asialique , 1S/1, vol. viii. p. 445, and Un Annunire Astvonomigue Babylonian, in the Journal 
Asiutique, 1890, vol. xvi. pp. 519, 520). Jensen (Die Kosmologie Her Babul, onier, pp. 131, 132) identified 
Giittam with Mars. 

3 Seethe portents drawn from the conjunction of the sun and moon at different dates, fin curable 
(TF. A. rase., vol. iii. pi. 58, No. 11, 13. 9—14) or unfavourable to Akkad (ibid., vol. iii. pi. 58, No. 12. 
11. 3-11), but favourable to Elam and Phoenicia. 
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“it 1 lie Stiii, at his sotting, appears double his usual size, with three group* 
ol bluish rays, the iking of Ohaldaia is mined.” 1 To the indications of the 
heavenly bodies, the Ckahkcaus added the portents which could bo deduced 
from atmospheric phenomena: 3 if ifc thundered on the 27tii of Tanimuz, the 
wheat -iiarvGst would be excellent and the produce of the cars magnificent; 
but if this should occur six days later, that is, on the 2nd of Abu, floods and 
rams were to be apprehended in a short time, together with the death rf the. 
king and in** division of his empire. 3 It \uis not for nothing that the sun and 
union surrounded themselves in the evening with blood-red vapours or veiled 
themselves in dark clouds; that they grew suddenly pale or red after having 
been intensely bright; that unexpected fires blazed out on the confines of the 
air, and that on certain nights the stars seemed to have become detached 
from the firmament and to be falling upon the earth. These prodigies were 
so many warnings granted by the gods to the people and their kings before 
great crises in human affairs: the astronomer investigated and interpreted 
them, and his predictions had a greater influence than we are prepared to 
believe upon the fortunes of individuals and even of states. The rulers 
consulted and imposed upon the astronomers the duty of selecting the most 
favourable moment for the execution of the projects they had in view. From 
an early date each temple contained a library of astrological writings, where 
the people might find, drawn up as in a code, the signs which boro upon their 
destinies. 1 One of these libraries, consisting of not loss than seventy clay 
tablets, is considered to have been first drawn up in the reign of Sargon of 
Amide, 5 but to have been so modified and enriched with new examples from 
time to time that the original is well-nigh lost. This was the classical work 
on the subject, in the VIi tk century before our era, and the astronomers-royal, 
to whom applications were accustomed to bo made to explain a natural pheno- 
menon or a prodigy, drew their answers ready-made from it. 6 Astronomy, as 


a Rawlixmjx, W. A . Inse.. vol. iii. |)1. 04, No. 7, 1. 57; of. Fr. Lewiwam 1 , La Diti nation cl la 
Srieiw die: hs Ch:dd<’en% p. S, No. 1; and for solar portents. Ilf A ■ lose., vol. ii*. pi. 09, 15 recto, 
1. 1 ; ci". , S at cl 1 , The Astronomy and Astrology of the Babylonians, p. 224; Fb. Lknokmaxt, op. oil., p. 8, 
N.>. i. 

- Fii. Llaoilvaxt, op. ait, pp. 65, at aeq. 

" Fn. Lvxoi:?uwr, up. ciL, pp. 73, 71. 

1 Fr. Lr.voLCtA.vr, op. til, pp- 33, at .-.eq. None of these works has come down to us in its entirety, 
but vre are in possession of tiie table of contents of one of them, which contained not less than twenty- 
live tablets, and which was placed in tko library of Assurbanipal at Nineveh ( IK A. Inna . vol. ili. pi. 
52, 53 ; of. Saycje, Astronomy and Astrology of the Babylonians, in the Transactions of the Bill Arch. Sue., 
vol. iii. pp. 153 -160). We may estimate, from the summary which it has preserved for us, the amount 
of work and the n umber of observations which the Chaldean, and afterwards the Assyrian, astronomers 
must have accomplished during the centuries to make up the materials of their science. 

s At least, the examples are taken from the life of this monarch and from that of his sou and 
bucccssov, N uranism ; of. pp. 598, 599 of the present work. 

« Fr. Lonormanfc thinks that this work, in its modified form, was that which fiensaoB translated 
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thus understood, was not merely the queen of sciences, it was the mistress of 
the world: taught secretly in the temples, its adepts — at least, those who 
had passed through the regular curriculum of study which it required— 
became almost a distinct class in society. The occupation was a lucrative 
one, and its accomplished professors had numerous rivals whose educational 
antecedents were unknown, but who excited the envy of the experts in their 
trading upon the credulity of the people. These quacks went about the 
country drawing up horoscopes, and arranging schemes of birthday prognosti- 
cations, of which the majority were without any authentic warranty. The 
law sometimes took note of the fact that they were competing with the 
official experts, and interfered with their business : but if they happened to 
be exiled from one city, they found some neighbouring one ready to receive 
them. 

Ckaldtea abounded with soothsayers and necromancers no less than with 
astrologers; she possessed no real school of medicine, such as we find in 
Egypt, in which were taught rational methods of diagnosing maladies and of 
curing them by the use of simplest The Chaldeeans were content to confide 
the care of their bodies to sorcerers and exorcists, who were experts in the art 
of casting out demons and spirits, whose presence in a living being brought 
about those disorders to which humanity is prone. The facial expression of the 
patient during the crisis, the words which escaped from him in delirium, were, 
for these clever individuals, so many signs revealing the nature and sometimes 
the name of the enemy to be combated — the Fever-god, the Plague-god, the 
Headache-god. 3 Consultations and medical treatment were, therefore, religious 
offices, in which were involved purifications, offerings, and a whole ritual of 
mysterious words and gestures. The magician lighted a fire of herbs and sweet- 
smelling plants in front of his patient, and the clear flame arising from this put 
the spectres to flight and dispelled the malign influences, a prayer describing 
the enchantments and their effects being afterwards recited. "The baleful 
imprecation like a demon has fallen upon a man ; — wail and pain have fallen 
upon him,— direful wail has fallen upon him, — the baleful imprecation, tiie 
spell, the pains in the head !— -This man, the baleful imprecation slaughters 


into Greek, and which became one of the chief classical tests of Gneeo-Boman Astrology (La Divination 
In Science des Fr&sages chez les Chalde'ens , pp. 46, 47). 

1 See, for an account of the practice of medicine in Egypt, pp. 214-220 of the present work. As 
late as the Persian period the physicians about the court of the Achaaiuonides were Egyptians or 
Greeks, and not Babylonians; see in Herodotus (iii. 1) the story of the oculist .sent by Amasis to 
Cyrus, and whose ill-will brought about the ruin of Egypt. 

" As to the malevolent genii, and the diseases which they could occasion by entering the 
bodies of men, see p. 6S3 of the present work; the same belief was entertained in Egypt (sea p 212 
setp). 
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him like a sheep, — for his god has quitted his body— his goddess has with- 
drawn herself in displeasure from him,— a wail of pain has spread itself as a 
garment upon him and has overtaken him ! ” The harm done by the magician, 
though terrible, could be repaired by the gods, and Merodach was moved to 
compassion betimes. Merodach cast his eyes on the patient, Merodach entered 
into the house of his father Ea, saying: “My father, the baleful curse has fallen 
like a demon upon the man l ” Twice ho thus speaks, and then adds : « What 
this mun ought to do, I know not: how' shall Jig be healed?” Ea replies to 
Ins son Merodach : “ My son, what is there that I could add to thy knowledge? 
— Merodach, what is there that I could add to thy knowledge?— That which I 
know, thou knowest it: — go then, my son, Merodach, — lead him to the house ol 
purification of the god who prepares remedies, — and break the spell that Is upon 
him, draw away the charm which is upon him,— the ill which afflicts his body, 
— which he suffers by reason of the curse of his father, — or the curse of Ids 
mother, — or the curse of his eldest brother, — or by the curse of a murderess 
who is unknown to the man. — The curse, may it be taken from him by tiie 
charm of Ea, — like a clove of garlic which is stripped skin by skin, — like a 
cluster of dates may it be cut off, — like a bunch of flowers may it be uprooted ! 
The spell, may heaven avert it, — may the earth avert it!” The god himself 
deigned to point out the remedy : the sick man was to take a clove of garlic, 
Korue dates, and a stalk bearing dowers, and was to throw them into the fire, 
bit by bit, repeating appropriate prayers at each stage of the operation. “ In 
like manner as this garlic is peeled and thrown into the fire, — and the burning 
dame consumes it, — as it will never be planted in the vegetable garden, it will 
never draw moisture from the pond or from the ditch, — its root will never again 
spread in the earth, — its stalk will not pierce the ground and behold the sun, 
— if, will not servo as food for the gods or the king, — so may it remove Lhe 
baleful curse, so may it loose the bond — of sickness, of sin, of shortcomings, of 
perversity, of crime ! — The sickness which is in my body, in my flesh, in my 
muscles, — like this garlic may it be stripped off, — and may the burning llame 
consume it in this day; — may fhe spell of the sorcerer be cast out, that 1 may 
behold the light!” The ceremony could be prolonged at will: the sick person 
pulled to pieces the cluster of dates, the bunch of dowers, a fleece oi wool, 
some goats’ hair, a skein of dyed thread, and a bean, which were all in turn 
consumed in the fire. At each stage of the operation he repeated the formula, 
introducing into it one or two expressions characterizing the nature of the 
particular offering; as, for instance, “ the dates will no more hang from their 
stalks, the leaves of the branch will never again be united to the tree, the wool 
and the hair will never again lie on the back of the animal on which they grew. 
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and will never be used for weaving garments/’ 1 The use of magical words was 
often accompanied by remedies, which were for the most part both grotesque 
and disgusting in their composition : they comprised bitter or stinking wood- 
shavings, raw meat, snake’s flesh, wine and oil, the whole reduced to a pulp, or 
made into a sort of pill and swallowed on the chance of its bringing relief. 2 
The Egyptian physicians employed similar compounds, to which they attributed 
wonderful effects, but they made use of them in exceptional circumstances only. 
The medical anthorities in Ohaldeea recommended them before all others, and 
their very strangeness reassured the patient as to their efficacy : they filled the 
possessing spirits with disgust, and became a means of relief owing to the 
invincible horror with which they inspired the persecuting demons. The 
Ohaldseans were not, however, ignorant of the natural virtues of herbs, and at 
times made use of them ; 3 but they were not held in very high esteem, and the 
physicians preferred the prescriptions which pandered to the popular craving 
for the supernatural. Amulets further confirmed the effect produced by the 
recipes, and prevented the enemy, once cast out, from re-entering the body ; 
these amulets were made of knots of cord, pierced shells, bronze or terra-cotta 
statuettes, and plaques fastened to the arms or worn round the neck. On each 
of the latter kind were roughly drawn the most terrible images that they could 
conceive, a shortened incantation was scrawled on its surface, or it was covered 
with extraordinary characters, which when the spirits perceived they at once 
took flight, and the possessor of the talisman escaped the threatened illness. 4 5 

However laughable, and at the same time deplorable, this hopeless medley 
of exact knowledge and gross superstition may appear to us at the present clay, 
it was the means of bringing a prosperity to the cities of Chaldma which no 
amonu t of aotua 1 scien ee would ever have prod need. The neighbouring barbaric 
peoples were imbued with the same ideas as the Chaldseaus regarding the 
constitution of the world and the nature of the laws which governed it. They 
lived likewise in perpetual fear of those invisible beings whose changeable 

1 The lest ot‘ this easting ot the spell was published in Iwvwlinson, Vun. Ins. IF. As., vol. iv. pi. 7, 

and was inscribed on the Yl th tablet of the .series entiilul " Shurbu.” It -was translated at length by 

Fr. Lenonnant 0huh >, * Accodimmes . vol. ti. pp. 225-208, vol. iii. pp. 83-93), Haltivy ( Documents rdigieux 
de VAwjrin H (Kla Balylonle. pp 1.15-1 14, 30-31); Jensen (He hmmicimcntonm sumerko-imyriuniut, 

In the ZAhohrifl ftir Kail for 'clung, vol. i. pp. 279-322, vol. ii. pp, 15-61, 306-311, 416-125), and 
Ziiumern ( Deilriige zur Keunlnies due BahylonheUen lldighn, vol. i. p. 2-1-35, pi, xiii.). Another series 
of incantations has been published on«l translated by Tallqvist, Die Assyrische Besc/aaSruagsm-ie 
Maglu, 1895, 

5 Examples of iheso incoherent formulas will be found, in Sayce, An Ancient Babylonian Work on 
Medicine, in the Zeitschri/l fur Kcilforschung , vol. ii. pp. 1 -14. For the Egyptian recipes of the v.uno 
kind, see what is said on p. 219 of the presenL work. 

boo, for example, the simples enumerated on a tablet in the British Museum recently pul dished 
by A. Bocssieu, Lute de pluntes tn&licinales, in the Revue eeridtique d’B pi graphic at d’Hisfoire Aueicnne, 
vol ii. pp. 185-145. 

Talbot, On the Religious Belief of the Assyrians, No. 3, § 5-8, in the Transactions of the Society 
«/ Biblical Archeology, vol. ii. pp. 51-57, 65-73; Fr. Lexoiuuxt, La Magic elms les Chaldee, pp. 
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&3id Arbitrary will actuated all visible phenomena; they attributed all the 
reverses and misfortunes which overtook them to the direct action of these 
malevolent beings ; they believed firmly in the influence of stars on the course 
oi events ; they \\ ere constantly on the look out for prodigies, and were greatly 
alarmed by them, sauce they had no certain knowledge of the number "and 
nature of their enemies, and the means they had invented for protecting them- 
stives from them or of overcoming them too often proved inefficient. In the 
eves of those barbarians, the Chaidmans seemed to he possessed of the very powers 
which they themselves lacked. The magicians of Chaldiea had forced the 
demons to obey them and to unmask 
themselves before them ; they read 
with ease in the heavens the present 
and future of men and nations ; they 
interpreted the will of the immortals 
in its smallest manifestations, and 
with them this faculty was not 
a limited and ephemeral power, 
quickly exhausted by use : the rites 
and formulas known to them en- 
abled them to exercise it freely at 
all times, in all places, alike upon the most exalted of the gods and the most, 
dreaded of mortals, without its ever becoming weakened. A race so endowed 
with wisdom was, indeed, destined to triumph over its neighbours, and the latter 
would have no chance of resisting such a nation unless they borrowed from it 
its man iters, customs, industry, writing, and all the arts and sciences which had 
brought about their superiority. Ohaldman civilization spread into Elam and 
took possession of the inhabitants of the shores of the Persian Gulf, and thou, 
since its course was impeded on the south by the sea, on the west by the desert, 
and on the east by the mountains, it turned in the direction of the great northern 
plains and proceeded up the two rivers, beside whose lower waters it had boon 
cradled. It was at Ibis very time that the Pharaohs of the XIII !J ‘ dynasty bad 
just completed the conquest of Nubia. Greater Egypt, made what she was by 
the efforts of twenty generations, had become an African power. The sea 
formed her northern boundary, the desert and the mountains enclosed her on 
all sides, and the Nile appeared the only natural outlet into a new world : 
she followed it indefatigahly from one cataract to another, colonizing as she 
paired all the lands fertilized by its waters. Every stop which siie made in this 

i Dmun by Faucher-Gutlin, from a sketch by Loftus, Travels and Researches in Glial dim and 
Snsiamt. The original is in the British Museum. 
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direction increased the distance between her capitals and the Mediterranean, and 
brought her armies further south. Asia would have practically ceased to exist, 
as far as Egypt was concerned, had not the repeated incursions of the Bedouin 
obliged her to make advances from time to time in that direction; still she 
crossed the frontier as seldom as possible, and recalled her troops as soon as they 
had reduced the marauders to order : Ethiopia alone attracted her, and it was 
there that she firmly established her empire. The two great civilized peoples 
of the ancient world, therefore, had each their field of action clearly marked 
out, and neither of them had ever ventured into that of the other. There 
had been no lack of intercourse between them, and the encounter of their 
armies, if it ever really had taken place, had been accidental, had merely 
produced passing results, and up till then had terminated without bringing to 
either sido a decisive advantage. 
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APPENDIX. 

THE PHARAOHS OF THE ANCIENT AND MIDDLE EMPIRES. 

(HYNA^TIEii I.-XIV.) 

mi-IP] lists of the Pharaohs of the Memphite period appear to have been 
draw n up in much the same order as we now possess them, as early ns 
the XII th dynasty : it is certain that the sequence was definitely fixer! about 
the lime of tlio XX th dynasty, since it was under this that the Canon 
of Turin was copied. The lists which have come down to us appear to follow 
two traditions, which differ completely in certain cases: one has been 
preserved for us by the abbreviators of Mauetho, while the other was the 
authority followed by the compilers of tho tables of Abydos and Saqqura, as 
well as by the author of the Turin Papyrus . 1 

There appear to have been in the first five dynasties a certain number of 
kings whose exact order and filiation were supposed to be well known to the 
compilers ; but, at the same time, there were others whose names wore found 
on tho monuments, but whose position with regard to their predecessors was 
indicated neither by historical documents nor by popular romance. We find, 
therefore, in these two traditional lists a series of sovereigns always occupying 
the same position, and others hovering around them, who have no decided place. 
The hieroglyphic lists and the Royal Canon appear to have been chiefly 
concerned with the former; but tho authorities followed by Manetho have 
studiously collected the names of the latter, and have intercalated them in 
different places, sometimes in the middle, but mostly at the end of the 
dynasty, whore they form a kind of caput mortuim. The most striking 
example of this arrangement is afforded us in the IY th dynasty. Tho con- 
temporary monuments show that its kings formed a compact group, to wind) 
are appended tho first three sovereigns of the V lh dynasty, always in the same 
order: Menkafiri succeeded Khafri, Shopsiskaf followed Menkauri, Csirkaf 
followed Shopsiskaf, and so on to Ike end. The lists of Maneiko suppress 
Shopsiskaf, and substitute four other individuals in his place, namely. Ratdises, 
Bikheris, Seberkkeres, Thamphthis, whose reigns must have occupied more 
than half a century; these four were doubtless aspirants to the throne, or 
local kings belonging to the time between the IY tu and V th dynasties, 
whom Manetho’s authorities inserted between tho compact groups made up 
oi* Kkcops and his sons on the one hand, and of Usirkaf and his two real 

1 For tlio two traditions and their relative value, see Maspeko, Note $ sur ijudyucs points do Grain - 
mure el iVHietoieP, in the Jleeueil de T ramus. vol. xvii. pp. 5U-76, 121—1118. 
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or supposed brothers on the other, omitting Shopsiskaf, and having no idea 
that Usirkaf was his immediate successor, with or without rivals to the throne. 

In a course of lectures given at the College de France (1893-95), I have 
examined at length the questions raised by a study of the various lists, and 
I may be able, perhaps, some day to publish the result of my researches : for 
the present I must confine myself merely to what is necessary to the elucida- 
tion of the present work, namely, the Manethonian tradition on the one hand, 
and the tradition of the monumental tables on the other. The text which I 
propose to follow for the latter, during the first five dynasties, is that of the 
second table of Abydos ; the names placed between brackets [ ] are taken 
either from the table of Saqqara or from the Royal Canon of Turin. The 
numbers of the years, months, and days are those furnished by the last- 
mentioned document. 


LISTS 

OF MANETHO. 

j 

LISTS ON THE MONUMENTS. 



I* DYNASTY (THINITE). 







Years. 


Yeais. 

Uys. 

.Mths. 

Menes . . . . 



(12 

Mini 




A'rHOTHIs. . . . 



57 

Turn I 

— 

— 

— 

Kenkenkss . . . 



31 

ATI I. . . .... 

— 

— 

— 

Otjenephes . . . 



23 

Ati II 

— 

— 



ODSAMIAUJOH . . 



20 

Husaphavu 

— 

— 

— 

Mxeijxdos . . . 



2(5 

Mauibi 

7o 



— 

SEansMi’SEK . . 



IS 

SAMriU 

72 


— 

Bienekjies . . . 



26 

Qabieu 

S3 





II 1 " 1 DYNASTY (THINITEj. 




liO&THOS . . . 



38 

' BflZAXJ .... .... 

95 

_ 


Kaiekiios . . . 



39 

1 KakGO 

— 

— 



Btnuteisis . . . 



47 

1 BinOtri 

95 





Teas. . . . 



17 

| tJZNASlT. . . . . . 

70 

— 



SETHENEri . . . 



41 

! Bondi 

74(?) 

1 — . 

— 

Khaikes .... 



17 

i 



NEl'HEUKIIEEEH . 



25 

[NopibkabI] . . 

70 


— 

Sesokmus . . . 



48 

| 




Khenebejs . . . 



30 







III rd DYNASTY (MEMPHITE). 




JSTekheeophes . , 



28 

[Nofiekaesokari] ..... 

8 i 

4 

2 

Tosouthbos . . 



29 

[HuzaOpi] 

25(?') 

8 

4 

Tveeis .... 



7 

Zazax, [Babai] 

37 ! 

2 

1 

Mes&khuis . . . 



17 

NEISKARi 

! 19 



— 

Buxrxus .... 



16 

Zosie Sa [Zopiki I.] . . . . 

ly 

2 



TOiiEXilASLsj . . . 



19 

Text 11. [Zohiiu II. Teti II.] . 

6 

— 

— 

Amies .... 



42 

Sazisc 


i 

_ 

SErnonnis , . . 


, , . , , 

30 

Nofibkab! II 

6 



_ 

KEBnrciiEs. . 



26 

[Hunt] 

24 

— 
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m 


LISTS OF MANETHO — (contimerl). 

LISTS ON THE MONUMENTS— (continued ). 

i IN" DYNASTY (MEMPHITE). 





i 

Years 

Uy*. artb.. 

1 

a 

i -A) 

i 

21 

j 


! 8i> 

KnCwti . 

23 


Sot rxa-- J I 

no 

DCoIfkI 

8 

r 

MlYKIIISI.iW 

bU 

Kum-t.i 



__ ! 

liAi'U'-I < 

2/5 

MenkaOiu 



, 

Eik m:iu * 


SlI'H'.ilSKAV 

— 

— 1 __ 

SjBilRIillEGES 





T K A ll VIIT HiS 

y 




1 ytn DYNASTY (ELEPHANTITE). 



ft V I'EUKIIEUES 

28 j 

(Fhibkap I 2S 

— j ~ 


13 I 

SahCkI . 

1 


NEriiitKHJ-'I'.Eri II 

2n 1 

KaeiCt ......... 

2 

— ! 



7 

N oit’ii;[iRn:£]Er 1 

7 

! — j _ 

Khkues 

20 

• • -] 

12 

i — 1 — 

IiAilliK’HES 

44 

[Snoi^Kwiil] 

— 

1 — ; — 

Miixkiieres I. 

9 

[AkaChouu] 

7 

— : — 

TaXKHJJBEiS, 

-14, 

1 TmdmeI I. [Axuf .... 

2f» 

— ' — 


33 

MEXKAt'HOBfr 

8 

— , — 



Dadkkhi 1. [A*I] 1 

28 

— • — 



UXAH i 

30 

i 

j YF 1 DYNASTY (MEMPIIITE). 



O'lHOKS ............ 

30 

Tun UP 


_ i — 

1*1110-? * 


Mnuid [Pajpi I.) 

20 

— | ~ 


7 : 

MlKXIEI 1. pilUTMlHACK T.] . 1 

i-i 

— ( — 


JOO : 

Nombkar! III. [Pavi 11.] . . 

90+ 

— . ' — 

5Ii.N'Ti£E<omns 

1 

Sliiunisi II. [Murwais iii' If.] 

1 

1 i - 

N i-ruitiiis 

12 

NirAC’QKi'r 




From the Yl th to the XII th dynasty, the lists of Mtmetho are at fault : they 
give the origiu and duration of the dynasties, without furnishing us with the 
names of the kings. This blank is partially tilled by the table of Abydos, by 
the fragments of the Turin Papyrus, and by information supplied by the 
monuments. No such definitely established sequence appears to have existed for 
this period, as for the preceding ones. The Heraclcopolitan dynasties figure, 
perhaps, in the Canon of Turin only ; as for the later Memphite dynasties, the 
table of Abydos gives one series of Pharaohs, while the Canon adopts a 
different one. After the close of the YI lh dynasty, and before the accession 
of the IX th , there was, doubtless, a period when several branches of the royal 
family claimed the supremacy and ruled in different parts of Egypt: this is 
what we know to have taken place later between the XXII nc1 and the XXIY th 
dynasties. Tho tradition of Abydos had, perhaps, adopted one of those 
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contemporaneous dynasties, while the Turin Papyrus had chosen another; 
Manetho, on the other hand, had selected from among them, as represen- 
tatives of the legitimate succession, the line reigning at Memphis which 
immediately followed the sovereigns of the YI th dynasty. The following table 
gives both the series known, as far as it is possible for the present to re-establish 
the order : — 


TABLE OF ABYD08. 

CANON OF TURIN. 

[VII th AND VHP 1 DYNASTIES (MEMPHITE) OP MANETHO]. 




Years.' 

| 


Years 

Dys. jMttae. 

Nutieker! 

1 

Nofibkar! IV. 

2 

1 

_ 

Menkepi 

-- | 

Nopib&s 

4 

2 1 

— 

Nofirkar! IV 


Abi 

2 

1 

— 

Nofiukar! V. Nibi ....... 

— | 


i 

— 

— 

DadkbrI II. Shatjma 

j 


— 

• 

— ! 

NoFIRKAR! VI. KlIONDD 

— ! 


— 

— , 

— 

Maeothobi) 

! 


— 

— 

— 

Sanofieka I. 

1 


— 

— 

— 

Kanir! 



— 

— 

— 

NomivAi;! VII. Taraeou 



— 

— 

— 

Nofirkahorb 



— 

— 

— 

NofiekabJ VIIL Pa pi III. Sonbu . . 

— 


— 

— 

— j 

Sanofieka II. Anu 

— ' 


— 

— 

— 

OBSIREBURI 

— 


— . 


— 

NOFIEKETJUl 




— 

— 

— 

NOFIEKEtaOBi; 

— ; 


— 


— 

Nofieiuikeei II 

~ 1 


_ 



[IX* AND X th DYNASTIES (HEEAOLEOPOLITAN) OF MANETHO.] 




- 

j KuiTi I. [Mirier!] 

_ 

; - 

_ 


~ 

! Miriker! 

_ 

i “ 1 

z 


i — 

1 Nofirkar! IX. . . ... 

z 


z 


- 

| Khiti II 

— 

1 

j — 



1 


1~ 

Li 


The XI :h (Theban) dynasty contains but a small number of kings according 
to the official lists. The tables on the monuments recognize only two, 
Nibkhrduri and Sonklikari, but the Turin Canon admits at least half a dozen. 
These differences probably arose from the fact that, the second Hcracleopolitau 
dynasty having reigned at the same time as tire earlier Theban princes, the 
.tables on the monuments, while rejecting the Heraeleopolitans, recognized as 
legitimate Pharaohs only those of the Theban kings who had ruled over the 
whole of Egypt, namely, the first and lust of the series; the Canon, on the 
contrary, replaced the later Heraeleopolitans by those among the contemporary 
Thebans who had assumed the royal titles. Whatever may have been the 
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cause of these combinations, we find the lists again harmonizing with the 
accession of the XII th (Theban) dynasty. 


LISTS 

OF MANET HO. 

CANON OF TURIN. 


XII«‘ DYNASTY (THEBAN). 



| Yeats 

| 

Ypiu's-j Dys. |51ths. 

A MM I AT..MFS . . 

j If! 

i SnoTPAititi I. Amenumhavt !. . 

20 | — ! — 

Sl-onkuums 

IG 

Kl£01TURF,t:i I. flsXBTA-'EN l. 

12 i - - 

Ammeneme« . , 

1 38 

! Nl’UKEUrE AMENEJin.tlT II . . . 

| — i 

fiE&OSTttM . , , 


Khakhopiuiu Usik pabex If. . 

.19 — 1 - 

LAKiIABE'5 . . 

! 8 

j RlIAKEUlU tfsiUTASEN III. 

! 80+' - , - 

Ampuls . . . . 


51 utntri AmenkmiiA'it TII 

1(1+, — 

Ajxlnemes . . . 


I IliKHEODRi AMEXEMIlIiT IV. . 

9:3! 27 

SnuMxoriiBxt? . . 

; 4 | 

; SoYK'BNOERlt’Rl 

1 |1ll! 8-1 


For the succeeding dynasties we possess merely the names enumerated on 
the fragments of the Turin Papyrus, several of which, however, are also found 
either in the royal chamber at Karnak, or on contemporary monuments. 
The order of the names is not always certain: it is, perhaps, best to tran- 
scribe the sequence as we are able to gather it from the fragments of 
the Itoyal Papyrus, without attempting to distinguish between those which 
belong to the XIII th and those which must be relegated to the following 
dynasties. 


. SAKiinnuioviooinutl. [Sovkhot 

rfi !.]•••• 

!. SAKHEMKAlit . . . 

l. AmraM’HaIt V. . 

SiroFiABiii It. . . 

Ai'vni 

i. SOSKIUBUI [AmOHI a ST 
N T EVHA 3 T"J . . . 

r . Smamkhaki . . . 

!. SHOITABRI III. . . 

I. SuSKHKAR? II. 


NCriOIABP.i 

SovkiioteOki . 
ltlJSfiSONBO .... 

Autuabiu T. [Hobe] . 
Saka£'p[ke]bi . . . 
SAKHEMKHOETOCibI II. 

pii II 

USIUNIltl II 

Smankkkebi MuaiONPiTfi 

KAXti 

S&sixustb! . 


SOV! 




2J. Sakilai C’AZTO C ini SoYKfroTr& Til, 
22. Sasheshkharl Not'iiuioTvC 1 
28. SlHATHOKlU . • 

J 24. KtlANOFIRRi SOVKUUTPU IV. 

I 25. [Kuakeiu] . . 

; 2G. fKlliOKEHlti Sovkgotpu V j 
j 27. KninoTPCiit SoTitnOTL’r VI 

28. bAIIlBlii JAJBTi . . . 

29. MAP.NOiTia.ti [Ani] . 

80. 3TAEH0Xr€ui . . . 

31. SONKUNX.'iflAZO'ftUL . - 

32. MAttSAKHMURj A SOI 

33. SAUAZKEOBi UlTU . . 

81 in . . . 

35-13 

H. MXRJKHOPIltui . . . 

45. Miitrs-Efnti [SoYKixoTPt 

4G-50. 

51 jiasGei. 

52. MAlTJti - 

53. Nofir rBNXJP.l I. . . 

5i ker! . . 

55. [SABAZjNlBi .... 


VTT] 
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About fifty names still remain, but so mutilated and scattered oyer such 
small fragments of papyrus, that their order is most uncertain We possess 
monuments of about one-fifth of these kings, and the lengths of their reigns, 
as far as we know them, all appear to have been short: we have no reason to doubt 
that they did really govern, and we can only hope that in time the progress 
of excavation will yield us records of them one after another. They bring us 
down to the period of the invasion of the Shepherds, and it i is P 0S81 J )1 ® 
some among them may be found to be contemporaries of the XV and XVI 
dynasties. 



IVORY FROM TEL-LOH. 



EGYPTIAN FRIEZE OP LOTUS FLOWERS. 


A 

A. See Slnida 
Abh&it (Mahtilla ?), 423 
Abousir (Abusir), 383, 330 
Abb, 442 

Abydos, 197, 198, 220, 232, 303, ! 
310, 393,416,422, 424,440, 450, j 
4C0. 462, 530, 785, 786, 787 
Amid, 562 (note 12), 573, 616, 619 
Acoadiaus. See Sumerians 
Adabehait, 491 
Adahait, 494 
Adapa, 659, 660, 661 
“Addaru,” 777 
Adliom, 548, 549 

Administrative officials, 285, et , 
seq., 292, 310, 332, 338, 402, 474, ! 
720, 721 

Adoptiou, riles of, 740 
‘‘Adventures of SinOMt,” 467, 469, 
471, 473 

Agade, 562 (note 12), 595, 597, 600 
Agriculture in Chaldma, 763, et 
seq., 770 

Agriculture in Egypt, 67, 68, 69, 
70, 75, 174, 330, 331, 332, 333, 
33S, 889, 840 
Alii, 105 

Abuxt (Ahuitift), 383 
Ait-nobsu, 170, 171 
Aknfthorfi, 389 
Al'himi Soku (or Ardu), 94 
Akhmini (Fanopolis,— - Ekkmini), 
31, 4-14, 454, 461, 506 
AkbtboOB (Kbiti L), 440, 448, 
455, 456. 526 
Akki,598 
Akurgal, 606, 609 
Alaparos, GG4 
Allala, 580 


INDEX. 


All at (Erisk-lcig.il), 673, 674, 691, I 
692,093,691, 695, 696, 697,700 ' 
Allat, legend of. 691 
AlGros, 564, 566 
“ Ain,” 631, 633 
Alusbiiraid, 602 
Amahhu, 118 

Amamifl. 891,419, 431. 432, 185, 
459, 478 

Annuius, 519. 610, 627 
Amelag.iros, 565 
Amcmpsinos, 565 
AmenemhS.it 1.. 446, 459, 462, 
463, 464,465, 467, 469, 178, 500, 
502. 503, 505, 506, 517, 519, 526 
Amenemba.it II., 468, 474, 490, 
500,518,519 

Amenembail III., 468, 176, 481, 
4Ss, 49 L. 502, 506. 513, 518, 
519. 520, 527 

Ami nendnut IV., 468, 476, 527 
Amuniil (Ainonti), 250 
Amillaros, 565 
Amltsi, 419 
Aunnenou, 565 
Ammittiishi, 473 
Au.nauu, 619 

Amon, 87, 99, 101, 125, 144, 149, 
159, 267, 478, 479, 484, 506, 507, 
580 

Ainon -Maut-Khonsft, 150 
Amoni-AmcnemMit, 524, 526 
Amsit, 143, 182, 187 
Amtell, 290-296, 828 
Amu, 434 
Anal. See. Anu 
Anbii-baz-u, 233 
Anburi-Shfi, 99, 100, 101, 109, 
116, 139, 140, 144,152,231,232 
Anit, 150 
Anitiu, 526 


Aukhi. See On kbit 

Annodolos, 565 

Aniidaphti3, 565 

An. “bar, 588, 539, 603,610 

Antuf 1. (Autof), 132, 451, 462 

Antuf 1 f„ 451 

Auluf ILL, 454, 459 

Antuf V., 461 

An&, 414 

Aim (Anit), 588, 589, 510, 566, 
369, 570, 578. 578, 581, 626, 68 L. 
64 1 , 644, 6 15, 648. 650, 651, 652, 
654, 658, 600, 661, 663, 661, 667. 
672, 678, 698, ODD, 768 
; A nubia. 103, 112, 113, 116, 131. 
174, 176, 178, 182, 183, 1S7, 191, 
213, 250, 252, 304, 182. 5i>5 
Auiddt ( Anuke), 105. 2 10, 428 
Anunit, 562, 597, 660, 670 
Ammnuki. 5(iS, 569, 681. 635. 086, 
696 

Anunnas, 681, 696 

Anupu, 116 

Anfipbiuonkbli, 290 

Aphrodite. 689. 610 [458i>, 522 

Apbruilitupoln? Puna (Znbui), 

Apx, 298 

Apit-to, 18 

Apitu (Thebesl, 455 

Apollinopolis Magna. S< e Edf’l 

Apopi, 90, 91, 159, 170, 200 

A pan, 537 

Apu, 73 

Arad-Ea, 585, 586, 387, 5i>8 
Aralu, 690 
Argo, 532 

Ari-bos-noJir (or Tilth), 105, 151 
Ark of the Deluge, the, 571, 572 
Army, the Obaldaaan, 722 

I , then Egyptian, 305, 306, 

j 307, 452 
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INDEX. 


Arura, 761 
Aruru, 574, 576 
Ashmunein. See Khrnunk 
Asp, the, 38 

Assi (Assa), See Dadkeri Assi 
Absarbanipal, 547, 642, 689, 706, 
730 

Astrologers, Glial dsean, 780 
Astronomy, Ancient Egyptian, 
204, et seq., 200. 284 

, Chaldsean, 686, 775, 776,778 

Aswan (Syene), 11, 414, 425,430, 
435, 458, 482 
Asyeliis (Sasyehisj, 382 
Ata, 237 
Atliribis, 77 
Ati, 230, 237, 415, 442 
Atonk, 87 

, AtutuCi (see also T&mfi), 106, 111, 
138, 139, 141, 144, 147, 150, 151, 
156, 276 

Aunu of tbe North. (Heliopolis), 
74, 190, 453 d 

Aknh oi the South. See Hermon- 
tbis 

AutOabri L Horu, 528, 530, 532 
Axes, anoionl, 60 
Aza'i, 102 
Azupirani, 598 

B 

JUabbar, 638 
Babbiir-Shnmash, 655 
Label, 573 

Labylou, 562, 590, 591, 595, 597, 
600, 604, 62S, 644, 648, 649, 
669, 67.5, 688, 705, 718, 730, 
741, 743, 775 
IGgdad, 518 
Lahnesa, Oasis oi, 432 
B.ilir ol-Abiiul, 20 
Lahr el-Ginwal, 20 
Bahr-i-Nedjif, 552, 562 
Lahr- Yusuf, 7, 445, 416, 1 17 
Halt (Bobit). 355 
Liikhu, IS, 45 
Lalikli, 549, 559 
Lallas, 453 d 

Ilamia, the, 65 [261 

‘Banner,” or *• Jia. Name,” the, 
Lara, 667 
Larku, 660, 661 

Larsip, 562, 648, See also 

Borsippa 

Barter, methods of, 323, 321, 326, 
748, ft seq. 

Bastit, 102, 106, 5o3 
Batn-eKBagarah, 6 
Bau, 604, 672, 673 
Bauka, 479 


Bayadiyeh, 506 
Bazaars, the, 323, et seq. 

Begig, 512 

Bel-Merodaek (god of Babylon), 
649, 630, 651, 652, 666, 6G9, 
671, 672, 673, 674, 675, 676, 
696, 704, 705, 754, 763. 781 
Bel of Nipur, 566, 567, 5G9, 570, 
571, 572, 586, 5SS, 597, 626, 
634, 635 (637, 688 identified 
with Inlil-Bel), 640, 641, 644, 
645, 648, 663, 666 
Belit, 635, 664 
Belit-illnit, 670 
Beiuadinabal, 677, 678 
Beilis, 637, 676 

Beltia-AUat, 091 [75 i 

Beni-Husan, 452, 453, 470, 524 

Bennu. See Bond 

Berenice. See Head of Nckliabit 

JBerstm, 7 

Bes. See Bisu 

Biabmk, 513 

Bikheres, 387, 785 

Bingani-shar-ali, 602, 758 

Binothris, 238 

Digit, 523 

Birds of Egypt, the, 35 
Birds, legend of the (Gebel et- 
Ter), 10 
Bir-el-Ain, 121 

Birkefc-ISermn. See Lake Mceris 

Birket-Nk, 20 

Bisk (Bes), 84, 397, 398 

Bitlis-Rbui, 549 

Boethos, 238, 242 

Bohani, 484 

Bonn (Bennu), 96, 131, 136, 190 
“Book of the Opening of the 
Mouth,” 180, 256 
“Book of the Dead,” 183, 199, 
224, 398 

Borsippa, 670, 675. See also 
Barsip 

Boursiu I. and II., 619. 

“ Bowarieh,” 624 
Bread, early method of making, 
320 

Brick, Chaldffian, 623, 625, 753 
“ Bride of the Nile,” 24 
Bubastis, 77, 102, 242, 364, 401, 
422, 503, 530, 533 
Buildiug, methods and stylos of, 
315, et seq. 

Burial, ancient Egyptian modes 
of, 112, 301 

, Ohaldisan modes of, GS4, et 

seq. 

Busiris, 432 

Unto, 45, 77, 99, 1 01, 176 
Buzur-Bel, 568 


O 

Calendar, tbe Chaldsean, 777 

, the Egyptian, 207, et seq. 

Callisthenes, 775 
Calnoh, 573 
Camel, the, 32 
Canopic branch of Nile, 5 
Cataracts, the, 11, 15, 482 
Cereals of Chaldfea, 555 

of Egypt, 66, 331 

Cerkasoros, 6 
Chaldaeu, fauna of, 556 

• , flora of, 554 

Chaos-Tiaruat. 537 
Charms and spells, ancient, 213, 
281, 282, 7S0. et seq. 

Cheops. See Khufki 
•* Children of Defeat ” (or Re- 
bellion), 159 
“Children of Ruin,” 265 
Clubs and maces, ancient, 59, 60, 
642 

Colocasia, the, 65 
Commerce, maritime, 392, et seq. 
397, 751 

Coptos. See Koptos 
Corvee, the, 333, 334, 836, 337, 
339, 378, 379 

Costumes of the Chaldreans, 718, 
719 

of the Egyptians, 55, et seq., 

265, 277, 685 

Creation, traditions of the, 146, et 
seq., 15G, et seq., 537. 515, et seq. 
Cremation in Chaldma, 687 
Crocodile, the, 34, 235 
Crocodilopodis. See Skodit 
Cultivation. See Agriculture 
Cuneiform characters, 726 
Cusm. See Kusit 
Cush (Kush). See Kakshu 
Cylinders, writing, 725, 758 

D 

Dadkeri Assi, 389, 390, 398, 414 
Dadufri, 8S7 
Dagau (Dagon), 674 
Dahshur, 358, 365, 383, 386, 464, 
517, 520, 530, 582 
Da'it, 18 

Dakhel, oasis of, 482 
Duldcoh, 479, 4fc0 
Damkina. See Ea 
Dangas, the, 397, 39S, 428. 481, 
433 

Darfur, 488 

*“ Daughter of the Prince of 
Bakhtau, Tale of,” 110 
Davos, 565 
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Dead, festival of the, 321 
Decani, 1,1 in (Genii), 205, 208 
Delia, age of, 4, 5 

, formation of, 3, 71, 75, 132 

deities, llie, 87, 132, 177 

Heins',!*, the Uhaldrwn, 503 [508 
Diiiderali. 77. 07, 301, *122, tflMjj, 
Derr (Dor), 470 

l - Dot ruction of Men, 5 ' the. 110 
Didil of O-siris, 11 e, 180 
Did nil (Libyan god), 470 
Dilhut, 053, ‘ 070 ' 

Dilmmx (Nor - M erratum), 502, 
598, 010 

“Divine Palace,” the, 200 

Dhuleh, 518, 510 

*• Domains of the Eternal House,” 

Domestic implements, 53, 318, d 
raj., 747, 735 

life oi'CItnlihaans, 747, it mj. 

life of Egyptians, 01, 267, 

ill 7, et bCfj. 

Dom-paim (Egyptian Manat), 81 
Doshkeh, temple at, 179 
Double, legends of the, 200, d 
seq., 202 

“Double Truth,” the, 190 
l)rah abul-NTcgsrah, 400 
Dunum (Tammuz), (Dnuzi), 015. 
010, 047, 000, 072, 074, 098, 
091, 093, 090 
Duma/A-Zuaba, 038 
Duugi, 018, 017, 080 
Dun el lagan a, 030, 038 
Dunzirarma, 009 
Durllu, 093 
Dur-Skarrukm, 097 
Bush, oasis of, 432 
1 lynasties of the Ohaldroan icings, 
573, 592, 093, 094 
Dynasties of Egypt, the, £21, d 
gaj., 387, 3s9, 115, 4-10, 451, 
785-790 


E 

Ea (Damkina), 038, 339, 515, 
500, 507, 572, 580, 034, 035, 
038, 010, 011, 041, 015, 640, 
048, 049, 050, 051, 052, 058, 
000, 061, 601, 606, 667, 672, 
078, 084, 095, 090, 098, 703, 
708, 777, 78 i 

Eabani, 576, 577, 578. 581, 582, 
583, 588, 589, 590 

E-Babbara, 675 

Kbarru, 658 

Eilfu (Apolliuopolis Magna), 
(TbCi), 77, 97, 201, 328, 508 


| Education and schools, 2SS 
I Egyptian language, the, 16 
Egyptians, ancient customs of, 50 

, cos' nines of ancient, 55, 57 

. early civilization of, 58 

, origin of the, 45 

, types and eh a ruder Elies of, 

47- L9 

, weapons of undent, 5H, 59 

Eileithyiapolis. See El-Knb 
Ekarrakab, 077 
Ekhmim. Stc Aklmiim 
“ Ekimmu,” 033, 089 
Ekur, 597, GOO 

Elam and Elamites, 563, 390, 598, 
602, 019, 709, 712, 751, 778 
El-Aiish, 318, 420 
El-Ashsliur, 561 
El-Bershek, 523 

El-Kab (Eileithyiapolis, Nekhsi- 
lut), 450, 451, 460, 508 
El-Khnrbeh, 510 
Elephantine, 415, 423, 421, 428, 
430, 153 d, 451, 456, 459, 465, 
480, 488, 498, 491,508,522 [362 
Embalming, process of, 112, 216, 
Eunkalli, 60S 

Eulii-Btil, 648. See aho Inlil-Bel 
Ennciids, the, 142, t i seq., 149, 
150, 159, 191 
Entuna, 756 

Epagomenal days, the five, 20S 
Eratosthenes, canon of, 236 
Erecli (see Uruk), 578 
Eridu (Abu-Bliahrein), 561, 614, 
015, 625, 628, 612, 618, 650, 
605, 693, 7L6, 7-15 • 

Erment, 101 

Eryilmcan Sea, the, 54 G 
Eskurru, 615, 646, 072 
Esneh (Latopolis), 97 
Elana, 573, 098, 099, 700 
E-Tlmilu, 623 
Eulbar, 597, GOO 

Euphrates, tire, 513, 5 10, 519, 552, 
503, 590, 595, 697, 751, 758 
HveehoiD, 573 
Eve.domuchos, 563 
Exchange, methods of. Bn 
Barter 
E-Zida, 675 


F 


Fakns, 484, 504 
Fauna of Egypt, 32, 33 
Fellah, status and life of the, 
308, 314, 326, 327, 338, 339, 
340, 343 

Fennec, the, 103 
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Festivals, ancient Chahhear, 676, 
f t seq., 681, 701 

Egyptian, 208, cl .icq., 

210.2)0,321 

Feudal gods of Egypt, 101, HI, 
129, 112 

Feudal lords. Set Nubility 
Finger-nail sigu.it urns, 731 
Fire-god, the, 635 
Fish ot tin* M'lis, 85, 80 
“ Five, House of the,” 147 
Flood, Clialdxan story of the, 501 
Flora of Egypt, 20, 27. 30 
Food-plants, 65 

Funeral riles, a no lent, 115, 180, 
232, 2ol, 257, 318. 893, 03 1 
Funerary gods, the, 113 


<4 

CUl.dama, 013 ■ 

(hilalira. 086 
Gulin,” 631, 683 
GaQ, 156 

Gebol Abufoda, 10 

el-A lunar, 10 

el-Ter, 10 

GeueilVh, 351 

Mokattam. 10 

Gcbelen, 10, 458i>, *160, 401 
Genii of Clialdieiiu mythology 
631, et set], 

Gibil, 635, 674 

Gilgames, 506, 574, 575, 570, 577, 
078,580-590. 601, 012,098, 70(5, 
73 L 

Gilgames, Epic of, 566, 770, 771 
Girgeli. See Cerkasoros 
Girsu (si to of palace of Gudca\ 
603, 037 

Gishban, 601, 600, 608, 609 
Gishgalla, 603 
Gishzida, 660 

Gizeh, 212, 257, 258, 365, 8011, 
370, 406, 631, 730 1 686 (171 

Gods of Ohaldmu, 537, d srq, 

of Egypt, the, 81, 99, HU, 

106, 116, 302 
Gods, endowment of, 126 
Government, officials of the, 285, 
et seq., 292 

Granites of Egypt, 12 
Gubin, 616 

Gudea, 609, 610, 013, 618, G2l>, 
627, 637, 709, 713, 714, 715, 
718, 750 

Gula, 665, 672, 673, G70, 636 
Guilt ishar, 677 
; Gnngunum, 619 
| Guti, 563, 712 
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H 


Hades, the Chaldsean, 601, et seq. 

? the Egyptian, 196, 197,206 

Halid, 490 
Hahd-Hehit, 149 
Iluikuphtali (Hakdphtah), 43 
Halt-Quit, 356, 357 . 

Haxt-tTsirtasen Hotpd, 519 
Hainan, 677 

Hanihu. See Hadi-nihft 

Hapi, 37, 38, 40, 43, 143, 182 

, hymn to, 40 

I-iapis (Apis), 231, 238, 364 
Hapizaufi I., 522 
Huptminiait, 291 
Hardiddf, 221 
Have, nomo of the, 72 
JJarlidditi (Hor-hud), 100, 143, 

201 

llarkhohi, 100 

Harmukhis, 204, 217, 505, 646 
Ilarmakhditi, 100, 138, la9 
Harmerali, 99 
llarnubi, 100, 105 
Haroeris (Horns), 86, 88, 92, 93, 
97, 99, 100, 102, 105, 106, 107, 
111 118,142,113,141,150,151, 
158* 159,176, 177,186,200,201, 

2 17, 257, 260, 270, 301, 353, 364, 
416, 479, 484, 505 
Harpoon, no me of the, 75, 76 
Hamm, 561, 590, 048, 649, 655 
Har-Sapdi (Hor-Sopd), 99 
llaraUlitu (Her-shafui), 98, 99, 
103, 119, 447, 511 
Harsicaia, 1 42 
Ilarsii&ii , 131, 132 
Hartima, 100 
Hn-smonitd, 447 

Jiathor; 81, 87, 89, 99, 102, 105, 
106, 116, 122, 144, 150, 165, 177, 
184, 180, 187, 208, 273, 322, 354, 
355, 364, 422, 475 
H&tuflb-d, 384, 422, 423, 135 
Hatshopsitd (Hatasu), 427 
“ Ha&i-nlbft. ” (Hanihu), 391, 392, 
476, 477 

Haunch constellation, thr, 94, 9, 
Ilannch, nomc of the, 7 4 
HMrit, 99 

Hawara, pyramid of, 519, 520, 521 
Heliopolis ( see aho A dud of the 
North), 116, US, 134, 135, 192, 
230, 233, 422, 501 
Heracleopolis Magna (Ilinin&d, 
Ahnas, or Henasaieh), capital 
of nome of the Oleander, 427, 
441, 442, 445, 446, 417, 449, 
456, 457, 453, 510, oil, 514, 
517, 526, 528 


INDEX. 

Heracleopolis Parva, 441 

Her monthis.f A huh of the South), 


453d, 506 „ . . 

Hcrmopolis Magna. See Khradnd 
Heru-sha. See Hiru-Sb&itd 
Hfuit, 453n 

Hihonh (Minieh), 201, 202, 5-4 
Hierakonpolis (Hibonti, Minieh), 
508 

Hieroclules, 126 
Hieroglyphs, the, 221 
Ilininsu, 73. See Heracleopolis 
Magna 

High it (Heqit), 388 
Hirkhuf, 427, 130, 431, 433, 434 
Hjru KMkeri, 480, 487 
lliru-Shaitu (Heru-sha), 350, 353. 

419, 420, 426, 431, 469, 526 
“History of the Peasant, 310 
427 

Hor-hud. See Harhudifi 
« Horizon,” the. See Khfill 
Horse, the, 32, 770 
Hor-Sopd. See Har-Sapdi 
Ilorus (UaroGviri). 86, 88, 92, 93, 
97, 99, 100, 102, 105, 106, 107, 
111, 142, 143, 144, 150, 131, 158, 
159,176, 177, 186, 200, 201,201, 
214, 247, 257, 260, 270. ‘.50 1, 35 1, 
364, 116, 479, 481, 505 
Eloai, 404 

“House of Adoration,” 276 
“ House of Books,” 398 
House, the Eternal, 251, 255 
Household of the kings, 278. ei 
seq. 

Hu (Dinspolis Parva). 433 d 
H ud, district of, 492 
Hunting, ancient methods of, 01- 
64, 766, el seq. 

Huml, 491, 493 
Dfisaphniti, 221 
Hd-Sd, 211 

Hypsole (Shasliotpu), 522 


laid. See u Eeoda, Field of ” 
latdr-dd (rar-o), 6 
T&dbn, 96 
Ihis, the, 35, 299 
Ibrahimiyeh, 7 
Ichneumon, the, Egyptian names 
of, 32 

Idingivanagin, COG, 007, 60S, 609, 
700, 717 

“Igigi 634, 666 
Ilabrat, 060 
Ilani, t>74 

Illahun, 513,511,519,520 


Imhotep. See Imhotpd 
Imhotpd, 106, 107, 239, 240, 
415 

Inanna, 636, 637, 638 
Inannatuma I., 609 
Inannatuma II., 609 
Incantations, etc., 213, 231, 282, 
?80, et seq- 
Ininnu, 760 * 

Inlil (Inlil-Bel), 538, 617, 6oG, 
637, 638, 704 
Imvugi, 566 
Intemena, 609 
Inzu, 636, 637, 638 
Iritit, 395, 419, 424, 430, 432, 434, 
435, 478 
Irkaila, 693 

Irrigation. See Agriculture 
Isban, 600, 608 

Ishtar (Venus), 538, 569, 570, 573, 
575, 576, 577. 578, 580, 5 SI, 582, 
598, 634, 635, 637, 638. 639, 
646, 647, 618, OSS, 662, 663, 
06 i, 667, 669, 670. 671, 672, 
073, 674, 682, 693, 691, 695, 
696, 700, 704,762,777 
Iskullnuu, 581, 598 
I&is, 21,09, 101, 106, 107, 129, 131, 
139 M0, 144, 150, 155, 162, 
163*, 172, 174, 176, 178, 1S2, 
188, 239, 2 LO, 272. 361, 3SS, 
389, 413 

T eland of the Donhlo," 497, d 


Islands of the Blest,” ISO, 191- 
198 

Iitsm.it, 104, LSI 


Justice, administration of, 336, 
337 


Kuapivu, 107 
Kaafi, 419 

Kabhsonuf (Kahhsnuf), 113 
Kadftma, 470, 17 1 
Kahiri (pluuct Saturn), 95 
Kaliun, 315, 319 
Kakiu, 389 
Kakuu, 238 
K aku-Kakit, 149 
Kitra-Sn, 519 

Karnak, 302, 303, 305, 330, 
506, 530, 789 
Karan, 548 
Kashshi, 503 

Kasr-cs-Sayad, 9, 414, 454 
Kassa, 484 
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tuuishii (Kush ), 483, 491, 923, 526 
Kazalla, 598 
Konkenrs, 237 
Kerkofount. See Cerkasoros 
Kerkha, 548 

Ka” {are Double), 2G2, note 3. 
Klut, Like i if, ISO 
Kh«, the “ Rising,” 358 
Klutbur, 519 
Kh&fu, 2 Oh 387, 785 
Khait-nutril, 201 
Klulkai (Him Kliakeri), 480,487 
Ehalif Omar, 89 
Kiiam.-ia, tlio, 23 
Khursog-Kulama, 595 
Khartum, 15, 183 
Khitaisailra, 571, 098 
Khusushiishri Nolirhoipu, 530 
Ivheops (see also Khufui), 2*25, 
209, 272, 302. 803, 30(3, 871, 
378, 380, 3S2, 383, 388, 402, 
•413, 785 

Khepor. See Khupri 
KhcpLrcu (Khafra, Kbafri), 303, 
871, 372, 877, 378, 3S0, 382, 
337, 401, 501, 531 
Kliores, 339 
KhitiJ. Sec Akhthoea 
Khiti II., 457 

KLunfLnft (Hennopolis Mngna),72, 
77, 102, 128, 145, 147, 149, 230, 
453, 522, 523 

Khnumkotep. See Khnumhotpit 
Khnftmhotpu I, (Klmkrnhutep), 
279, 301, 405, 404, 409, 470, 
405, 528, 525 

KhnOniholpit II., 523, 526,718 
Khnhmh (god of Elephantine), 
■10,98, 103, 104, 111, 119, 128, 
151, 156, 210, 241, 304, 3S8, 3S9, 
480, 117, 478, 479 
Kkomasbolos, 573 
Khonminu, 119 
Khonsu, 110 

Khontamentit (Khout-Amcnti), 
116, i 17, 181, 195, 198, 232, 508 
Khonlhaiumoiir, 490 
Khopri (Khoper), 116, 138, 139, 
168, 186 

Kbit (Khuu), 114 
KLh kpirfi, 183 
Kbit nquiru, 183 

Khftffti (see also K hoops), 363, 3S7 
KhO-hiut, pyramid of, 4G2 
Khftit, 867, 370, 376, 385, 402,408 
Ki.filthotep. See KLuutLeitpft 
KlihithotpO, 242 
Khurnbaba, 579, 580, 590 
Kings functions and occupations 
of the, 263, et seq., 274, SOL See 
aim Royal 


Kings, tables of, 225, ei seq. 
Kingn, 539, 512 
Kirsig, Oui 
Kish, 606, 648 
Kishar, 538 

Ivislui, 562, 595, 597, 002, COi 

lvo -koine, pyramids of, 238 

Koni-cl-Ahmar, 52 1 

Kon Ubit; 428 [491, 506, 522 

Koplos (Qobt), 153d, 454, 460. 

Kordofan, 188 

Kornali, 548 

Korosko, 391, 158, 478 

Kubban, 479, 480, 482 

** Kufa,” 615, 751 

Kummtb, 485, 488 

Kush, (Cusx), 453d [69 J, 771 

Kutba, 538, 502, 595. 018, 018, 

L 

Labour corporations, 310, 753 
Lagasli (Tclloli), 501, 602. 003. 
001. 607, 008, 611, 613, GIG, 618, 
620, 036, 637, 704, 709, 710, 713, 
711, 717,718,757 
Lakbamu, 537 
Lumasai, 633 
“ Land of Shades,” 19 
Larsatu (Senhereh), 502, 002, 
i 0L0, 017, 625, 048, 075 
La ns’s, i See Justice 
[ l.nz, 072 

Letopolia (Sokhem), 106, 275, 423 
Libraries, Chaldasan, 770, 771, 
note 1, 779 

Libyans, the, 453, et seq. 

, their pottery, 453 b 

, their burial, 453o 

Lidda, 709 [210 

Life, Ancient Egyptian theory of, 
Lialit, the pyramids of, 401, 518 
Literature of ChaUlm, the, 771 
‘* Lords of the Sands.’’ See Huh 
Shaith [612 

Lotus, the, 27, 37,65, 66, 136, 137, 
Lugalkigubuidndu, the, 017 
LugalkisaM, the, 617 
Lugal-ushnm-gal, 609 
Lukhmn, 537 
Luxor, 500, 508, 530 

M 

ifubif, tlio, 58 
Msulir, 240 
Madufc, 453d 

Mafkait (MaTka), 355 [616, 627 
M&gan, 504, GOO, GOG, 610, 614, 
Magicians, 212 

, Chaldeean, 780 

, the king’s, 218, 282 


Mahatta, port of, 128 

Mait, 113, 187 

Malatiyeh, 548 

Maiuilu, 5S5 

“ Maucros,” the, 234 

Manes, 223 

Man-ish-lurba, 602 

Mauu, 18, 43, 90 

Mar, 562, 651 

Marduk. See Mcrodaeh 

Marriage amongst Egyptians, 51 

and divorce in Ohulikuu, 731, 

at seq., 737 
Mars-Doshiri, 96 
Martu, 561 
Mtishn, 581, 01 
Maskhait, 91 
Maskhouit, 82, 38S, 389 
“ Maskim,” 031 

Masnit, or Miisidtik (Marches of 
Hi rus), 202 

Mastabas, 248, 251, 358, el seq., 40 2 
“Maslabal-cl-Faraoun,” 218, 249, 
415 

Mathematical calculations, early, 
220, 773 
Matu, 661 
Matilga, 484 
Mafil (Mut), 507 

Jiazaih (Muazeh), 391, 390, 4 [9, 
424, 430, 459, 464, 478 
Mazit, 90 ‘ 

“Meadow of Roods.” See “Reeds, 
Field of” 

“Meadow of Rest.” See “Rest, 
Field of” 

Measurements and surveys, 328, 
329, 761 

Medamot Tahd, 101. 

Modamul, 506 

Medicine, early practice of, 215, 
218, 2S1, 781 
Modinet-el-Faj ilui, 512 
Medum, 358, 359, 362, 448. 1.53 
“ Molayahs,” 73 
Meloukhia, the, 05 
Memphis (Minnoftrfc), 228, 233, 
234, 208, 277, 433, 442, 461, 504, 
526, 730 

Memphite period, the, 228, 229 
Mcndcs, 116, 119, L40, 432 
Menes, 4, 69, 225, 230, 232, 233, 
231, 237, 507 

Menkauhorh (Munkhores, Dy- 
nasty V.), 260, 389, 390, 414 
Monica fui. See Mykerinos 
Monkheros (see also Mykerinos 
Dynasty, IT.), 887, 389 
Menkherea (Dynasty V.). See 
! Mcnkauhoru 
[ Montuhotep. See Mouthotpil 
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Mermcr (Mom), 03S 
Memdaoh (Mnrduk), 588, 539, 
fl 10, 541, f,12, 541, 5tf>, 547, PCS, 
C2S, G3 1,038, Gli, 016. 617, 04 S, 
050. Gi5G, <*.(>!), 671, 072, 073, C7G, 
GOG. 701, 703. 704, 7(>3 
Meshilim, 004, GOB 
Mctcbouphis I (Mihtim-saftf), 422, 

420, 400. 403, 435, 436-140 
Mtdesouphis li., 137, 433, 440 
Miaraa, 479 

Miehaux, stone of, 7G2, 703 
Mtliit, 231 
Mihi-Mnt 381 

JliJitiuirftiif. *%« Moteampliifi 
Military sernee. See Army 
Milukhkha, 504. 611, 0IG, 627 
Min (God of Knptos). fire Min ft 
Minos and minors at. Final, 355, 

421, 433, 473 

Minnolmi. See Memphis 
Minfl, 00, 110, HI, 250, 1D3P, 506 
Mirikarf, 457, 458 
Miriri-nnlchmifl, 422 
Miriri Papi I. See Papi 1. 
MirieGiiWul Mm-uiikh, 360 
Mbit Mlliit, 87 
Mirit Qimftll, 37 
Mbniftaliatk. ,531 

Mirniii Militimsatf I. See Meli*- 
souphis I. 

Mimirl MihthnsaQf 11. See Mcle- 
suuphis II. 

Mirr&ka, tomb of, 253 
Mirtittefsi, 272 
Misluiru, 058 
Mncvis, 186, 238 
Mcerifs, King, GO 

M corie, La Vo (P.irkol-Ivcrnn). 233, 
110,514,515, 517 
Monad, the, 140 
Mbniit, 02, 105 
Monfiit-lihfifui, 40 i, 323 
Money, etc., in Chalclaw. 749 

in Egypt. £v Tahnft 

Muni ill, 354. 355, 361,520 
MonUiotpO L,453»,454, 462, 509, 
528 

Monlhoipfc Nibtouiri, 462 
Montn (Menta), god of Hrsnmm- 
tliis, 102, 119, 100, 153, 305, 
453d, 506, 007 
Mont&nsiafi, 520 

Moon, aneieni, traditions of tiie, 92 
Mugiieir, 561, 612, G86 
Mnllil, 70 1 
Murga, 753 

Music, invention of, 220 
Mykerinos (Menkaihi), 224, 3G3, 
370, 377, 378, 380, 381, 382, 3S7, 
438, 785 
Mylitta, 640 


N 

NnLonidoK (Na bon aid), 555, G00, 
602,080 ' 

Nugada. -I53u 
Nahasil. 496 
Nahmfiuil, 10-i, 105 
Sotditli L. 523 
Nakhiti II., 523 
Xnuitur, G91, 695 
Nana. 665, 070, 673, 67 4 
Nannnr, G2G, 629, 030, 654 
Napri, 40, 42, 81 
Napril, 81 

No rams) n. 599,600. 001, 002, Gjl, 

| G20 

Mira Khoniti. 445 
Nuvu Pahfii, 445 

Ne]iu. 538, 5G8, G35, 014, 618, 009. 
07u, G71, 072, 673, 075, <576. 
696. 701, 754 
NchlhOlpit, 104. IfiL 
Nefert. See Nofrit 
I Nckbahifc (Eileiiliynpolis, El~ 
| Kab), 45, 74, 77, 491 
Nek-habit, head of (lias Lanai), 
426, 431, 494, 496 [102 

Nekhahit, the vulture goddess. 
Nephwcheros, 238, 389 
N cphlhvs, 1 3k 110, HI. 150. 173. 

174, 176, 182, 188, 361, 388 
Nero, 568, 573 

Nor gal, CSS, 588, 589, 645, GIG, 
0 17, 01S, 609, 671 , 072, 678, 671, 
676, 691 

,s New Race,” the, jee 453 d, rune 1 
Ngagu curd. 87 
Nibiru (Jupiter), 545 
Nibkahvi, 449 
NibkhrOuri, 462 
Nibsonll, 290, 201 
“Night of the Drop,” 21, 23 
Nile, the Line, 22. 483 

, Green, 22, 391 

Red, 23 

, White, 26, 488 

inundations of the, 22, 89, 
42, 68, 330, 338 

festivals, Ihe, 39 

— — , mouths of the, 5 

, rise of the, 23, 39, 43, 68. 

380, 4SS 

, source of the, 20 

, valley of the, G 

Nile-gods, the (Hitpi and his 
two goddesses, Mirit Qimftit 
and Mirit Mihit; also Khnumu, 
Osiris, Harsh&lm), 36, 37, 38, 
98, 103, 119, 128, 447 
Kilometer, the, 488, 532 
Nimrod (a Esc see Gilgaines), 573, 
574 


Nina, 608. 601, 603, 608, 610, 617, 
677 

Niu5g.il, 609, G36 
Ninnzn, 588 

Nineveh, 547. 590. 597, 780 
Njngal, 661, 70;; 

Ninviwu, 60 1, 006, 607, 60S, 609 
010, 030, 637, 714, 75 6, 760 
NingiHhzidi, 637 
Ninib. 538, 566, 568, 635, 637, 615, 
6 to, i'M, 648, 669, 671, 672, 673, 
674, 753 
Ninkasi, 635 
Ninlil-lloltis, 074 
XinliUa, 617, 

Nxnmar, 007 
Niusia, 636 
Niiiu-Niull, HO 
Ninursag, 636, 637 
Niphates, 548 

Nipur, 562, 588, 597, 600, 602, 
616, 617, 618, 650, 704 
Nib, aba. (510 

Nisin, Nishiu, or Isliin, 562, 002. 
019 

Nisir, 570 

Nit, 41, 93, 102, 105. 110, 118, 
127, 14.1, 184, 1ST, 273, 381 
Niiafiijrit. See, Niiokris 
Nilukris (Jibodcpis), 380, 438, 440, 

HI 

Nobility yf Egypi, (he, 296, at seq., 
336 

Nuflr, 410, HI 
Nofir horu, 105 
Nofirhotpu II., 528 
Noliririkori, 8S9, 396 
NoGrkeri (title of several kings 
of Dynasties VII. and VIII.), 
202,412 

Neiirkeri Papi ( 1 . See Papi II. 
Nfofirniait, 862 
Nefu-lumu, li»0 
Nofirus. 112 
Nofi'ii, 862, 363, 561 
Nofriuphtah, 520 
Nome-gods, 98, 110, 1:10, 11 ( 
Nome* of Egypt, the, 71-70, 293, 
296, 523 "' 

Noiuik-Shaitit (Nemu-slia), 850 
Nil, or Nun, 127, MG, 159, 161, 
165, 107 
Nfi, Lake, 4hS 
N ubil, Ombos, 200 
Nubkhopirri Anluf, -ICO 
Nuhri, 101, 528 

Nail (Nut), SO, 90, 92, 122, 128, 
129, 133, 340, 141, 140, 150, 
100, 167, 168, 169, 178, 181, 
377 

Nu-Nuit, 149 
Nurammam, 619 
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Nasskii, 034, 674 
Kul. &e Null 
u Nutir lnapuu,” SOI, et seq. 


O 

Otinn' h, 51(5, SOS 
Out; is of Araon, 440 
Oasis, tlio Great lUlt. Uluxt), 
(Oasis of El-Khurgeh), 2S2, 
432, 459 
0 buries, 563 . 

Obiios, 389 

aMipna Eijyptiacus (Kirch er), 
man from, 21 
Ogflotul, the, 149, 152 
Oiru man (Ur-mii), 125, 101, 20G 
Oleander (Naru), nomo of, 72, 70, 
445, 418 

Oiubos (Xubii), 102 
Omens ami auspicious days, 21J 
On. See A'umi of llie North 
Onager, the, 70S, 709 
Onkhit (Ankht), 18 
Onnophris (Osiris), 130, 182, 188, 
19 J, 195, 190, 200 
Onouris, 101 

“ Opening of the Mouth,” the, 
ISO, 256 

Oracles, Chaltkoan. 041 

, Egyptian, 119, 120 

Orion-Sillift. See Salih. 

Osiris, 09, 98, 99, 103, 105, 100, 
107, 111, 116, 317, 119, 129, 
130, 131, 132, 133, 131, 3 10, 
150, 172, 174, 175, 178, 179, 
181, 182, 187, 191, 193, 194, 
195, 196, 198, 200, 201, 202, 
200, 210, 211, 213, 216, 232, 
250, 252, 250, 200, 272, 310, 
804, 377, 437, 447, 500, 508, 
013 

Osiris Khontnmunlit, 195, 197 
Oilmen, 440 
Onencph.es, 237. 288 
Ousirkhores, 889 
CKyrrhynchos (Pi-mazit, Bah- 
nasa), 200, 201 

Oxyrrliynekus (nionnyms fi&h), 

102, 170 


P 

Pak-Mt, 304 

Palaces, the Ohaldtoan, 711, et seq. 

of the kings, the, 275, el seq. 

Pauopolis (Apu). See Akhmlm 
Pantibibla, 505 
paophi, 212 


Papi 1,233,416, 417, 419, 421, 
422, 424, 431. 436, 440, 412, 454 
Papi II., 433, 434, 435. 436, 437, 
410,441, 412, 434, 473, 522 
P.ipL III. (Sonbu), 141 
Papinakliiti, 420, 484 
Papsukal, 609, 094 
Papyrus, the, 37. 60 
Paradise, the Egyptian idea of. 

199. See Hades 
Pasag, 030, G3S 
Pasht. Sea Bastif 
Patesi (Vicegerent), 004 
Paiiiii. 142 

Ptilusiac branch of Nile. 5 
Pclusium, 351 

Pepi. See Papi pA ( >7, 20S 

Pharaoh, 241, 259, 260, 263, 200. 
rharmhti, 208 
Phiala, 0 

rhUiB, 428, 478, 482 
Philitis, 380 
Phiops, 410 
Pliios, 440 
Phoenix, the, 136 
rhtah, 40, 99, 106, 111, 110, 119, 
141, 156, 159, 211,283, 236, 210, 
26G, 304, 304, 377, 504 
Phtakhotep. See Phtahlioiph 
“ Phtahhotph, The Proverbs of,” 
400, 401 

Phtah-Soknr-Osiris, 195 
1‘iaril, 170, 171 
Pi-rti. Sue Heliopolis 
Piruit, 207, 208 
Pjrh-m-hrii, 199 
Pilaidu, 472 
Pnhbsil, 478 

Priesthood, the Chaldman, 075, 
et seq., 703 

1 the Egyptian, 122, 123, 121, 

125, 200, 273, 301, 305 
Princes and nobility, 71 
Psclcis, 178 
Ptolemy, King, 240 
Phanil, 84, 390, 397, 426, 433, 431, 
461, 489, 492, 494, 495, 498 
Punt. See Puanit 
Pyramid of Kkcops, the Great. 
See Kliuit 

Pyramid, the Step-, 242 
Pyramids, the, 358, et seq., 402. 
et seq. 

Q 

Qabhsonhf, 182 
Qasr-os-Sayad, 9, 414, 454 
Qenqoni, 236 
Qimit, 43 
Qim-oirit, 17 


Qobhh Pyramid, 380 
Qom ei-Qalanli, 504 
Qonbitiu, 277, 305, 386 
Qosheish, 68, 09 

Quarries of stone, the, 375, 383, 
3S1, 404, 422, 490, 533 
Quhti, 73 

Queen, position and functions ot 
the, 271, 272 


R 

Ita, 40, 80. 87, 88, 91, 90, 96, 100, 
103, 111, 11S, 119, 1 30, 137, 138, 
139, 140, 156, 158, 159, 160, 102. 
103, 104, 105, 100, 167, 109, 170, 
173, 178, 180, 190, 200, 206,210, 
230, 257, 25S, 259, 200, 202, 270, 
304, 388, 495, 504, 010 
Ra-IIarmnkhis, 170, 266 
Ea-Harmakhhiti, 1 38 
Eahotep. See Rahotph 
Rahotph, 362, 363, 407 
Raiun, 7 

Ramman (Rimmon), 538, 308, 
034, 635, 60S, 012, 050, 031, 053, 
034, G5S, 601, 602, 667, 073, 70 i , 
755, 703 

Ramses II., 220, 233, 230, 360 
Raninit, 82 
Ranofir, 362, 409 
Ranhlt (Ramfi.it), 208 
Ra-qrirft, 110 
Ras-Mohammod, 354 
Ratlioures, 389 
Ratoises, 387, 785 
“Reeds, The Field of,” 108, 180, 
183, 190 

Religious rites and ceremonies, 
123, 200, 207 

Remedies for disease, Chaldasan, 
781 

Egyptian. See Medicine 

Iterfc. See Ririt 
“ Respondents,” 1 93 
“Rest, The Field of,” 108, 180 
Rhodopis (Nitokris), 380, 381, 
438, 410 
Ririt (Rcrt), 94 

Ritual of Ghaldfoan religion, GS0, 
el seq., 704 

Rolmtnl, 422, 495, 500 

Romitfi (Roth), 43 

Royal etiquette, 263, et seq., 27G, 

family of Chaldea, the, 707 

. . of Egypt, the, 270, 273 

household, the, 278, et seq. 

„ — insignia, 264, 205 
Eudxtdidit, 388, 389 
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« Sci,” the, 110 
Sabi tn, 581 
Sabu, 006, 007 
Sabu, mastabn of, 2-19 
Sadjur, the, 519 
Saiir, 83 

Sahu, 96, 97, 205, 207 
Sahu-Orion, 108 
Sahuii, 880, 800, 118, -151 
Said (Arabic name of Upper 
E"vjiL), 85, 73, -128, 522, 532 
Suhifl, 577 
Sal’s, 77, 229, 381 
Salle period, tin), 229 
Rukioli, Cue, 11 
Saktit, the, 90 
rianiift Sit, 3 70 

Samnin il - lvharp - Khtikuri. See 
Scnmeli 

Range. Saugutu, 075 
Sapdi, 128 
Sup-lion, 212 
Btipi, 100 

Soqqftw, 220, 238, 212, 257, 850, 
300, 3K3, 385,380, 100,108,413, 
118, 128, 730, 751, 7S5, 786 
SaiLat-eMiliHilim, 173, 473, 170 
Sargou, King, 595, 59G, 098, 599, 
602, 729. 770 

Sntit (Sati), 105, 210, 128 
“ Satni, Tale of,’’ llo 
Sad (Kosyeirj, 494, 495, 496 
Saza, 83 

Scribe, life and functions of tbe, 
237, ci seq 833, 723 
Sol). See Hibfi 

Sebok. See Sovku (or Sobkhft) 
Sehek-botep. See Sovkhutpit 
Kubuimytio branch of Kilo, a 
Siberkherif., 387, 785 
Sided, 12, 123, 128 
Rebel stole, the, 2-12 
ScleuokUe, the, 572 
Scll-.it, 151,304 
Somcinpses, 23S 

Somites, 550, 551, 500, 573, 087, 
638, 665, 730, 713 
Soinueb, 179, 485, 480, -187, 532 
Sen, 389 
Si phres, 889 
Serfs. See Slaves 
Serpent- worship, 121 
Scaocbris, 238 
Sot! I., 49, 202, 228, 233 
“ Seven,” the, 631, 776 
Slia, 83 
Shaad, 490 
Shatt, 207, 208 
Simla, 665 


Sham ash, 538, 5G2, 57G, 577, 579, 
582. 581, 634, 638, 616. 618, 
C50, 053, 657, 65S, GG1, 666, 
667, 671, 672, 673, 671, 075. 
676, 694,638,700, 701, 706, 763 
Shfimashnnpislilim, 566, 567, 570, 
572, 583, 584, 585, 5S0, 587, 853 
Slurgani-shar-ali, 590, 601, 758 
Sl.argiua, 688 
Shargina-Sharri dun, 596 
Sbas-hirit, Jloreuice, 201 
Hhashofpu (Hypsele), 522 
Shataui, 479 
Shfttt-cl-Ar.ih, 518 
Shatt-ol-Hui, 552. 501, 603 , 609, 
614,619 

Shatt-en-Nil, 552, 562 
Sind. See Shodit 
Shcluididi, 85 
Sheikh-el-Bolcd, 407 
Sheshait-Saflvhitabui, 10 i, 105 
Slicrihonipt IX., 33, note 5 
Sliinar, land of, 573 
Ships, Ohulckeun, 615, 617, 751 
— i. Egypt! un, 393, 39^, «j 97 
‘‘Shipwrecked Sailor, Story of 
the,” -197, d sc q. 

I Shiri, stole of, 252 
Shodit, Slmdu, or Shed (capital 
of the ifaj tun), 446, 511, 512, 
514 

Shorn vi, 207 
Shonitifi, 277 
SUopsiskaf, 386, 387, 7S5 
Sliopsiblioji, 389 

Shosuu lloru (Shcan Ilov), 176, 
182 

Shu, 127, 128, 129, 140, 111, 114, 
150, 151, 160, 167, 169, 170, 172, 
178,211 

Shuiu ir, 573, 616, 619 
Slmrippak, 5G2, 566 
Shuti. 563 
ShUn, 659, 660, 661 
Sibit (Sob.), 40, SO, 89, 128, 129, 1 
133, 110, 141, 141, 146, 150, ; 
100, 167, 169, 170, 172, 177, 
178, 200, 377 
Si-Uathor, 481 
Silili, 581 

Silsileh, Khonu, 39, 44, 394 
Simamx, 753, 754, 777 
Sin, 538, 588, 634, 635, 637, 63S, 
649, 650, 653, G54, 655, G5G, 
658, 064, 665, 673, G75, 676, 
093, 694, 70-1, 753, 754, 776 
Sinai, 353, et seq., 421, 435 
Siagashid, 619 , 

Sinidiiuwm, 619 

Sin&Lit and his adventures, 167, I 
469,471,473 


Sippara (Sopharvaim), 5G2, 572, 
595, 597, 600, 601, 648, 665, 
675 

Siranpitii, 493 
Siris, 609 
Sirrida (A), 664 
Sisirea, 389 

Sit, 128, 129, 133, 134, 110, 141, 
150, 172, 176, 177, 178, 181. 
192, 200, 201, 201, 210, 213, 
2C5, 270 
Sit-Nhbiti, 178 
Sit-Typhon, 174 
Sith, 431 

Siiit (Siailt), 71, 76, 77, 103, 303. 
322, 432, 453, 455, 457, 463, 
521, 522 (map of, 456) 

Slaves, status and life of, 309 
320, 327, 742, et seq. 

Snofru. See SnofrM 
Snofrfti (Snefru), (Horu nib-maii ), 
262, 269, 272, 290, 347, 351, 355, 
358, 300, 361, 363, 387, 420, 
448, 453, 434 
Sobat, the, 20 
Soliagiyeh, 7 

Sokaria, 116, 117, 181, 195, 198 
Solchit, 106, 138, 165, ICO, 2'11, 

212, 216, 231, 864 
Sobhitnionkii, 418 
Sondi, 230, 237 
Sonkheri, 462, 494 

Sopdit (Sopd), Sirius, or Solids, 
96 

Soris, 887 

Sotlds, 96, 205, 207, 209 
Soul, ancient traditions of the, 
113, 182, et seq., 252, 256 

, CJhaldsean theories about 

the, 0S3, (t seq , 689 
Souphis I., 387 
Souphis II., 3s7 

Sovkhotpft I. (Rcbek-botep, or 
Scrk-hotep), 527, 528, 582 
Sovkhutpn ill., 528, 533 
Sovkholpu IV,, 531 
SovkA, Sohkii (Sobek), 41, 102 
101. 144,171, 447,511,512 
Sovkitmtailf I., 528 
| Sovkumsavlf II., 530, 531 
| Sovkdnofriuri, Queen, 513, 527 
| Spells and Incantations, ancient, 

213, 2S1, 282, 780, et seq. 

Specs Artemidos (Vakhil), 30-1 
Sphinx the Great, 212, 247, 260, 

375, 401 

Stars, Egyptian traditions of the, 
92, 93, 94, 95, 96 
Step-Pj rain'd, the, 242, et seq. 
Storehouses, Government (Asfti), 
284, et seq,, 298 
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Sumerians (Arcadians), tlic, 550, 
551, 500. 575, 037, 638, 605, 
727, 730, 743 

Sun, leg., mis and. traditions of the, 
SO, 'JO, 91, 100, 137, 102, ISM 
Surveys and meahiuvnirmts, 328, 
329, 701 
S usa, 503 
Sycamores, 122 

Syeue (hnunit), 114, 425, 423, 130, 
435,453,482 


T 

Tablets of Destiny, 0G6, el seq. 

— — , writing, 724, 751 
“ Tabnu ” (money), 323, 324 
Tabula. 5S1 
Tafuakiiti, 235 
Tafiiuit, 141, Ml, 150, 151 
Takam*, the, 15, 21 
“Tale of the Two Brothers,” 170 
Tamarisk, Egyptian and Semitic 
names of, 28 

Tumrauz (Dtunuzi), 579, 5St), 779 
Tnmphthis, 387, 7S5 
Taninit, 151 

Tania, 422, 491, 500, 502, 504, 530. 

531, 533 
Taukimrcs, 389 
Tanfi, 150 
Tashtnit, 072, G76 
Tkii, 490 

Taurus, the, 518, 549 
Taxes and their collection, 3 Li, 
314, 328, 330, 332, 333, 701 
Tefahi, 450, 457 

Tel-cl-Aniarna Tablets, 659, 708 
TYU-Mokhdam, 530 
Tell-Xebcsheli, 501 
Telloh, 003, 041, 072, 709, 711, 
717,718 . 

Tel-Siir Tablets, 732 
Temples of the Chaldsean gods, I 
674, el seq. 

Tennu. See Ton a 
'J'erebinth, the, 71, 70, 457 
Toll I„ 114, 230, 260 
Toti TIL, 416, 417, 430, 110 
Thames, 220 
Thebaic!, the, 42 
Theban Enncad, the, 150 

period, the, 229 

Thebes, 453, 494, 500, 521, 526, 
528, 533 (map of, 455) 

Tliinis, or This, 73,77, 99, 101, J 16, 
230, 232, 414, 432, 454, 522 
Thot, 42, 92, 102, 104, 105, 111, 
143, 145, 147, 149, 150, 159, 173, 
174, 176, 177, 178, 182, 186, 190, 1 


198, 200, 204, 207, 211, 212, 213, 
214, 215, 220, 224, 240, 282, 321, 
364, 478 

Thoth. See Thot 
ThotUmes I., 52 
Thothotpft, 523, 718 
Thnf moi-is III., 479 
Ti, the tomb of, 251, 251 
Tianiat, 53S, 510, 54i, 542, 66*,) 
Tiha, 421 

Tiduimm (Lebanon), 561 
Tiglath-Pileser, 652, 002 
Tigris, the, 548, 5 19, 559, C(f3, 627. 

697, 751 
Tdiunft. 477 

Time, divisions of. See Calendar 
Timihu, 432, 459, 477, 483 
Titoui, 461, 517 
Talma (Uf, 143, 182 
Tifi-niitiri, 96 
Tomboy, 533 

Tombs, the Clialdrean, 6S5, d seq. 

, the Egyptian, 198, 24 4. 

See also Miu,inba 
Tonk (Tennu), 349, 472 
Tonfiatumon, 206 
To-Shit, 145, 446 
To-Shilit, 349 
To-Tamk, 419 
Tosortbros, 238 
•‘Tree of the Virgin,” 122 
Tree- worship, 121 
Triads of gods, 100, et seq, 150, 
050 

Troiu, 383, 381, 418 
Turn. See Tftinil 
TfcmG (see A turn a), 104, 116 138, 
140, 116, 159, 163,186, 268,403 
Tunari, 220 
Turah, 104, 418, 506 
Typhon, 172, 176, 190, 200, 201. 
202, 210, 202 

Typkmians, See Typhon 


XI 

Uagait, 250, 321 
TJapirali uhfti, 177 
thipslietaliu (planet Jupiter), 05 
0np-naitu (Ann bis), 103, 116, 143, 
1S7, 457 

(Ta&hbili, 193, 194 
tJaLi, 96 

Cfakuitl (Wawa), 394, 396, 119. 
424, 430, 432, 434, 459, 461, 
464, 478, 480 

Uaz-oirit (Umc-ur), 17, 391 
Ubaralutu, 567, 583 
Uchoreus, 234 
XJdban, 608 
Uddushanitniir, 695 


C T irh (Ur, pyramid of Kliephron), 
371 [(Thebes) 527 

tji&ii, .Nome of, 453n, 520, 

Uifc (Uhat), the Great Oasis, 232. 

•132, 4.»9 
Uknu, 751 

Uhil, 751 [130 

X) nas, 389, 390, 390, 4J I, 410. 431, 
Uni. 414, 410, 419, 421, 123, 121, 
433, 14!, 459 

Univeise, Egyptian theory of the, 
10, 128, J29 
"Cfnnofrni (Osiris), 130 
Ur c«f the Chaldees. See Uni 
UrmiH, the, 33, 170, 1S5, 202, 265, 
270,278 [714,718 

Urban, 609, 013, 017, 625, 710, 
(Irdh-hit, 110 
Urlamma, 009 
ITroM, 605, 608, 757 
Umingirsn, 613 
Urshfi, 200 

Uru (Urum), 501, 602, 606, 609, 
015, 010, 017, 02(1, 025, 020, 628, 
029, 618, 649,634, 655, 073, 68 i, 
704, 743, 745, 746, 755 
Ifruazagga, 603 

Cruk (Ereeli), (Warka), 562, 573, 
574, 575, 57(5, 577, 578, 58 1 , 587, 
5S9. 602, 604, 000, 608, 616, C 17, 
018' (519, 025, 026, (528, 659, 071, 
(188, 712, 745, 740, 770 
(Jrukagmu, 004 
Urus, 579, 082 
Usb, 604 

Usirkaf (Usercheres), 389, 396,785 
Chirkeii, 200 

OTsirniii An&, 389, 300, 454 
Osirtoson I., 454, 465, 466, 467, 
473, 478, 481, 484, 490, 493, 
500, 502, 503, 507, 509, 512, 
519, 522, 523, 530 
Osirtasen IX., 408, 470, 490, 501, 
519, 520 

Osirtasen III., 240, 468, 479, 48 1, 
487, 490, 191, 492, 503, 504, 510, 
518, 519 

Usury in Chuhkea, p. 749, ct scq., 
751, note 1 
Ufcukn, 631, 633 


V 

Venus, 603 

Very Green,” the. See tfaz - 1 »ii it 
Vicegerents of La gash, 601, at seq. 
Votive offerings (‘‘nutir Iiotp&fi.”), 
301, el seq., 677 

Vultures, the Stele of the, 007, 
717, 722 
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W ! 

Wculy-el-Arish, 318, 420 
Wartv Foivan, 851 

'Haifa, 420, 478. 482, 4-54 

HaimunmtM, 381, 415. !»1G, 

401, 491, 5U 

MagMra ituevipuon, 2r2, 

361,390 

— - mines, etc., 355. 356, 

476 

Nazloh, 446 

liummeiu, 613 

Tamieli, 4 16 

Tumilat, S51 

Wnrka. See Urulc 
W avra. See 1 1 afiui il 
« White Wall,” the, 275 


Willow (Egyptian turit, lore), 31 
World, Ohaldaian conception of 
the, 543, 775 

, Egyptian conception of the. 

16 

Worship, rites of, 122-124 
Writers. jSW? Scribe 
Writing, the invention of, 220, 
d setp, 721, 731 

X 

Xisuthros (Sharao slmapishtiifi), 
565, 572, 698 

£ 

Saithii, ACM, tUo Moon, 92 


Z 

Zab, the, 549 

Zalu, or Zaru (Sc*lle, Tell Abu 
Soifeli), 201, 202 
Zanauna, 763 
Za1.mil, 201 

Zawyet el-Mciyotin, 524 
Zigguratu, 627, ct sey., 641, 671, 
710,754 

Zirbanit, 672, 704 
Zirlab, 562 
ZoLCi (I’/.lfii), 74 

Zodiacal .ngns, tlie, 669, 762, 777 
Zorit, 453 u. 508 
Zosiri. 240, 241, 242, 355, 853, 
428 

Zu, 659, 666, 667, 698, 700 
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